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EDITORIAL. 

When  the  Amebioan  Joubnal  of  Psychology  was  founded 
in  1887,  it  was  a  pioneer  in  its  field.  It  represented  the 
department  of  psychology  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  for  years  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  the  establishment  of  which,  as  its  subsequent  history 
shows,  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  sagacious  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficent  steps  ever  taken  by 
this  leader  of  the  new  academic  movement.  Here  vigorous 
and  creative  minds  like  Gattell,  Dewey,  Jastrow,  Donald- 
son, Gowles,  C.  L.  Franklin,  Hodge,  Burnham,  Patrick, 
Noyes,  Kelson,  Motora,  Stevens,  Edwards,  and  others,  all  of 
whom  have  enriched  the  department  by  original  contributions 
in  the  Joubnal,  received,  some  a  part  and  some  all,  of  their 
special  training.  There  was  almost  no  outside  aid,  and  for 
years  practically  no  competition  in  any  land  or  language. 
For  years  the  struggle  for  existence  was  severe,  and  the  editor 
himself  did  a  good  part  of  the  review  and  other  unsigned 
work,  and  made  good  the  large  annual  deficit  from  his  own 
IK)cket.  Since  moving  to  Worcester  the  Journal  has  de- 
pended for  original  articles  largely  upon  members  of  Clark 
University,  men  already  prominent  or  promising  in  pro- 
fessonial  position  or  productivity,  like  Franz  Boas,  A.  F. 
Ghamberlin,  B.  I.  Oilman,  B.  G.  Burt,  Alfred  Gook,  G.  A. 
Strong,  A.  MacDonald,  Le  Bossignol,  W.  L.  Bryan,  T.  L. 
Bolton,  Frederick  Tracy,  W.  O.  Krohn,  Gerald  M.  West,  A. 
H.  Daniels,  E.  W.  Scripture,  Herbert  Nichols,  Alexander 
Fraser,  F.  B.  Dresslar,  John  A.  Bergstrom,  Frank  Drew,  J. 
H.  Leuba,  H.  T.  Lukens,  Golin  A.  Scott,  G.  W.  A.  Luckey, 
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O.  E.  Johnson.  Under  the  inflaence  of  these  men  departments 
of  exx>erimental  psychology  and  laboratories  were  founded  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Philadelphia,  Colombia,  Toronto,  Wisconsin 
and  many  other  higher  institations  of  learning;  text-books 
have  multiplied;  mother  workers  no  less  able  who  Werettrained 
abroad  and  elsewhere  have  come  into  the  field;  psycho-physics, 
neurology,  the  psychology  of  the  insane,  criminals,  blind, 
deaf,  idiotic  and  other  defective  classes,  studies  of  animal  in- 
stincts, anthropology  and  childhood,  which  the  Joubnal  was 
the  first  to  make  it  a  leading  purpose  to  bring  out  of  their 
isolation  into  fruitful  reciprocfty, — ^have  been  well  coordinated 
and  other  periodicids  established.  The  Joubnal  invited  and 
pt^esided  over  the  establishment  of  the  Americui  Psychologi- 
cal Association,  which  is  the  first  organization  in  the  country 
in  which  teachers  of  psydiological  and  othet  philosophic  sub- 
lects,  who  in  the  past  have  found  it  difficult  to  co-oi>emte, 
have  been  united  and  felt  some  d^ree  of  esprit  de  corps. 

It  is  now  because  recent  developments  enforce  the  necessity 
of  defining  ^md  emphasizing  anew  a  standjpoint  which  is 
scientific,  without  mysticinfiltration,  unitaryenoughnottomix 
the  most  opposite  tendencies  in  rococo  coitf  usion  in  the  same 
journal  and  even  text-books,  and  American  in  that  instead 
of  mere  discipleship  to  past  or  present  leaders,  or  excessive 
deference  to  Euroi)ean  thinkers,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  our 
own  country  is  in  dying  need  of  a  science  of  man  larger 
than  any  or  all  of  the  systems,  that  the  Amebioan  Joubnal 
OF  PsYOHOLOGY,  instead  of  lapsing,  as  it  might  well  do  after 
such  service,  to  become  the  organ  of  one  laboratory,  takes  up 
again  its  task,  which  is  far  harder  even  than  before,  but  wilJi 
greater  resources  and  a  settled  conviction  that  the  immediate 
future  will  see  yet  greater  changes  than  the  past,  year  for 
year,  and  with  even  greater  courage  and  ardor  than  when  it 
first  started. 

From  the  first  the  Jottbnal  has  slowly  and  steadily  grown 
and  now  iMiys  all  its  expenses,  and  wit^i  the  present  numbed 
begins  changes  and  improvements  along  the  lollowtng  lines : 

I.    Sevend  slight  modifications  in  form. 

n.  A  new  department  of  notes,  to  which  oontribationB 
are  invited. 
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m.  An  inteniational  corps  of  editors  and  contiibntors, 
who  will  oontribnte  and  write  reviews. 

lY.  An  improved  method  of  finding  and  obtaining  im- 
POBTANT  literature  on  the  lines  defined  below,  and  of  having 
it  promptly  noticed,  digested  or  reviewed,  so  that  onr  Review 
Dq[)artment  be  not  limited  to  what  publishers  choose  to  send. 

Oar  snggestaon  to  onr  reviewers  is  to  make  each  review  a 
miniature  of  the  original,  embodying  its  every  new  and  salient 
I)hrase  and  idea,  bnt  boiled  down  to  the  utmost  consistency, 
appending  criticism,  if  any,  in  a  final  paragraph.  This  work 
is  often  so  i>oorly  done  that  the  services  it  may  render  are  but 
little  known.  These  digests  should  be  more  striking  than  the 
original  itself,  where  transitions  are  more  gradual,  the  whole 
not  seen  in  all  its  proi>ortions  at  once.  It  is  believed  that 
puUishers  and  readers  alike  will  welcome  this  method. 

Y.  Exclusion  of  all  advertisements  whatever,  save  occa- 
sional friendly  exchanges  with  other  scientific  journals  in 
cognate  lines.  By  thus  admitting  between  our  covers  only 
such  titles  among  the  vast  mass  of  publications  as  we  deem 
most  worthy  the  attention  of  our  readers,  our  reviews  may 
perhaps  be  kept  more  impartial. 

YI.  A  sharply  defined  field  for  both  articles  and  reviews 
as  follows : 

I. 

The  results  of  exi>erimental  investigations  in  psycho-physic 
laboratories.  To  this  Archiv  function,  not  yet  represented 
by  any  serial  publication  in  this  field  in  English,  we  are 
ready,  if  fit  matter  be  forthcoming,  to  give  most  space,  and 
should  be  glad  to  become  the  organ  in  which  any  American 
laboratory  can  be  sure  of  publication  in  the  order  of  its  recep- 
tion of  any  contribution  of  the  methods  or  results  of  original 
research  that  is  both  new  and  important,  and  to  print  memoirs 
of  greater  length  than  has  been  possible  hitherto,  up  to  the 
utanost  limits  of  our  practical  resources,  provided,  always, 
tiiat  there  is  the  greatest  practicable  condensation  and  elimi- 
nation of  excessive  discussion  and  unimportant  details, 
to  which  young  investigators  in  this  field  are  so  prone. 
Promiaent  German  exi>erimenters  have  illustrated  that  there 
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is  sach  a  thing  as  over-prodnction  of  statistical  tabulation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  nse  of  exact  apparatns  in  a  way  so  lack- 
ing in  rigor  and  severity  as  to  positively  embolden  the  spec- 
olative  propensities  so  inveterate  in  this  field,  while  in  this 
country  mnch  of  the  psychology  of  t^ie  last  decade  is  by  ''arm- 
chair professors,"  who  lack  patience  for  the  tedious  details  of 
laboratory  research  as  well  as  the  instinct  for  concentration 
and  specialization  that  can  focus  their  efforts  upon  anything 
less  than  the  entire  field  of  psychology.  This  Journal  de- 
sires to  represent  neitiiier  of  these  tendencies,  nor  the  dispo- 
sition, now  also  too  rife  in  this  period  of  rapid  transition,  to 
press  imperfectly  established  observation  into  the  service  of 
old  discussions  ox)nceming  problems  not  yet  soluble  by 
science,  such  as  epistemology,  the  nature  of  consciousness, 
the  freedom  and  essence  of  the  wiU,  the  ego,  immortality,  etc., 
or  idealism  generally,  on  the  one  hand ;  or  molecular  tremors, 
phosphorescence,  memory  cells,  chemical  and  electrical 
tropes  by  those  who  are  neitjier  chemists  nor  electricians, 
etc.,  or  materialism  generally,  on  the  other  hand. 

II. 

Studies  in  abnormal  psychology,  including  the  insane,  crim- 
inals, idiotic,  blind,  deaf,  or  other  defectives  or  degenerates. 
Here  belong  a  large  number  of  border-land  phenomena  not 
yet  adequately  represented  in  medical  literature.  Here  pre- 
mature conclusions,  like  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  fluid, 
telepathy,  spiritism,  dream  signs  and  prophecies,  etc.,  which 
represent  the  Isu'gest  number  of  articles  thought  by  their 
authors  to  be  psychological,  but  which  the  Journal  has  had 
to  decline,  not  purely  because  the  bottom  facts  recorded 
were  not  of  great  interest  and  importance,  but  because  the 
observation  was  utterly  uncritical  and  distorted  by  crude 
sux>erstition  or  crass  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Lom- 
broso-Nordau  tendency  to  find  symptoms  of  disease  or  deca- 
dence in  every  exceptional  trait  or  act,  forgetting  that  the 
rough  symptom  groups  found  practical  for  tiiie  clinic  are  not 
the  categories  by  which  to  diagnose  the  forces  that  make  for 
higher  human  evolution  and  variation,  on  the  other  ;  —  all 
this,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Journal,  is  far  less  scientific 
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than  work  in  the  method  and  spirit  of  Kandinsky,  Krafit- 
Ebing,  Krapelin,  Magnan,  Gowles,  and  others.  We  should 
prefer  to  print  studies  like  t^iose  the  latter  is  now  making  at 
the  x>alatial  new  asylnm  at  Waverly,  which  marks  a  new 
dei>artnre  in  the  systematic  observation  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  by  combining  and  embodying  in  practical  form  the 
best  new  tendencies  in  psychology.  The  Joubnal  also  desires 
to  stimolate  the  scientific  stndy  of  the  feeble-minded,  paapers 
and  nnder-yitalized  classes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  blind  and 
deaf, — to  say  nothing  of  freaks,  cranks  and  other  exceptional 
persons  generally,  and  is  fully  persuaded  that  this  field,  now 
almost  entirely  uncultiyated,  will  yield  a  fruitage  no  whit  less 
valuable  than  that  of  the  new  criminology,  if  cultivated  with 
equal  vigor  and  sagacity.  In  this  field  psychology  cannot 
exx>eriment,  but  nature  does  so  on  a  gigantic  scale  all  about 
us,  and  we  should  now  try  to  gather  more  of  the  lessons  from 
her  vast  experiment  station. 

m. 

The  anthropology  of  myth,  custom,  religious  belief,  sym- 
bols, etc.,  among  savages  and  ethnic  stocks  ;  rites,  ceremo- 
nies and  all  products  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty,  and  all 
expressions  of  the  religious  instinct  are  so  siK>ntaneous  and 
central  that  it  is  strange  that  modem  psychology  has  so 
ignored  them.  The  grand  old  cult  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
conversion,  the  new  life,  regeneration,  which  in  the  old 
American  college  was  central  in  all  instruction  in  ethics,  and 
mental  science,  as  it  has  been  in  some  form  for  adolescence  in 
every  religion,  savage  or  civilized,  can  only  be  rescued  from 
its  present  degeneration  by  such  studies.  The  Joubnal 
holds  that  anthropological  is,  to  say  the  very  least,  no  whit 
less  important  than  physiological  psychology  as  an  element 
of  philosophical  training.  The  deep  psychological  significance 
of  myth,  rite,  ceremonial,  symbol,  etc.,  are  also  just  being 
discussed,  and  can  be  explored  and  utilized  only  by  careful 
study  and  research  in  general  anthropology,  which  is  ex- 
pected at  least  in  one  American  university  of  all  psychologi- 
cal students. 
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lY. 

Closely  connected  with  the  latter  is  genetic  psychology  and 
exact  and  carefnl  child-stndy  by  scientific  observers.  Tbis 
movement  is  so  recent,  and  by  methods  so  new,  that  Ameri^ 
can  psychologists  have  little  conception  of  its  scope.  Not 
only  is  it  repeating,  stage  by  stage,  the  history  of  the  labora- 
tory movement,  bnt  marking,  as  it  does,  the  first  advent  at 
last  of  evolution  in  the  study  of  the  sonl,  it  promises  to  equal 
the  latter  in  importance,  and  relegate  much  of  the  present 
adult  psychology  to  those  pages  of  history  which  preserve 
the  aberration  and  over-subtleties  of  vigorous  but  mis- 
directed minds.  The  Journal  can  only  print  the  most  exact 
and  scientafically  important  researches  in  this  field.  For 
those  of  a  more  popular  and  practical  nature,  another  journal 
has  been  especially  established'  (The  Pedagogical  Seminary). 

V. 
Studies  of  animal  psychology. 

VL 
Neurological  researches. 

vn. 

The  psychology  of  philosophy,  ethics,  esthetics,  theology, 
etc.  To  the  psychological  treatment  of  subjects  or  person^.in 
this  field  by  the  same  objective  and  critical  methods,  ^a 
myth,  ai't  products,  or  other  more  naive  creatjlons  of  the 
soul,  are  discussed  from  a  more  conscious  and  scientific 
standpoint,  as  the  psychology  of  genius,  childhod,  insanity, 
instinct  are  studied,  great  importance  is  attached. 

Thus  the  field  of  the  Joubnal  does  not  include  the  history 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  or  pedagogy^  for  these  topics  are 
already  adequately  provided  for  in  other  journals.  It  does 
not  include  epistemology,  metaphysics,  sociology,  or  th^logy 
unless  treated  as  above,  nor  ofier  to  print  long  discussictns. 
concerning  matters  on  which  conclusions  ape  impossible* 
Tl^e  JouBNAL  thus  has  a  philosophical  standpoint  Skud  char- 
acter. 


EXPBRIMBNT3  ON  PBCHNBR^S  PARADOXON. 


By  T.  B.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  Toronto. 


Psychology,  at  least  at  an  earlier  period  of  its  history,  has 
had  to  defend  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  exact  science. 
The  best  defense  of  t^iis  daim  consists  in  showing  that  not 
only  are  many  of  its  problems  insoluble  for  physics  and 
physiology,  but  that  for  these  sciences  they  are  not  problems 
at  all.  The  first  of  the  general  questions  of  experimental 
psychology  is  that  of  the  qaantitative  relation  between  an 
external  excitation  and  the  corresponding  internal  reac- 
tion or  sensation.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
this  question  concerns  those  cases  where  the  constitut- 
ing parts  of  the  stimulus  are  applied  to  different  though 
coordinate  sensitive  surfaces,  e.  g.y  in  the  case  of  the 
organs  of  sight.  The  present  article  deals  with  the  rela- 
tion of  the  light  intensity  of  an  object  seen  with  both 
eyes  to  that  of  the  same  object  seen  with  only  one.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  give  a  brief  account  (1)   of  the  work  previously 

* 

done  upon  this  problem,   (2)   of    the    writer's    own    work 
upon  it. 

I. 

The  first  investigation  of  this  problem  was  undertaken 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  Jurin,  who  found  by  ex- 
periment that  an  object  appears  measurably  brighter  regarded 
with  both  eyes  than  with  only  one.  His  method  may  be 
schematically  illustrated  by  Fig.  1. 

A  sheet  of  white  pai>er,  P,  was  illuminated  by  two  candles, 
L^  and  Z,,  placed  behind  it.  A  screen,  S^y  was  interposed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  right  half  of  the  pax>er  received  the 
light  of  both  candles,  the  left  half  only  the  light  of  one.      A 
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second  screen,  S^  i  was  placed  before  the  right  eye  of  the  ob- 
server in  snch  a  way  as  to  hide  from  it  the  brighter  half  of 
the  pax>er.  The  left,  or  less  illamined  half,  was  now  seen  by 
both  eyes,  and  the  right,  or  brighter  half,  only  by  the  left  eye. 
It  was  fonnd  that  the  left,  or  darker  half,  seen  with  both  eyes, 
appeared  abont  equally  bright  with  the  right,  or  brighter  half, 
seen  with  the  left  eye,  when  the  one  light  was  abont  3.4  times 
as  far  distant  as  the  other,  so  that  the  intensities  of  the 
brighter  and  the  darker  halves  bore  to  each  other  the  relation 
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Fig.  1. 

of  13  to  12.  According  to  this  resnlt,  the  same  object,  or  one 
equally  bright,  would  appear  in  binocular  vision  ^  brighter 
than  in  monocular  vision. 

The  problem  was  dealt  with  by  a  somewhat  more  accurate 
method  by  H.  H.  Valerius  in  1873,  by  means  of  an  applica- 
tion of  Faucault's  photometer.  This  photometer  consists  of 
a  box,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  black  cloth  to  pre- 
vent the  reflection  of  light  rays.  In  one  end  of  the  box  is  a 
semi-transparent  glass  disc,  placed  so  as  to  admit  the 
lights  whose  intensities  are  to  be  compared.  The  box  con- 
tains a  sliding  diaphragm,  which,  by  means  of  a  sci*ew, 
can  be  placed  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  disc.  The  lights 
to  be  compared  are  now  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm, in  such  a  way  that  by  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
diaphragm  from  the  disc,  each  light  illumines  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  disc.  The  observer,  looking  from  the  outside  at 
the  disc,  adjusts  the  distances  of  the  two  lights  from  the 
halves  of  the  disc  which  they  respectively  illuminate,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  disc  appears  equally  bright. 
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Then  these  distances  are  measured  and  the  relative  intensities 
of  the  light  determined  by  the  role  that  they  will  be  inversely 
as  the  sqoares  of  their  distances  from  the  illuminated  object. 
Since  Valerias  has  not  illustrated  his  article  by  diagrams,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a  schematic  representation  of 
his  arrangement  in  Fig.  2. 


Fia.  2. 

The  mode  of  using  this  apparatus  in  the  experiments  of 
Valerius  was  as  follows  :  The  two  lights  were  introduced  as 
though  their  intensities  were  to  be  compared  and  adjusted,  so 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  disc  was  equally  illuminated 
and  their  distances  noted.  The  observer  looks  through  the 
tube,  keeping  the  position  of  the  head  constant  by  means  of 
a  screen,  with  oi>enings  for  the  eyes  and  a  slit  for  the  nose. 
In  the  interior  of  the  tube  is  a  diaphragm,  which  conceals  one 
of  the  vertical  halves  of  the  disc  from  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
observer.  The  result  is  that  one  of  the  vertical  halves  of 
the  disc  is  seen  with  both  eyes,  the  other  with  only  one. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  half  seen  only  with  one  eye 
appears  less  bright  than  the  other.  This  is  remedied  by 
moving  the  light  which  illumines  the  former  nearer  to  the 
disc,  until  the  two  halves  again  appear  equally  bright.  This 
new  distance  is  also  measured  and  compared  with  the  former 
distance  of  the  same  light.  Now,  if  we  denote  by  /the  bright- 
ness of  the  half  of  the  disc  under  consideration  when  the  light 
is  at  the  first  distance  d,  and  by  J  the  brightness  when  the 
light  is  at  the  lesser  distance  cf',  there  is  between  J  and  I 
the  relation  J:I::d^:  .-cT',  and,  consequently,  since  the  inten- 
sity I  of  the  light  seen  with  both  eyes  is  equal  to  the  intensity 
J  of  the  same  light  seen  with  one  eye,  we  have  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  relation  of  the  light  intensities  of  binocular  and 
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monocnlar  vision  the  ratio  d*  .*<f  * .    The  following  is  Valerius' 
statement  of  his  experiments  and  their  resolts : 


t  MADB 

handle 
Disc. 
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From  these  resnlts  Valerias  draws  the  following  con- 
dnsions  :  1.  The  relation  of  the  light  intensities  of  the  same 
object,  observed  snccessively  with  one  eye  and  with  two,  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  entirely  indei>endent  of  the  absolnte  in- 
tensity. 2.  For  weak  lights,  snch  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
candle  or  gas  flame,  this  relation  does  not  vary  mnch  from 
1.15. 

These  early  exx>eriment8,  though  scientific  in  principle,  are 
defective  in  several  respects. 

1.  The  methods  of  both  Jnrin  and  Valerias  are  open  to 
the  objection,  which  Valerins  afterwards  noticed,  that  tiiie 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  two  eyes  of  the  same  individaal 
is  commonly  not  the  same,  and  this  may  materially  affect  the 
resnlt. 

2.  The  two  eyes  were  not,  in  the  experiments,  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  One  eye  received  continaously  more 
light  than  the  other. 

3.  Though  the  object  observed  was  screened  from  one  eye, 
much  light  was  still  admitted  to  that  eye,  a  fact  that  would 
doubtless  have  an  influence  on  the  intensity  of  the  whole. 

4.  The  trials  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  varied  to 
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warrant  the  oondasion  of  Yalerins  that  the  relation  does  not 
depend  on  the  absolute  intensity,  nor  does  that  conolnsion 
seem  to  be  borne  ont  by  the  triads  that  were  made ;  for  the 
relation  seems  to  vary  with  the  absolute  intensity,  though 
there  is  not  much  constancy  in  the  results.  Anot^ier  con- 
sideration overlooked  by  Valerius  was  that  it  is  only  i>ossibl6 
for  the  absolute  intensity  to  affect  the  relation  if  the  first  * 
impression  both  of  the  one  eye  and  the  two  are  taken,  for 
after  the  observer  has  looked  for  some  time  at  the  object,  l^e 
eyes  become  adapted  to  the  absolute  intensity,  so  that  it  can 
no  longer  affect  the  relation. 

5.  It  would  appear  that  both  Yaleriujs  and  Jurin  fix  the 
relation  too  exactly,  because  they  take  no  account  of  the 
subjective  conditions  on  which  l^e  results  of  their  experi- 
ments must  in  large  measure  depend ;  for  we  are  not  com- 
paring absolute  light  intensities,  but  only  the  intensity  of 
light  sensations. 

Fechner  made,  in  1860,  some  experiments  at  Leipsic,  from 
which  it  api)eared  that  with  most  observers  the  closing  of 
one  eye  caused  a  slight  darkening  of  the  whole  visual  field, 
followed  Immediately,  however,  by  a  restoration  of  its  bright- 
ness, whence  he  concluded  that  t^ie  intensities  of  monocular 
and  binocular  vision  are  equal.  Aubert,  however,  following 
the  method  of  Fechner,  found  that  the  light  intensity  of  t^ie 
whole  visual  field  was  somewhat  greater  when  both  eyes  were 
open  than  when  one  was  closed,  provided  that  the  absolute 
intensity  were  not  greater  than  that  of  white  paper  in  diffused 
daylight.  These  experiments  do  not,  however,  possess  much 
value  for  the  solution  of  our  problem  (viz.,  to  find  how  much 
the  intensity  of  monocular  vision  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  other  eye),  because  they  seem  to  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  continued  observation  both  in  binocular  and 
monocular  vision,  where  the  one  eye,  becoming  accustomed 
to  working  alone,  is  not  in  the  same  condition  as  if  the  first 
impressions  had  been  taken. 

In  the  course  of  further  trials,  under  different  conditions, 
however,  Fechner  found  :  (1)  That  when  the  visual  field  of 
one  eye  is  darkened  by  means  of  a  smoked  glass,  and  then 
the  common  visual  field,  or  a  white  object  in  the  common 
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visaal  field,  is  regarded,  the  latter  api)ear8  darker  than  if  the 
eye  partially  obscured  by  the  glass  is  closed.  (This,  Fechner 
calls  the  ''paradox  trial,"  because  the  total  darkening  of  one 
retina  causes  a  brightening  of  the  whole  visnal  field.)  (2) 
That  an  equal  darkening  of  the  common  visual  field  results 
from  placing  before  one  eye  a  glass  which  absorbs  very  little 
or  one  which  absorbs  very  much  light.  This  equal  darkening 
of  the  whole  visual  field,  by  unequal  components,  Fechner 
calls  the  conjugate  intensities.  With  a  certain  light  absorp- 
tion occurs  the  maximal  darkening  of  the  whole  vision ;  this 
point  Fechner  calls  the  minimum  point. 

In  these  experiments  the  darkening  continued  for  some 
seconds,  so  that  its  extent  could  be  estimated.  But  if  the 
glass  before  one  eye  were  very  dark,  and  the  observer  con- 
tinued to  look,  for  say  a  minute,  there  occurred  an  alternate 
darkening  and  brightening,  the  so-called  competition  phe- 
nomenon of  the  visual  fields.  For  this  reason  Hering  re- 
gards Fechner' s  trials  solely  as  instances  of  tiiie  competition 
phenomenon.  Helmholtz,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  in 
these  trials  we  have  not  a  change  in  the  sensation  of  bright- 
ness, but  only  a  change  in  our  judgment  regarding  the  sur- 
face-color of  the  white  object.  Aubert  rejects  both  these 
views  as  inconsequential,  though  he  admits  that  the  use  of 
an  object  with  strongly  marked  lines  or  contours  has  natu- 
rally a  disturbing  effect  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  light 
sensation.  According  to  Aubert  the  trials  show  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  sensations  of  the  two  retinas  occurs  when  the 
difference  of  their  intensities  does  not  go  beyond  a  certain 
point,  which  the  experiments  themselves  must  determine, 
but  beyond  this  point  the  capability  of  combination  decreases 
and  finally  ceases  altogether.  He  thinks,  also,  that  the 
absolute  intensity  of  the  object  affects  the  possibility  of  com- 
bination. 

In  the  similar  experiments  made  by  Aubert  himself,  a 
double  episkotister  was  used,  having  fixed  before  it  a  screen 
with  oi>enings  for  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer.  One  disc 
corresponds  to  the  lighter  smoked  glass  of  Fechner,  the 
other  to  the  darker.  The  episkotister  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  an  exact  determination  and  variation  of  the  intensity, 
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and  also  of  famishing  an  absolntely  colorless  grey,  while  the 
smoked  glasses  have  almost  always  a  certain  color,  which 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  compare  their  intensities.  The 
greatest  darkening  in  the  common  visual  field  occurred  in 
Aubert's  experiments,  when  one  eye  was  free  and  ^^^  of 
the  full  light  was  admitted  to  the  other ;  i.  e.,  if  the  intensity 
of  the  full  light  »>  1,000  when  a  light  of  the  intensity  of  122 
is  admitted  to  one  eye  while  the  other  is  unobscured.  On 
the  admission  of  less  light,  the  common  visual  field  appeared 
brighter,  and  the  same  result  followed  on  the  admission  of 
more  light.  There  must,  therefore,  be  found  total  intensities 
which  are  equal  to  each  other  when  one  eye  looks  through  a 
disc,  which  admits  say  55  parts  of  light,  or  through  one 
which  admits  say  500.  Fechner  represents  these  numbers  on 
a  curve,  the  shortest  ordinate  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
greatest  darkening  in  the  common  visual  field  ;  the  lowest 
resulting  point  of  the  curve  he  calls  the  minimum-point,  the 
equal  intensities  in  the  common  visual  field  upon  the  greater 
and  less  darkening  of  the  one  eye  the  conjugate  points  of  the 
curve.  This  mode  of  representation,  with  the  modification 
required  by  the  slightly  different  results  of  Aubert,  may 
here  be  reproduced  in  Fig.  3. 
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Fig.  3. 


op.  represents  the  intensity  of  the  light  sensation  of  the 
whole  visual  field  when  one  eye  is  closed.  The  point  ^^  of 
the  ordinate  above  op.  represents  the  somewhat  greater  in- 
tensity when  both  eyes  are  open,  which,  according  to  Aubert, 
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makes  a  diiferenoe  of  about  ^,  rather  more  than  Yalerins  or 
Jorin  fonnd  it ;  /«,  the  lowest  point  of  the  cnrve,  represents 
the  minimum-point,  which  oorresiK>nds  to  the  sensation  of 
least  light  in  the  common  visual  field  when  one  eye  is  un- 
obscured.  Tliis  point  was  reached  when  for  the  other  eye 
0.122  of  the  full  light  was  admitted  by  the  episkotister,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  whole  visual  field  was  then  as  great  as 
when  with  monocular  vision  0.583  of  the  full  light  was  ad- 
mitted. These  numbers  Aubert  found  to  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent when,  instead  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  in  diffused  day- 
light, he  took  as  objects,  successively,  the  sky,  the  white 
glass  shade  of  a  lamp  and  the  free  lamp  flame.  His  results 
concerning  the  conjugate  intensities  may  be  given  in  the 
following  table  corresponding  to  Fig.  3. 


Paper. 

White  Glass  Shade. 

Sky. 

Free  Flame. 

22  =  788 

16  =  760 

16  =  700 

16  =  444 

33  ==  601 

22  =  666 

22  =  600 

22  =  377 

44  =  666 

83  =  400 

83  =  :)33 

83  »  :)33 

66  =  390 

44  =  833 

44  »  128 

44  »  260 

77  =  333 

66  =  260 

66  =     83 

66  »  200 

88-280 

66  =  166 

66 

(66 166) 

99  »  194 

(77 140) 

(333) 

111  =  140 

122  =(417) 

In  explanation  of  the  general  phenomena  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  two  eyes,  there  are,  according  to  Fechner,  three 
theories. 

1.  The  combination  theory,  according  to  which  the  total  in- 
tensity equals  the  sum  of  the  monocular  intensities,  where  this 
sum  is  subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  condition  as  all  summa- 
tion of  intensities  (t.  e.,  Weber's  law).  This  theory  agrees 
with  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  binocular  vision  is  not 
double  that  of  monocular,  but  it  does  not  explain  why  under 
certain  circumstances  a  decrease  of  physical  intensity  causes 
an  increase  of  intensity  in  sensation. 

2.  Theory  of  attention.  According  to  this  theory,  in  the 
case  of  smaller  differences  of  the  impressions,  the  attention 
is  distributed  upon  both  the  impressions,  while  in  the  case  of 
greater  differences  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  the 
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brighter  retanal  image.  This  is  the  theory  which  seems  to  be 
favored  by  Aabert.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  same  thing 
should  hold  good  in  the  different  parts  of  one  retinal  image, 
where  all  parts  are  not  equally  bright,  i.  e.,  the  brighter  part 
should  monopolize  the  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
Farther,  it  is  an  error  to  sx>eak  of  the  two  retinal  images  as 
if  they  existed  separately  in  consciousness.  In  our  percep- 
tion there  exists  only  oi^e  visual  field.  That  we  regard  two 
similar  images  in  this  visual  field  sometimes  as  belonging  to 
two  similar  objects,  and  at  other  times  as  double  images  of 
the  same  object,  does  not  depend  on  the  intensities  of  these 
Images. 

3.  Theory  of  antagonism.  This  is  Fechner's  own  theory. 
It  explains  the  phenomenon  as  coming  under  the  general  phe- 
nomenon of  competition  of  the  visual  fields.  According  to 
this  view,  the  impressions  of  the  two  eyes  are  combined 
when  the  difference  of  intensity  and  quality  are  not  very  great, 
while  in  the  case  of  greater  differences  no  combination  takes 
place,  but  either  the  one  of  the  images  (generally  the  less 
bright)  is  suppressed  entirely,  or  the  two  images  replace  each 
other  alternately. 

The  above  is  a  short  r^sum^,  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the 
subject  was  obtainable  by  me.  The  following  are  the  refer- 
ences :  Valerius,  Poggendorff's  Annalen,Band  CL,  p.  317  ; 
Jurin,  Smith-Kastner,  Lehrbegriff  der  Optik,  1755,  p.  479 
( Jurin's  work  is  also  reported  by  Aubert)  ;  Fechner,  Binoc- 
ulares  Sehen,  in  Abhandlungen  der  Akadamie  in  Leipzig,1860, 
Band  YII,  p.  423 ;  Aubert,  Physiologische  Optik,  p.  499,  and 
Physiologic  der  Netzhaut;  Helmholtz,  Optique  Physio- 
logique,  1st  ed.  p.  964  ;  Wundt,  Physiologische  Psychologic, 
Vol.  II,  4th  ed.,  p.  210  ff. 

I  shall  now  add  an  account  of  some  experiments  made 
during  the  current  year  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of 
University  of  Toronto,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Kirsch- 
mann. 

II 

The  apparatus  employed  in  this  work  was  a  single  episko- 
tister  turned  by  an  electric  motor,  as  shown  in  the  accompa- 
nying cut,  Fig.  4. 
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Behind  the  episkotister  were  placed  the  objects  to  be  ob- 
served. In  a  large  sheet  of  black  card-board  two  square 
holes,  3^  ctm.  square,  were  out  and  covered  with  white  tissue- 
paper,  and  behind  each  opening  was  placed  alternately 
an  incandescent  lamp  of  32-candle  i>ower.  The  intensity 
of  the  light  was  varied  by  using  more  or  fewer  sheets  of 
tissue  paper.  The  episkotister  was  graduated  in  360^, 
and  was  arranged  so  as  to  vary  the  light  admitted  be- 
tween the  limits  of  0°  and  one-half  the  total  intensity 
(=180^.  The  illuminated  squares  were  placed  in  line 
with  the  edges  of  the  disc,  one  on  the  right  hand,  the 
other  on  the  left.  In  front  of  the  disc  were  two  screens  with 
openings  for  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer,  and  slits  for  the 
nose  in  order  to  keep  the  head  steady.  These  screens  were 
placed  so  that  through  one  of  them  the  right  hand  light  wa& 
seen,  through  the  other  the  left,  and  were  also  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  by  means  of  them  one  eye  saw  the  light 
through  the  episkotister,  the  other  looked  directly  at  it.  The 
small  shutters  shown  in  the  cut  were  used  to  cover  the  eye,  for 
which  the  light  was  partially  obscured  by  the  episkotister. 
During  the  experiment  all  other  light  than  that  of  the  electric 
lamp  in  use  in  the  experiment,  was  carefully  excluded  from 
the  room.  In  the  use  of  the  two  objects  and  two  screens  there 
was  a  double  purpose:  (I.)  To  avoid  possible  errors  due  to  a 
difference  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer.  (2.)  To  sub- 
ject both  eyes  throughout  the  experiments  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  so  to  avoid  another  source  of  error. 

Before  describing  the  method  adopted  in  the  experiments, 
it  is  necessary  to  more  clearly  define  their  object.  There  are 
two  questions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  dis- 
tinguished by  former  investigators:  (1.)  The  question,  to  what 
extent  an  object  apx>ears  brighter  or  darker  accordingly  as  it 
is  continuously  regarded  under  similar  conditions  with  two 
eyes  or  with  one.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  continuous  state 
in  cooperation  or  non-cooperation.  (2.)  The  question,  how 
much  intensity  of  light  sensation  is  added  to  that  of  monoc- 
ular vision  by  the  addition  of  the  other  eye,  or  subtracted  from 
that  of  binocular  vision  by  the  closing  of  one  eyef  Here 
we  deal  with  the  immediate  effect  of  a  change.    Viewing  the 
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problem  from  the  first  standjioint,  we  hare  to  seek  lor  an  equa- 
tion between  binocular  and  monocular  intensities.  From  the 
other  standpoint  the  problem  presents  itself  as  follows  :  For 
every  intensity  in  monocular  vision  there  exists  a  certain  other 
intensity,  the  admission  or  non-admission  of  which  to  the  other 
eye  has  no  effect  on  the  total  intensity.  To  find  for  some 
cases  these  physical  intensities,  which,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  intensity  of  light  sensation,  are  entirely  ineffective,  is  the 
purpose  of  our  experiments. 

Fechner's  paradox  trial  had  shown  that  if  one  eye  were 
I>artially  obscured  by  a  smoked  glass  or  similar  means,  there 
occurred  a  brightening  of  the  whole  vision  field  when  that  eye 
was  closed.  It  appeared,  however,  from  some  preliminary 
trials,  that  this  is  only  true  if  a  glass  is  used  which  absorbs 
most  of  the  light.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  glass  or  episkotis- 
ter  isused,  which  absorbs  comparatively  little  light,  on  the 
closing  of  the  one  eye  the  whole  visual  field  appears  darker. 
Between  these  limits,  therefore,  there  must  be,  corresponding 
to  Aubert's  and  Fechner's  minimum-point,  an  indifference 
I>oint,  where  no  difference  will  appear  in  the  intensity  of  the 
common  visual  field,  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual 
field  on  the  closing  of  the  one  eye.  To  find  this  point,  then, 
was  the  object  of  these  experiments. 

Placing  himself  before  the  left-hand  screen  of  our  apparatus 
with  hiR  eyes  to  the  ox>enings,  the  observer  looks  at  the  white 
square  with  the  left  eye  free  and  the  right  eye  darkened  by  the 
episkotister,  admitting  only  a  few  degrees  of  light.  After 
looking  for  a  moment  he  pulls  the  string  attached  to  the  slide, 
thus  shutting  off  the  object  entirely  from  the  right  eye,  and 
immediately  reports  whether  the  object  looks  more  or  less  or 
equally  bright.  Then  changing  over  to  the  right-hand  screen, 
he  repeats  the  trial,  having  now  the  right  eye  free  and  the 
left  partially  obscured.  Then  the  episkotister  is  readjusted 
so  as  to  admit  a  little  more  light  and  the  trials  made  again, 
beginning  this  time  on  the  right  side  and  changing  over  to 
the  left,  and  so  on  through  all  the  degrees  of  light  between 
the  two  extremes.  It  was  usually  found  that  the  indifference 
I>oint  did  not  occur  upon  the  admission  of  one  particular 
degree  of  light,  but  usually  extended  over  a  considerable 
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number  of  degrees,  and  that  often  when  the  object  had  begun 
to  appear  darker  or  brighter,  it  would,  upon  a  further  change, 
again  seem  equal.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  trials  the 
average  of  the  equal  points  was  taken  as  representing  the  in- 
difference point  for  that  series.  And  where,  as  sometimes 
happened,  there  was  a  sudden  change  from  brighter  to  darker, 
a x>oint  midway  between  was  taken  as  the  ''equal"  point. 
All  the  trials  were  made  under  similar  conditions  by  two  ob- 
servers. In  order  to  vary  the  conditions  as  much  as  possible, 
one  series  was  made  beginning  with  the  episkotister  admitting 
5""  of  light  and  proceeding  upwards  to  180'',  the  next  pro- 
ceeding from  180^  to  5°,  the  next  beginning  within  the  limits 
of  the  ''  equal"  points  and  proceeding  both  up  and  down  till 
those  limits  were  passed,  and  then  going  back  again  to  the 
region  of  equality.  Different  absolute  intensities  were  used 
and  a  series  of  trials  made  for  each,  the  intensity  being  varied, 
as  already  said,  by  placing  more  or  fewer  sheets  of  tissue 
pax>er  over  the  apertures.  There  was  found  to  be  a  variation 
in  the  results  in  close  correspondence  with  the  variations  in 
the  absolute  intensity,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 
Some  supplementary  trials  were  also  made  with  pure  colors, 
the  results  of  which  are  also  appended.  In  the  table  the  ab- 
solute intensity  used  in  the  first  series  of  trials  (that  of  a  32, 
<^andle  power  lamp  behind  two  sheets  of  tissue  paper)  is 
taken  as  360°,  and  the  others  in  comparison  with  it,  and 
measured  by  means  of  an  episkotister  photometer.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  observer  K  the  results  for  the  two  sides 
were  so  different  that  they  had  to  be  given  separately.  The 
two  eyes  of  the  observer  K,  although  in  the  same  state 
refractively,  are  in  several  respects  considerably  different. 
The  left  eye  has  an  iris  of  different  color  and  a  considerably 
smaller  pupil  than  the  right.      With  the  other  observer, 

^  If  one  tissue  paper  allows  i-~-)  of  the  incident  light  to  pass, 

then  through  2  papers  (-^)  '  should  be    transmitted,  through  m 

papers,  (-^)  "*,  according  to  the  theory.  By  photometrical  mea- 
surement the  transmission  through  several  sheets  is  always  found 
to  be  a  little  greater  than  the  computed  value.  This  is  due  to  the 
ciroumstanoe  that  by  the  contact  of  the  different  sheets  the 
number  of  absorbing  and  diffuse-reflecting  surfaces  is  diminished. 
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the  combined  results  of  the  two  eyes  are  given,  though  in  this 
case,  also,  a  difference  was  noticeable,  though  smaller  and 
less  constant. 

TABLE  I. 

EXPBBIHBHTS  WTTH  WHTTB  LIGHT. 


Number 

of 
Tissue 
Papers. 


2 

4 

6 

10 

10  and  2 

•bMCl   of 

ord>  white 


? 


is 

04 


OB 

a 
a 


360 
210 
120 

12(?) 


OBSERVER:   K. 


LtMWT  Stdm. 


Av. 

Value. 


127i^ 


m.V. 


i 


1^ 


0,146 
0,175 
0,188 
0,216 

0,354 


Right  Bids. 


Av. 
Value. 


132i° 


m.V. 


SiJ 


0,188 
0,203 
0,213 
0,296 

0,368 


OBSERVER:  R. 


Lbft  and  Right 

SiDB. 


Av. 
Value. 


m.V. 


5° 


S 


SJ 


0,177 
0,214 
0,277 
0,337 

0,458 


TABLE  n. 
EXPBSnCBNTS  WTTH  COLORED  LlOHT. 


OBSERVER:  K. 

OBSERVER:  R. 

Color. 

LSFT  SiDB. 

Right  Side. 

Lbft  and  Right 
Side. 

Av. 
Value. 

m.V. 

Ratio  to 

the  Pull 

Light 

Av. 
Value. 

m.V. 

Ratio  to 

the  Pull 

Light. 

Av. 
Value. 

m.V. 

Ratio  to 

the  PuU 

Lights 

Red 

Green 

Blue 

88JO 
100J° 
95A° 

3i° 

0,231 
0,280 
0,265 

9Wi° 
123  6 
106i|° 

3A° 

0,274 
0,343 
0,296 

110A° 
1181^ 

5<^ 

ijo 

0,307 
0,256 
0,329 

In  Table  I  the  numbers  given  as  "  average- values  "  rep- 
resent the  number  of  degrees  of  the  episkotlster,  through 
which  the  light  had  to  pass  in  order  to  produce  no  efifect  on 
the  total  intensity.  These  numbers  are  attained  by  averaging, 
in  the  case  of  observer  K,  the  results  of  two  double  series  of 
experiments;  in  the  case  of  observer  E,  of  four  double  series. 

The  second  table  contains  the  results  of  a  few  experiments 
with  colored  light.    In  these  exx>eriments  the  two  openings 
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which  served  as  objects  were  covered  with  a  combination  of 
tissue  papers  and  colored  gelatine  plates.  Three  combinations 
of  apparently  eqnal  brightness  were  sel^H^ted  with  the  help  of 
the  spectroscope.  The  one  permitted  the  transmission  of  the 
red  end  of  the  spectrum  only,  up  to  the  line  D,  while  the 
second  absorbed  all  light  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum,  allowing 
only  the  transmission  of  the  rays  between  D  and  F,  and  the 
last  combination  extinguished  all  rays  less  refrangible  than 
F.  We  found  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  colored  light  more 
difficult  and  uncertain ;  the  region  of  equality  is  distributed 
over  a  larger  field.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  two  observers.  For  K  the  greatest  average  value  is  found 
in  green,  where  B  has  the  smallest.  If  differences  in  the  in- 
tensity of  our  colors,  which  could  not  be  entirely  excluded, 
were  the  cause,  we  should  expect  another  result.  If  our 
green  was  brighter  than  the  two  other  colors,  it  should  have 
the  smallest  average  value  for  both  observers.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  color  has 
different  values  of  intensity  for  different  observers. 

By  m,  V.  we  denote  in  our  tables  the  mean  variation,  i.  e., 
the  difference  between  the  result  of  the  single  series  and  their 
average.  Where  the  place  for  the  mean  variation  is  left 
empty  in  the  tables,  the  results  refer  to  one  series  of  experi- 
ments only. 

If  we  now  cast  a  glance  at  our  tables  in  order  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  bearing  of  our  results,  we  notice  that  they 
differ  in  two  points  considerably  from  those  of  former  investi- 
gation. First,  the  minimum  point  of  effectiveness  of  the  light 
applied  to  the  second  eye  (or  in  the  terms  of  Fechner  and 
Aubert,  the  maximal  point  of  obscuration  of  the  common 
visual  field)  is  found  at  higher  intensities  than  by  former 
authors  on  the  subject.  Second,  the  phenomenon  is  greatly 
dependent  on  the  absolute  intensity. 

Concerning  the  first  point,it  is  true  we  have  to  assume  that 
we  should  arrive  at  lower  values  for  the  minimum  point,  if 
we  should  proceed  to  higher  intensities  than  360^.  We  should 
expect  that  there  is  an  intensity  for  which  the  average  value 
of  the  point  of  ineffectiveness  would  show  the  ratio  0,122  of 
the  full  light,  as  found  by  Aubert.    Of  greater  importance  is 
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ihe  second  point,  the  dependence  of  the  phenomenon  on 
the  absolute  intensity.  This  dependence  presents  itself  in 
our  table  I  in  such  an  obvioas  and  regular  manner  that  it  is 
•astonishing'that  it  could  escape  the  notice  of  former  investi- 
^tors.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  they  worked  under  en- 
tirely different  conditions.  Also  the  difference  in  the  results 
of  observer  E,  for  left  and  right  side,  may  have  its  cause  in 
the  different  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  two  eyes. 

Bemabk  on  the  Fobegoikg  Abtiole. 


By  A.  KiBSOHMANN. 


The  above  reported  experiments  do  not  claim  to  be  decisive 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  absolute  values  of  the  minimal  point 
of  efficiency,  and  it  is  less  the  intention  of  the  article  to  solve 
the  problem  definitely  than  to  direct  attention  again  to 
this  subject,  which  touches  so  many  questions  of  interest  in 
the  psychology  of  the  sense  of  sight.  However,  this  much 
may  be  concluded  with  certainty  from  these  exx>eriments, 
namely,  that  the  phenomenon  referred  to  is  dependent  on 
the  absolute  intensity.  For  small  absolute  brightness  the 
loss  of  intensity  in  binocular  vision  is  comparatively  greater 
than  for  higher  intensities ;  or  in  other  words,  the  ratio  of 
apparent  intensities  of  an  impression  in  monocular  and  binoc- 
ular vision  cannot  be  considered  as  constant.  A  few  remarks 
will  perhaps  contribute  something  to  the  explanation  of  the 
paradox  trial  in  particular,  and  of  the  problem  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  two  eyes  in  general. 

What  is  the  paradox  in  Fechner's  experimentf  That  a  de- 
crease of  physical  intensity  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  in- 
tensity in  sensation.  Or,  in  our  special  case,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  intensity,  applied  to  the  one  retina,  has 
no  effect  on  the  total  brightness  of  the  binocular  impression. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  it  has  no  effect  at  alL 
Its  effect  goes  in  another  direction.  The  double  eye  has 
not  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  total  intensity.  Its  princi- 
pal function  is  to  accomplish  those  parallactic  relations 
which  serve  as  the  chief  means  of  depth-perception.     If  to  the 
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image  of  one  eye  that  of  the  other  is  added,  the  result  is  some- 
thing else  than  a  mere  summation  of  intensities.  A  part  of 
the  physical  energy  which  now  readies  the  two  retinae  will  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  new  result,  the  creation  of  a  single 
image  and  the  projection  of  it  into  the  third  dimension.  Now 
since  these  parallactic  relations,  which  give  rise  to  our  depth- 
perception,  are  independent  of  intensity,  the  energy  needed 
to  produce  these  effects  will  not  be  proportionate  to  the  total 
energy,  but  it  will  in  all  cases  demand  a  certain  amount,  below 
which  the  effect  wUl  not  be  attained. 

Let  us  call  the  physical  intensity  which  arrives  at  the  one 
retina  t\,  that  arriving  at  the  other  t,,  and  that  physical 
energy  which  is  at  least  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the 
binocular  effect  x.  Now  there  are  three  cases  possible.  If 
t\  and  1*3  are  both  greater  than  x,  in  the  case  of  binocular 
combination,  the  subtraction  of  the  energy,  x,  which  is  needed 
for  this  effect,  will  cause  a  darkening  of  the  binocular  visual 
field,  but  the  brightness  will  still  be  greater  than  either  t\  or 
i  singly.  If  x  is  just  equal  to  one  of  the  monocular  inten- 
sities, the  binocular  intensity  will  be  equal  to  the  other  mo- 
nocular. The  closing  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  image  had  an 
intensity  equal  to  x,  will  then  cause  the  vanishing  of  the 
binocular  space-effect,  but  without  any  change  in  intensity. 
This  is  the  case  where  we  have  just  reached  the  i>oint  of 
inefficiency.  Finally,  if  one  of  the  monocular  intensities,  say 
tg,  is  smaller  than  the  minimum  value  of  x,  the  intensity  of 
the  binocular  impression,  when  endowed  with  three-dimen- 
sional properties,  will  be  smaller  than  t\ ,  because  a  part  of 
this  physical  intensity  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  the 
stereoscopic  effect,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  second  eye  will, 
by  setting  free  again  this  part  of  the  energy,  be  followed  by  an 
increase  of  the  light  intensity.  This  is  the  case  in  Fechner's 
paradox  experiment.  This  theory  would  account  quite  well 
for  the  paradox  experiment,  but  it  does  not  for  the  conjugate 
intensities.  In  order  to  explain  this  side  of  the  affair,  we 
have  to  make  the  additional  assumption  that  in  cases  where 
one  of  the  monocular  intensities  is  very  small,  while  the  other 
is  comparatively  high,  the  binocular  effect  is  incomplete  or 
vanishes  entirely.  The  works  of  previous  authors  are  not  quite 
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dear  on  tiiis  point,  bot  it  seems  to  me  qoite  natand  that,  if 
to  the  one  eye  is  applied  the  intensity  1,  to  the  other  the  in* 
tensity  0,122,  or  less  than  that,  the  stereoscopic  effect  is 
lowered  or  even  ezdnded.  After  all  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  wii^Yimai  point  of  obscnration  coindde  with  our  point  of 
least  effect  on  the  total  of  visual  ftdd.  Accordinic  to  the  fore- 
going remarks,  it  remains,  therefore,  a  problem  of  farther  in- 
yestigation  whether  or  not  the  paradox  phenomenon  takes 
place  equally  in  the  case  of  real  binocular  combination  with 
three  dim^isioual  properties,  and  in  cases  of  partly  co-indd- 
ing  double-images. 
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THE  INPLUBNCB  OP  THE  OOLOB  OP  8UBPACE8  ON 
OUR  ESTIMATION  OP  THBIE  MAGNITUDE. 


Bt  J.  O.  QuANTZ,  B.  A. 


One  of  the  most  generally  known  optical  Ulusions  is  the 
apparently  increased  diameter  of  the  rising  moon.  For  this 
phenomenon  there  are  different  explanations.  It  is  said  that 
if  the  moon  be  near  the  horizon,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  objects  at  a  distance,  but  well  known  to 
us.  When  the  moon  is  high  in  the  sky,  near  or  at  the  zenith, 
— where  the  diameter  is  really  a  little  greater,  on  account  of 
its  being  nearly  4,000  miles  nearer, — we  have  no  sach  opi>or- 
tunity.  This  explanation,  however,  is  not  satisfactory  ;  for 
if  we  see  the  high- standing  moon  re-appear  behind  steep 
rocks  or  high  buildings,  the  phenomenon  does  not  occur. 

A  more  satisfactory  explanation  is  this  :  We  project  the 
celestial  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  sky.  But  the  apparent 
form  of  the  sky  is  not  that  of  a  sphere,  but  of  a  flatter  vault, 
like  a  watch-case.  Now,  we  attribute  to  all  objects  which  we 
project  on  a  surface  thesize  which  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  surface  itself  would  have  at  the  distance  at  which  we 
think  we  see  it. 

Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  there  is  one  x>oint 
which  has  been  overlooked.  When  the  moon  appears  very 
large  at  the  horizon,  she  has  always  a  strongly  orange  or 
reddish  color.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  ;  and  it  can  really  be  observed  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  less  conspicuous  when  the  reddish  color  is  absent. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  the  redness  of  the  moon 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  illusion.  The  two  phenomena  may 
perhaps  be  traced  back  to  the  same  cause.  It  may  be,  for 
example,  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes 
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the  red  color  by  its  absorption  of  the  more  refrangible  rays 
of  light,  is  also,  on  account  of  the  dimness  in  which  distant 
objects  appear  through  it,  the  cause  of  our  illusion.  But  it 
remains  a  question  of  interest  whether  this  red  color  has  any. 
thing  to  do  with  the  geometrical  optical  illusion.  From  this 
particular  phenomenon  arises  a  more  general  question :  Has 
the  quality  of  light  sensations  an  influence  on  the  estimation 
of  size  f  With  a  view  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  ex- 
I^eriments  reported  in  the  following  pages  were  undertaken. 
The  apparatus  used,  of  which  the  accompan3iDg  figure 
gives  an  idea,  consisted  of  a  large  case,  having  one  end  ox>en, 
and  at  the  other  an  observing-tube.  The  case  was  painted 
on  the  inside  a  dead  black  to  prevent  its  reflecting  light ; 
the  tube  was  covered  inside  and  outside  with  black  velvet. 
Within  this  case  were  two  movable  black  screens  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision.  Each  of  these  screens 
was  provided  with  an  opening,  in  order  to  receive  the  objects. 
The  latter  were  diaphragms  of  thin  brass  with  a  circular 
aperture,  behind  which  were  placed  gelatine  papers  of  differ- 
ent colors.  In  order  to  prevent  the  light  from  passing  between 
the  screens,  the  latter  were  provided  at  their  inside  edge  with 
strips  of  black  velvet,  which  overlapped  each  other  without 
hampering  the  movement. 

In  a  few  experiments  where  two  white  circles  were  com- 
X>ared,  the  circles  were  equal,  but  for  the  others  unequal ;  so 
that  when  they  apx>eared  to  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  they 
would  not  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  observer's  eye, 
i.  e.,  not  in  the  same  plane.  This  excluded  the  possibility  of 
judging  the  discs  to  be  equal  by  noticing  that  they  were  in 
the  same  plane.  The  right  hand  diaphragm  was  stationary, 
at  a  distance  of  1,240  mm.  from  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  the 
left  movable,  running  in  a  slit  in  the  bottom  of  the  case. 
This  movement,  in  both  directions,  was  made  by  means  of 
pulleys  at  the  open  end  of  the  case,  remote  f rom]the  observer, 
and  cords  attached  to  both  ends  of  the  frame  supporting  the 
diaphragm  which  contained  the  disc ;  so  that  the  observer 
himself  was  able  to  regulate  the  distance.  Outside  and  under- 
neath the  case,  to  admit  of  being  seen  without  removing  the 
lid,  was  a  millimeter  scale,  zero  being  in  the  plane  of  the 
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fixed  disc.  The  peri>endioalar  part  of  the  Bled  of  the  movable 
object,  reaching  down  a  little  deeper  than  the  scale,  had  an 
arrow-formed  white  mark,  which  served  as  an  index.  The 
whole  apparatus  was  placed  with  the  oi>en  side  against  a 
window  with  white  ground-glass.  Fig.  1  shows  the  arrange- 
ment seen  from  the  open  side.  Each  trial  consisted  simply 
in  changing  the  position  of  the  left  disc  to  the  i>oint  at  which 
it  appeared  to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  right,  knd  then 
recording  its  position.  Each  color  was  compared  separately 
with  white.  A  series  of  trials  was  made  with  two  white  discs 
to  determine  what  variation  might  result,  which  was  not  due 
to  color. 

The  quality  of  the  colors  used,  according  to  a  spectro- 
scopical  examination,  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
wave-lengths  are  obtained  by  graphical  interpolation. 

The  method  of  calculation  may  be  outlined  thus  :  Figs.  2 
and  3  show  a  horizontal  section,  Fig.  2   having  the  larger 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


circle  in  the  fixed  position,  and  Fig.  3  the  smaller,  d  is  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  circle  (40.676  mm.)  ;  d'  of  smaller 
(36.703  mm.),  which  is  therefore  nearer  the  eye  when  they 
appear  of  equal  magnitude ;  f  half  distance  (19.6  mm.)  be- 
tween the  discs ;  r  distance  of  the  eye  (1.240  mm.)  from  the 
position  of  the  normal  disc  (stationary  at  right  side)  ;  «, 
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Tisnal  angle  of  Iwger  disc  in  aormal  poeition  ;  a-,  ot  smaller ; 
ii,  Tieoal  aogle  of  half  dUCance  betve^i  discs  at  nonual 
poaitilon;  fm.a  +  %f  -=a'  +  i,. 

a  (easily  loond  by  triffODontetrical  calcalatioa  by  means  of 
tlie  formnlffi : 

For  the  oolora  orange,  blae-green,  violet  and  poiple  : 

a  =  10fi2'21".  8 
Mmllarly  :  «'(»'  —  f  )  =  1=^^ «'  89".  2 

The  visual  angles  ot  the  moved  object  and  also  the  angular 
value  of  Qie  mean  variation  were  determined  by  means  of  the 
same  formala.  If  ire  denote  by  p  that  distance  of  the  movable 
object,  in  which  it  appears  of  equal  size  with  the  normal 
disc,  by  y  and  z  the  angular  distances  of  the  inner  and  oater 
edge  ot  the  movable  disc  from  the  median  line,  and  finally  by 
X  Ui«  visoal  angle  ot  the  movable  disc,  then  we  have 
l.n../±?'re>p./±? 

P  P 

P 

and  x=  z  —  y 
The  angular  value  of  the  mean  variation  has  been  determined 
ing  procedure.  Suppose  the  average  of  the  reg- 
I  ot  a  series  of  50  or  100  single  trials  (/',,/>,, 
)  be  /)„  and  the  mean  variation  J.  ^ow  we  com- 
Ed  angle  (x)  for  : 

p  —    />■ 
P  —    />■  +  J 
and  p  —    f„—  J 

nlar  valne  ot  tiie  mean  variation  will  be 

J)— a:(fQr/.„)]  +  [a:(forf„)— a:(forp„  — J)  ] 

2 
amber  of  trials  was  made  with  each  eye.  Bach 
qperiments  was  computed  separately,  and 
mbined  in  tables.  The  aeries  numbered  I  to  IV 
ion  of  Experiments,"  in  the  snbjoined  tables, 
d  as  follows :  la  I  the  colored  circle  was  the 
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lai^r,  and  to  the  right,  t.  e.,  stationary;  II,  ri^t,  and 
small ;  in,  left,  large ;  IV,  left,  email.  Fig.  2  above  thoe 
represents  the  series  I  and  lY,  while  Fig.  3  shows  the  posi- 
tion for  n  and  HI.  For  the  colors,  red,  yellow,  blue  and 
green,  there  were  only  two  divisions  corresponding  to  lY  and 
ni  respectively,  the  colored  disc  being  always  at  the  left. 
The  experiments  with  these  colors  were  made  first,  in  1893- 
94  ;  all  others  were  done  in  1894-96. 

For  each  series  the  average  distance  of  the  movable  (left 
hand)  disc  was  fonnd,  and  the  visnal  angle  determined  and 
compared  with  the  an^e  of  normal  magnitude,  t.  e.,  the 
angle  subtending  the  fixed  disc.  The  results  are  given  under 
' 'Average  Deviation  from  Normal  Magnitude"  in  the 
tabulated  statements.  Plus  indicates  that  the  visual  angle 
of  the  white  disc  was  greater  than  that  of  the  colored  by  so 
much,  when  they  were  judged  to  be  equal ;  minus j  that  it  was 
less;  t.  e.,  in  those  marked  pliLS^  the  color  was  over- 
estimated, in  minus  it  was  underestimated. 

In  all  the  observations  care  was  taken  to  exclude  from  the 
eye  other  light  than  that  which  entered  through  the  observing- 
tube.  The  intensity  of  light  was  slightly  greater  on  certain 
days  than  on  others.  But  this  made  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  results,  as  was  proved  by  a  set  of  exx>eriments  under- 
taken for  the  puri>ose,  with  different  light-intensities.  Also 
the  intensity-relation  between  the  colored  and  uncolored  disc 
was  changed  in  order  to  see  its  infiuence  on  the  judgment.  The 
result  was  negative.  There  was  made,  e.^.,  for  the  color  blue, 
one  series  where  the  colored  disc  was  compared  with  a  white, 
composed  of  three  tissue  pax>ers  ;  while  in  an  other  series  the 
white  consisted  of  four  tissue  papers.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  series  was  smaller  than  the  mean  variation. 
This  proves  that  irradiation  and  small  differences  in  the 
relative  light-intensities  have  under  such  circumstances, 
where  bright  objects  are  seen  before  an  entirely  dark  back- 
ground, no  effect  on  the  estimation  of  surface-magnitude. 
But  after  all,  we  chose  our  intensities  as  near  to  equality  as 
it  is  possible  to  get  them  by  comparison  of  differently  colored 
Buriaces  in  transmitted  light.  The  two  observed  circles  were 
exactly  on  a  level  with,  each  other  to  prevent  the  possibility 
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of  one  being  enlarged  by  occnpjring  a  higher  position,  and 
being  thns  projected  on  a  different  retinal  region.  The  differ- 
ence in  lateral  indirect  vision,  too,  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
cluded, by  the  circles  being  placed  equally  distant  to  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  centre  of  vision.  The  trials  were 
made  throughout  with  the  movable  disc  advancing  and 
receding  alternately,  so  that  any  possible  error  from  this 
source  was  ruled  out. 

The  tabulated  results  follow  in  Tables  II-X  (pages  33  to  38) . 

The  conclusions  previously  reached  were  modified  by  an  un- 
expected discovery,  viz.,  that  the  moved  circle  was  always 
underestimated.  This  is  confirmed,  too,  by  the  trials  in  which 
both  discs  were  white,  the  movable  one,  in  order  to  appear 
equal  to  the  other,  requiring  a  visual  angle  greater  by  28".  7 
to  4'  58".8,  and  only  in  one  instance  less,  and  then  but  5".5. 
On  an  average  the  moved  disc  was  underestimated  by  K. 
1'  31".8,  and  by  Q.  2'  28".8876.  We  found  also,  on  thinking 
back,  that  the  experimenter  had  in  almost  every  case  stopped, 
after  judging  the  circles  to  be  equal  while  slowly  moving  the 
one,  and  then  observing  them  at  rest  was  not  satisfied  with 
their  equality,  and  again  changed  their  relative  positions  a 
little.  The  underestimation  of  the  surface- magnitude  of  a 
bright  object  on  dark  ground  seems  according  to  our  experi- 
ments beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  on  a 
further  discussion  of  this  phenomenon,  the  examination  and 
explanation  of  which  remain  a  subject  for  later  investiga- 
tion. 

This  consideration  ought  not  to  affect  the  total  average 
with  the  colors  where  half  the  trials  were  made  with  the 
white  disc  moved  (orange,  blue-green,  violet,  purple) ;  but 
with  red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  the  white  was  always  at 
rest.  Making  the  allowance  which  the  trials  with  the  two 
white  circles  indicate,  t.  e.,  taking  into  account  the  average 
underestimation  of  the  moved  disc,  and  computing  after  this 
modification  the  ratios  of  the  over  or  underestimation  of 
the  colored  objects  to  the  normal  magnitudes,  we  arrive  at 
the  results  in  Table  XI. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  also  to  compare  the  accuracy 
of  the  judgment  for  the  different  colors.    For  this  purpose  we 
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Tablb  XI. 


COLOB. 


Bed, 

Orange, 

Yellow, 

Green, 

Bine-green, 

Blue, 

Violet, 

Porple, 


Omt-  OB  UHDKB-ESTnf  ATION, 
RATIO  TO  Tin  NOBMAL  MAOHITUDB. 

Observer  K. 

Observer  Q. 

+0.02525 

+0.0066 

+0.0858 

+0.0031 

+0.00825 

+0.0020 

—0.01335 

+0.0094 

—0.0138 

—0.0018 

—0.02205 

—0.0024 

—0.0134 

—0.00785 

+0.0045 

+0.0078 

Table  Xn. 


OBSERVER  K. 

OBSERVER  Q. 

COLOB. 

ATBBAOB  MBAN  VABIATION 

Aybbaob  Mban  Vabiatiob. 

AbMlntoVfthw. 

Batloofth* 
Normal  Magnitud* 

AbMluto  YalM. 

Ratio  of  tli« 
NonnalMafnitad* 

Bed, 

Orange, 

YeUow, 

Oreen, 

Bine-green, 

Bine, 

Violet, 

Pnrple, 

1'    6".681 
1'  18".92875 
1'  19".481 
1'  29'M225 
1'  27^.9481 
1'  34".719 
1'  22".835 
1'  18".4016 

1'  25".9625 
1'  11".3306 
1'  11".25 
1'  10".87 
1'  28".88875 
1'  22'Mll 
V  14".7469 
1'  24".3672 

Av.  of  all  Colore, 
White, 

1'  22^.264 
1'  14".175 

0.0181 
(=  ca.  A) 

0.0110 

1'  18^.6278 
1'     2".71875 

0.0125 
(=  ca.  A) 

0.0003 
(=  oa.  til) 

40  QUANTZ : 

have  in  Table  XII  placed  together  the  average  mean  variations, 
which  remain  without  exception  between  the  limits  of  1'  and 
1^'.  The  accuracy  in  case  of  the  comparison  of  two  white 
discs  is  only  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  comparison 
of  a  colored  disc  with  a  white  one.  Among  the  104  series  of 
experiments  there  are  only  three  cases  where  the  m.  Y.  is 
greater  than  2',  and  fifteen  cases  where  it  amoants  to  less 
than  1'.  The  greatest  value  for  the  m.  Y.  occurred  in  the  ex- 
periments with  blue  (Observer  K.)^  and  amounts  to  2'  12".  06, 
which  corresponds  to  a  relative  value  of  0.0216  of  the  normal 
magnitude.  The  smallest  m.  Y.  we  find  in  the  exx>eriments 
with  purple  —>  35".  9,  that  is,  0.0059  of  the  normal  magnitude, 
or  a  little  more  than  the  smallest  visual  angle  which  can  be 
X>erceived  in  colored  light.  ^  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that 
everywhere  in  our  tables,  where  we  give  the  average  in 
minutes  and  seconds,  these  absolute  values  contain  a  certain 
small  inaccuracy,  because  the  averaged  values  refer  to  differ- 
ent normal  magnitudes.  (For  the  colors  red,  yellow,  green 
and  blue,  the  normal  magnitudes  are  6227".3  and  6106" ;  for 
the  other  colors  they  are  6741".8  and  6099".3 ;  in  the  case 
of  two  white  discs  the  normal  magnitude  was  always  674r'.8.) 
In  the  relative  values  reported  in  our  tables,  this  inaccuracy 
is  eliminated. 

If  we  review  the  results  of  our  investigation  in  the  con- 
densed form  given  in  Tables  XI  and  XII,  we  are  able  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions  concerning  the  infiueifce  of  the 
quality  of  light-sensation  on  the  estimation  of  surface  mag- 
nitudes : 

There  is  a  small,  but  decided,  infiuence  of  color.  Bed, 
orange,  yellow  and  also  purple  have  been  overestimated 
by  both  observers,  while  blue-green,  blue  and  violet  show  a 
decided  underestimation.  The  color  of  the  middle  of  the 
si>ectrum  only,  green,  has  different  effects  on  the  two  observ- 
ers. The  over  and  underestimation  respectively,  although 
they  may  take  part  in  causing  optical  illusions,  are  not  con- 


^Uhthoff,  ''Ueber  die  kleinsten  wahmehmbaren  GtoBichtswinkel 
in  den  verschiedenen  Theilen  des  Spektrnms."  ZeiUehTift  fur  P^y- 
ehoHogie  und  Fhy»ioU>gie  der  8iwne$organef  B.  I,  p.  166  ft. 
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siderable  enoagh  to  ezplain  a  phenomenon  like  that  of  the  rising 
moon.  They  are  indeed  very  small,  varying  between  the 
limits  of  ^  and  yl^^  of  the  normal  magnitude  for  the  Observer 
K.y  and  ^^  to  ^^  for  the  Observer  Q.  But  they  present 
themselves  with  a  marked  r^ularity  and  constancy,  and  with 
a  decided  coincidence  of  their  direction  in  the  results  of  the 
two  observers. 

In  order  to  secure  the  commensurability  of  the  results  for 
the  different  colors,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  for  all  colors 
approximately  the  same  normal  magnitude,  which  was  less 
than  2^  (»  about  4  diameters  of  the  full  moon)  and  more 
than  l^""  (or  about  3  diameters  of  the  moon).  It  is  possible 
that  the  over  or  underestimation  would  be  found  to  be  more 
considerable  in  case  of  smaller  normal  magnitudes. 

BiteUMi:. 

I.  When  colored  surfaces  of  moderate  size  are  seen  on  a 
darker  background,  the  colors  of  the  less  refrangible 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  reddish  purple,  show  a 
decided  tendency  towards  overestimation  in  space-exten- 
sion, while  for  the  more  refrangible  colors  of  the  spec- 
trum a  marked  underestimation  takes  place. 

n.  Our  judgment  of  the  equality  of  surface-magnitudes 
shows  a  rather  high  degree  of  accuracy,  which  is  for 
white  but  little  greater  than  for  colored  surfaces. 

in.  White  or  colored  surfaces  of  moderate  size,  seen  on  a 
dark  background,  are  underestimated  in  size  when  seen 
in  motion  towards  or  from  the  eye. 


MINOR   STUDIES   FROM    THE    PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY  OP  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

OOMMUNICATBD  BT  E.  B.  TTTOHENEB. 

XI. — Some  Questions  of  the  Cutaneous  Sensibility. 


By  W.  B.  Puxsbuby,  A.  B. 


iNTRODUOnON. 

This  article  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  during  the  academic  year  1893-94,  at  the  Cornell  Psy- 
chological Laboratory.  The  method  employed  was  the 
second  of  those  used  by  E.  H.  Weber  in  his  classic  investi- 
gation of  cutaneous  space  relations.  A  point  on  the  skin 
was  touched  and  the  subject  requested  to  indicate  the  point 
stimulated  as  accurately  as  possible.  The  average  error  of  such 
attempts  at  localization  afforded  a  relative  measure  of  the 
space  sensibility  of  the  skin.  Weber  himself  considered  this 
average  error  an  absolute  measure  of  the  local  sensibility  of 
the  part  of  the  skin  worked  upon.  He  says:  ^'Bestimmt 
man  mit  einem  Zirkel  und  Maasstabe  wie  weit  der  Beobachter 
von  dem  gesuchten  Orte  entfemt  bleibt,  wenn  er  demselben 
am  nachsten  zu  sein  glaubt,  und  nimmt  aus  vielen  solchen 
Bestimmungen  das  Mittel,  so  wird  man  finden,  dass  es  desto 
weiter  von  ihm  entfemt  bleibt  je  unvollkommener  der 
Raumsinn  in  dem  Theile  der  Haut  ist  an  welchem  der 
Versuch  gemacht  wird.^" 

1.  Czermak  objected  that  this  average  error  must  be  iu 
every  case  too  small,  and  therefore  rejects  the  method  en- 
tirely. He  says:^  ^'Bei  dieser  Bestimmung  spielt  der 
Zufall  eine  so  bedeutende  RoUe  dass  der  Worth  des  ganzen 
Verfahrens  zur  Ermittlung  der  Feinheitsgrade  des  Raumsin- 
nes  in   Frage  gestellt  wird.     ♦     ♦     ♦     Hier  hilft  es  auch 

*Ueber  den  Raumsinn,  pp.  89-90.  In  the  Verhandlungen  d.  k, 
$doh9i8chen  OeaelUchaft  d,  H^iasens,  in  Leipzig.  Math.-phya,  Claeae. 
1862. 

'Physiologische  Studien,  2te  Folge,  pp.  52-53. 
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nicht  das  Mittel  aus  vielen  Beobachtungen  zu  ziehen, 
da  die  BestimmuDgen  in  iiberwiegender  Zahl  zu  klein 
Bind,  das  Mittel  daber  anch  zu  klein  ansfallen  muss. 
Bei  dem  Yerfahren  mit  dem  Zirkel  ist  die  Bestim- 
mung  durch  zwei  Grenzwerthe,  einen  kleinsten  und  einen 
grossten  beschrankt,  wahrend  bei  diesem  Yerfahren  nur  der 
eine  und  zwar  der  grosste  Grenzwerth  nicht  iiberschritten 
werden  kann,  indem  es  fur  dieses  Yerfahren  gar  keinen 
kleinsten  Grenzwerth  gibt.  Der  kleinste  Grenzwerth  ist  bier 
=B  0,  wenn  namlich  die  suchende  Sonde  zufallig  die  zuerst 
beruhrte  Hautstelle  findet.  «  «  «  Aus  dem  gesagten  ergibt 
sich  nun  yon  selbst  dass  das  zweite  Weber' sche  Yerfahren 
zur  genaueren  Bestimmung  der  Feinheit  des  Baumsinnes  in 
der  Haut  ganzlich  unbranchbar  sei." 

In  bis  statement  of  the  facts,  Czermak  is  unquestionably 
correct.  The  average  error  wiU  necessarily  be  smaller  than  the 
limen  of  twoness.  But  his  conclusion  that  the  method  is  for 
this  reason  useless  is  not  so  unexceptionable.  For,  although 
itself  too  small,  the  error  must  nevertheless  bear  a  constant 
and  mathematically  determinable  relation  to  the  limen.  It  is 
plain  that  within  the  figure  formed  by  the  limen,  one  point 
would  be  hit  upon  as  often  as  any  other  in  an  infinite  number 
of  exi>eriments.  Within  the  limen  there  is  no  diverting 
agency  which  would  tend  to  favor  one  point  rather  than  any 
other.  All  would  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  chance.  The 
case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  shots  fired  at  a  target,  where 
there  is  a  conscious  endeavor  to  hit  the  centre.  For  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  subject,  the  figure  bounded  by  the  limen  is  a 
mathematical  point.  Centre  and  circumference  are  one  for  him. 
Consequently,  his  attempt  to  touch  the  figure  bounded  by  the 
limen  has  no  effect  in  directing  a  point  towards  the  centre 
rather  than  towards  any  other  point  within  its  area. — ^It 
might  be  supx>08ed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  periphery  would 
be  favored ;  approach  being  usually  made  from  the  outside. 
But  the  localization  is  frequently  made  from  above,  and  at 
the  first  attempt.  Even  when  a  point  outside  the  limen  is 
first  touched,  and  the  correction  made  by  moving  along  the 
surface,  the  exploring  pencil  generally  moves  around  in  all 
directions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  point  sought,  and  often 
finally  stops  only  on  the  far  side  of  it.  This  lack  of  direct- 
ing agency  is  not  only  theoretically  demonstrable,  but  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  our  results.  ^ 

If  we  should  average  the  errors  made  on  every  radius  of  the 

*  The  abeenoe  of  preference  of  the  periphery  in  this  context  of 
amount  of  locaUzauon  error  does  not.  of  course,  conflict  with  ihe 
tendency  to  localize  in  a  certain  dtrecnon,  noticea  below. 
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figure  formed  by  the  limen,  and  plot  on  the  radii  the  averages 
thus  obtained,  we  should  have  a  line  bounding  a  figure  simSar 
to  that  bounded  by  the  limen  and  dividing  the  area  of  the  limen 
into  equal  x>art8.  This  line  of  average  error  would,  i.  e.,  con- 
tain the  same  area  within  it  as  was  contained  between  it  and 
the  limen.  By  the  law  of  similar  figures,  the  distance  from  the 
point  touched  to  any  i>oint  on  the  line  of  average  error  would 
be  to  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  corresponding 

point  on  the  limen  as  1  to  1^27  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  mean  error  of  localization  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of 
discrimination  for  the  comparison  of  different  i>oints  of  the 

skin  ;  and  its  reduction  (multiplication  by  V2)  will  give  a 
value  comparable  with  the  value  of  the  limen  as  determined 
by  other  methods.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  i>oints  to  which 
we  desire  to  call  attention  in  the  present  investigation. 

2.  Another  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  investigation 
was  the  determination  of  the  i>art  played  in  localization  by 
the  visual  image,  which  the  reagent  Wn.  i  had  already  found 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  all  cutaneous  space  judgments. 
To  obtain  this  a  number  of  series  were  made  with  the  subject 
localizing  so  far  as  possible  in  terms  of  tactual  sensations 
alone,  followed  by  a  number  of  series  in  which  as  much 
prominence  as  possible  was  given  to  the  visual  image.  In  order 
still  further  to  increase  the  prominence  of  the  visual  image, 
the  person  experimented  upon,  during  series  of  a  third  type, 
kept  the  eyes  open  and  fixed  on  the  arm  during  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pressure,  and  then  dosing  the  eyes  localized  as 
before. 

3.  A  third  problem  was  the  testing  of  the  results  obtained 
with  the  photograph- method  of  Henri.  In  tliis  the  subject 
localized  the  point  touched  upon  a  photograph  of  the  arm  in- 
stead of  upon  the  arm  itself.  Here  again  we  find  the  visual 
image  playing  an  important  role,  but  under  several  new  and 
complicating  influences. 

Experiments. 

Our  investigation  was  restricted  to  an  area  of  the  volar 
side  of  each  forearm,  extending  from  the  folds  of  the  skin  at 
the  base  of  the  palm  to  a  point  some  nine  centimeters  up  the 
arm  towards  the  elbow.  This  area  was  subdivided  into  twelve 
by  two  longitudinal  and  three  horizontal  lines.  Only  one  ex- 
periment was  made  on  each  of  these  parts  during  a  single 

1  Ueber  den  Ein^u88  der  Oetichtsaasociationen  auf  die  Baumwahr- 
nehmungen  der  Haut,  Phil,  Stud.  XIj  2,  As  Miss  Washburn's  paper 
is  logicaUy  prior  to  the  present,  the  latter  has  been  withheld  from 
pabuoation  until  the  appearance  of  the  Studien. 
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experimental  series,  as  it  was  found  that  the  after-effect  of 
pressure  exerted  a  disturbing  influence  npon  judgment.  It 
was  often  noticed  during  the  first  few  days  of  experimentation, 
when  this  i>oint  had  not  been  observed,  that  the  after-effect 
of  a  preceding  experiment  was  mistaken  for  the  impression 
given  to  be  localized.  Even  when  this  mistake  was  not  made, 
the  subject  was  conscious  of  a  confusion  due  to  the  same 
cause. 

During  exx>erimentation  the  reagent  sat  with  eyes  closed 
or  open,  as  t^e  method  required,  the  arm  resting  comfortably 
on  a  table.  The  experimenter  touched  a  point  on  the  skin 
with  a  charcoal  i>oint;  the  reagent  indicated  the  i>oint 
touched  with  another  and  similar  charcoal  point  The  error 
made  in  this  localization  was  then  measured  with  a  compass 
and  scale.  Care  was  taken  that  the  charcoal  i>oints  should 
be  of  the  same  size — one  millimeter  in  diameter.  Record 
was  made  both  of  amount  and  direction  of  error.  The 
directions  were  divided  into  eight  groups,  for  convenience 
of  record:  right  (B.),  left  (L.),  peripheral  or  towards 
wrist  (P.),  central  or  towards  elbow  (C),  and  the* directions 
midway  between  these:  U.  P.^  B.  P.^  L.  C.,  and  E.  C.  The 
Babjects  were  Miss  Washburn  (TTn.),  Messrs.  Knox  (^.), 
Bead  (i?.),  Titehener  (T.)  and  Watanabe  (We.).  With  the 
exception  of  R.,  all  had  had  experience  in  experimental  work, 
and  all  the  rest  except  K.  in  experiments  on  tiiis  same  portion 
of  the  arm. 

All  methods  of  collecting  the  results  from  a  limited  number 
of  experiments  are  liable  to  objection.  Two  methods  of 
massing  the  experiments  from  different  positions  are  open  to 
us.  The  results  may  be  averaged,  each  result  counting  for 
one,  without  reference  to  the  i>osition  of  stimulation  ;  or  the 
average  may  be  obtained  for  each  position  and  then  the  aver- 
age values  of  the  various  positions  averaged.  The  first 
method  may  be  very  unfair  to  some  particular  x>osition, 
since  the  errors  are  determined  in  their  position  by  chance, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  very  different  for  different 
I>ositions.  There  might,  for  instance,  be  a  large  proportion 
of  all  the  errors  towards  the  wrist  (P.)  made  at  some  i>oint 
of  great  sensibility.  If  averaged  directly,  the  value  for  P.  in 
the  given  case  would  be  much  too  small.  This  objection 
would,  of  course,  hold  against  any  method  of  determination 
in  which  care  was  not  taken  that  an  equal  number  of  experi- 
ments were  made  on  each  x>ortion  of  the  part  of  the  skin  which 
was  being  investigated.  The  other  method  allows  the  fewer 
exx>eriments  equal  weight  with  the  larger  number,  and  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  exx>eriments  may  give  rise  to  serious 
errors.    These,  however,  are  at  most  chance  errors,  and  will 
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disappear  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  observBtiona. 
As  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils,  we  have  chosea  the  latter 
method  of  'massing.' 

1.  The  reaaltB  obtained  from  two  reagents  in  one  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  of  visualization,  massed  as  explained 
above,  are  given  in  Table  I. 

Table  I.    Unit  =  1  mm. 
Reagent  T.  ReageiU  Wn. 
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their  results  show  no  difference  between  the  experiments  per- 
formed with  and  without  visualization.  T.,  however,  found 
it  XK)8sible  to  exclude  the  visual  image  to  a  large  extent,  was 
positive  of  the  fact  as  indicated  by  introspection  during  the 
observations,  and  shows  in  his  results  a  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods. 

2.  As  r^ards  the  influence  of  position :  we  find  the  longi- 
tudinal divisions  to  be  about  on  a  par,  so  far  as  can  be 
decided  from  the  experiments  performed.  Bight,  left  and 
centre  of  the  wrist  seem  to  show  an  equal  error.  In  several 
cases  there  was  an  indication  of  a  slight  superiority  on  the 
outside  of  the  arm,  i.  e.,  the  right  side  of  the  right  arm  and 
the  left  side  of  the  left ;  but  the  results  are  not  concordant 
enough  to  be  decisive  on  this  point. 

The  differences  between  the  horizontal  divisions  are  more 
striking,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  Table  II.  In  this 
table  the  Boman  figures  designate  the  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  palm  at  which  the  observations  were  made ;  I.  begin- 
ning at  a  distance  of  approximately  9cm.,  and  the  others 
approaching  the  palm  by  stages  of  about  3cm.  Absolute 
exactness  of  stimulus  position  is  not  claimed,  but  the  varia- 
tion did  not  exceed  db  2.5  mm. 

The  first  quantity  at  the  foot  of  the  column  gives  the  sum 
of  the  errors  in  the  position.  It  affords  a  good  indication  of 
the  gradual  decrease  of  the  error  as  the  wrist  is  approached. 
The  second  figure  shows  the  relation  between  the  horizontal 
and  the  vertical  errors.  In  this  fraction  the  numerator  rep- 
resents the  horizontal,  the  denominator  the  vertical  errors. 

There  are  several  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  ratio  between  horizontal  and  vertical  errors  as 
the  wrist  is  approached,  but  such  exceptions  are  not  more 
numerous  than  would  be  expected  with  such  a  small  number 
of  results. 

Only  selected  results  are  given,  to  avoid  too  great  length. 
The  series  chosen  were  from  the  more  experienced  subjects, 
and  are  those  which  include  the  greatest  number  of  experi- 
ments. Where  other  means  of  preference  were  lacking, 
results  were  chosen  that  fairly  represented  the  whole  number. 
There  is  only  one  exception  to  the  general  law  of  the  relation 
between  horizontal  and  vertical  errors,  and  none  to  the  ten- 
dency to  decrease  toward  the  wrist,  in  the  series  of  results  not 
given.  ^ 

In  this  table  we  see  a  constant  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
error  as  we  go  toward  the  wrist.  The  greatest  difference  is 
either  between  the  series  taken  near  the  base  of  the  hand,  on 

>Ko.  of  series  published  =  6.    No.  of  series  not  published  =  3. 


Table  n.    Unit  ^  1  mm. 
Reagent  T. 


With  Vis. 
7  Series.    108  Experiments. 

Etbs  Opbn. 
8  Series.    lOS  Experiments. 

I. 

IL 

UI. 

IV. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

P. =6.83 

4.64 

4.84 

2.00 

6.28 

6.19 

S.06 

2.49 

C.=6.84 

6.86 

3.26 

3.72 

7.38 

6.09 

3.84 

3.00 

B.=  1.00 

3.46 

2.62 

3.39 

2.97 

3.67 

3.02 

2.79 

L.  =3.13 

3.76 

4.60 

3.76 

Liddig 

1.96 

3.00 

3.30 

B.P.=4.00 

4.00 

6.60 

6.16 

6.32 

3.76 

Ukiig 

3.00 

B.C.=6.08 

4.16 

6.13 

iMkiig 

7.00 

3.76 

4.00 

6.26 

L.P.= 4.60 

6.63 

6.00 

C( 

8.63 

6.17 

3.22 

6.13 

L.C.^  1I2& 

6.17 

7.38 

3.60 

3.00 

6.63 

4.10 

4.00 

41.03 

38.64 

39.22 

29.02^ 

46.371 

36.20 

27.70^ 

28.96 

Rdf:  0.3630 

0.6321 

0.8801 

1.2618 

0.4349 

0.4982 

0.8726 

1.1109 

Reagent  R. 

Reagent  We. 

7  Series 

Etxs  Op«n. 

I.    168  Experiments 

• 

NOBMAL. 

18  Series.    812  Experiments. 

1. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

rv. 

P.=6.20 

6.66 

4.33 

1.70 

9.67 

8.13 

6.26 

6.76 

C.=6.36 

4.64 

4.60 

2.26 

4.26 

4.26 

4.63 

1.88 

B.=7.26 

2.00 

2.33 

1.60 

6.42 

6.32 

3.03 

2.69 

L.=4.26 

4.13 

6.00 

1.23 

6.00 

6.14 

6.09 

4.84 

«.P.=4.60 

3.26 

6.67 

6.00 

8.63 

7.13 

7.60 

6.76 

B.C.=  8.00 

4.37 

1.00 

4.76 

7.00 

6.00 

4.60 

4.10 

L.P.=6.84 

7.26 

3.60 

3.60 

8.76 

6.17 

6.70 

3.64 

L.C.= 6.60 

Laddig 

4.60 
30.83 

3.46 

7.16 

7.09 

4.00 

4.80 

46.90 

36.66^ 

26.38 

66.81 

48.28 

41.71 

34.40 

lilit:  1.0890 

0.6069 

0.8301 

0.6963 

0.8204 

0.8449 

0.7467 

09.934 

'The  directions  lacking  &re  supplied  by  the  ayerage  value. 
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Reagent  Wn» 

WITHOUT  VIS.     (Theoretically.) 
19  Series.    450  Experiments. 

ETSS  OPSN. 

20  Series.    480  Experiments. 

I. 

n. 

ni. 

IV. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

P. =6.17 

3.89 

3.89 

3.47 

4.;ks 

3.68 

2.95 

1.72 

C.=6.10 

4.15 

4.68 

3.27 

3.50 

3.84 

3.18 

1.84 

«.=2.50 

1.12 

4.64 

2.83 

3.89 

1.38 

2.00 

1.96 

L.=  3.92 

3.39 

4.59 

2.17 

2.44 

2.14 

3.09 

2.86 

«.P.=3.09 

5.03 

3.38 

3.34 

4.00 

2.75 

1.24 

2.07 

iJ.C.=6.26 

5.27 

5.50 

4.00 

2.50 

1.63 

3.00 

4.50 

L.P.= 3.48 

4.60 

4.04 

2.94 

4.50 

4.34 

2.23 

2.03 

L.C.=6.83 

6.07 

4.76 

3.17 

2.25 

3.55 

2.38 

2.00 

35.30 

33.52 

35.48 

25.19 

27.40 

23.31 

20.87 

18.68 

litw:  0.5278 

0.5609 

i.ono 

0.7418 

0.8095 

0.4681 

0.8803 

1.2135 

the  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  joint,  and  the  other  three ;  or  be- 
tween the  two  upper  and  the  two  lower  sets  of  observations. 
This  difference  is  dae,  at  least  in  part,  to  individual  varia- 
tions in  the  distance  from  the  hand  to  which  the  folds  extend. 
Not  only  does  the  size  of  the  error  decrease  as  the  folds  of 
the  wrist  are  approached,  bat  the  form  of  the  figure  consti- 
tuted by  the  limen  changes  in  a  marked  degree.  On  the 
parts  of  the  arm  nearer  the  elbow,  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
formed  by  the  limen  is  vertical ;  on  the  folds  of  the  skin  at 
the  joint,  the  horizontal  axis  bears  a  much  larger  proportion 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  in  some  cases  becomes  the  long  axis 
of  the  figure. 

This  change  ot  direction  seems  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  direction  of  the  prominent  markings,  cords  or  folds, 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  greatest  error  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  such  markings.  That  is,  the  greatest  error  is 
longitudinal  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  arm,  while  near  the 
base  of  the  x>alm,  where  the  folds  also  enter  as  prominent 
visual  landmarks,  we  find  the  horizontal  errors  increase 
and  in  some  cases  become  predominant  in  the  final  result. 
Moreover,  during  an  exi>eriment  the  reagent  was  often  con- 
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scions  of  localizing  by  means  of  the  image  of  the  cords  or 
folds.  In  several  cases  where  an  nnnsnally  large  error  was 
made,  he  wonld  remark  that  it  was  'on  the  same  cord,'  without 
knowing  that  the  error  made  was  exceptional.  In  a  few  in- 
stances it  was  found  that  one  cord  was  mistaken  for  another. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  is  to  be  given  in  terms  of 
the  effect  of  visualization.  The  '  local  signs '  of  the  skin 
seem  to  be  translated  by  association  into  terms  of  the  visual 
image,  and  the  localization  made  by  means  of  a  second  asso- 
ciation with  the  local  signs.  The  experiment  seems  to  be  a 
search  for  a  sensation  of  the  same  local  sign  as  the  original 
sensation.  In  this  search  the  observer  is  first,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  assisted  by  the  association  formed  with  the  vis- 
ual image,  and  through  this  with  the  appropriate  motor 
sensation.  As  the  exploring  point  touches  the  skin  the  local 
signs  call  up  the  associated  visual  image  in  terms  of  which, 
principally,  the  direction  of  the  error  is  noted  and  the  neces- 
sary corrections  made.  When  a  local  sign  and  its  associated 
visual  image  coincide  with  the  local  sign  and  visual  image 
originally  given,  and  for  which  the  observer  is  seeking,  the 
localization  is  considered  as  complete.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  local  sign  is  to  a  great  extent  lost  sight  of,  aud  the 
comparison  takes  place  almost  wholly  in  terms  of  the  visual 
image  alone.  In  such  cases  one  would  expect  the  result 
found  in  the  experiments,  that  similarity  in  visual  form 
should  be  accepted  as  identity  in  position.  The  great  aid 
rendered  by  the  visual  image  was  noticed  and  frequently 
remarked  upon  by  the  reagents.  They  declared  that  they 
saw  the  point  touched  upon  a  mental  visual  image  and  used 
this  image  as  a  chart  in  their  localization. 

Another  possible  hypothesis  might  ascribe  to  the  form  of 
the  surface  a  i>ower  of  affecting  the  character  of  local  signs. 
This  would  necessarily  be  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  physical 
structure  on  the  transmission  of  the  mechanical  stimulus 
from  the  point  touched  to  the  nearest  end- organs  of  touch. 
But  the  effect  on  the  nerve  endings  could  only  be  to  give  a 
difference  in  intensity,  not  in  quality,  and  it  seems  im- 
I>ossible  to  frame  a  schema  in  accordance  with  which  such 
delicate  distinctions  could  be  made  by  an  organ  of  such  com- 
paratively gross  sensibility. 

3.  In  Table  III.  we  give  the  average  error,  corrected  as  ex- 
plained at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  for  the  error  due  to 
chance,  t.  <?.,  the  value  of  the  localization  limen.  The  values 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and  for  the  folds  of  the  skin  are 
given  separately.  During  the  first  exx>eriments,  no  record 
was  kept  of  the  part  of  the  wrist  on  which  the  error  was 
made.     For  these  series  the  average  for  the  whole  area  of 
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skin  investigated  is  given  (colnmn  3).     In  making  the  cor- 

reckon,  only  1.4  of  the  value  of  l/2~~i8  used,  as  giving  a 
sufficiently  accurate  result. 

Throughout  the  Table,  the  Boman  figures,  as  before,  show 
the  distances  above  the  wrist  at  which  the  series  were  taken. 
I.  is  nearest  the  elbow,  (about  9  cm.  above  the  base  of  the 
X>alm)  ;  the  others  are  successively  3  cm.  farther  from  it. 

The  relatively  small  value  of  the  limen,  as  determined  by 
this  method,  must  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  exploring 
X)oint  is  moving  over  the  skin,  in  part  to  the  better  attention 
of  the  reagent  assured  by  the  movements  he  must  make,  and 
in  part  to  the  additional  aid  rendered  by  associated  move- 
ment sensations. 

The  increase  of  the  error  during  visualization  in  We. ^8 
results  was  probably  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  in- 
trosx>ection,  and  the  attempt  at  control.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  his  case  it  is  a  comparison  of  normal  localization, 
without  regard  to  the  visual  image,  and  attempted  visualiza- 
tion. With  the  other  reagents  there  is  an  effort  to  visualize 
or  not  to  visualize  in  the  two  series. 


Table  III. 


Unit  —  1  mm. 

MasM  I- ITT. 

IV. 

Mas'd  I-IV. 

T. 

Without  Visualization. 
With  Visualization. 
Eyes  Open. 

6.93 
6.25 

5.08 
5.06 

10.67 

R. 

With  Visualization. 
Eyes  Open. 

8.81 
6.65 

6.93 
4.08 

8.91 

We. 

Normal. 

With  VisuaHzation. 

8.57 
9.27 

6.02 
6.47 

K. 

Normal. 

6.86 

3.47 

7.55 

Wn. 

Without  Visualization. 

Eyes  Open. 

With  visualization. 

6.09 
4.14 

4.41 
3.63 

5.94 

4.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  investigation  was  the 
constancy  of  the  tendencies  controlling  the  direction  of  the 
error.  There  are,  evidently,  several  factors  at  work  in  the 
determination,  within  the  limen,  of  the  direction  which  the 
error  will  take.  Some  of  these  the  investigation  afforded  a 
means  of  analyzing  out.  The  most  noticeable  tendency  was 
a  displacement  towards  the  wrist.     The  number  of  errors  in 
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this  direction  is  greater  on  the  ontside  of  the  arm  than  on 
the  inside,  greater  on  the  left  arm,  where  the  localization  was 
made  with  tiie  right  hand,  than  on  the  right  arm.  The  results 
from  two  reagents,  tabulated  to  show  this  tendency,  are  g^ven 
in  Table  lY.  Here  again  we  give  the  results  from  the  re- 
agents from  whom  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  observations. 
The  results  from  the  three  methods,  with  visualization, 
without  visualization,  and  with  eyes  open,  are  massed  for 
convenience.  All  separately  show  the  same  tendencies.  In 
collecting  the  results,  the  errors  in  the  oblique  directions 
were  halved  and  one-half  added  to  each  of  the  princix>al 
directions  between  which  the  error  was  situated.  In  the  abbre- 
viations at  the  top  of  the  columns,  the  first  letter  designates 
the  hand,  left  or  right,  on  which  the  exi>eriment  was  made ; 
the  second  indicates  the  part  (left,  centre,  right)  of  the  arm 
stimulated.  The  per  cents,  at  the  bottom  of  the  columns 
show  the  ratio  of  peripheral  errors  to  all  errors  made  in  the 
vertical  line. 

Table  IV.    Unit  »  1  mm. 
Reagent  Wn.    68  series;  1,392  experiments. 


L.  L. 

L.  C. 

L.  B. 

R.L. 

B.C. 

RR. 

P.  =  1271 
C.  =    86 

P.  =  98^ 
C.  =  88i 

P.  =  67i 
C.  =  66 

P.  =  85 
C.  =  87 

P.  =  66i 
C.  =  68 

P.  =  87J 
C.=  66 

78% 

71% 

61% 

28%; 

61% 

67% 

Reagent  T,    20  series;  480  experiments. 


L.  L. 

L.C. 

L.  B. 

R.  L. 

B.C. 

B.R. 

P.  =  89i 
C.  =  22 

P.  =  48 
C.  =  U\ 

P.  =  26^ 
C.  =  21 

P.  =  28i 
C.  =  28 

P.  =  22J 
C.  =  20 

P.  «  21i 
C.  =  29 

w% 

76% 

66% 

46% 

68% 

41% 

One  imi>ortant  factor  in  causing  this  displacement  towards 
the  wrist  is  probably  the  overestimation  of  movements  due  to 
flexion  and  underestimation  of  those  due  to  extension,  when 
the  arm  is  much  flexed.    As  the  reagent  ordinarily  sits  at 
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the  table  with  one  arm  resting  on  it,  the  other  arm  is  natu- 
rally flexed  nearly  to  its  Umit  in  making  the  localization. 
This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  exi>eriment8  of 
Loeb.^  In  exhaustive  exi>eriments  made  on  the  estimation 
of  distance  by  movements  of  the  hand,  Loeb  finds  that  there 
is  always  an  overestimation  where  the  muscles  that  give  the 
initial  movement  are  already  contracted,  and  an  underesti- 
mation where  they  are  extended ;  t .  e.,  movements  in  flexion, 
where  the  limb  is  much  flexed,  are  overestimated,  and  under- 
estimated where  the  limb  is  much  extended ;  for  movements  in 
extension  the  reverse  is  true.  In  tranidation  from  visual 
Bi>ace  (in  terms  of  eye  movements)  into  motor  space  (with 
hand  movement),  there  is  the  same  underestimation  of  move- 
ments of  extension,  increased  by  overestimation  of  the  space 
moved  through  by  the  eye.  In  both  cases  the  problem  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  our  own — ^to  determine  the  errors  which 
arise  when  translating  from  the  visual  space  diagram 
into  muscular  movements.  In  the  second  case,  the  results 
were  affected  by  the  divergence  of  the  physiological  visual 
space  in  the  remoter  parts  of  tilie  fleld  of  vision  from  the  normal 
visual  space,  while  in  our  exi>eriments,  the  normal  visual 
space  (which  also  probably  formed  the  measure  in  Loeb's 
first  case)  was  called  up  directly  by  the  tactual  impressions. 
We  must  replace  Loeb's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that 
the  errors  in  estimation  are  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
extent  of  movements  for  the  same  amount  of  innervation,  by 
an  explanation  in  terms  of  a  subjective  equality  between  dis- 
tances in  visual  space  and  the  amount  of  sensations  from  the 
moving  member.  It  is  not  that  equal  innervation  sensations 
correspond  to  equal  lengths  of  movement,  but  that  equal 
lengths  of  movement  give  greater  amounts  of  motor  sensa- 
tions, and  these  are  taken  to  mean  greater  distances  in  the 
visusd  space  diagram. 

Of  remotely  related  literature  there  is  a  little.  Miinster- 
berg's'  pleasure-pain  experiments  on  fiexion  and  extension 
were  evidently  performed  with  the  arm  more  extended,  and, 
hence,  would  have  no  weight  as  compared  with  this  i>osition 
of  the  arm.  Krohn's^  method,  if  fully  made  use  of,  would 
give  important  evidence  as  to  whether  the  error  is  due  to  the 
cutaneous  sensibility  or  '*  muscle  sense,"  but  the  results  are 
recorded  in  such  a  schematic  manner  and  the  whole  investi- 
gation is  so  uncritical  and  apparently  so  inaccurate  that  but 

>  Dntermichungen  uber  den  FUMraum  der  Hand.  Pfliiger's  Arch., 
XLI,  pp.  107-127.  Unterauch.  Uber  d.  Orientirung  im  FiMraum  d. 
Hand  u.  im  Blickraum.    Ibid.,  XLVI,  pp.  1-46. 

>  Beitariige,  4te8  Heft,  pp.  216  ff. 

*  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diaeaaes,  March,  1898. 
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little  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Gattell  and  Fallerton^  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  small  distances  were  overestimated  and 
large  nnderestimated.  This  probably  is  one  of  the  moie 
general  laws  under  which  these  facts  of  displacement  come. 
At  extremes  of  flexion,  forther  flexion  gives  more  intense 
sensations  (increases  strain  sensations  in  sinew  and  probably 
sensations  of  contraction  in  masde  also)  than  the  same  extent 
of  movement  in  extension.  Qaantity  of  sensation  is  probably 
in  part  correlated  in  consciousness  with  extent  of  movement. 
We  should  then  have  a  positive  error  in  localization  during 
extension,  a  negative  error  during  flexion,  and  the  point  would 
be  localized  as  we  find  it  in  our  exx>eriments,  nearer  the  wrist 
than  the  i>oint  sought. 

Further  evidence  for  this  hjnpothesis  is  given  in  our  results 
by  the  increase  of  displacement  as  one  proceeds  from  the  in- 
side of  the  arm  (right  side  of  left,  left  side  of  right),  where 
the  flexion  of  the  arm  is  least,  to  the  outside,  where  it  is 
greatest.  This  factor,  however,  is  to  some  slight  extent 
crossed  by  the  tendency  to  stop  on  the  side  of  the  given  point 
from  which  it  is  approached.  During  the  exx>eriments  on 
the  left  arm,  the  right  hand  usually  rested  near  the  wrist,  or 
at  a  point  more  extended  than  the  point  given  to  be  localized. 
During  the  experiments  on  the  right  arm,  however,  the  left 
hand  usually  rested  nearer  the  elbow  than  the  point  given. 
Consequently,  in  certain  of  the  experiments  we  find  this 
tendency  added  to  the  former  on  the  left  arm  and  subtracted 
from  it  on  the  right,  where  in  some  cases  it  completely  nulli- 
fies the  other. 

There  is  also  noticed,  in  general,  some  tendency  away  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  arm  when  the  given  point  is  on  the  side. 
During  the  first  experiments,  the  reagent  would  occasionally 
miss  the  entire  arm  at  the  first  attempt  at  localization. 
Probably  fear  of  this  error  led  him  to  localize  further  within 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  total  results  for  all 
series  show  196^  errors  away  from  the  boundary  and  143 
towards  it  for  Wn.j  and  68^  away  and  58  towards  for  T.  The 
other  reagents  show  the  same  tendencies  in  about  the  same 
degree. 

All  the  muscular  tendencies  noticed  in  this  section  are  of 
influence  only  within  the  limen.  They  would,  on  d  priori 
grounds,  have  no  validity  outside  of  the  limen.  Nor  do  they 
seem  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  error  within  the  limen. 
There  is  no  relation  noticeable  between  the  tendency  to  local- 
ize in  a  given  direction  and  an  increase  of  the  average  error 
in  that  direction.      An  examination  of  the  Tables  will  show 

^  ^^  On  the  Perception  of  Small  Differences.''    E,  g.j  pp.  48,  49. 
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iihat  the  error  in  the  direction  P.  is  not  proportionately  larger 
than  the  others,  in  spite  of  the  pronounced  tendency  to  local- 
ize in  that  direction. 

5.  During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the  results  of  M. 
Henri's^  experiments  came  to  our  notice.  His  reagents 
localized  the  impressions  upon  a  photograph  of  the  arm. 
The  same  method  had  already  suggested  itself  to  us,  and  wan 
•employed  in  some  series  of  experiments.  We  give  the  results 
obtained  from  the  reagent  T.  Two  series  were  taken,  one 
with  visualization  and  the  other  without  particular  regard  to 
the  visual  image. 

During  the  experiments  the  reagent's  arm  was  screened 
from  his  view.  A  i>oint  was  touched  on  his  arm,  and  the 
pressure  continued  while  he  localized  it  upon  the  photograph 
in  front  of  him.  The  points  experimented  upon  were 
approximately  those  used  in  the  previous  investigation. 
They  were  accurately  marked  and  the  same  points  used  for 
each  series.  In  order  that  the  reagent  should  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  knowledge  of  the  schema,  the  photographs  were 
used  in  such  an  order  that  the  plan  did  not  appear  on  any  of 
them. 

We  give  the  results  for  the  two  series  collected  on  single 
photographs.  In  the  results  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  error 
is  in  general  much  greater  than  in  the  former  experiments, 
and  the  difference  tetween  the  upper  parts  of  the  arm  and 
the  area  marked  by  the  folds  of  the  wrist  joint  is  much 
greater.  This  increase  of  the  error  is  due,  in  all  probability, 
to  the  lack  of  the  correcting  influence  of  the  local  signs  present 
in  the  other  method  as  the  skin  is  touched  in  the  search  for  the 
original  stimulus.  Here  the  first  translation  into  visual  space 
must  suffice ;  there  can  be  no  further  aid  received  from  the 
new  contacts.  The  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  joint,  however, 
are  prominent  landmarks,  to  which  the  point  can  be  accurately 
referred,  and  by  whose  aid  it  can  be  correctly  localized.  The 
•cords  are  not  so  prominent  in  the  photograph  as  on  the  skin 
itself,  but  in  any  case  would  only  aid  in  fixing  the  point  on 
its  vertical  line.  The  increased  tendency  to  Iodize  towards 
the  wrist  is  in  port  due  to  an  estimation  of  the  distance  in 
terms  of  the  portion  of  the  wrist  usually  exposed,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  increased  surface  offered  by  the  turning 
back  of  the  sleeve.  Besides  this,  the  tendencies  noticed  as 
effective  in  the  other  problem  are  at  work  with  increased 
effect,  since  the  restraining  infiuence  of  the  pure  tactual  limen 
of  twoness  is  to  a  large  extent  lost. 

^Richerches  sur  la  localiBation  des  senBaiionB,    Archives  de  physi- 
ologi€,  No.  4,  1893,  619-627. 
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The  increased  power  of  localisation^  when  the  snbject  ia 
yisnalizingf  is  very  striking.  Here  the  translation  into  visual 
terms  before  attempting  to  localize  is  more  complete,  and  the 
snbject  is  mnch  better  prei>ared  to  i>erform  the  localization 
with  something  like  visual  exactness. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  that  the  errors  avoided 
by  the  method  are  not  so  great  as  is  the  new  one  introduced. 
The  problem  changes  its  form  to  a  certain  extent,  and  be- 
comes a  matter  of  estimating  the  distance  of  a  known  point 
from  different  landmarks  and  then  recording  this  estimation 
by  a  second  estimation  of  distances  in  a  slightly  different  field. 

Postscript. — Since  the  above  was  written,  Lewy's^  article  on 
memory  has  apx>eared.  In  this,  use  is  made  of  the  same  method 
to  test  the  memory  of  localization  for  both  normal  and  i>atho- 
logical  subjects,  in  the  hox>e  of  discovering  a  method  of 
diagnosing  mental  diseases.  The  results  agree  with  our  own 
so  far  as  they  cover  the  same  ground.  There  is  found  the 
same  marked  displacement  towa^s  the  wrist  in  all  subjects. 
Lewy  seems  to  incline  towards  an  explanation  in  terms  of  the 
local  signs,  but  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  full  explanation. 
There  is  found  tiie  variation  in  the  size  of  the  error  with  the 
part  of  the  arm  experimented  upon.  This,  however,  is  suc- 
cessfully avoided  by  using  a  very  small  portion  of  the  arm. 
Fechner's  method  of  mean  error  is  used  in  interpreting  the 
results  without  any  compensation  made  for  the  error  peculiar 
to  this  problem :  that  the  average  error  is  always  too  small. 
Hie  various  factors  (visual,  motor  and  tactual)  that  affect 
the  memory  do  not  seem  to  be  well  controlled  in  the  experi- 
ments. 

Summary. 

1.  Weber's  second  method  gives  a  valid  measure  of  the 
limen  after  the  proper  correction  has  been  applied  to  the 
average  error  of  localization. 

2.  Every  tactual  impression  is  a  compoand.  This  can 
only  be  separated  into  its  elements  after  much  practice,  and 
by  persons  of  strong  powers  of  attention  and  introsi)ection. 

3.  The  change  of  direction  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limen,  as 
one  proceeds  from  upper  arm  to  wrist,  is  probably  due  to 
the  visual  image  connected  with  the  pressure  sensation  proper. 

4.  The  tendency  to  make  an  error  towards  the  wrist  is 
probably  due  to  the  overestimation  of  the  extent  of  muscular 
movements  of  flexion  as  compared  with  movements  of  exten- 
sion. 

^ExperimenteUe  Untenuchunaen  Uber  das  Oeddchtnias.  Zeitach,/. 
I^ch.  n.  Fhys,  d.  Sinneaorg.,  Vni,  pp.  231  ff. 
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5.  Localization  on  a  photograph,  while  giving  some  inter- 
esting results  on  other  points,  does  not  provide  an  accurate 
means  of  determining  the  limen  of  twoness. 

X. — On  the  Affecttve  Tone  op  Simple  Sbnse- 

IMPBESSIONS. 


By  D.  R.  Major,  B.  S. 


The  aim  of  this  study  was  largely  methodological.  We 
wished  to  test  the  validity  of  the  serial  method,  ^ready  em- 
ployed in  esthetics  by  Witmer,^  and  given  by  Kiilpe  as  one 
of  tibe  two  principal  methods  of  affective  investigation.' 

Our  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  months  January 
to  June,  1894.  Just  as  we  had  prepared  our  material  for 
publication,  we  received  Vol.  X.,  Pt.  4,  otOie  Philosophische 
Studieiiy  in  which  is  contained  J.  Cohn's  paper:  Expert- 
menteUe  Untersuchungen  fiber  die  OejFuhUhetonung  der  Far- 
ben,  Helligkeiten,  und  ihrer  Combinationen.  It  seemed 
better  to  defer  publication  till  we  had  compared  the  two  sets 
of  results.  In  what  follows,  therefore,  constant  reference  will 
be  made  to  Cohn's  article. 

Methodoloaical. — ^Kiilpe  writes  of  the  serial  method  as 
follows :  ^'Sie  geht  von  der  Thatsache  aus,  dass,  wenn  aucb 
absolut  die  Gefuhlswirkung  eines  Seizes  unter  verschiedenen 
TJmstanden  sehr  verschieden  ausfallt,  immerhin  die  einzelnen 
Beize  das  G^fiihl  in  constanter  Form  relativ  bestimmen  oder 
beeinflussen  konnen.  Wenn  ich  z.  B.  in  der  Stimmung  bin 
alle  Farben  gleichgiltig  zu  finden,  so  werde  ich  dennoch  unter 
einer  Anzahl  mir  vorgelegter  Farbentone  TJnterschiede  ihrer 
Wirkung  auf  mein  Gefiihlsleben  anzugeben  im  Stande  sein 

Der  Yorzug  oder   die    Zuriicksetzung,    die    den 

Werthen  innerhalb  einer  solchen  Beihe  zu  Theil  werden, 
geben  uns  dann  einen  Aufschluss  iiber  die  Abhangigkeit  des 

Oeftthls  von  den  Beizen Sine  strengere  Ausbildnng 

der  Methode  hat  noch  nicht  stattgef nnden Bei  [ihr] 

ist  ofienbar  die  Abhangigkeit  der  Oefiihle  von  den  Beizen  im 
allgemeinen  nur  dnrch  eine  Curve  darstellbar,  deren  Yerlauf 
die  subjectiven  Aenderungen  zur  Anschauung  bringt,  die 
einer  bestimmten  Aenderungsform  der  Beize  entsprechen. 
Die  einzelnen  Werthe  dieser  Curve  haben  keine  absolute 
Bedeutung,  sondern  sind  lediglich  abgestuft  zu  denken  vom 
relativ  UnaDgenehmsten  bis  zum  relativ  Angenehmsten  .... 
Wir  konnen  uns  die  Gefiihlsanderung  selbst  als  einen  rein 


»P?WZ.  Stud.y  EX..  pp.  209  «f. 
'^QrundriM,  p.  239. 
5 
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<|nantitatiy6n  Process  vorstellen,  in  dem  das  relatiy  Unange- 
nehmste  ein  MiDimam,  das  relativ  Angenehmste  ein  Maximam 
bildet.  AUe  Zwischenstnfen  zwischen  diesen  Orenzwerthen 
wiirden  eine  stetige  Yerbindung  zwischen  ihnen  herstellen 

Cohn  (1)  recommends  the  '^griindliche  Heranziehnng  ein- 
zelner  Personen"  (p.  564).  Oar  exx>erience  coincides  with 
his.  We  confined  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  three 
subjects :  Miss  Garss  (C.Jy  Miss  Hunt  (H.Jy  and  Mr.  Lighty 
(L.).  (2)  He  declares  the  serial  method  inapplicable  to 
colors,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  qualities  con- 
trast  with  one  another,  so  that  a  different  impression  follows 
from  each  particular  presentation  of  a  series.  Secondly,  the 
sejmrate  colors  '*  operate  not  as  members  of  a  continuous 
series,  but  as  independent  qualities."  Both  objections  are 
true :  but  it  is  a  question  whether  one  should  give  the 
method  up  altogether  on  their  account.  We  endeavored  to 
meet  them,  as  follows. 

I. 

To  take  visual  impressions  first: — there  is  the  initial 
difficulty  of  a  color  and  brightness  standard.  Cohn,  in  face 
of  this  difficulty,  constructed  a  color  circle.^  '<  Man  sieht .  .  . 
wie  roh  und  unexact  dieser  Farbenkreis  ist.  Im  Folgenden 
wird  sich  zeigen,  wie  gute  Dienste  er  trotz  alledem  leisten 
kann."  We  made  no  attempt  at  a  new  standard,  but  simply 
cast  about  for  a  convenient  series  of  colored  and  bright  sur- 
faces. Such  a  series  we  found  in  the  Bradley  Educational 
Colored  Papers  (dead  finish). ^  The  '^spectrum  scales"  of 
the  M.  Bradley  Co.  contain  ninety-five  saturations  ;  ninet-een 
fully  saturated  or  typical  colors,  and,  for  each  of  tiiese,  two 
less  saturated  qualities,  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of 
different  degrees  of  black,  and  two  obtained  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  white.  The  company  kindly  sent  us  a  number  of 
unclassified  additional  papers,  which  we  arranged  like  the 
rest,  as  carefully  and  accurately  as  possible.  We  thus  ob- 
tained a  total  of  137  color  qualities.  Besides  these,  we  had 
twelve  qualities  from  those  of  the  brighness  scale. 

The  first  objection  to  the  serial  method  is  the  infiuence  of 
contrast.  This  renders  it  impossible  to  present  a  series  of 
colors  simultaneously.  To  avoid  it,  we  exhibited  but  one 
visuid  quality  at  a  time.    Squares  of  6  cm.  were  cut  from  the 

^Op,  cit,j  pp.  239-242,  254,  267,  260.    For  the  method  as  employed 
by  Wltmer,  of.  FhU.  Stud.,  X.,  p.  668. 
•Pp.  666-669. 
*See  The  Bradley  Color  Scheme^  p.  6 ;  Bradley^$  School  Aids,  pp.  1, 2. 
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stimnlus  i)ax>er8.  These  were  exposed,  in  two  different 
ezx>erimental  series,  npon  cardboard  backgrounds  of  white 
and  black  respectively.  The  csutlboard  in  each  case  was  60 
cm.  square.  Behind  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  1  m.,  was  a 
wall  of  neutral  yellow-grey.  The  observer  sat,  with  closed 
eyes,  2  m.  from  the  card  upon  which  the  stimulus  paper  was 
ezx)Osed.  The  signal  for  attention  was  given  2*'  before  ex- 
posure ;  the  exposure  was  made  for  2"  ;  and  some  10"  were 
allowed  for  the  recording  of  the  affective  judgment.  Often 
less  time  was  needed  for  this  last. 

This  method  of  isolated  exposure  constitutes,  of  course,  a 
radical  modification  of  tiie  serial  method.  Does  it  involve 
the  serial  method  at  all  f  And  does  it  get  rid,  as  it  was 
intended  to  do,  of  contrast  effects  f 

The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  leads  us  to  the 
second  objection:  that  the  colors  operate  as  independent 
qualities.  In  our  exx>eriments  they  certainly  did  not.  Oar 
plan  was :  to  begin  the  experimental  series  at  any  point  in 
the  spectrum  ;  to  move  always,  having  begun,  from  right  to 
left  along  the  spectral  series ;  to  set  out  either  from  the 
whitest  or  from  the  blackest  saturation  of  the  color  chosen 
as  the  first  stimulus,  and  to  present  all  the  saturation  degrees 
of  this  color  before  x)assing  to  the  next, — ^then  to  take  the 
saturation  degrees  of  this  next  color  in  the  same  order, — and 
so  on  ;  and  to  give  the  whole  series  of  137  stimuli  at  each 
sitting.  Thus  the  observers,  who  were  familiar  with  the 
solar  spectrum,  knew  the  spectral  direction  of  the  series,  and 
could  hold  the  total  scheme  more  or  less  definitely  in  memory; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  saturation  degrees  of 
each  color  afforded  a  sufficient  break  between  color  and  color. 
The  beginning  of  the  total  series  at  any  point  of  the  spectrum 
was  a  further  correction  of  possible  Einstellung.  Again,  not 
only  were  the  impressions  held  together  serially  by  aid  of  the 
memorial  spectral  scheme,  but  eadi  separate  group  of  satura- 
tion degrees  of  a  single  color  formed  a  minor  series  in  itself, 
from  term  to  term  of  which  the  affective  judgment  might  vary 
considerably.  As  stated  above,  the  order  of  exposure  of 
saturations  might  be  either  from  dark  to  light  or  from  light 
to  dark ;  but  it  was  constant  within  the  same  series,  and 
therefore  known  to  and  exx>ected  by  the  observer  after  the 
first  few  impressions  had  been  given. 

On  this  method,  contrast,  if  present  at  all,  would  plainly 
tend  to  be  not  contrast  of  color  with  color,  but  contrast  of 
e.  g.y  the  brightest  saturation  of  one  color  with  the  darkest 
saturation  of  the  next  following.  But  of  any  such  contrast 
effect  there  is  no  trace  in  the  experimental  results.  Partly, 
it  may  be,  the  time  interval  between  experiment  and  experi- 
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ment  TBS  long  enoagb,  aodthe  tiine  of  exposure  short  enough, 
to  prevent  it ;  partly,  the  observers  were  on  their  guard 
against  allowing  expectation  to  pass  over  into  comparison ; 
I»rtly,  it  seemed  that,  at  the  conclnsion  of  each  minor  series 
of  sataratlOD  degrees,  this  series  was  replaced  in  mind  by 
the  thought  of  the  total  apectral  series — the  expectant  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  next  color  in  general,  and  not  to  a  partlc- 
viar  saturation  degree  of  it,  so  that,  again,  a  direct  mental 
comparison  was  avoided. 

Of  course,  with  either  background,  there  was  induction. 
And  the  error  so  introdaced,  though  purporting  to  be  con- 
stant, was  not  so  in  reality,  since  ttie  brightness  of  the  six 
"principal"    colors    in    Uie    Bradley    scheme   (as    in   the 
spectmm)  are  by  no  means  the  same.    Bat  It  seemed  un- 
avoidable.   Some  trial  experiments  were  made  in  the  winter 
of  1893  with  large  colored   surfaces.      In   every  case  the 
observer  expressed  himself  as  feeling  "discomfort;"  in  the 
nresence  of  l^e  extended  stimulas,  and  was  convinced  that 
ore  prompt  and  certain  if  the  stimalns 
a  size.      Uoreover,  the  extended  color 
leaving  the  after-eftects  of  exbanation 
rorthy  that  incidental  remarks  to  this 
>y  the  observers  C.  and  H.  during  the 

XB  to  the  serial  method  a  "fanda- 
s  inadequate.  "Sie  kann  nor  einen 
lauptpunkt  der  Curve,  nicht  die 
leu."  This  is  tme  of  the  method 
To  obviate  the  difBculty,  we  formed 
if  affective  valnes.  It  was  found, 
isting,  that  seven  snch  values  could  be 
iry.  They  were  :  1,  very  pleasant ;  2, 
3,  jnst  pleasant ;  4,  without  affective 
uit;  6,  moderately  unpleasant ;  7,  very 
lie  was  written  upon  a  blackboard  in 
m ;  so  that  the  observers  could  refer  to 
ion  began,  and  refresh  their  memory  by 
t  between  experiment  and  experiment, 
;.  If  we  take  4  as  the  abscissa  of  the 
i  clear  that  1,  2  and  3  may  be  regarded 
!  7  as  negative  ordinates.'  We  do  not 
there  la  anything  absolute  in  the  curve 
s  very  quickly  noticed,  during  our  ex- 
1  impressions,  that  the  observers  were 
attribute    the     terms     "pleasant"   and 


that  criticised  by  KUIpe,  p.  241. 
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^'unpleasant"  to  yisnal  stimuli  of  the  kind  investigated. 
Hence,  when  it  was  required  of  them  to  predicate  these  terms, 
they  attached  individual  meanings  to  them.  L.  persisted 
throughout  in  regarding  as  visually  unpleasant  only  a  stim- 
ulus whidi  was  absolutely  injurious,  destructive  to  the 
organ,  such  as  direct  sun-light.  His  curves,  therefore,  show 
hardly  any  n^ative  ordinates.  Often  he  described  a  color  as 
''agly"  ;  but  did  not  on  that  account  find  it  ''unpleasant.'' 
For  C.  and  H.^  on  the  contrary,  "ugly"  and  "unpleasant" 
meant,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  same  thing.  The  curves  of 
L.  and  of  C.  and  H.  cannot  on  this  account]^  compared  with 
one  another.  Nor  do  we  claim  anything  but  rdativity  of 
result  within  the  limits  of  the  same  curve.  That  1  is  so 
high  above  4,  absolutely,  as  7  is  below  it,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  What  we  do  maintain,  however,  is  that  in 
these  seven  affective  values,  we  have  a  sliding  scale  which  is 
easUy  memorized,  which  assists  the  observer  in  the  formation 
of  an  affective  judgment,  which  is  applicable  to  the  series  of 
impressions  whatever  the  mood  (Stimmung)  of  the  observer 
at  the  time  of  exi>erimentation  may  be,  and  which  removes 
in  a  relatively  trustworthy  way  the  "fundamental"  objection 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  serial  method.  The  results  shall 
si>€»eJc  for  themselves  later.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  to 
eliminate  the  direct  memory  error,  we  worked  only  once  a 

Tlie  Affective  Jtidgment. — Our  notes  on  this  head  prac- 
tically coincide  with  those  of  Cohn  (pp.  596  ff.).  We  noticed 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  "gleidimassige  Gtomiithslage" 
from  the  observers.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  causes  enumer- 
fl4ied  by  Cohn  (the  confusion  of  the  sBsthetic  with  the  affective 
judgment,  the  conviction  of  the  "subjectivity"  and  un- 
certainty  of  the  experiment,  etc.) ;  partly  to  a  cause  which 
we  have  mentioned  above,  the  unaccustomedness  of  the 
required  judgment.  We  found,  again,  the  tendency  to 
theorize  ;  to  put  reflection  in  the  place  of  direct  experiencing. 
We  were  not  able,  however,  like  Cohn,  to  treat  our  observers' 
suggestions  with  "cool  scepticism,"  at  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance. This  would  have  meant  a  discontented  mood  and 
variable  judgment  on  their  part.  We  treated  the  suggestions 
with  some  respect ;  but  discouraged  their  making  during  an 
experimental  series.  In  other  words,  instead  of  discouraging 
introspection  altogether,  as  Cohn  did,  we  worked  towards 
mechanization  during  the  exx>erimental  hour,  but  allowed  the 
observer  to  introspect  memorially  at  its  conclusion.  Many  of 
the  suggestions  could  be  discounted  at  once ;  but  the  observer 
—  ignorant  of  the  actual  aim  of  the  investigation  —  was 
flattered  and  put  into  a  good  mood  by  being  able  to  discuss 
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them,  and  see  them  noted  down.  The  point  is  a  difficult  one  ; 
and  every  observer  must  be  to  some  extent  individnally 
handled  with  regard  to  it. 

We  noticed,  like  Cohn,  that  the  number  of  distracting  as- 
sociations decreased  as  the  experiments  progressed.  This 
we  ascribe  partly  to  the  serial  nature  of  t£e  impressions 
(Witmer),  partly  to  the  number  of  experiments  made  (Cohn). 
There  were,  altogether,  but  few  associations.  The  observer 
L.  remark^  that  it  was  generally  possible  to  judge  of  the 
color  as  color ;  but  that  if  once  a  train  of  association  was 
allowed  to  start,  it  was  liable  to  persist.  This  latter  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  other  two  observers.  Oreens 
seemed  for  all  three  observers  to  be  the  richest  in  associa- 
tions. It  was  hard  to  discover  the  reason  :  C  suggested  the 
green  of  vegetation,  L.  silk  dresses.  There  were  three  main 
tyi>es  of  association  :  (a)  with  natural  objects — flowers,  birds, 
etc.  ;  (&)  with  moods  (Cohn,  p.  590)  ;  (c)  with  objects  of 
analogous  attributes,  delicate  tones  being  associated  to 
fragile  fabrics,  etc.  (Cohn,  pp.  565,  598.) 

As  regards  the  effects  of  mood,  the  utterances  of  our 
observers  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  Cohn.  He  found 
that  a  particular  mood  might  condition  a  particular  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  a  good  mood  meant  a  better  cognition  of 
affective  differences.  We  obtained  no  instance  under  the 
first  rubric  :  that  may  be  simple  accident.  As  regards  the 
second  point,  we  noticed  that  '^good  spirits,''  a  pleasant  day 
after  much  wet  weather,  etc.,  so  far  from  emphasizing  the 
differences  between  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant  impressions, 
sent  all  impressions  alike  up  in  the  direction  of  pleasantness. 
Mood  appears  to  be  a  factor  which  varies  with  different 
individuals. 

Two  of  Cohn's  observers  remarked  on  occasion  that  the 
order  of  experimentation  influenced  judgment.  One  of  our 
own  (H.)  made  a  similar  remark  two  or  three  times.  But 
the  remark  was  made  as  an  'impression"  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experimental  series ;  and  no  trace  of  any  such  in- 
fluence could  be  found  in  the  observer's  results.  Such  un- 
reliable *  impressions"  are  especially  apt  to  arise  in  unfavor- 
able moods.  In  certain  cases  the  direct  result  of  stimulation 
of  the  sense-organ  determined  the  affective  judgment.  **Cool," 
**re8tful"  colors  were  pleasant;  dazzling,  blinding,  *^angry" 
colors  unpleasant.    The  cases  are  not  numerous. 

Results  of  Experimtnts  with  Visual  Impressions. — ^We  pro- 
ceed to  give  in  Table  I  the  results  of  experiments  upon  our  137 
saturations.  The  spectrum  is  divided  into  twenty-seven  qual- 
ities, described  as  :  between  violet-red  and  red-violet ;  violet- 
red  ;  red  ;  orange- red ;  red-orange  ;  orange ;  yellow-orange  ; 
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orange-yellow  ;  jellow  ;  green-yellow ;  between  green-yellow 
and  yellow-green  ;  yellow-green  ;  green  ;  green-blne-green  ; 
bine-green  ;  between  bine-green  and  green  bine ;  green-bine  ; 
extra  green-bine ;  slate  bine ;  bine ;  vlolet-blne ;  bine- violet ; 
Blate  violet ;  violet ;  extra  red-violet ;  extra  violet- red  ;  red- 
violet.  The  nomenclature  is,  as  has  been  indicated,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  arbitrary.  For  each  of  these  qualities  there  is  a 
principal  qnality  or  most  saturated  color ;  (this  is  placed  in 
the  curve  upon  the  vertical  line  indicated  above  by  its  initial 
letter  or  letters,  and  below  by  asterisks  ;)  and  a  number  of 
less  saturated  qualities,  dark  and  light.  The  order  in  the 
curve  is  in  each  case  from  light  to  £u:k.  The  total  number 
of  saturations,  besides  the  normal  color  in  each  minor  series, 
is :  (1)2  light  and  3  dark ;  (2)  2  and  3  ;  (3),  (4)  2  and  2 ; 
(5)  3  and  2;  (6)  4  and  2  ;  (7)  3  and  3  ;  (8)  2  and  3  ;  (9), 
(10)  2  and  2  ;  (11)  2  dark  only ;  (12)  2  and  2  ;  (13)  2  and 
3  ;  (14)  1  and  3 ;  (15)  2  and  2 ;  (16)  1  and  1 ;  (17),  (18)  2 
and  2  ;  (19)  1  and  1 ;  (20),  (21),  (22)  2  and  2 ;  (23)  2  dark 
only ;  (24),  (25)  2  and  2  ;  (26)  2  and  3  ;  (27)  2  and  2,— in 
all,  as  stated,  137.  It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  normal 
series  for  each  color  contained  five  qualities,  there  was  suffi- 
cient irregularity  to  prevent  any  exact  definitizing  of  the 
attention  : — anoUier  reason  for  the  absence  of  contrast  effects 
in  the  results. 

The  figures  in  vertical  lines  to  the  left  of  the  curves  rep- 
resent the  affective  judgments ;  1  =  very  pleasant,  7  ==  very 
unpleasant. 

The  first  letter  above  each  curve  gives  the  name  of  the  ob- 
server. The  seventh  curve  (TF.)  was  taken  from  a  subject 
not  hitherto  named,  Miss  L.  Washburn,  who  was  only  present 
during  the  first  pait  of  the  investigation. 

The  second  letter  gives  the  background ;  TF.  =  white,  B.  = 
black. 

The  figure  following  shows  the  number  of  times  that  affect- 
ive judgments  were  recorded  by  the  observer  for  the  whole 
series  of  137  saturations,  apart  from  practice  experiments. 

All  experiments  were  msuie  in  diffuse  daylight,  under  con- 
stant conditions  of  illumination. 

Several  questions  arise  in  connection  with  this  table. 

(a)  Was  the  affective  judgment  constant  f  And  if  so, 
within  what  limits  f  It  would  appear  to  be  a  defect  of  the 
serial  method  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  employed  it,  that 
but  few  judgments  of  the  same  stimulus  can  be  taken.  Thus 
although  C.y  e.  g.y  was  the  subject  of  1,233  experiments  with 
the  black  background,  each  particular  saturation  was  affect- 
ively estimated  only  nine  times.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
woidd  mean  a  very  large  m.  v.    But  t£e  results  give  the  con- 
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trary  verdict.    On  the  average,  for  each  individual,  there  was 
a  quite  pnexx>ected  constancy  of  judgment. 

It  would  lid  easy  to  prove  this  constancy  by  giving  the  m.  v. 
for  each  of  Uie  137  saturations  and  for  each  observer.    But, 
apart  from  the  cumbrousness  of  such  a  method,  the  table  con- 
structed would  be  to  some  extent  misleading.    First,  the 
judgment-series  present  several  well-marked  tyi>es, — ^which 
could  not  be  differentiated ;    while,  secondly,  the  same  m.  t;. 
would  have  a  very  different  psychological  vaJue,  according  as 
it  was  a  variatioa  within  one  and  the  same  affective  quaUty, 
or  between  the  two,  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness.    We 
will,  therefore,  rather  enumerate  the  tyi>es  of  judgment-series 
obtained,  together  with  actual  illustrations  of  them,  these 
illustrations  serving  to  indicate  the  range  of  the  m.  v. 
i.    Perfectly  regular  affective  series,    i.;  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1, 
1,  1,  1.      H.;  3,  3,  3,  3  5  6,  6,  5,  5,  6,  5,  6.     C;  3,  3,  3, 
3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.      TT.;   2,  2,  2,  2,  2.      These  series  were 
naturally  rare;    although   considerably  more  occurred 
than  we  had  looked  for. 
ii.    Affective  series  becoming  regular  as  experimentation 
progressed.     C;  6,  6,  3, 3,  3,  3,  3.     L.}  4,  3, 3, 3, 3,  3, 3. 
These  were  more  numerous, 
iii.     Series  varying  within  the  same  affective  quality.     C; 
6,  6,  6,  6,  7,  6,  6^:  or  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  6,  5.     L.\  2,  2,  2, 
1,  1,  3,  3,  3,  2.    H.\  7,  5,  7,  6.     W.\  5,  7,  6,  6,  6.    These 
were  very  numerous  indeed. 

[Cross-series  between  ii.  and  iii.  were  common.    Thus : 
C;  2,  5,  5,  6,  6,  6,  6.     H.]  3,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  2.] 
iv.    Regular  series  abruptly  broken  by  a  single  term.      C; 
5,  5,  5,  5,  3,  5,  5  ;   3,  3,  3,  4,  3,  3.      H.-,  3,  3,  2,  3;  4,  4, 
2,4. 

[The  pure  type  is  not  very  common.  Quite  frequent,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  cross-series,  involving  iv.  and  iii., 
iv.  and  ii.,  or  all  three  tyi>es.  Thus :  (7.;  4,  5,  5,  5,  3, 
5,  6=ii.  and  iv.;  C;  1,  2,  3,  3,  4, 3, 3,  3,  3=ii.  and  iv.; 
C;  5,  3,  6,  6,  6,  6,  5=iii.  and  iv.;  so  H.'y  6,  6,  3,  6,  6, 
5,  5 ;  and  Z.;  5,  5,  6,  5,  5,  3,  5 ;  or  3,  7,  2,  2,  2,  3,  3 ; 
X.;  2,  3,  3,  3,  3,  5,  3,  3,  3=xall  three ;  etc.] 
V.  Progressive  and  regressive  affective  series.  These  are 
very  rare ;  and  cannot,  we  think,  be  referred  to  any  but 
variable  influences.  We  have  only  the  following  out  of 
the  total  number  of  series:  X.;  2,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  5,  5,  5  : 
H.]  1,  3,  3,  3,  3,  5,  5  (this  may  really  be  a  combination 
of  ii.  and  vi.)  :  C.;  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  6,  7,  7  (this  is  a  cross- 
series  of  iii.  and  v.):  if.;  5,  7,  5,  5,  2,  2,  2  and  5,  7,  7, 
5,  3,  3,  3  (iii.  and  v.) ;  cf.  X.;  6,  4,  3,  1,  2,  2,  2.  These 
six  or  five  cases,  taken  together  with  a  very  few  doubtful 
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ones,  seem  to  require  the  mbrie.  We  can  understand 
that  familiarity  should  make  an  impression  pleasanter  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  one  should  become 
less  pleasant, — ^unless  acquaintance  with  so  large  a  color 
series  gave  the  subject  a  richer  mental  furniture,  and 
made  him  or  her  more  critical  as  experimentation  pro- 
gressed. In  neither  case  do  we  imagine  recognition  to 
have  taken  place, 
vi.  iSeries  of  indifference.  By  our  figure  4  we  do  not,  of 
course,  understand  a  new  affective  quality,  beyond  those 
of  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  ;  the  judgment  ''no 
affective  tone"  corresponds  to  it.  We  can  here  dis- 
tinguish sub-tyi>es : 

(a)  Regular  non-affective  series.    H.]  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  4, 
4 ;  so  C. — L.  has  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  1,  4  (complication  of 
vi.  a  with  iv. ).      The  type  is  fairly  common  with  H. ; 
else  rare. 
(&)  Vacillations  round    the  non-affective  judgment. 
C.'y  5,  5,  3,  5,  3,  3,  3 ;  a  series  whose  type  frequently 
recurs  in  C.'s  results.      H.y  3,  3,  5,  5,  5,  3,  3  ;  etc. 
Besides  these,  we  have  series  in  which  the  4-judg- 
ment  itself  occurs.      jET.;  4,  5,  5,  4,  3,  3,  3  ;   or  3,  3, 
4,  4,  4,  4,  4  (c/.  ii.).      C;   4,  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  5,  5,  4. 
Zr.;  3,  4,  4,  4,  3,  5,  4,  5,  4.  [Cross-series  were  again 
frequent.]     With  these,  cf.  the  Oleichheitsurtheile 
mentioned  by  CJohn,  p.  598. 
vii.    Irregular  series.    These  are  very  rare ;    most  seem- 
ingly irregular  series  reducing  themselves  to  order  on  a 
close  inspection.     We  find:  C;  3,  2,  6,  5,  3,  3,  4 ;   5,  3, 
3,  6,  7,  5,  6 ;      Zr.;  2,  3,  1,  4,  5,  3,  5 ;      H.;  3,  7,  6,  3,  6, 
3,  3  ; — but  these  are  the  only  instances  of  really  irregular 
series  ;  and  even  of  them,  the  second  and  third  are  per- 
haps regressive.    Such  series  as:    Z.;  6,  4,  3,  1,  2,  2,  2 
show  (as  remarked  above)  a  distinct  affective  tendency. 
Again,  we  have  from  C.  the  series :    2,  2,  6,  7,  6,  3,  3, — 
bDt  notes  on  the  observer's  record-cards  explained  the 
three  high  figures  as  due  to  'a  particular  influence. 
These  statements  must  not  be  misunderstood.    The  results 
are  by  no  means  artificially  regular.      T3ri>es  i.  and  vi.  a  are 
rare,  as  stated.    Nearly  every  series  shows  irregalarity  of 
some  sort.    But  the  variation  is  either  by  way  of  an  isolated 
interruption  (type  iv.),  due  to  mood,  etc.,   or  lies  within  one 
and  the  same  affective  quality  (type  iii.;  extremes  1  and  3,  or 
5  and  7).    In  no  other  instance  than  those  mentioned  is  there 
a  variation  from  7  to  3,  6  to  2,  or  5  to  1,  which  is  not  refer- 
able to  one  of  the  above  rubrics.    We  ascribe  this  regularity 
partly  to  the  unaccustomed  nature  of  the  required  judgments, 
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— the  observers  tended  to  move  cautiously  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  them,  so  that  the  values  5  to  2,  inclusive,  pre- 
dominate in  the  records ;  i>artly  to  the  mechanization  of  the 
judgement, — a  i>oint  emphasized  by  Gohn ;  and  x>artly  to  the 
takincT  up  of  a  definite  affective  attitude  toward  particular  sat- 
uration types.    Of  this  last,  more  presentiy. 

Plainly,  the  giving  of  the  m.  v.  ot  these  results  would  be 
useless,  and  even  misleading.  The  results  require  careful 
individual  evaluation. 

(6)  Is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  saturation  on  the  average 
more  pleasant  f  Cohn  writes:  ''VonzweiNiiancenderselben 
Farbe  gefallt  die  gesattigtere  besser.  Auch  unter  einer  Beihe 
verschiedener  Farber  werden  im  algemeinen  die  gesattigteren 
bevorzagt"  (p.  511).  A  glance  at  the  first  four  curves  of  our 
Table  I.  will  show  that  for  the  observers  C.  and  J?.,  precisely 
the  opposite  holds.  There  is  generally  an  '< absolute"  un- 
pleasantness attaching  to  the  more  saturated  colors ;  nearly 
always  a  relative  unpleasantness.  The  curves  are  exceedingly 
regular  in  this  respect.  For  Zr.  it  is  different.  The  most  sat- 
urated colors  usually  coincide  with  high  ordinates  throughout 
his  first  curve ;  and  with  fairly  high  ones  in  the  second  part 
of  the  second.  In  the  first  half  of  the  latter,  however,  some 
of  the  most  saturated  colors  coincide  with  minima  of  pleasant- 
ness. TT.'s  curve  varies  in  this  respect.  At  the  beginning  and 
end,  the  curve  drops  for  saturated  impressions ;  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  it  rises  to  them,  or  remains  station- 
ary when  they  occur. 

Cohn's  rule,  then,  is  not  universal  (p.  600).  There  are 
great  individual  differences.  When  one  thinks  how  depend- 
ent the  sense-feeling  is  upon  central  excitations,  that  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. — Of  course,  Cohn  used  a  different  method 
from  ours,  and  employed  principally  gelatine  plates  and  ro- 
tating discs  where  we  had  colored  papers.  Still,  this  cannot 
of  itself  account  for  the  discrepancy. 

Cohn  continues :  ''  Unter  annahemd  gleichgesattigten  Far- 
ben  scheint  die  Bevorzugung  auf  rein  individuellen  Neignn- 
gen  zu  beruhen.  Nur  das  Gelbe  dUrfte  fiir  die  Mehrzahl  bin- 
ter  den  anderen  Farben  zurUckstehen,  auch  wenn  es  ganz 
gesattigt  ist."  Taking  our  own  most  saturated  colors,  i?,  O, 
F,  Gy  B,  F, — although  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  their 
saturations  are  absolutely  equal, — we  find  that : 

(i.)  C  makes  O,  G  and  B  distincUy  unpleasant;  B,  T 
and  F  just  pleasant,  just  unpleasant,  or  indifferent. 

(ii.)  H.  makes  O  distinctly  unpleasant ;  B  rather  so ;  R 
just  pleasant ;  6,  Y  just  unpleasant  or  indifferent ;  F 
just  pleasant  or  indifferent. 
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(iii.)  L.  makes  the  right  hand  of  the  spectniin  more  pleas- 
ant than  the  left.  H  alone  falls  below  the  alMicissa  of 
'*no  affective  tone." 

(iy.)  TT.  makes  B,  the  most,  B  and  Y  the  least  pleasant 
colors.    All  are  pleasant. 

Here  we  have  fnll  evidence  of  the  •'individuelle  Neignn- 
gen ;  "  bnt  none  of  a  dislike  of  yellow.  Yellow  is  jnst  pleasant 
for  (7.;  just  unpleasant  or  not  toned  for  Il.\  moderately  or 
just  pleasant  for  L.\  just  pleasant  for  TF.  Cohn's  caution  as 
to  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  results  is,  therefore,  well  in 
place. 

(c)  We  may  examine  this  same  question,  of  the  relative 
pleasantness  of  saturation  degrees,  in  connection  with  the  fur- 
ther question  of  the  influence  of  the  background.  If  we  take 
the  twenty-seven  best  saturations  of  our  color  series,  and  count 
the  no-tone  judgments  half  to  pleasantness  and  half  to  un- 
pleasantness, we  find  that : 

C.    on  white  makes    8.5  pleasants,  18.5  unpleasants. 


<< 

black 

13.6 

13.5            " 

H. 

white 

15.5 

11.5            " 

H 

black 

12.6 

14.6            " 

L. 

white 

27.0 

0.0            " 

n 

black 

23.5 

3.5            " 

w. 

white 

23.5 

3.6            " 

Even  this  table,  which  throws  together  saturation- values  of 
very  considerable  difference,  indicates,  when  its  values  are 
compared  with  the  total  numbers  of  ^'  pleasant "  and  <<  un- 
pleasant"  judgments  (their  totals  being  similarly  obtained, 
by  halving  the  no-t6ne  judgments),  that  Cohn's  rule  of  the  su- 
I)erior  pleasantness  of  the  saturated  color  is  not  universal. 
We  find  that,  in  all : 

C.    on  white  makes  77.5  pleasants,  59.5  unpleasants. 


"     ''  black 

"      98.0 

*          39.0 

H.    <*   white 

"      91.5 

''          45.5 

*'     ''   black 

'<      94.0         - 

^*          43.0 

L.    **   white 

"    132.5 

''            4.5 

«»     *<   black 

"    123.0 

''          14.0 

W.   ^'  white 

"    120.5         - 

''          16.5 

In  other  words : 

C.  on  white  makes 

,  of  all,  58% 

pleasant ;    of 

*'   '*   black      '' 

"        71% 

i/.  *'  white     ** 

<'       66% 

'<   <*   black     <* 

*'       68% 

X.   '*   white     '* 

'^       96% 

''   ''  black     <' 

"       90% 

W.  "  white     '* 

**       88% 

the  2.7, 


31% 
50% 
57% 
46% 
100% 
87% 
87% 
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So  much,  then,  for  Cohn's  generalization.  We  tarn  now 
to  the  second  question :  that  of  the  inflnence  of  the  back- 
ground. 

If  the  members  of  each  of  the  three  first  pairs  of  curves  are 
compared  with  one  another,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tyi>e  of 
each  i>air  is  constant;  1  and  2  are  alike,  3  and  4,  5  and  6. 
This  fact,  we  may  remark  inddentidly,  tells  distinctly  in  favor 
of  the  method  employed. 

Comx>aring  the  curves  of  each  pair  in  detail,  we  obtain  the 
following  results:  (i.)  In  neither  curve  does  (7.  pass  the"^ 
afiective  value  2 ;  in  one  case  only  does  she  sink  to  the  value 
7  (white,  O  H).  White  has,  as  we  have  seen,  13%  less  pleas- 
ant judgments  than  black.  Black,  too,  has  19%  more  of  the 
best  saturations  pleasant  than  white.  White  has,  in  all,  35 
no-tone  judgments;  black  38.  On  the  average,  then,  the 
saturations  were  a  little  pleasanter  on  black  than  on  white. 
In  x>articular :  from  the  beginning  to  i2,  black  is  pleasanter  ; 
from  ^  to  0,  black ;  from  O  to  F,  black ;  from  F  to  G^,  white; 
from  O  to  Bj  both  are  practically  equal, — black  having  the 
advantage  in  the  height  of  the  pleasure  ordinates ;  from  B  to 
F,  black  is  pleasanter ;  from  Fto  the  end,  black,  (ii.)  H. 
reaches  the  value  1  twice,  on  white  ;  three  times  on  black, 
she  sinks  to  7  twice,  on  black.  Black  has  2%  more  of  pleas- 
ants  than  white.  The  best  saturations  have  11%  less  pleas- 
ants,  however,  on  black.  White  has,  in  all,  57  no-tone  judg- 
ments ;  black  33.  Neither  background,  it  is  plain,  can  be 
said  to  be  more  or  less  pleasant  than  the  other  for  this  observer. 
Black,  however,  called  out  more  affective  judgments,  and 
shows  more  extremes,  both  of  pleasantness  and  unpleasant- 
ness, than  white.  In  detail :  from  the  beginning  to  1<^  white 
is  slightly  pleasanter ;  from  22  to  0  there  is  practical  equality; 
from  O  to  F,  again ;  from  F  to  O,  black  is  pleasanter ;  from 
QU>  B,  black  ;  from  B  to  F,  white  (the  effect  of  black  is  to 
**  impair"  these  colors,  the  observer  stated) ;  from  Fto  the 
end,  there  is  equality,  (iii.)  X.  gives  the  value  1  eight 
times  on  white,  once  only  on  black.  No  impression  is  un- 
pleasant on  white ;  two  are,  on  black.  White  has  6%  more 
pleasants  than  black;  the  best  saturations  on  white,  13%. 
White  has  in  all  9  no-tone  judgments ;  black  26.  The  white 
background,  then,  is  obviously  the  pleasanter.  The  observer 
himself  recorded  this  fact  only  in  regard  to  the  blues.  White 
is  pleasanter  for  every  section  of  the  curve ;  particularly, 
however,  between  0  F  and  B  F.  (iv.)  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  no  black  curve  to  compare  with  the  last  one  of 
the  table.  This  curve  is  particularly  well  marked  :  there  is 
distinct  dislike,  e.  ^.,  of  the  oranges  and  purples  on  a  white 
ground.  Such  a  regional  dislike  is  not  manifested  by  the  other 
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observers.  L.  hints  at  it,  for  the  reds  on  black.  In  the  other 
curves,  pleasants  and  nnpleasants  alternate  in  more  individ- 
nal  preference. — Cf.  §4  of  Cohn's  Results^  p.  600. 

(^)  Are  dark  or  light  saturations  the  pleasanter  f  If  we 
take  the  ^'shades"  (dark  saturations)  and  <' tints  "  (light 
saturations)  of  the  twenty-five  qualities  (omitting  the  slate- 
blue  and  the  slate> violet),  we  find  that,  on  white : 

C  makes  7  shades  and  5  tints  pleasanter:  13  no-preferences. 
H.      *'      2      **       "23    **  "  no  **  *' 

L.       '•      5      '*       ''7    *'  "  13  "  *' 

W.      *'      6      '*       "    14    "  *'  6  "  " 

Here  are  two  types,  evidently :  C  and  L.  have  no  prefer- 
ence, while  H.  and  W.  distinctly  prefer  the  brighter  satura- 
tions.   Further,  on  black : 

C  makes  1  shade  and  21  tints  pleasanter :  3  no-preferences. 
H.      "      1      "      •'24    "  '«  no  '«  " 

L.      "      7      •«       "6     "  '*  13  «*  '* 

Here  are  the  same  two  types.  C.  has  gone  over  to  the 
other  side  ;  she  and  H.  find  the  brighter  saturations  distinctly 
pleasanter.  L.  continues  to  show  no  preference.  (7.  noted 
this  change  of  her  affective  judgment  more  than  once  on  her 
record  card. 

There  is  no  hint  of  a  preference  for  the  darker  saturations 
in  the  results  of  any  of  the  observers. 

(e)  Experiments  upon  the  affective  tones  of  the  qualities 
of  the  brightness-scale  were  made  upon  both  backgrounds. 
No  brightness-impression  is,  probably,  entirely  colorless. 
Adopting  the  Bradley  nomenclature,  we  had :  a  slightly  green- 
ish grey,  three  saturations  of  *'  grey,*'  two  of  **  cool-grey,'' 
two  of  •' neutral  grey,"  and  two  of ''warm  grey,"  l^sides 
white  and  black.  Judgments  were  taken  from  C  8,  from  H. 
7,  and  from  L.  8  times,  (a)  Of  the  eleven  judgments  on 
black,  G.  has  8  marked  '< no-tone,"  3  '^ pleasant"  (values  2, 
3,  3)  ;  H.  has 2  marked  '<  no-tone,"  8  "  pleasant "  (seven  3's 
and  one  2),  and  1  '<  unpleasant "  (5)  ;  while  Z.  has  2  marked 
'*  no-tone,"  7  '*  pleasant"  (3),  and  1  ''unpleasant"  (5). 
The  two  nnpleasants  are  white  and  green -grey.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  qualities  on  black  are  just  pleasant  or  in- 
different. The  individual  differences  are  curious.  White  gets 
3  from  C.  and  Z.,  but  5  from  H.  The  latter  figure  tells 
against  Gohn's  law  of  contrast  (p.  600).  Oreen-grey  gets  2 
from  H.  and  (7.,  while  L.  gives  it  5.  This  grey,  then,  is 
pleasanter  than  white  to  C  and  £r.,  on  the  black  background ; 
while  L.  finds  8  qualities    pleasanter  than    it,  of    which 
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white  is  one.  The  other  jodgments,  S's  and  4'b,  are  irrega- 
larl?  distribnted.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  preference  of  vhite 
over  grey,  foand  by  Gohn,  except  a  very  eqalvocal  one  in  C's 
figures.  (&)  The  jndgmenta  on  the  irhite  ground  are  all  3'b 
and  4'b,  irr^roJarly  distributed ;  except  that  both  C  and  L. 
give  a  6  to  the  green-grey.  W.  took  part  ia  this  Berles, 
with  seven  sets  of  judgments.  Black  is  not  pleasanter  on  the 
white  than  any  of  the  greys,  with  the  exception  mentioned. — 
The  qualities  on  the  whole,  then,  are  jast  pleasant  or  in- 
diSerent. 

II. 

Experiments  vnth  Pure  Tones. — We  made  a  number  of  ex- 
periments with  Sonig  tnning-forks.  Preparation  and  signal 
were  as  before.  The  fork  was  then  struck  a  sharp  blow  with 
a  cork  hammer,  and  judgment  made  at  once,  as  the  tone  be- 
came full  and  dear.  The  fork  was  damped,  so  soon  as  the 
experimenter  observed  that  aU  the  subjects  bad  realized  the 
affective  tone  ol  the  stimulus.  A  compoopd  piano  clang  was 
given  after  each  experiment,  to  prevent  the  influence  of  tone 
by  preceding  tone.  The  order  of  stimnlation  was  quite  irreg- 
ular. The  vibration-rates  of  the  forks,  in  simple  vibrations, 
were:  512,  576,  640,  G82,  768,  853,  960,1,024,1,250,1,536, 
2,046,  2,304,  2,560,  1,792.  In  the  table  the  judgments  are 
recorded  in  this  order. 

Table  n. 
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The  observers  again  remarked  on  the  nnaccnstomedness  of 
the  ascription  of  an  affective  tone  to  the  stimulas.  The  table 
shows  individual  difierences  :  X.,  as  before,  is  more  lavish  of 
his  ^'pleasant"  judgments  than  lare  C.  and  H.  For  O.,  the 
6^  falls  from  2  to  3,  the  e^  from  3  to  no-tone,  the  e^  stays  at 

3.  The  d^  and  d^  are  differently  toned,  so  the^^  and^^. 
The  three  c's  are  constant  at  3.  For  iJ.,  the  e's  are  at  3,  2, 
2  ;  the  d's  at  3  and  1 ;  the  ^'s  at  2  and  3  ;  Oie  c's  at  3,  2,  2. 
For  Zr.,  the  e's  are  at  2,  2,  2  ;  the  d's  at  1,  2  ;  the  ^'s  atl,  2 ; 
the  c's  at  3,  2,  2.  We  lay  no  stress  upon  this  regularity  or 
irregularity, — the  experiments  have  not  a  sufficient  range, — 
upon  the  fact  that  for  H.  the  higher  tones  seem  more  pleas- 
ant, or  upon  the  fact  that  no  judgment  falls  below  the  value 

4.  The  method  can  hardly  be  called  ''serial"  ;  the  serial 
element  has  been  modified  practically  to  disappearance.  We 
would  conclude  from  the  results  simply  this:  (a)  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  m.  v.  (each  curve  implies  eight  sets  of  judgments) 
shows  that  the  affective  judgment,  once  made,  is  persistent ; 
(&)  that  individual  difierences  exist  here,  as  for  sight,  and 
that  these  difierences  are  both  general  (c/.  the  three  curves) 
and  particular  (cf.  C's  attitude  to  the  c's). 

III. 

Experiments  Upon  Active  Touch. — These  experiments  were 
made  upon  a  series  of  fifty-one  textures.  The  observer  sat 
with  closed  eyes.  At  a  signal  he  laid  his  open  right  hand 
upon  a  rest.  A  piece  of  the  fabric  under  consideration  was 
placed  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger  by  the  experi- 
menter ;  and  the  observer  moved  it  to  and  fro,  ''feeling"  and 
"judging"  it  for  2".  Then  at  a  further  signal  the  exi)eri- 
menter  removed  the  stimulus,  and  the  subject  recorded  his 
afiective  judgment. 

The  stuffs  employed  cannot  be  qualitatively  classified  un- 
less at  very  great  length.  We  have  thought  it  best,  therefore, 
simply  to  name  them.  Samples  can  be  supplied  by  the 
laboratory,  if  anyone  should  wish  to  repeat  the  work  with 
the  same  stimuli.  The  following  list  follows  the  order  of  the 
judgments  recorded  in  the  curves  from  left  to  right:  it  was 
the  constant  order  of  experimentation. 

Linen  canvas,  open  and  close ;  linen  toweling,  coarse, 
medium,  fine ;  gingham,  thicker  and  thinner ;  percaline  ] 
India  dimity ;  butterfly  cloth ;  cotton  sateen ;  cotton  silk, 
thinner,  thicker,  thinner-and-smoother ;  gingham,  thicker, 
thinner  (both  thicker  than  the  two  previous  kinds)  ;  wool 
serge,  thin  ;  Paris  cachem^re ;  princess  duck  ;  challie  laine  ; 
wool  checks,  thin,  thicker,  thicker ;  cotton  plush,  thick, 
thicker,  thick  soft,   thin  soft ;  flannel ;  velveteen ;  washing 
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Bilk;  organdie,  rougher,  smoother;  broadcloth,  thicker, 
thinner;  nnbleached  muslin;  chambray,  thinner,  thicker; 
wool  serge,  thick ;  Irish  lawn ;  cotton  silesia;  sateen,  rougher, 
smoother ;  table  linen,  bleached  and  nnbleached ;  dress 
goods ;  gingham,  ribbed ;  faced  velvet,  thick,  thicker,  thin, 
thickest ;  gingham,  thick  and  smooth. 

A  serial  arrangement  of  these  stnfis  in  any  way  analogous 
to  the  si>ectral  arrangement  of  colors,  could  not  be  carried 
out :  there  were  too  many  variables.  But  we  kept  the  minor 
series  together  (as  we  did  the  saturation  grades  of  the  same 
color),  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  ginghams,  which  we 
sei)arated  hx>m  one  another  for  methodological  reasons. 
pOie  two  wool  serges  were  extremely  unlike.]  We  wished 
to  see  whether  this  separation  exerted  any  bad  influence,  or 
whether  the  seriid  nature  of  the  method  —  contrast  being 
presumably  less  marked  than  in  optics — ^would  not  be  main- 
tained by  the  simple  fact  of  all  judgments  coming  from  the 
same  modalities.  We  regarded  this  as  probable,  because 
whereas  the  eye  has  in  all  likelihood  40,000  to  50,000 
qualities,  we  have  involved  here  simply  pressure  and  tem- 
I>erature  from  the  skin,  and  the  few  qualities  of  the  deeper 
lying  sensibilities  that  go  to  make  up  the  movement  percep- 
tion. This  ought,  we  imagined,  to  hold  the  stimuli  together 
as  a  series.    We  give  the  curves  on  page  74. 

(a)  The  observers  noted  that  it  was  far  more  "natural'^ 
to  attribute  affective  tone  (and  particularly  unpleasantne88> 
to  these  stimuli  than  to  those  of  sight  and  sound.  And  the 
curves  support  this :  they  are  all  three  very  much  alike, — 
there  is  no  such  indication  of  individual  differences  as  we 
have  found  in  the  other  two  tables. 

(fi)  The  affective  judgment  was  constant,  and  showed 
types  similar  to  those  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  this^ 
paper. 

i.     Occurs  twice  only.     C. ;  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  3 ;    H.]  2,. 

^,      ^,     ^y     ^,       4U» 

ii.  Numerous.  C;  1,  2,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1 ;  and  4,  5,  4,  4,  5^ 
5,  5,  5  ;  etc. 

iii.  Very  numerous.  The  variation  is  often  between  two 
degrees  only.  C;  1,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  1,  1 ;  H.;  3,  2,  3,  3, 
2,  3 ;  i.  ;  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  5,  6,  5,  6  ;  and  3,  2,  3,  2,  2,  2,  1, 
2,  2 ;  etc. 

iv.  Not  very  common  even  in  the  **cro8s''  form.  Pure 
series  are  :  Hr,  2,  2,  2,  2,  4,  2  ;  and  1,  1, 1, 1,  1,  3  ;  etc. 
— uncommon.  Cross- series  are :  O.;  4,  3,  5,  5,  5,  5,  4,  5 
(iv.  with  ii.);  -ET.;  4,  5,  4,.  4,  4,  3,  4.  We  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  the  interruption  would  be  neither  so 
frequent  nor  so  pronounced  in  a  sense  modality  in  which 
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the  dependence  of  afieotiye  tone  ai>on  stimnlas  is  com- 

paratively  stable. 
V.    No  commoner  than  for  the  colors^  as  we  shonld,  again, 

for  the  above  reason  expect.     C;  4,  5,  5,  5,  7,  7,  7,  7  ; 

and  perhaps  the  already  quoted  1,  2,  2,  2,  2,  1,  1,  1. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  instances, 
vi.     There  is  no  single  occarrence  of  a  variation  from  7  to 

3,  6  to  2,  or  5  to  1.  This,  once  more,  was  to  be  expected, 
(c)  There  is  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  contrast  in  the 
results.  Associations  were  very  few  indeed:  what  there  were, 
were  visual, — and  usually  themselves  associatively  affective. 
There  was  no  recognition  of  the  textures  from  week  to  week 
as  particular  members  of  the  experimental  series ;  though, 
of  course,  such  stuffs  as  velvet  were  known  by  touch.  The 
stimulus  attributes  that  seemed  to  the  observers  to  call  up 
the  affective  judgment  were  thickness  and  thinness,  coarse- 
ness and  fineness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  stiffness  and 
softness.    We  can  test  this  by  reference  to  the  curves. 

First,  however,  we  will  look  at  the  judgments  made  of  the 
scattered  ginghams  and  chambrays.  These  judgments  are 
numbers  6,  7,  15,  16,  36,  37,  46,  51.  We  find  the  values  to  be  : 

C;  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  4,  5,  3. 

jTc.^   Z,  o,  «5,  4,  «5,  o,  4,  4. 

L.'y  3,  4,  3,  4,  4,  3,  4,  4. 

This  constancy,  we  think,  is  sufficient  to  prove  our 
hypothesis  correct,  when  it  is  considered  at  what  different 
points  of  Oie  curves  these  judgments  occur.  That  we  might 
have  been  even  bolder,  methodologically,  is  shown  by  the 
judgments  attaching  to  isolated  similars,  such  as  numbers  11 
and  41,  42 ;  or  29,  47,  48,  49,  50.     We  have  in  these  cases : 

C;  2,  2,  3  ;  and  2,  1,  2,  2,  2. 
H.;  2,  2,  2 ;  and  2,  1,  2,  2,  2. 
L.'j  2,  2,  2;  audi,  1,  1,  2,  1. 

The  absolute  likeness  of  the  three  curves  is  no  less  striking 
than  their  relative  constancies. 

As  regards  the  stimulus  qualities,  stiffness  may  be  pred- 
icated especially  of  numbers  1,  2,  19,  35,  43  ;  softness  of  11, 
18,  30,  38,  40,  41,  42.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  give 
high  affective  values  for  the  latter ;  low  for  the  former. 
Roughness  attaches  esi>ecially  to  numbers  1,  12,  13, 14,  17, 
20,  35,  46  ;  smoothness  to  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  40,  41, 
42,  47,  48,  49,  50.  It  is  noticeable,  again,  that  the  ^'roughs" 
have  (on  the  average)  low,  the  ''smooths"  high  affective 
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values  in  idl  tbe  cnn^eift.  Coarneness  is  e8i>ecfafly  oharncter- 
istic  of  numbers  1,  2,  19,  35,  43  ;  fineness  of  9,  30,  31,  32. 
Though  the  former  is  distincUy  unpleasant,  ft  will  be  seen 
from  the  curves  tliat  tbe  latter  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  any  high  degree  of  pleasantness.  Both  facts  are  readily 
intelligible.  Lastly,  thick  were  numbers  24,  25,  26,  27,  33, 
34,  38,  47,  48,  49,  50  ;  thin^  20,  30,  31,  32.  Here,  too,  the 
affective  tone  depended  on  a  combination  of  qualities.  Pleas- 
ant are  24  to  27,  47  to  50,  the  thick-smooth  series ;  less 
pleasant  33,  34  and  38  (thick,  butroughish).  Again,  pleas- 
ant is  30  (thin  and  smooth)  ;  less  pleasant  81,  32  (thin,  but 
less  smooth);  still  less  pleasant  20  (thin  and  rough). — We 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  these  eight  stimulus  qualities 
are  psychological  qualities.  Psychologically  regarded,  their 
dlfierences  would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  matters  of  inten- 
sity only. 

That  thickness  or  thinness  is  in  itself  of  little  affective 
weight  can  be  seen  from  numbers  3,  4,  5  (judged  by  C,  4,  4, 
4 ;  JJ.,  4,  4,  4  ;  Z.,  8,  4,  4)  ;  21,  22,  23  (C,  4,  4,  4 ;  JJ.,  3, 
4,  5  ;  L.fSf  3,  4),  and  from  the  series  of  plushes  and  velvets. 
Still,  the  results  show  that  the  observers  were  right  in  attrib- 
uting some  influence  to  this  pair  of  qualities.  H.  said  that 
she  preferred  thin  roughs  to  thicker ;  and  her  judgments  are 
for  the  former  (numbers  12,  13,  14,  20,  46)  3,  3,  2,  4,  4 ;  and 
for  the  latter  (numbers  1,  17,  35)  6,  5,  4.  In  the  former  set, 
we  must  remember  that  12,  13,  14,  though  rough,  were  fine. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  the  difficulty  of  classification  of 
the  textures  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  single  piece  usually 
combined  different  qualities. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  we  are  here  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  psychology,  or  have  crossed  the  border-line  of 
sesthetics  (cf.  Hoffding,  Psychologie  in  Umrissen^  1887,  p. 
286).    We  incline  to  the  former  opinion. 

Literature. — ^We  refer  the  reader,  primarily,  to  the  literature 
section  of  Gohn's  article.  General  discussions  will  be  found 
in  Wundt,  Vorlesungen^  2d  Ed.,  pp.  227,  228  ;  Phys.  Psych. ^ 
4th  Ed.,  ch.  X.;  Sully,  Human  Mind,  II.,  pp.  49  ff.;  Ladd, 
Phys.  Psych. ^  pp.  514  ff.;  Psychology ^  pp.  184  ff.;  Hoffding, 
op.  cit.j  pp.   285   ff.  ;  etc. 

Summary  of  Results. — (1)  We  have  succeeded  in  modify- 
ing the  serial  method  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  the  investigation  of  the  affective  tone  of  colors.  We  pub- 
lish our  modification,  however,  not  in  any  spirit  of  dogmatic 
assertion,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  invite  criticism  both  of 
the  method  itself  and  of  our  analysis  of  the  conscious  pro- 
cesses underlying  it. 

(2)    The  whole  question  of  the  affective  tone  of  colors  is  a 
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very  difficalt  one.  This  is  due  i>artly  to  the  fact  of  tbe  un- 
aecnstomediiess  of  the  affective  judgment,  parUy  to  that  of 
individual  differences,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
trally excited  influences  which  meet  the  incoming  stimulus, 
and  which  are  very  strong,  differ  from  time  to  time  in  one 
and  the  same  individual. 

(3)  We  cannot  confirm  Gohn's  rule  that  the  more  satura- 
ted colors  are  the  pleasanter;  individtials  differ  in  this 
resi)ect.  Neither  can  we  confirm  his  g^ienJusation  that 
yellow  is  displeasing  to  the  majority  of  i)ersons.  ^ 

(4)  No  constant  affective  value  can  be  attached  to  hlack 
and  white  backgrounds.  We  have  found  black  a  little  pleas- 
anter, white  distinctly  pleasanter,  and  no  difference. 

(5)  As  regards  preference  of  tright  and  dark  satureUianSy 
our  observers  fidl  into  two  groups :  one  prefers  the  former, 
one  has  no  preference.  There  is  no  prefeienee  for  the  latter 
showB.-^Here,  loo,  the  infiuence  of  the  backgrounds  is 
individually  deferent. 

(^)  Ezp^ments  with  brightnesBes  showed  that  all  alike 
were  just  pleasant  or  not  toned.  We  have  no  evidence  of  a 
preference  of  the  Uack- white  over  other  brightness  contrasts, 
and  no  certain  evidence  of  the  preference  of  white  over  grey. 

(7)  The  few  experiments  ^t  we  made  with  pure  tones 
gave,  like  those  made  upon  sight,  regularity  of  results  lor 
each  individual,  but  differences  between  individual  and 
individual.  In  th^  case,  the  '^modified  serial''  method 
ceased  to  be  < ^serial''  at  all.  The  experiments  were  not  con- 
tinued, as  the  individual  affective  judgment,  though  con- 
stant, appeared  to  be  something  strained  and  vtificial.  This 
might  not  be  the  case  with  a  difereftt  method. 

(8)  We  have  also  found  the  method,  in  its  modified  form, 
api^eable  to  the  sensibilities  of  aeHve  touch. 

(9)  But  the  affective  tone  of  etetive  touch  is  something  far 
more  absolute,  t.  e.,  far  less  dependent  upon  centrally 
excited  influences,  than  that  of  colors  and  pure  tones.  The 
method,  therefore,  again  practically  loses  its  serial  nature. 

(10)  Stiffness^  roughness  and  coarseness  of  textures  were 
unanimously  found  unpleasant;  softness  and  snwothness 
pleasant.  Fincmess,  thtekness  and  tUnness  gave  variable 
results. 

For  other  results  of  detail  we  must  reier  the  reader  le  the 
body  of  the  paper. 

^It  is  difficult  to  see  why  vellow.  unlegB  bo  bright  as  to  be  painful 
to  the  sense-organ,  Bhould  DC  so  dosliked.  Yellow  is  the  ^*  wsrm  " 
oolor  of  painters  (  wundt,  Fh$fs.  Ayd^.,  4th  Ed..  I.,  p.  56S);  aHhonsdi 
its^^mood''  is  that  of  exeitememt,  it  has  not  the  aj^n^ineas  of  red ; 
we  sve  greatly  accustomed  to  i^  in  snnUgiht  and  artiflotal  light ; 
c^clren  prefer  it  (Preyer,  Seels  aes  KindeSj  pp.  9  ff.). 


A  PBTCHOPHYSIOAL  VOCABULABT. 


Bt  E.  B.  Titohenbb. 


Ezperimeatal  Paychology  was  in  its  origin,  and  has  re- 
mained to  a  oonsiderabie  extent  in  its  development,  a  Oermaa 
BoleDce.  One  of  tlie  preliminaries  to  its  assimilation  by  the 
English-epeakiDg  etadunt,  ther^ore,  is  the  nnderstanding  of 
German  psychological  terms.  Bat  their  nnderBtanding  does 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  an  Englishing  of  them.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  factors  that  make  against  translation. 

In  the  year  1889 — having  ploughed  through  the  book  in  tlie 
years — I  set  to  work  to  write  ont  Wnndt's 
Paychologie  in  English,  in  the  hope  that  its 
lid  be  more  easily  overcome  when  met  in  this 
garb.  I  tonnd,  as  a  matter  ol  fact,  that  Uiey 
T.  My  reading  of  English  psychology  had 
Tocabniary  adequate  to  the  German  text,  and, 
y  knowledge  of  German  was,  I  had  fallen  into 
ychologizing  in  a  mixed  jargon  of  the  two  lan- 
[>ngh  at  the  time  I  persevered  with  the  trans- 
ftve  ever  since  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind 
bnlaries,  nothing  bat  the  necessity  of  teaching 
in  English  conld  have  prevented  a  lapsus  into 
aan  or  the  BngUsh-German  mixture.  To  one 
German  laboratory — as  nine- tenths  of  the 
ologists  of  to-day  have  been — thinking  In  Ger- 
^ological  qnestiouB  must  be  easier  than  thiak- 
nglish  or  French.  A  natnrat  consequence  is 
r  psychological  articles  are  dotted  with  German 
ases,  which  the  writer  qoite  correctly  asaames 
ible  to  his  readers. 

at  there  is  growing  np  an  American  school  of 
ilch  promises  to  be  only  second  in  importance 
and  that  the  nnmber  of  home-trained  students 
tchers  is  increasing,  it  becomes  imperatively 
9  to  have  at  oor  disposal  a  working  on^t  of  tech- 
inr  own  langnage.    And  here  English  possesses 
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over  German  the  great  advantage  that  it  can  set  aside  snch 
terms  withoat  any  fear  of  their  having  a  popular  connotation 
which  could  give  rise  to  misunderstanding.  An  '  impulse ' 
is  less  liable  to  carry  side  meanings  than  a  *  drive '  would  be, 
and  I  can  ^  cognize'  with  much  totter  technical  effect  than  I 
can  '  know.'  At  the  same  time,  this  facility  of  technical  coin- 
age or  usage  is  liable  to  abuse,  and  I  suppose  that  few  psy- 
chologists would  refuse  to  admit  that  such  abuse  has  actually 
occuired.^ 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind  that  I  submit  the 
follo)0ring  list  of  technical  German  words  with  English  render- 
ings. The  great  majority  of  them  are  taken  from  the  indices  of 
Wundt's  Ifu^  book  and  of  Kiilpe's  Orundriss.  I  have  made 
use  of  such  works  as  Ladd's  ''Elements  of  Physiological  Psy- 
chology," Sanford's  '^Course  in  Experimental  Psychology," 
the  translations  of  Ziehen's  Physiologische  Psychologie  and 
Wundt's  Vorlesungeuy  etc.  The  medical  dictionaries  con- 
sulted rendered  but  little  assistance.  If  many  of  the  words  in- 
cluded in  the  list  seem  too  familiar  to  call  for  comment,  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  the  vocabulary  is  meant  to 
assist  beginners ;  if  any  difficult  terms  have  been  omitted,  their 
omission  is  unintentional.  All  the  translations  of  new  or  un- 
familiar words  should  be  looked  on  as  suggestions  only.  An 
asterisk  prefixed  to  the  German  indicates  that  I  am  dissatis- 
fied with  its  proposed  English  equivalent.  Many  of  the 
terms  are,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  unnecessary  or  undesir- 
able ;  but  they  occur  and  must  be  translated.  Bracketing  out, 
which  I  at  first  attempted,  seemed  likely  to  result  in  a  special 
list,  open  .  to  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  of  selection,  unless 
very  full  reasons  were  given ;  and  these  are  not  here  in 
place.  Some  discussions  follow  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper. 

ABHAKGiGKSsrr,  dependency. 
^Abkunobn,  faU. 

Ablbnkuno,  distraction  or  diversion. 
Abstufunosmbthodbn,  gradation  methods. 
AccoBD,  chord  {not  clang). 
ABHNiiiCHKErr,  similarity. 
Affect,  emotion. 
AooLUTiNATiON,  agglutination. 

*I  am  stronffly  of  the  opinion  that  the  English  nomenclature  of 
psychologioiu  processes  must  be  in  the  main  of  Latin-Greek  origin, 
and  not  of  '  Saxon.'  The  demand  for  a  '  Saxon  terminologv '  is 
simply  a  collateral  result  of  our  Gtormanization.  Which  of  the 
natural  sciences  has  a  '  Saxon  terminologv  ? '  Certainly  not 
physics  or  chemistry.  Good  discussions  of  this  question  will  be 
found  in  Smith's  ^'Student's  English  Language;'' Lects.  YIII,  §7; 
IX,  f7;  andXn,  14. 
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ALLQBMBiNVOBiTBLLVNe,  general  (bettar,  perftapt,  than  abatraot) 
idea. 

Angbbobbnb  VoBSTBLLXTNa,  connate  (if  the  context  be  modem 
ffteonf)  or  innate  (if  tfte  r^erm^ee  be  to  earlier  wrttart)  idea. 

^Ankunobn,  rite. 

*Amlaob,  diapoeition. 

•AN80HAUUN0,  perception. 

Appbbcbptiok,  i^>peroeption, 

ApPBBOBPnvB  Vbbbxndung,  apperoeptive  oonnection. 

Assimilation,  assimilation. 

AssociATiVB  YBKBiNDUNO,  assooiative  connection. 

Aufbboht-Sbhbn.  erect  or  reinverted  vision. 

AUOBNAZB,  optical  axis. 

AuGBNMASS,  yisnal  space-appreciation  or  eipnoe  discrimination. 

AUOBNBCHWABZ  »  JBtoetiUoAt,  g.  V. 

AusDBHNUNO,  extentton. 

AusDBUCKSBBWBOUNOy  expresdvc  movement  (utuoHy  in  the  par- 
tkular  eenee  of  expression  of  emotion). 

AusDBUCKSMBTHODB,  method  of  expression  {affoMee"), 

AusFALLSBBSOHBiNUNG,  phenomenon  of  abrogation. 

AUSSOHALTUNGy  CXClUSion. 

Bahkung,  facilitation. 

BBDiKGUHGy  condition. 

Bbgbhrbn,  desire. 

Bbgibbdb.  derire  (6e8t  ^retieral  toord;  must  ofitn  be  quAjMfM  by  a 
particular  aajeottve). 

Bbgbifp,  concept. 

Bbkanmthbitsqualitat.  qnality  (jf  oontenie  as  known  or  qnality 
of  knownness  (probably  better  than  familiarity). 

Bbobachtungsfbhubb,  error  of  observation. 

Bbbbitschaft,  preparcMLness  (eometimee  disposition). 

BbbOhbungsassooiatiok,  association  by  contiffoity. 

BBBCHBUNGSBMPFiNDUNGy  scnsation  of  contact. 

Bbzibhungsobsbtz,  law  of  relativity. 

Blickfbld,  field  of  regard. 

BucKumx,  Hue  of  regard  (praettoaUyidenHealwUh  Oeeiehtdhvie), 

BiJCKPUMKT,  point  of  regard  (  «  FixaUonepunkt). 

Obkiual  bbbbgtb  Ekpfindung,  centrally  excited  sensation. 
OoMBiMATiONsrroN,  combination  tone. 
OoMPUCATiON.  complication. 
OoNSTAMTBB  Ftolbr,  Constant  error. 
OoNTRAcnoNSBMPFiNDUNG.  scnsation  of  contraction. 
OoNTBOLVBBsucH,  test  or  cneck  exj^eriment. 

Daubb,  duration. 

Dbckbild,  oongment  image  (^  GansMtd). 

DBCKPUNXTBy  oongroent  points  (eometimee  =  identical  or  corre- 
sponding). 

DBunJCHKBrr,  distinctness  (for  KH^  =>  Klarkeit;  for  Wnndt 
dMrtnL    See  Klarkeit  bslois). 

DiFFBBXHUBUNO«  difforsntiation. 

DiFFBBBMSTOKy  wforenoe  tone. 

DisPOSRiOK,  dinositlon. 

DissDOULTiON.  dissimilation. 

DopPBLBiLD.  doable  image. 

DOPPBLTB  BBBCHBUNoaBifPFnnMmo,  sensation  of  doi^ble  oontaet. 

DuHPUNKTy  centre  of  rotation. 
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Dbbhbchwixdxl,  rotatoi7  vertiga. 

Drbiklang,  oommon  chord,  triad  (better^  as  a  r^le^  than  triple 
clang). 
DBUCKBMPFDfDUico,  pressBre  watioiL 
Dbuckpunkt,  preflsnre  point  Cr  spot. 
Dun,  major. 

Ebbnhbskuoh,  hist  noticeable,  or  liminal. 
EiQBNUCHT,  intrinsic  light  (qf  the  retina)  or  idio-retinal  Ught. 
EiNBiiiDUNC^  imagination. 
EiNPACHHBiry  simpUeity. 
EiNKULNG,  niuson. 
^EiNSTBLLUNO,  prodisposition. 
EiNZBiiKLANO,  nnglc  clang  or  note. 
Elbmbntb  DBS  BBWuserrsBiNS,  oonadoos  elements. 
Empfindbn,  sense. 
EifPFiNDiiiCHKBiT,  sMudtivity. 
Empfinduno,  sensation. 
Empfindunobkbbis,  sensation  circle. 

Entfbbnuno,  distance.  ^ 

Ebfahbung,  experience. 

Ebhbbunobwinkbl,  angle  of  vertical  displacement  or  ascensional 
angle  or  angle  of  elevation. 
EMNNBBUNG,  recoUcctlon,  remembrance,  memory. 
Ebinnebunosbild,  memorial  image  or  idea. 
Bbkbnnbn,  cognize. 
Ebusbniss,  fact  or  datom  of  experience. 
EbmCdukosempfindung,  sensation  of  fatigue. 
Ebbegbabkbtt,  excitability. 
Ebbbobn,  excite. 
Ebbbgukg,  excitation. 
Ebwabtung,  expectation. 

Fabbe,  color. 

Pabbbitton,  color-tone. 

Fabbbkgbad,  saturation. 

Fbhubbmbthodbn.  error  methods. 

FBHUtEiz,  error  stimnlns. 

Fbinhbit  [der  XJfUermihiedBempftndliokkeU]^  delicacy. 

PiZATiOKePUNKT,  fixation  point. 

Fbbi  oteioende  [Vor8teUwngen]y  spontaneous. 

Pundambntalfobhel,  fundamental  formula. 

Fukdambbtai/tabbllb,  fundamental  table. 

Oanzbildbb,  congruent  or  total  images  (  »  DeehbUder). 

Gebebdbnspbachb,  gesture  language. 

Obdachtniss.  memory. 

GbfOhl,  feeling. 

GefChlston,  sSreotion,  affective  tone  or  coloring. 

Geist  (in  fncdem  usage),  mind. 

GEiflrrESfiTdBUNG,  mental  derangement. 

GELBNKEMPFiMDnNG,  articular  sensation. 

Geheinbicpfimduno,  common  sensatioau 

GbmbikgbfOhl,  common  feeling. 

*GEMijTH,  feeling  and  will;  the  sum-total  of  affeotive-conative 
processes. 

Gbh^thsbbwbouno,  affective  or  aflective-conative  proMss  or 
condition. 

Gem^thsvoboano,  affective  or  affective-oonative  process. 
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GBicOTHazuOTANDy  ftfleotive  w  afleotive-conatiTe  state. 

GbrXubch,  noise. 

Gbbausghh^^hb,  Boise-pitoh. 

*GBaAMMTVOB0TBULUHO,  oomi>08ite  or  complex  idea;  ot  resultant 
idea. 

GBCTOHTSLDnB,  vlsual  axis  w  line  of  vision. 

Gbsiohtswinkel,  visual  angle. 

GBW()HNnNa,  habituation. 

Gi«ANZ,  luster. 

Glbiohgbwichtsehpfinduho,  sensation  of  equilibrium. 

Glbichhbit,  parity  w  indistinffuishableness  {i'''^  fht  dw:M,'M  of 
OMoeioMon;  eweti^here  ofUn  =  AthmiMceii). 

Gk>iiDBNBB  SoHum,  golden  section. 

Gb(>88B,  magnitude. 

Gbundbmpfinduno,  primary  or  fundamental  sensation. 

Gbundfabbb,  primary  color. 

Gbundklano,  fundamental  clang  w  tonic  clang. 

GBumyroN,  fundfunental  or  fundamental  tone  or  tonic. 

HXuFiOKBrrsHBTHODB,  method  of  frequency. 
HAiiBBiiiD,  single  image. 
Handluno,  action. 
Haptik,  haptics. 
Hauptfabbb,  principal  color. 

HAUFTBiOHTUNassTBAHii,  principal  line  of  direction  (=  Qe9ichi»- 
Unie). 
HAUTBMPFiNDUNa,  cutancous  sensation. 
Hautsinn,  cutaneous  sensibility. 
HBLUOKBiTSBMPFiNDUNa,  scusation  of  brightness. 
Hbmmung,  inhibition. 
Hemmunoswibkxtno,  inhibitory  effect  w  action. 

INDIFFBBBNZPUNKT,  indifference  point  {qaalUaiive), 
Indiffbbbnzzbit,  natural  w  normal  time. 
iNNBBVATiONSBMPFiNDXTNa,  sensatiou  of  innervation. 
IMTBLLBOTUBLLBS  GbfChl,  sentiment  {=^th€  BO-eaUed  emotion  of 
relation). 
iMTBNsrvB  Sbnsibilitat,  intensive  sensibility. 
IMTBBIOTTBNZTON,  touc  of  iutermittence. 

KlLTBPUNKT,  coldpoint  or  spot. 
KiNAfirrHBTiscHB  eTmpfinduno,  kinesthetic  sensation. 
Klano,  clang  {not  chord). 
Klanobinhbit,  clang  unity  or  simplicity. 
EuLNOFABBB,  clang-color  or  timbre. 
KiiANavBBWANDSCHAFT,  claug  relationship. 
Klabhbff,  plainness  {better^  probably^  than  vMdneBB:  see  Deut- 
liehkeii^  above);  clearness. 

liAaBBMPFiNDUNa,  scusation  of  position. 

Lbidbnbohaft,  passion. 

Lbitton,  leading  tone  or  note. 

Lbpfuno,  conduction. 

Lbtfunosbahn,  conduction  path;  tract. 

LiOHTBMPFiNDUNa,  light  sousation. 

LocALZBiOHBN,  local  sigu  {eoUecHve  local  signature). 

Lust,  pleasantness. 

LuerroBFCHL,  pleasure. 
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'  Masbfobmbl,  formula  of  measnreiiient. 

Mahbitbthodbn,  measnremeiit  methods. 

Mbbkuohxbit,  notioeableiieBs. 

MB8SBABKBIT,  measorableness. 

Mbthodb  dbb  AsquiVAUSinn,  method  of  equivalents. 

Mbthodb  dbb  bbbnmbbkliohbk  Bbizb,  method  of  just  notice- 
able stimnlL 

Mbthodb  dbb  Mimihai<akdbbunobn,  method  of  minimal 
changes. 

Mbthodb  dbb  MrmjBBBN  ABirruFUNQBN,  method  of  mean  grada- 
tion. 

Mbthodb  dbb  mittlbbbn  Fbhlbb,  method  of  averaire  error. 

Mbthodb  dbb  biohtigbn  und  falsohbn  FIllb,  method  of  right 
and  wrong  oases. 

Mbthodbk  dbb  SiNNBSBMPFiNDiiKTHKBiT,  sensitivity  methods. 

Mbthodb  dbb  Cbbbbbmklichbn  Umtbbsghibdb,  method  of 
supraliminal  differences. 

Mooschb  Rbflbxb,  mimetic  reflexes. 

Mitbbweouno,  concomitant  movement. 

Mitbmpfinduko,  concomitant  sensation. 

MriTBiiBAZB  Ekpfinduchkbit,  indirect  or  mediate  sensitivity. 

MoLi^  minor. 

MusKBLBMPFiNDXTNO,  musclc  scnsatlon. 

MusKBiANN,  muscle  sense. 

MusKBLSPANNUNGSBMPFiNDUNG,  sousation  of  muscular  strain. 

Nachdaubb,  after-duration. 
Nachbkpfinduno,  after-sensation. 

Nbbenintbbvall,  overtone  interval  or  interval  of  the  second 
order. 
Nbtzhautbild.  retinal  image. 
NoRiCAiiBBiz,  standard  stimulus. 
Nxtllvbbsuch,  blank  experiment  (=  VexirverBWih), 

Obbbton,  overtone  or  partial  tone. 
Optischb  TXusohuno,  optical  illusion. 
Oboanbmpfinduno,  or^^inic  sensation. 
OBiBMrmuNG,  orientation. 
OBTSsiNKy  sense  of  locality. 

Pbbiphbbisoh  bbbbotb  Empfindung,  peripherally  excited  sen- 
sation. 

PBBSdNUOHB  Glbichung,  personal  equation. 

Phantasie,  imagination  (=  Einbildung). 

Pbacisionsmass,  measure  of  precision. 

Pbtchophtsischbb  Gbundobsbtz,  psychophysic  law  or  primary 
psychophysical  law. 

Raddbbhung.  torsion  or  swivel  rotation. 
Rauhigkbit,  narshness. 
Raumlagb,  position  in  space. 
Rauicsohatzung,  spatiiu  estimation. 
Raumsinn  dbb  Haut,  cutaneous  space  sense. 
Rbagbnt,  reagent  or  reactor. 
RBiHBiQfBTHODB,  serial  method  {affective). 
Rbiz,  stimulus. 

RsiZBABKBrr.  irritability  or  susceptibility  to  stimulus  or  stimula* 
tion  (not  excitability). 
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izh5hb.  terminuB  of  (eftocfljfvtt)  gttmolAtioa  (<^li«  liMMly  vaod 
last  noiioeable  stdmnmft^  ^.  abmnMniolMtr  iJMi). 


Rbizh5hb, 

Rbizuhfakg,  range  of  (effeo^ve^)  atfimlatfonu 
BaizxTNa,  Btdmiilaiion. 

Rbpboduckio]^  repipednetfam. 

RBPBODUcnoNBFAHiaKBiT,  =  Bepfoducir&ariMt  (pcwatee). 
BBPBODnono2i8e89NDX<AaBt  ma&rtal  of  veporodaodioii. 
RsPBODUcnONSMomr,  inoentiye  to  reproduction. 
BBPBODUCTKHflBtBNDBHSB,  liability  of  repxoduetioa. 
RsPBODUonoNSTRBUB,  fidelity  ox  reproduction. 

RlOHTLINia^  Vi^t  liSMw 

BicHTUNGSflrnuKunr,  lines  of  ^rectioiL. 
IUndbnbundhbit,  cortical  blindness. 
BouLUNG  s  Baddirtikungf  9.  v. 

Sattigung,  saturation. 
ScHATzuNGSFBHLBBy  crrof  of  estJmatJMi^ 
ScHALL,  sound. 
ScHMBBz,  pain. 

ScHWANKUNGSN  DBB  AUFMBBKaAMKBTT,  osoillaliona  or  fluotua- 
tions  of  the  attention. 
ScHWBBUNGBNy  beats. 
ScHWELLB,  limen. 
ScHWiNGUKGSKABL,  TilMrat&on  rate. 
Seelb  (in  modem  U9age)j  mind. 
Sbblenbundhbit,  mental  or  psychical  bliadness. 
Sbhfeld,  field  of  vision. 
SBHNBNBMPFiNDUNGf  tcndinouB  scusation. 
Sbitenwendungswinkbl,  angle  of  lateral  displacement. 
SiGNALBBiz,  waminff  stimulus,  ready  signaL 
Sinn,  sense,  sensibility,  modality. 
SiNNESBMPFiNDLiCHKBiT,  modal  scnsitiyity. 
SiNNBSBMPFiNDUNG,  scusation  of  special  sense. 
SiNNESPXTNKT,  sensitive  point  or  spot. 

81NNIJCHB8  GbfChl,  sense-feeling  or  peripherally  excited  feeling. 
SPANNUNGsmcPFiNDUNG,  sensatiou  of  strain. 
Spibgblung,  reflexion  or  mirroring. 
Statischbb  Sinn,  static  sense. 
Stimmung,  mood. 
Stosston,  beat  tone. 
Stbbbbn,  effort. 
SuBJBonvB  Bbtonung,  subjective  accentuation. 

TAfirrsMPFiNDUNG,  sensation  of  touch  or  tactual  sensation. 

TnDFBNVOBffrBLLUNG,  idea  of  depth  or  the  third  dimensiQn. 

ToNHttHB,  pitch  or  tonal  quality. 

ToNVBBSCHMBLZXTNG,  tonal  fusIon. 

Tbibb,  impulse. 

Tbiebbbwbgung,  impulsive  movement. 

Ubbbbmebklioh,  supralistinaL. 
Unlust,  unpleasantness. 
Unlustgbfuhl,  unpleasant  feeling. 

UNTBBSGHiBDSBMPFiKDiiioHKBrr,  Sensible  diserimination  (tetter 
than  difference  sensitivity). 
Unteb80HIB]>8BTPOthbsb,  differenee  hypothesis. 
Untbbschibdssohwbllb,  difference  limen  or  limeiiQf  difterenoe. 
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Unwibsbmtliches  Vbbfahsbn,  procedure  withoat  knowledge. 

Vbbbimduno,  connection. 
Vbbglbiohbbbiz,  Bthnnlns  of  comparlaon. 
VbbhIi/tnibshypothbsb.  relation  nypothesis. 
VsBKKtJPFUNO,  conjunction  or  colligation  {heti/er  than  combina- 
tion). 
Ybbschmelzung,  fusion  {better  than  blending). 
Vbzibyebsuoh,  puzzle  experiment  {not  90  good  aa  NuUverBitch^ 

g.  «.)• 
VmBUNiB,  Bighting  line  or  line  of  aim. 

YttiiKBRPSYCHOLOOiB,  social  psychology  or  psychology  of  nations. 
YoBSTTBixuNO,  idea. 

Wabmbpunkt,  heat  point  or  spot. 
Wahl,  choice  or  selection. 
WAHKYORfirrBLLUNO,  dclusiYe  idea. 
Wahbnehmung,  perception. 
Wahrschbinijchbb  Fbhlbb,  probable  error. 
Wbttstrbit  dbb  Sbhfbldbb,  retinal  rivalry. 
WmBBfiTTANDSEKPFiNDUNO,  sensation  of  resistance. 

WiEDEBBBKBMNBN,  reCOg^nizC. 

Wills,  will. 

WiLLBNSHANDLUNO,  Voluntary  action. 

WillkObhandluno,  selective  action. 

W1SBBNTLICHE8  Vbbfahbbn,  procedure  with  knowledge. 

Zbtffbhlbb,  time  error. 

ZsOTHOPf  time  fringe. 

Zbttlaoe,  position  in  time  or  temporal  position. 

ZBiroBDUNa,  temporal  arrangement  or  oisposition. 

Zbitsinn,  time  sense. 

Zbitybbsohiebuno,  time  or  temporal  displacement. 

2^BfirrBBXJTHBiT,  absent-mindedness  or  distraction. 

ZEBSTBBUUNGSBiLDy  dispcrsion  or  diffusion  image. 

ZuBAKMENKLANO,  compound  claug. 

ZU9TAND,  state  (not  condition;  cf.Bedingung), 

ZwAxas-,  compulsory. 

ZwBiTHBiLnNay  dichotomy. 

The  discussion  of  the  terms  to  which  an  asterisk  is  prefixed  can 
hardly  be  anything  more  than  an  expression  of  despair  as  regards 
the  discovery  of  single  equivalents  in  English. 

1.  Anklingen  and  Abklingen, — For  the  farbigea  Abklinqen  der 
Nachbildery  the  phrase  fligJU  of  colors  seems  fairly  good.  For  the 
terms  themselves,  rise  ana /all  are,  perhaps,  the  most  universally 
applicable  translations. 

2.  Anlage  and  EinsteUunp, — ^None  of  the  words  proposed  by  the 
morphologists  (proton,  rudiment,  primule,  bUut,  incept,  etc.)  seems  to 
fit  the  psychology  of  Anlage,  And  dUlpoaition  and  predisposition 
are  too  vague  tohe  really  adequate. 

3.  Anachauung  and  Warfmehmung. — I  do  not  know  how  these  two 
terms  can  be  dienbineuished. 

4.  C^emUth  shouloi  have  a  single  equivalent,  but  I  cannot  find  one. 

5.  OesammtvorsteUung,  AUgemeinvorateUung,  etc. — These  terms 
must  be  translated  according  to  context.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  used  in  specific  senses  by  different  authors. 
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I. — ^The  **  Continued  Story.' 


By  Mabel  W.  Lbabotd, 

With  the  assistance  of  Maudb  L.  TATiiOB. 


This  pax>er  briefly  states  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover something  of  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  ''  continued 
stories  " — imaginary  and  nsnally  unwritten  narratives,  pro- 
longed by  their  inventors,  so  that  they  go  on  through  several 
weeks,  months,  or  years.  In  such  stories  the  same  char- 
acters reapx>ear  in  different  situations  and  predicaments, 
growing  often  in  years  and  in  intellect.  The  stories  them- 
selves are  cherished  with  a  peculiar  fondness,  and  always 
regarded  by  the  authors  as  an  especially  sacred  mental  pos- 
session, to  be  shared  only,  if  at  sdl,  wiUi  very  sympathizing 
friends.  These  stories  have  been  classified,  by  one  of  the 
most  versatile  of '*  continued-story-inventors,"  according  to 
six  j&sAn  t3ri>e8  :  (1)  The  fairy  tale  and  (2)  the  tale  of  martyr- 
dom— both  characteristic  of  early  childhood ;  (3)  the  ro- 
mantic and  (4)  the  adventurous  story — both  belonging  to  late 
childhood  and  to  early  youth  ;  (5)  the  ideal  type,  confined  to 
no  particular  x>eriod ;  and  (6)  tiie  practical  story — character- 
istic of  maturer  years. 

This  paper  is  based  on  the  records  of  114  children  in  New 
•England  schools  ;  of  214  young  women,  students  at  Wellesley 
College,  and  at  the  College  for  Women  of  Brown  University ; 
and  of  148  men,  most  of  them  students  at  Harvard  and 
in  Iowa  College,  but  a  few  of  them  in  business  and  several  of 
them  in  middle  life.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  those  who  have  at  some  time  possessed  a  continued  story : 
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«  Table.    Pbbvalbncb  of  CtoNTmuHD  Stobt. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTION.  "HAVE  YOU  A  CONTINUED  STORYt" 

Age  of  Subjects. 

WOMBN  AKD  GIBLS. 

MSN  AKD  BOT8. 

Sum 

Yes. 

No  BDd 

Doubtful. 

TotaL 

Yee. 

No  ftnd 
DoubtfuL 

TotaL 

TotaL 

AdoltB, 
Children, 

100  (46.7%) 
41  (68.3%) 

114  (58.2%) 
21  (81.7%) 

214 
62 

20  (18.6%) 
29  (66.7%) 

128  (86.4%) 
28  (44.2%) 

148 
62 

862 
114 

From  this  summary  it  appears  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
114  children  who  answered  the  question  have  continued 
stories,  but  that  the  proportion  of  affirmative  answers  is 
slightly  greater  among  the  girls.  The  insignificance  of  this 
difierence  is  noticeable,  and  seems  to  suggest  that  the  greater 
difierence  between  the  records  of  the  men  and  the  women  is 
perhaps  a  result  of  different  training.  The  children  were  mem- 
bers of  the  intermediate  grammar  school  grades,  and  averaged 
twelve  years  of  age.  (The  nature  of  a  continued  story  was 
carefully  explain^  to  them,  and  all  the  detailed  questions 
were  asked,  though  the  answers  were  not  recorded).  Less 
than  a  third  as  many  men  as  women  have  continued  stories, 
but  the  stories  of  the  men  are  as  vivid,  as  pronounced,  and 
as  significant  as  any  of  those  recorded.  One  young  man,  for 
instance,  reports  that  in  his  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
he  spent  six  hours  a  day  in  the  invention  of  his  stories,  which 
he  characterizes  as  ''  baneful  bothers,  wasting  time,  and 
destroying  activity  even  to  eating  and  rising." 

From  the  93  detailed  affirmative  records  received 
from  adults,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  reached  :  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  stories  begin  in  childhood,  and 
several  subjects  date  them  in  their  fourth  year.  The  experi- 
ence, however,  is  not  wholly  a  childish  one,  for  only  34  (of 
the  87  subjects  who  replied  to  this  question),  that  is,  only 
one-third,  have  lost  or  dropi>ed  the  stories.  Even  a  man  of 
seventy  years  still  carries  Uiem  on.  They  may  begin,  also,  in 
adult  years.  The  number  of  stories  of  a  given  subject  varies 
from  *' one,"  through  ''several,"  to  **  innumerable,"  or 
''  hundreds."  The  length  varies  from  weeks  to  years  :  some 
stories  have  continued  since  early  childhood,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  subjects  (64)  have  had  stories  with  a  duration  of  years. 

With  almost  all  the  authors,  comparative  solitude  favors 
the  growth  of  the  story.  Many  subjects,  therefore,  mention 
the  hour  before  falling  asleep  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
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'<  continued  story,''  and  otbers  speak  of  lonely  walks,  of 
monotonous  or  solitary  occupations  like  '<  hoeing  com,"  or 
'*  driving  the  cows."  One  young  man  says :  ''  The  story  was 
always  thought  of  at  nig^t,  when  I  took  long  walks,  often 
well  into  the  morning." 

The  starting  iK>int  in  all  but  12  cases  is  an  assignable 
experience  or  a  book  actually  read.  One  young  woman  says  : 
^'  For  many  years  I  used  to  get  the  characterSy  station  in  life, 
place  of  residencCi  and  even  the  remotest  particulars,  by 
telling  fortunes  on  daisies.  Then  using  tiiis  as  a  basis,  I 
would  mentally  continue  the  stories." 

In  only  one-flfth  (18)  of  the  stories  are  the  characters  ex- 
clusively fictitious,  while  in  about  hM  (47)  they  are  entirely 
from  real  life.  In  three-fourths  of  them  the  author  plays  a 
very  prominent  part.  **  The  heroine  of  everything,"  one 
subject  says  of  herself.  Often  this  hero  is  an  idealized  pelf. 
Thus  one  subject  writes  :  **I  remember  in  one  of  my  stories 
introducing  myself  just  as  I  was,  and  also  this  idealized  <  I.'  " 
Two-thirds  (64)  of  the  stories  are  said  to  <'  embody  an 
ideal." 

Some  of  the  tales  are  recognized  as  distinctly  helpful ;  others 
are  chiefly  sources  of  amusement.  Occasionally  the  stories 
are  said  to  be  really  harmful.  So  one  student  writes :  <<I  real- 
ized that  it  kept  me  awake  too  long  and  •  •  •  sometimes 
made  me  absent-minded,  so  I  deliberately  made  myself  think 
about  other  and  real  things  •  •  •  and  gradually  my  in- 
terest in  my  story  faded  away."  Entirely  opposed  to  this  is 
the  experience  of  some  one  who  says,  ''  I  have  kept  it  up  in 
order  to  keep  my  mind  on  one  subject  before  going  to  sleep, 
and  60  as  not  to  run  over  and  over  the  events  of  the  day." 

The  stories  sometimes  gain  a  great  vividness,  and  almost 
the  force  of  an  illusion.  So  one  subject  says,  ^'The  story 
was  so  real  that  often  in  my  dreams  I  was  not  myself,  but 
the  story  character,  and  surrounded  by  the  other  story 
I)eople."  Another  writes,  ''If  I  have  said  or  done  so me- 
ttiing  which  I  wish  I  had  not,  I  can,  by  continuing  this 
story,  make  it  seem  as  if  I  had  never  said  or  done  it." 

Most  of  the  characters  show  a  certain  development ;  they 
"grow  as  I  grow,"  as  one  writer  says.  This  seems  to  be 
the  essential  difference  between  the  continued  and  the  short 
story:  the  former  is  more  intimately  related  to  the  life 
of  its  author.  So  one  subject  writes :  "The  long  story  is 
vitally  connected  with  my  nature.*'  The  accentuation  of  the 
emotional  element  in  the  continued  stories  suggests  the  same 
connection,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  is  shown 
by  the  occasional  recognition  that  the  short  stories  have  a 
greater  literary  value.    One  subject  writes :  "Short  stories 
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have  a  greater  variety  of  character  and  incident; "  another 
says,  ''II I  ever  hit  ai>on  a  fairly  good  plot  the  story  ceases 
to  be  continued."  Evidently  tiie  longer  story  follows  the 
growth  of  the  author's  plans  and  purposes ;  embodies  in  con- 
crete form  his  changing  ideals.  For  this  reason,  one  of  the 
acutest  of  the  observers  who  has  answered  the  questions 
concerning  her  story  pronounces  the  long  story  decidedly 
more  helpful  and  more  wholesome  than  the  shorter  ones. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tinued story,  as  of  the  more  evanescent,  lies  in  the  opposing 
yet  interacting  tendencies  of  every  individual  toward  self- 
assertion  and  toward  imitation.  The  experience  of  the  girl 
who  says  that  the  origin  of  the  stories,  so  far  as  she  can  tell, 
was  her* 'firm  belief  in  her  "own  powers,''  may  supple- 
ment, not  contradict,  the  testimony  of  the  man  who  says  tiiat 
he  likes  ' '  to  copy  a  result, ' '  and  that  he  thinks  his  stories 
"  the  result  of  a  tendency  toward  imitation."  Even  the  fol- 
lowing experience,  with  all  its  self-assertion,  obviously 
requires  imitation : — 

*'I  think  the  story  was  a  continuous  and  progressive 
embodiment  of  my  ambitions  and  ideals.  In  childhood  it 
was  popularity  or  skill  in  games,  or  fine  possessions,  in 
which  I  revelled,  in  imaginary  conversations  with  other 
children,  in  which  they  always  recognized  me  as  sux>erior  to 
them,  and  in  which  I;  too,  had  a  comfortable  sense  of  sux>e- 
riority.  As  I  got  older,  I  was  more  apt  to  picture  myself  as 
triumphant  in  wondrous  feats  of  scholarship  in  gaining 
school  honors.  And  finally  I  used  to  see  myself  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  imaginary  conversations  would  be  with  the  class  or 
with  the  sdiool  officials.  All  the  stories  represented  real 
ambitions  which  were  always  fulfilled,  and  the  chief  pleasure 
of  the  vision  seems  to  have  been  unbounded  conceit,  for 
characters  besides  myself  apparently  existed  chiefiy  to  be 
witnesses  of  my  success  and  to  be  a  little  envious  of  it." 

The  story  which  follows,  illustrates  admirably  many  of 
the  most  typical  features  of  the  "  continued  story :" — 

'*  When  a  boy  about  ten  years  old,  I  read  the  lives  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Kapoleon.  Then  I  soon  began  to 
construct  these  stories.  I  was  always  the  hero  and  •  •  • 
became  a  great  general  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army.  I 
would  describe  my  marshals  and  armaments,  the  plans  of  the 
battles  and  then  the  victorious  march  homeward.  I  always 
became  emi>eror  of  France  and  conqueror  of  Europe,  and 
then  had  a  long  reign  filled  with  all  kinds  of  interesting 
things.  I  always  pictured  the  great  funeral  that  followed 
my  death  and  a  people  in  mourning.  I  would  describe  in 
the  minutest  detail  my  children,  their  names,  their  exercises, 
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their  studies,  their  marriage  and  the  beginning  of  their 
careers.  I  described  my  home,  the  lakes,  drives,  and  always 
my  study.  There  was  never  any  break.  The  story  flowed 
right  on,  and  if  my  attention  was  called  away,  I  was  always 
nneasy  until  I  could  begin  again  to  weave  it.  I  would  id  ways  Ue 
awake  as  long  as  I  could,  after  going  to  bed,  to  work  on  it. 
I  always  brought  my  friends  in  and  provided  well  for  them. 
''  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  began  to  read  the  lives  of  men 
like  Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln,  etc.  Then  the  story  changed. 
My  education  was  such  as  fitted  me  for  an  orator  and  states- 
man. I  always  became  governor  of  my  state,  congressman, 
senator,  and  finally  president.  Every  step  and  all  my 
relations  to  friends  were  minutely  described.  I  usually 
ended  up  by  becoming  president  of  a  World's  Congress  of 
Peace.  As  soon  as  I  had  died  I  always  started  another  story. '  ^ 

II.— Syn-esthesia.  1 


Bt  Mabt  Whtton  Oalkins. 


The  study  of  the  varying  forms  of  x>ersisting  abnormal 
association,  usually  known  as  ''colored-hearing"  and 
**  forms,"  but  groui>ed  together  by  Theodore  Floumoy,  under 
the  convenient  name  Syncesthesia,  has  hardly,  as  yet,  com- 
pleted the  stage  of  scientific  observation.  The  physiologists, 
with  their  guesses  of  intertwined  nerve  fibres,  and  Mr. 
Myers,  with  his  prompt  application  of  the  subliminal  con- 
sciousness theory,  are  avowedly  dealing  with  unverified 
hypotheses;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of  particular 
cases  are  apt  to  overlook  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  phenom- 
enon and  to  disregard  the  frequency  of  the  exx>erience.  For 
the  purpose,  then,  of  a  wide  yet  careful  survey  of  these  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness,  assuming  no  certainty  of  any 
important  theoretical  outcome,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  continue  the  statistical  study  of  synsesthesia  begun 
two  years  ago  at  Wellesley  College.  The  investigation  has 
the  advantage  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  individuals  of 
the  same  sex  and  of  about  the  same  age,  but  coming  from 
different  localities  and  homes.  The  artificiality  of  many 
statistical  inquiries  has  been  avoided  so  far  as  possible,  by 
making  the  questions  both  concrete  and  simple.  Some  of 
the  questions  of  the  former  study ^  are  here  not  at  all  consid- 
ered, either  because  of  the  practical  unanimity  of  the  earlier 

1 A  continaation  of  the  Wellesley  College  Study  of  Colored-Hear- 
ing and  of  Forms. 

''*A  Statistical  Study  of  Pseudo-chromesthesia  and  of  Mental 
Forms."    American  Journal  op  Psychology,  Vol.  V,  4. 
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answers  or  because  of  the  difficulty  of   gaining   accurate 
replies. 

The  most  general,  positive  conclusion  of  the  study  is  the 
virtual  demonstration  of  the  stability  of  the  experience. 
Nearly  two  hundred  x>er8ons,  questioned  a  second  time, 
usually  a  year,  always  several  months  after  the  first  inquiry, 
and  without  previous  intimation  of  this  veriflcationy  have 
been  found,  with  only  one  exception,  to  x>ossess  the  photisms 
or  the  forms  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  time,  and 
in  the  same  general  form  of  the  mental  habit.  Often  ttte 
shades  of  color  and  the  turns  of  the  forms  are  exactly  the 
same ;  in  other  cases,  slight  changes  or  omissions  in  the  list 
of  colors,  or  altered  curves  in  the  forms,  show  a  dose  connec- 
tion between  colors  or  forms  and  the  intervening  exx>erience 
of  the  subject,  but  in  general  type  the  phenomenon  is  an 
abiding  one.  This  proof  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  canvasses 
of  the  constancy  of  tiie  synsesthesia,  has  made  it  possible  to 
omit  in  the  last  investigation  the  tedious  process  of  verifica- 
tion, except  in  reference  to  letter-color,  in  which  changes 
seem  especially  often  to  occur. 

The  only  particular  in  which  the  results  of  the  three  canvasses 
seem  to  contradict  each  other  is  with  regard  to  the  prevalence 
of  synsBsthesia,  whose  per  cent,  of  occurrence  increases  with 
each  year's  report.  In  the  summary  which  follows,  P.  rep- 
resents photisms  (that  is,  cases  of  pseudo-chromesthesia) ;  F. 
stands  for  forms,  and  includes  those  forms  for  single  words, 
figures  and  objects,  which  Mr.  Floumoy  names  symbols ;  D. 
designates  not  only  the  explicit  dramatization  of  letters  and 
numerals,  but  cases  of  particular  fondness  for  especial  ones  ^ 
the  figures  under  this  head  are  given  only  for  1894,  since  in 
1892  the  questions  were  not  asked,  while  in  1893  they  were 
inexactly  formulated. 

The  larger  per  cents,  are  far  more  likely  to  represent  the 
actual  frequency  of  synesthesia,  for  the  reason  that  the  pro- 
portion increases  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  increasing 
care  of  the  investigation.  The  first  canvass  attempted  too 
much  in  trying  to  reach  the  whole  college,  and  among  the 
200  who  failed  to  respond  there  certainly  were  many 
who  avoided  the  questioners  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
troublesome  necessity  of  answering.  In  1893  every  member 
of  the  freshman  class  was  questioned,  but  the  preliminary 
inquiry  was  by  circular,  and  the  traditional  objection  to 
answering  statistical  inquiries  may  be  responsible  for  many 
careless,  negative  replies.  In  1894  the  class  was  addressed, 
the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  explained,  and  the  pre- 
liminary questions  were  answered  before  the  students  left  the 
room.    The  more  detailed  inquiry  was  made  either  by  circu- 
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lar  or  by  personal  interview.  The  investigation  will  be  con- 
tinned  for  several  yearB>  in  order  to  obtain  more  material  for 
decision,  bnt  at  its  present  stage  it  seems  to  jnstify  the  opin- 
ion that  of  every  ten  persons  five  at  least  have  some  -pecaltuiti 
fixed  form  of  mental  imagery,  and  that  of  these  five  two  aro 
likely  to  have  photisms^  and  fonr  to  x>ossess  some  mental 
form,  while  three  mnst  admit  some  other  kind  of  apparently^ 
erratic  association* 

It' is  fair  to  add  the  fignres  of  a  canvass  with  very  different 
results.  Miss  L.  A.  Williams  qnestioned  about  250  pupils 
of  the  Trenton,  K.  J.,  Normal  School.  Of  these  about  ten 
per  coit.  were  young  men,  and  tiie  average  age  of  all  was  a 
little  under  eighteen.  Only  five  cases  (2  per  cent. )  of  colored^ 
hearing  and  six  cases  (2.4  per  cent)  of  forms  were  found.  I 
can  explain  this  prox>ortion,  so  much  less  than  that  of 
any  other  computation,  only  by  reference  to  two  facts :  that 
110  of  the  subjects  ''  smswered  the  questions  hastily  in  time 
ti^en  from  other  work ; "  and  that  some  indications  of  the 
tendency  ''were  not  reported."  Yet  this  rex>ort  of  a  care- 
ful observer  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

A  canvass  among  older  i>eople  might,  also,  yield  different 
results,  but  it  should  be  observed  that  few  of  our  subjects  are 
conscious  of  any  lessening  of  the  experience.  This  is  shown 
by 
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The  general  character  of  the  cases  of  synesthesia  appears 
from  the  following  classifications : — 


'^Of.  Galton,  Bleuler  u.  Lehmann  and  Floumoy  for  much  lower 
estimates:— i  and  i. 

'This  summany,  like  aU  those  which  follow,  considers  only  the 
records  of  1893  and  1894. 

'92  is  the  number  of  subjects  who  have  photisms;  171  is  the 
number  of  those  who  have  forms;  evidently  the  same  subject  may 
be  represented  in  both  totals. 


94  GALONS: 

StTMMABTin. 

VarietieB  of  Form$. 

Sure.  t  TotaL 
Month-fonuB,  141  141 
Number-formB,  119  ,  119 
Day-of-week  forma,  106  106 
Centnnr- forms,  48  1  49 
Other  forms,  96 1 90 

Total  forms,  608  2  610 

These  records,  therefore,  corroborate  the  earlier  ones  with 
regard  to  the  order  of  frequency  of  the  different  forms* 
Month-forms  lead,  closely  followed  by  number  forms.  Under 
the  name  '^  other  forms  "  are  grouped  alphabet-forms ;  a  few 
hour- forms ;  a  form  distinct  from  the  number-form,  which 
progresses  from  the  decimals  through  units,  tens,  hundreds 
and  the  like  to  dexillions ;  a  form  for  sharps  smd  flats  in 
music ;  two  prayer  forms,  one  for  the  Lord's  prayer  and  one 
with  a  variable  curve  at  the  end,  which  alters  wiUi  the  chsmg* 
ing  character  of  the  original  x>etitions ;  and  finally  several 
symbols  for  places,  months  and  numerals,  with  one  irregular, 
closed  curve,  representing  a  '^  sudden  shriek." 

SlTMMABTlV. 

VaHeties  of  PieudO'Chrofne$the9ia, 

With. 

(  Vowels  only         in  10  cases. ) 
Letters  i  Consonants  only  in  4  cases.  V 

(  Both,                    in  80  cases,  j 
Words, 
Music, 
Numerals, 
Odors, 
Tastes, 
Touches, 
Pain, 

Total  forms  of  psuedo-chromesthesla,    206  6  212 

The  frequency  of  consonant-color  still  far  exceeds  that  of 
Qalton's  and  of  Floumoy's  subjects.  The  latter^  reports  46 
subjects  with  consonant-color  to  247  with  vowel-color  (554  to 
1,076  single  cases)  *,  while  this  Wellesley  table  gives  34  sub- 
jects and  225  cases  of  consonant-color  to  40  subjects  and 
134  cases  of  vowel-color.  No  table  of  colors  is  given,  because 
not  all  the  records  have  been  verified.  The  result,  however, 
of  these  records  and  a  study  of  all  the  attempted  reductions 
of  letter-color  to  any  rule,  lead  almost  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  associations  vary  freely  with  different 

^Floumoy,  '*  Des  Pfa^nomdnes  de  Synopde,"  pp.  90-91. 
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snbjecte.    Even  Floamoy's  modest  '*loi  de  clart£"*  flods  no 
corroboration  in  onr  records. 

The  noticeable  frequency  of  i  —  black  and  o  —  white,  In 
tlie  1892  records,  fades  to  a  mere  preference  tor  theseassocia- 
tions  over  any  other  (9  in  26  cases  oil  —  black  or  "  dark," 
10  in  28  cases  of  o  >-•  white  or  "pale")>  Oi*  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  cases  of  mnsic-color  conform  to  the  well-estsb- 
lisbed  role ;  photisms  for  the  high  notes  are  light  and  those 
for  the  low  notes  are  dark. 

Detailed  qnestions  were  asked,  to  discover,  If  possible, 
different  pfaotisms  for  different  sonnds  of  the  same  vowels, 
but  the  answers  disclose  a  general  sameness  of  color,  with 
occasional  changes  in  shade  for  the  photisma  of  the  long  and 
short  soands  of  the  same  vowel.     This  seems  to  show  a  lesa 
common    connection    than  is  often  supposed    between    the 
BOnnd  of  a  letter  or  a  word  and  tiie  color.    This  conclnsion, 
however,  is  of  doabtfnl  value,  for  when  once  the  letter  is 
learned,  its  difierent  sonnds  and  shapes  are  almost  indis- 
BOlnbly  connected,  >  so  that  the  color  of  the  most  important 
vowel-BOnnd   might  conveniently   stand    for  the  letter  as  a 
whole,  for  every  form  as  well  as  for  every  sonnd  of  it,  even 
displacing  previous  photiams  with  the  other  soan 
prominence  of  sonnd-color  over  sight-color,  bat  t 
hood  that  both  the  sound  and  the  appearance,  w 
parts  of  the  complex  letter-consdonenesa,  are  efiecti 
aasociation,  are  shown  b; 

SumuBY  T. 
OmnooKon  q^  Color  iptth  Bound  and  toOh  Shape. 
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The  flgrures  In  the  right  hand  oolnmns  indicate  caaea 
not  oonnted  in  the  totals,  beoanae  represented  In  still  anc 
nmn.  Tbla  occotb  when  different  photiama  of  the  same  s 
occasioned  by  different  stimuli. 

The  remaining  reaults  of  the  study  of  psendo-chroi 
are  grouped  together,  with  reference  to  their  bearin] 
attempted  ezpluiation  of  the  experienoe.    From  thes 
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it  is  dear  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  photiams  maat  be  ex- 
plained as  dae  to  oataral  assoclationB.  The  instaooes  in 
irhich  these  ezplanations  are  definitely  given  are  eammariEed 
below. 

BckxabtTI. 
ExplanaUon  of  PieudO'tAnmtetlhttla. 
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It  should  be  added  that  among  40  cases  of  the  occnrrence 
of  both  letter  and  word-color,  there  are  13  in  which  the 
word-color  is  known  to  have  been  earlier  in  occnrrence  than 
the  letter-color,  while  in  only  three  cases  the  letter-color  is 
remembered  as  earlier.     From  the  sammary  it  already  ap- 
pears that  word-color  is   very  ansceptible  of    explanation 
tfarongh  some  actnal  experience,  and,  in  fact,  10  of  these   13 
cases  are  wholly  or  partly  explained  by  the   subjects.     It  la 
possible,  therefore,  that  these  instances  of   letter-color  are 
dne  to  toi%ott«n  connection  with  natural  word-associations.  > 
The  prominence  of  association  throogh  emotional  experience 
is  marked,  especially  in  regard  to  music-color.     This  agrees 
inlts  of  the  earlier  canvass*  and  seems  to  indicate 
B  in  the  case  of  so  many  psychological  problems, 
I  solution  may  be  in  unanalysable  terms  of  feeling, 
osition,   gay  color,"   says  one  subject ;   "iflad- 
r  character,  it  is  through  liking  tor  color,"     "  It'a 
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tite  feeling  I  get  from  my  music,"  another  says ;  '^  I  always 
imagine  those  colors  with  those  emotions."  '^  Things  which 
make  me  hai>py,"  writes  a  third,  <^  are  always  light  pinks, 
Maes  and  yellows,  while  sad  things  are  always  dark." 

Many  of  these  explanations  are,  of  coarse,  fragmentary  and 
incomplete^  and  it  is  i>ossifole  that  some  are  mere  instances  of 
paramnesia  or  explanations  after  the  event.  It  is  jnst  as 
likely,  howeyer,  that  many  instances  of  the  origin  through 
ordinary  association  have  been  forgotten.  Certainly  the 
existence  of  any  such  natural  explanations  diminishes  the 
necessity  and  tibe  probability  of  the  theory  of  physiological 
abnormality.  Oases  in  which  the  experience  is  definitely  use- 
ful or  pleasant  also  favor  the  natural  theory,  and  these  are 
not  inconsiderable  in  number. 

SuiocABT  vn. 
UtUUy  a'nd  FleagurablenesB  of  PBeudO'ehromettheHa, 
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There  are  few  cases  of  assisted  memory,  but  some  of  these 
are  very  marked,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  stadent  who 
says,  ''If  I  hear  an  opera,  I  can  come  home  and  almost  play 
it  by  colors ;  I  know  what  chords  make  a  given  combination  of 
colors."  The  pleasurableness  of  the  experience  is  very  com- 
mon, and  might  be  a  reason  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  color 
and  sound  association  accidentally  form^. 

For  the  physiological  theory  the  strongest  argument  is  the 
undoubted  hereditary  tendency  of  synsesthesia.  The  answers 
to  the  questions  bearing  on  this  point  are  not  summarized, 
since  the  subjects,  who  very  likely  have  never  beard  of  any 
colored-hearing  or  forms  among  members  of  their  families, 
are  so  likely  to  reply  by  a  rash ''no"  or  by  a  misleading 
"doubtful."  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  experience 
within  a  family  and  its  continuance  from  one  generation  to 
another  are  acknowledged,  however,  by  all  otoervers,  and 
certainly  suggest  the  existence  of  cerebral  peculiarities. 
But  these  may  be  the  result  or  the  accompaniment,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  synsesthesia,  which  may  still  be  refened  to  use- 
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fal  or  pleasant  associations.  Oaaes  in  which  the  pseado- 
chromesthesia  rises  to  the  stage  of  hallucination  are  a^  such 
as  lend  themselves  readily  to  a  cerebral  ezplsmation.  These 
are  presented  in  the  next  table,  bat  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  statistical  method,  even  when  supplemented,  as  in  tiiis 
case,  by  simple  exx>eriment8,  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  hallucination,  since  the  questions  themselves 
may  suggest  a  false  memory  of  hallucination ;  even  so,  the 
affirmative  answers  to  these  questions  are  few.  They  indude 
cases  in  which  a  page  seems  to  the  reader  actuaUy  tinged 
with  the  shade  of  the  '' colored"  letter  or  word,  as  when  one 
subject  says,  ''The  paper  grows  orange- pink  as  I  look  at  a 
on  a  page;"  and  instances  of  after-images,  like  that  of  the 
student  who  answers,  ''Sometimes  when  I  look  up  very 
quickly,  I  have  the  same  color  fas  that  of  letters  or  word] , 
when  I  don't  want  to  have  it  at  all." 

It  might  also  be  urged  that  instances  in  which  the  color  is 
in  very  distinct  form  and  is  very  definitely  located  are  more 
likely  than  the  cases  of  shadowy  and  vague  color  to  involve 
I)eculiar  cerebral  accompaniment.  TMs  conclusion  is  of 
questionable  validity,  but  the  figures  bearing  on  these  con- 
siderations are  added  and  show  that  the  color  is  usually  in 
indistinct  form,  but  almost  always  definitely  located — gen- 
erally, it  may  be  added,  in  front  of  tiie  subject. 

SuMicABT  vm. 
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In  conclusion,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  our  results  do 
not  demonstrate  either  theory  of  pseudo-chromesthesia  to  the 
exclusion  of  Uie  other,  but  that  they  favor  the  "psycholog- 
ical "  explanation  through  natural  association,  by  proving  the 
existence  of  some  cases,  at  least,  which  demand  this  explana- 
tion. 

Among  the  171  persons  who  have  forms,  we  find  only  4 
who  are  certain  of  any  hallucination  and  7  who  answer 
by  a  doubtful  affirmative.  One  of  the  rare  cases  in  which 
the  form  is  a  positive  hindrance  seems  to  approach  in  its 
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Yividness  the  plane  of  illuBion :  of  a  number  form,  which  is  a 
spiral  prolonged  to  infibiity,  the  x>08s^80f  writes,  ''  [my 
form]  makes  mathematics  harder,  for,  e.  g.j  in  algebra,  when 
I  must  substitute  oo  throughout  an  equation,  I  get  so  lost  in 
the  00  that  I  can't  get  at  it  at  all." 

The  explanations  and  the  cases  of  usefulness  are,  however, 
very  frequent )  the  shax>es  are  in  most  cases  familiar,  usually 
cirdes,  rectangles  or  lines ;  the  turns  of  tiie  number-forms  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  are  at  the  most  prominent  numer- 
als, the  5's,  the  lO's  and  the  12's.^  So  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  most  of  these  forms  originate  in  the 
sefi-helping,  topographical  imagination  of  children  introduced 
to  the  intricacies  of  number  and  word  series.  The  frequency 
of  slight  variations  in  the  forms  from  year  to  year — bends  to 
right  instead  of  to  left,  or  upward  rather  than  downward — 
favors  the  theory  of  natural  association  by  showing,  as  has 
been  said,  a  connection  with  the  adult,  as  well  as  with  the 
childhood  exx>erience,  a  certain  sensitiveness  to  changes  in 
the  methods  of  thought  and  of  life.  The  physiological  theory 
•can  hardly  account,  in  so  simple  a  manner,  for  these  unim- 
X>ortant  yet  definite  alterations. 

SUKICABTIX. 

ExplanaHon  and  UtUUy  of  Form$. 


YB8. 

No. 

• 

C 
< 

63 
52 

12 

• 

1 

Forms  hftTe 

• 

d 

OQ 

98 
182 

t 

81 
27 

Total 
AfflrmstiTe. 

No. 

318 
248 

Hind- 
ranoe 

6 

Total 
Negatiye. 

J^lanation, 

TJtiUty, 

Explanation, 
or  UtiUty, 
or  Both. 

129  (25.29%) 
209  (40.98%) 

278  (54.50%) 

318  (»  82.35%) 
249  (-48.82%) 

220  (43.18%) 

510 
510 

510 

The  proportion  of  definite  explanations  is  thus  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  earlier  study,'  and  in  view  of  the 
great  probability  of  forgotten  origins,  the  natural  theory  of 
forms  seems  overwhelmingly  probable.  ''The  nature  of  the 
month-form,"  one  student  writes,  ''is  probably  due  to  the 


^Of.  op.  cit.,  American  Journal  of  Pstchology,  V,  4,  p.  449. 
'Op.  cit.,  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  V,  4,  p.  448. 
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nature  of  my  school  work.  From  January  to  June  there  ia 
a  gradual  letting  up  of  the  strain ;  July  and  August  are  the 
calm  months,  and  with  September  begins  the  up-hill  work." 
<^  My  number-form,"  says  another,  <<I  can  trace  back  to  a 
game  which  I  played  in  childhood.  The  figures  were  in 
small  blocks."  A  third  explanation  refers  the  origin  of 
the  form  to  kindergarten  days:  ''My  number* form  origin- 
ates, I  think,  in  those  frames  with  colored  beads  strung  ui>on 
wires,  by  means  of  which  children  are  taught  to  count,  add, 
subtract,  etc." 

The  testimonies  to  the  utility  of  the  forms  are  no  less 
explicit.  These  which  follow  are  representative:  ''The 
only  way  I  can  remember  dates  is  that  other  dates  are  pro- 
X>ortional  to  them  (on  a  form  of  concentric  circles) .  I  re- 
member 1,625  because  it  is  at  an  smgle  of  30°  from  the  present. ' ' 
"  I  am  almost  entirely  dex>endent  on  my  form  for  remember^ 
ing  dates,  apiK>intments,  people  and  places  ;  and  •  •  •  i 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  add  the  smallest 
numbers  without  the  aid  of  my  number  form."  "  My  alpha- 
bet-form helps  very  much  in  type-setting."  "  When  I  said 
I  would  come  here,  I '  put  it  down '  on  my  form." 

The  significant  numbdr  of  those  who  believe  that  they  are 
heli>ed  by  their  forms  to  memorize  facts,  to  remember  dates 
and  to  perform  mathematical  oi>erations,  emphasizes  the  wis- 
dom of  such  educational  use  of  forms  as  has  already  been 
made  by  Miss  Adelia  Hombrook.  *  Indeed,  the  use  of  charts 
and  of  diagrams  is  in  itself  a  suggestion  of  mental  forms,  for 
calendars  and  primer  pages  lie  at  the  basis  of  many  month, 
week  and  alphabet  forms.  To  make  these  suggestions  more 
definite,  and,  in  particular,  to  impress  the  child's  memory,  as 
Miss  Hombrook  does,  with  some  simple  number-form,  seems 
a  reasonable,  pedagogical  application  of  these  forms.  Such 
aid  to  the  visual  imagination  might  not  aid  the  essentially 
"ear-minded"  children,  but  it  could  do  no  harm  unless  un- 
duly pressed. 

The  elaborate  dramatization  of  letters,  numerals  and 
musical  notes,  ^  by  which  they  are  endowed  with  physical  and 
with  psychical  characteristics,  so  that  they  often  become 
actors  in  entire  little  dramas  among  themselves, — this  com- 
plex experience  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  commoner 
and  simpler  phenomenon  of  especial  like  or  dislike  for  certain 
letters  or  numbers.  All  these  cases  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 


^Educational  Review j  V,  p.  467. 

'Op.  ctt.,  Ahbbican  Joubnal  of  Pstoholoqt,  y,  4,  p.  454. 
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Forms  ot  Personification. 

Yes. 

No. 

Like  or  Dislike, 
Dramatization^ 

75 
46 

8 
87 

83        •     - 
83 

Examining  more  closely  these  instances  of  like  and  dislike, 
we  find  that  there  are  fifty  per  cent,  more  such  associations 
with  the  numerals  than  with  the  letters,  which  indicates  that 
the  numerals,  as  objects  of  more  intense  intellectual  effort, 
are  more  likely  to  become  factors  of  emotional  association. 
Still  more  carefully  observed,  these  numerical  associations 
disclose  the  existence  of  a  marked  preference  for  the  even 
numbers. 

SummabyXI. 

Even  and  Odd  Numben. 


Etsn  Numbbbs. 

Odd  Numbbbs. 

• 
CO 

a 
< 

"3 

C3 

Letters  only 
Liked. etc 

Numbers. 

Eyen 
Only. 

Eyen 
wltb 
Odd. 

Total. 

Odd 
Only. 

Odd 
wltb 
Eyen. 

Total. 

Total  LI 
and  Disl 

liked. 
Disliked, 

22 

4 

12 

84 
4 

12 
38 

8 

12 
41 

21 
14 

8 
16 

75 
76 

There  seems  to  be  a  special  fondness  for  2,  and — among 
the  odd  numbers — ^for  5,  but  a  common  aversion  for  prime 
numbers  like  7,  11  and  13.  One  would  almost  certainly  in- 
fer that  these  feelings  have  their  root  in  the  actual  exper- 
ience of  facility  in  the  use  of  even  numbers,  and  of  difficulties 
with  the  unyielding  indivisibility  of  prime  numbers,  and 
the  explicit  testimony  of  one-fourth  of  our  subjects  confirms 
this  view.  In  these  cases  of  personification,  therefore,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  forms  of  synsesthesia,  the  '*  psychologi- 
cal "  theory  seems  the  simpler  and  the  more  probable. 


Questions  on  Syn^ssthesla. 

These  questions  are  based  upon  a  list  formulated  after  the  care- 
ful study  of  more  than  80  records  of  synsDsthesia.  They  have  been 
recast  after  the  experience  gained  by  using  them  during  two  years. 
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for  200  snbjeots,  ai^4  ififit  l^o  *a&dition  of  questioiiB  suggested  by 
Floumov's  a^pl  bj^Gfxteft  classiflcation. 

Ques^gns  wbicn«0eln  to  the  writer  of  seoondaiy  importance  in 
the  t^o^licajloonsideration  of  the  subject,  thoogn  necessary  to  a 
oom>I%t^,a^&iption,  are  starred. 
•*•  •  ft Ifl  saggestea  that  the  first  step  in  a  ^stematic  investigation  of 
:*<;mi&stheG3a  should  be  to  ask  the  preliminary  questions  which 
*  demand  simple  '^  Yes  "  and  '*  No  "  answers.    When  the  replies  have 
been  sifted,  the  more  detailed  questions  may  be  sent  to  all  who 
have  answered  afOrmatively.    Canvasses  of  men's  colleges,  or  col- 
lege classes,  of  associations  of  people  in  middle  life,  of  schools  of 
cmldren  and  young  people,  ana  of  the  accidentally  blind  and  deaf, 
would  yield  especially  valuable  results.     Materials  and  more  de- 
tailed suggestions  for  such  inquiries  will  be  supplied,  and  the  re- 
sults gladfy  received  by 

Mabt  Whtton  Calkins, 

Wellesley  (College),  Mass. 

STN.SSTHESIA. 

PRBLDONABT  QX7E8TION8. 

Answer  by  *'  Yes,"  *•  Yes  t ",  or  "  No."    Do  not  fail  to  answer  ••  Yes  ?  "  not  •'  No."  If 

In  any  <loubt. 

I.  Do  you  think  of  particular  colors  in  connection  with  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  or  numerals,  or  proper  names,  or  musical  sounds,  or 
in  any  other  unusual  connection? 

n.  Do  you  think  of  numerals,  or  names  of  months,  days  or  years, 
or  of  any  series  of  words,  as  arranged  in  particular  shapes,  like 
circles,  squares,  zig-zags,  or  very  long  lines? 

in.  Do  single  numerals,  letters,  musical  notes,  etc.,  make  you 
think  of  different  shai>es? 

IV.  a.  Do  you  especially  like  or  dislike  any  numerals,  letters, 
etc.? 

b.    Do  numerals,  letters,  etc.,  seem  to  you  to  be  like  people? 

Detailed  Qxtestions. 

Note,—MKDy  of  these  questions  may  be  answered  by  *•  Yes  "  or  "  No,"  but  fuller 
replies  are  preferable,  it  is  hoped  that  all  questions  will  be  answered,  but  the  less 
important  ones  are  starred. 

A,  BfeudO'chromesthesia. 

I.    Do  you  habitually  or  frequently  "  seem  to  see  "  colors  or  vari- 
ations of  light  and  shaae,  in  connection  with  certain  letters, 
words,  objects,  sounds,  or  other  sensations  ?     If  so,  mention 
the  colors  connected, 
a.    With  letters. 
1.    With  vowels, 
a   (as  in  fate),  &  (f&t),  ft  (fftr). 
e   (    "    me),  6  (mSt). 
i    (    "    mine),  I  (pin). 
5   (    "    mote),  6  (n6t). 
oo  (    "    moon). 

mQte),J(t5b). 


fi    (    " 


\ 


y   (    "    type),  y  (symbol). 
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2.    WItb  diphthongi. 
»        an       ay       ei       ew       ce       on 
al        aw  ea      ey        ol       ow. 

8.    With  coDBOcaDtB. 
b       d 
c       f 
eto.    (Mention  all  oaaes.) 
b.    With  words. 

1.  Karnes  of  people.  (Mention  Instances.) 
S.  Hamee  of  places.  ( Mention  inatanoes. ) 
8.    a.    Names  of  mooths.    (Mention  all  cases.) 

b.    Names  of  days  of  week.    (Mention  all  cases. ) 

4.  Common  tenoa. 

a.  With  all  words,  or  with  a  few  ? 

b.  With  any  partJcoUr  parts  of  speech  t 
e.    With  abstract  terms  ? 

o.    With  sounds. 

1.  With  mnsioal  sonnds. 

a.  IMOerent  pitobea. 

(1)  High. 

(2)  Low. 

b.  Different  IntensItleB. 

(1)  Loud. 

(2)  Soft. 

e.    Different  keys.    (Mention  all  cases.) 

d.  Different  Instmmente,  e.  p.,  violin,  piano.  (Mention  all 

oaaee.') 

e.  Diftereni  composers,  e.  g.,  Chopin,  Handel. 
t.    Difterentpleces  of  music. 

2.  With  noises.    (Mention  all  cases. ) 

d.  With  numerals,  e.g.,  1,  8,  9.     (MentloD  all  oases.) 

e.  With  pictores  or  obieots,  which  are 
1.    StUL 

3.  In  motion. 

f.  With  tastes.    (Mention  all  oases.) 

f.    With  odors.    (Mention  all  oaees.) 
With  sMn  Bensationa.    (Mention  all  oases.) 

1.  Contact. 

2.  Pressure. 

5.  Temperature. 

4.  BensatlonB  of  movements. 

k.    With  pains.    (Mention  all  cases.) 

Answer  queslloDS  n  uid  III  wltb  relereace  to  eacb  sort  of  color:  tbiLl  For  letters, 
words,  moslc.  numeralB.  tastes,  etc. 

the  color  ai3i3ear 

I,  etc.)Isfteardf 

, ,     .._.j,  etc.)  is  see  ~ 

h  when  the  letter,  etc.,  is  heard  and  aeent 
Note. — Which  seems  to  have  been  earlier,  color  with  sound  o 

form? 
b.    Does  the  color  appear 
1.    When  the  letter,  etc.,  Is  imagined  as  heardt 

3.  When  the  letter,  etc.,  Is  imagined  as  seenf 
3.    In  both  coaes  ? 


IM  OALEINB : 

b.    Ib  it  as  it  on  a  page  f  or 
o.    Is  it  Impoaalble  to  give  tiie  location  T 
•IV.    What  is  the  lAape  or  form 

a.  Ot  color  with  music  and  noises  ? 

b.  Of  color  with  tastes,  ete.  f 

c.  Of  color  with  letters  and  nnmerals: — 

1.  Does  each  letter  and  nnmeral  appear  as  If  printed  or  written 
,     in  colored  inkt  or. 

2.  Has  the  color  some  other  definite  shape  7  or, 

3.  Has  the  color  a  vagne  and  indefinite  shape  t 

d.  Of  color  with  words:— 

1.    Is  each  letter  colored  scparatelyf 

3.  Are  all  letters  colored,  bnt  of  one  color  ? 

5.  Is  the  word  printed  or  written,  In  a  neutral  tint  on  a  colored 

background  f 

4.  Has  the  color  some  other  definite  shape  ? 

6.  Has  the  color  a  vague  and  indefinite  snape  ? 
V.    (If  you  have  word  color) 


.    Give  your  color  for 

1.    Sara. 

9.  a.    Carrie. 

2.    Lottie. 

b.    Carry. 

3.    Date. 

10.    Alice. 

4.    Harry. 

11.    Edith. 

6.    Samuel. 

12.    Oscar. 

a.    Fate. 

IS.    Anna. 

7.    Door. 

14.  Stephen. 

15.  Oliftord. 

a.    a.    Meet. 

>nsonants  f 

ir  consonant  f 

its  own  color  as  when  perceived 

the  colors  of  the  different  letters  ? 
)  preralllng  sounds,  so  as  to  be  the 

an  letter- color  ? 


Hilors  of  blocks  or  pictnres  from 

led? 

one  rimilar  objects? 

the  color  of  hair,  or  ot  eyes,  or  of 

'people? 

Pith  colors  of  a  map  7 

rith  vaiylug  colors  ot  foliage,  etc.? 

I  season -colors? 

rds  with  favorite  colors  7 

lotions,  and  so  with  colors  produc- 

1th  the  colors  of  real  or  im^ilned 
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b.    Mention  any  other  explanations  for  the  origin  or  for  the  alter- 

ation  of  yonr  colors. 

Vn.    a.    Do  your  **  colored  "  words  aid  your  memory  in  spelling  ? 

b.  Do  your  **  colored  "  notes  aid  your  memory  for  music  ? 

c.  Are  your  colors  of  any  other  assistance  ?    (Give  full  details.) 
Vni.    Is  your  pseudo-chromesthesia  a  source  of 

a.  Pleasure  ?  or 

b.  Pain  ?  or 

c.  Neither?  or 

d.  Partly  of  pleasure,  partly  of  pain  ? 

IX.  Have  any  of  your  immediate  family  or  other  relatives 

a.  Pseudo-chromesthesia  (colored  hearing)  ? 

b.  Forms? 

c.  Any  similar  habit  ? 

"^X.    Did  your  pseudo-chromesthesia  begin 

a.  In  childhood  ?  or 

b.  Later?  or 

c.  Part  at  one  time,  part  at  another  ?    (Give  details.) 
*XI.    Has  your  pseudo-chromesthesia 

a.  Increased  ?  or 

b.  Decreased  ?  or 

c.  Neither  ?  or 

d.  Part  increased  and  part  decreased  ?    (Give  details.) 
Xn.  a.    Is  your  pseudo-chromesthesia  so  strong  that 

1.  If  you  hear,  read,  or  imagine  one  of  your  ^^  colored  letters," 

words,  etc.,  while  looking  at  a  white  background,  t^e 
white  becomes  colored  ? 

2.  You  have  an  after-image  of  the  color  ? 

3.  A  page  on  whioh  your  "  colored  "  words,  etc.,  are  printed 

seems  flecked  with  the  color  ? 

4.  The  ^*  color"  of  a  name  actually  seems  to  intensify  or  to 

change  the  color  of  the  dress  of  the  wearer  ? 
b.    Mention  any  other  cases  in  which  your  pseudo-chromesthesia 
ever  becomes  or  tends  to  become  hallucination. 
xiii.    Have  you  any  such  peculiar  associations 

a.  With  sounds  ?  e.  ^.,  do  colors  suggest  musical  notes  ? 

b.  With  tastes,  odors,  etc.  ?  e.g.,  do  musical  notes  suggest  tastes, 
odors,  etc.  ? 

^XrV.    Mention  any  personal  details  which  bear  on  the  subject,  e.  g. , 

a.  Are  you,  in  any  sense,  an  artist? 

b.  Are  you,  in  any  sense,  a  musician  ? 

B.    Forms. 


Indicate  the  position  on  each  form 
of  numerals,  names  of  months, 
letters,  etc. 


I.    a.    Draw  your  forms  for  series  of  words,  numerals,  etc. 

1.  For  numerals. 

2.  For  months. 
8.    For  days  of  the  week. 
4.    For  years  or  centuries. 
6.    For  the  alphabet. 
6.    For  any  other  forms. 

b.    Draw  your  symbols,  if  you  have  any,  i.  e.,  forms  for  single 
numerals,  letters,  etc. 

1.  For  numerals,  e.  g.,  1= A    2=0    3=+    4=^ 

2.  For  letters. 

3.  For  musical  notes. 

4.  For  words. 

*n.    Please  state  with  reference  to  each  form  whether 

8 
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a.  The  nnmeralB,  names  of  months,  etc.,  appear  as  if  printed 

(or  written)  on  the  form. 

b.  The  form  is  colored. 

c.  Any  images  of  scenes  or  of  objects  appear  in  the  forms. 

*I1I.    Please  state  with  reference  to  each  form  and  symbol,  whether 

a.  The  form,  etc.,  is  flat,  like  a  plane  surface. 

b.  The  form,  etc.,  is  flat,  as  if  printed  on  a  page. 

c.  The  form,  etc.,  extends  in  three  dimensions. 

*IV.    Please  state  with  reference  to  each  form  and  symbol,  whether 

a.  1.    The  form,  etc.,  is  in  front  or  back  of  you. 
2.    The  form,  etc.,  is  above  or  below  yon. 

8.    The  form,  etc.,  is  right  or  left  of  yon. 

b.  You  always  imagine  yourself  in  relation  to  the  form,  etc. 
*V.    a.    Do  the  forms  appear  invariably  or  occasionaUy  ? 

b.    Do  the  forms  appear  as  wholes  or  in  sections  ? 
VI.    Have  you  any  explanations  of  the  origin  or  of  the  particular 
shape  of  your 

a.  1.    Number-form  ? 
2.    Month-form  ? 

8.    Day-of- week- form  ? 

4.  Year  or  century- form  ? 

5.  Alphabet-form  ? 

6.  Other  forms  ? 

b.  Symbols  (single  forms  for  numerals,  etc.). 

Oan  von  refer  any  forms  or  s3rmbols  to  lessons  or  games  of 
childhood  ?    Are  thev  like  any  pattern  of  wall  paper  or 

carpet?  like  a  calendar  ?  like  a  clock  face  ?  etc. 

Vn.    a.    Does  your  number-form  help  you 

1.  In  remembering  dates  ? 

2.  In  any  mathematical  operation  ? 

3.  In  any  other  way  ? 

b.  1.    Does  your  month-form  ^  help  you  in  remember- 

2.  Does  your  day-of- week-form       V    ing  dates  or  appoint- 

3.  Does  your  year  or  century-form  j     mente  ? 

c.  Does  your  alphabet-form  help  you 

1.  In  spelling? 

2.  In  looking  up  words  in  a  lexicon? 

3.  In  any  other  way  ? 

d.  Does  any  other  form  help  you  ? 

e.  Do  your  symbols  help  you  ? 

*Vin.    Does  the  possession  of  the  forms  and  symbols  give  you 

a.  Pleasure  ? 

b.  Pain? 

c.  Neither? 

d.  Partly  pleasure  and  partly  pain  ? 

IX.    Have  any  of  your  immediate  family  and  other  relatives 

a.  Pseudo-chromesthesia (colored -hearing)? 

b.  Forms  or  symbols  ? 

o.    Any  similar  mental  habit? 

*X.  Did  vour  forms  and  symbols  begin 

a.  In  childhood  ? 

b.  Later  ? 

c.  Part  in  childhood,  part  later  ? 

^XI.  Have  your  forms  and  symbols 

a.  Increased  ? 

b.  Decreased  ? 

c.  Neither  ? 

d.  Part  increased  and  part  decreased  ? 
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Xn.    a.    Do  you  ever  feel  as  if  the  forms  and  symbols  had  an 

aotoal,  external  existence  ? 
b.    Do  they  ever  involve  yon  in  any  other  sort  of  hallncinatlon  ? 
^Xm.    Mention  any  personal  details  which  bear  on  the  subject,  e.  g,^ 

a.  Are  yon  an  artist  ? 

b.  Are  yon  an  architect  ? 

c.  Are  you  especially  fond  of  system  and  method  ? 

C    PenoniftoaUon. 

I.    Like  and  dislike 

a.  For  numerals. 

1.  Do  you  especially  like  any  numerals? 

2.  Do  you  especially  dislike  any  numerals  ? 
Give  reasons  in  both  cases. 

b.  FcNT  letters. 

1.  Do  you  especially  like  any  letters  ? 

2.  Do  you  especially  dislike  any  letters  ? 
Give  reasons  in  both  cases. 

c.  Mefltion  and  explain  any  similar  cases  of  like  and  dislike, 
n.    Dramatization. 

a.  With  numerals. 

1.  Do  numerals  seem  to  you  to  have  physical  characteristics? 

(6.  g.f  is  1  short  and  fat,  4  tall  and  tmm  7  brunette  ?) 

2.  Do  numerals  seem  to  you  to  have  mental  and  moral  char- 

acteristics ?  (6.  g.j  188  upright,  14  mean,  16  kind  ?) 
Give  reasons  for  all  cases. 
8.    Is  the  dramatization  so  complete  that  the  numerals  seem 
like  persons?    (Give  detsols.) 

b.  1.    Do  letters  seem  to  you  to  have  physical  characteristics  ? 

2.  Do  letters  seem  to  you  to  have  mental  and  moral  charac- 

teristics? 
Give  reasons  for  all  cases. 

3.  Is  the  dramatization  so  complete  that  the  letters  seem  like 

persons  ?    ( Give  details. ) 

c.  Mention  and  explain  any  similar  cases  of  dramatization. 
D.    Mention  any  other  cases  of  peculiar  association. 
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I.     SOME  RECENT  STUDIES  OF  PAIN. 

1.  Pain^  Pleasure  and  .^^thetics.    Mabshall.    London,  1894. 

2.  Beitrdge  zur  Fhysiologie  dea  SohmerzHnns,     Prof.  Db.  M.  von 

Fbby,  Ber.    d.  math.-phys.    Klasse.  d.  k.    Sliohs.    Oes.  d. 
Wise.    July  and  December,  1894. 

8.    Die  SenHbUUdt  der  Conjunctiva  und  Cornea  dea  menachlichen  Auges, 
Db.  W.  a.  Naobl.  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Bd.  UX,  1895,  pp.  563-595. 

4.  The  Origin  of  Pleasure  and  Pain.    Db.  H.  Nichols.    Phil.  Rev., 

I,  pp.  403-432,  518-534. 

5.  Sohmerz  und  Temperaturempflndung.  Prof.  Db.  Z.  Oppbnheimeb, 

Berlin.    Oeorg  Beimer,  1893. 

6.  Ueber  den  Schmerz.    Pbof.  Db.  A.  Goldscheideb.    Berlin,  1894. 

Says  Gk>ld80heider,  in  his  recent  work,  "  Ueber  den  Schmerz," 
''It  is  a  shame  that  we  possess  snoh  insufficient  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  character  of  pun — those  symptoms  which  represent  the  es- 
sential part  of  all  bomlv  suffering  of  man. ' '  This  statement  is  true  if 
we  have  in  mind  our  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  mediation  of 
pain;  i.  e..  whether  it  is  of  physiological  or  of  psychical  origin; 
whether  ii  is  mediated  by  specific  nerves,  or  by  any  or  all  sensory 
nerves;  whether  pain  is  to  be  considered  as  a  queue  of  a  sensation, 
a  separate,  coordinate  sensation,  or  only  an  intense  degree  of  a 
sensation;— for  on  all  these  points  our  knowledge  of  pain  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  in  mind  the  many  facts 
we  know  concerning  pain,  its  influence  on  our  mental  and  bodily 
states,  its  importance  as  a  guide  to  health  or  disease,  as  well  as  its 
value  in  leading  to  higher  moral  and  religious  action,  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  sensation  about  which  we  know  more.  Tne  difficult  in 
finding  a  theory  for  pain  is  due,  perhaps,  in  large  part,  to  the 
great  number  of  isolated  facts  we  suready  Know  concerning  it.  If 
we  Imew  less  we  might  be  willing  to  accept  any  one  of  the  many 
theories  already  proposed,  but  as  it  now  is,  no  theory  seems  to  an- 
swer all.  The  primordial  character  of  pain  makes  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  experiences  to  analyze.  It  comes  to  us  after  untold  ages 
of  accumulated  experiences,  mixed  with  other,  later-developing 
sensations,  from  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  it. 

Some  of  the  Known  Facta. 

What  are  some  of  the  isolated  facte  that  we  know  concerning 
pain  ?  To  enumerate,  without  endeavoring  to  follow  any  particular 
order,  we  may  state: 
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That  a  stimnlatioii  of  pressure  (toach)  is  perceived  sooner  and 
fades  away  quicker  than  a  painful  stimulus  occurring  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place — that  is,  under  normal  conditions,  pain 
and  touch  excitations  occurring  together  are  separated  in  time  be- 
fore reaching  consciousness.  Again,  under  the  influence  of  anaos- 
thetics,  pain  and  not  touch  may  be  temporarily  destroyed,  or  vice 
versa;  for  instance,  cocaine  and  chloroform  destroy  pain  and  not 
touch,  while  saponin  destroys  touch  and  not  pain.  Under  clinical 
and  pathological  conditions,  such  as  traumatism,  syringomyelia, 
etc.,  pain  may  be  destroyed  without  any  other  sensation  being  ma- 
terially iniured.  Sectioning  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
destroys  the  perception  of  pain  from  parts  below  the  section,  with- 
out destroying  the  sense  of  pressure  (touch). ^  In  multiple  neuritis 
and  certain  lesions  of  the  cord,  the  sense  of  touch  may  be  destroyed 
without  that  of  pain.  Pain  may  be  produced  bv  an  electric  spark, 
or  by  thermal  stimuli,  without  anv  sensation  of  touch. 

Again,  as  shown  by  Naunyn  ana  others,  pain  is  the  result  of  a 
summation  process.  Naunyn*  found,  in  cases  of  tabes  dorsalis,  that 
a  mechanical  stimulus  (produced  by  touching  the  skin  of  the  foot 
with  a  hair,  etc.),  which  is  below  the  conscious  threshold  of  either 
pain  or  touch,  if  repeated  a  great  many  times  per  second  (60  to 
600),  will  be  perceived,  after  a  few  seconds  (6  to  20).  as  a  pain 
which  soon  becomes  unbearable.  The  same  effect  of  summation 
can  be  shown  with  electric  stimulation,  where,  with  a  weak  current, 
a  few  shocks  per  second  are  not  painful,  but  a  large  number  per 
second  are  decidedly  so. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  cases,  in  which  it  seems  possible  to 
separate  pressure  (touch)  and  pain,  vet  normally,  especially  under 
mechanical  stimulation,  pain  is  seldom  found  without  being  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  touch.  It  is  probably  the  mixing  of  these 
different  cutaneous  sensations  with  pain  that  enables  us  to  locate 
the  latter,  and  gives  to  it  the  peculiar  coloring  which  we  designate 
as  acute,  sharp,  smarting,  sting^g,  boring,  lacerating,  lancinating, 
griping,  gnawing,  aching,  bearing-down,  etc.,  according  as  the 
painfm  feeling  is  mixed  more  with  one  or  another  of  the  cutaneous 
sensations.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  language  to  express  such 
states  of  consciousness,  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  above  terms 
more  simple,  or  even  to  be  sure  that  the  same  term  is  used  for  the 
same  thing  by  different  individuals.  A  pain  may  vary,  of  course, 
through  any  or  all  of  these  different  qualities  at  different  times. 

Pain,  according  to  Erb,^  is  not  a  sensation  of  a  peculiar  form,  but 
one  of  higher  degree;  therefore,  every  sensory  stimulus  is  capable 
of  producing  pain,  if  it  reaches  sufficient  intensity.  But  we  can 
hardly  retain  this  statement  among  those  of  generally  accepted 
facts,  for  the  statement  is  questioned  by  those  who  hold  that  the 
higher  senses  (sight,  hearing,  etc.),  as  such,  do  not  give  physical 
pain.  On  the  other  hand,  every  kind  of  stimulation,  mecnanical, 
thermal,  electrical  and  chemical,  may  excite  pain.  Any  disturbance 
of  nutrition  or  of  circulation  may  also  produce  the  same  result. 

Pain  is  generally  accompanied  or  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
parts,  but  what  particular  relation  this  bears  to  pain  is  not  known. 
Most  would  a^ee  that,  in  many  cases  at  least,  tne  pain  was  due  to 
the  inflammation;  but  RadcUff  *  and  some  others  take  the  ground 


'  Schiff.  "  Lehrbucb  der  Muskel-  und  Nerven-Physlologle,"  S.  261  fl. 

*  Arch.  f.  ex];>erlm.  Pathol,  u.  Pharmak.    Bd.  XXV.,  S.  272  ff. 

*  Krankheiten  der  i>erlpher1solieD  oerebro-Bpinalen  Nerren,  1874. 

*RadcHff,    Lectures  on  Epilepsy,  Pain   Paralysis,   etc.,    London,  1804.     John 
Churohill. 
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^Hhatpain  of  a  neuralgic  character  is  antagonized  rather  than 
favored  by  inflammatory  excitement  of  the  nervous  system."  And. 
further,  '*  where  pain  seems  to  be  associated  with  aouve  fever  ana 
inflammation,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  place  of  the  pain  is  in  the 
cold  stage,  before  tiie  establishment  of  the  hot  stage  of  the  dis- 
order, and  not  in  the  hot  stage  itself — ^in  the  stage  of  irritation  pre- 
liminary to  the  inflammation,  and  not  in  the  stage  of  actual  in- 
flammation." As  is  well  known,  pain  is  a  very  important  sign  of 
disease,  and  becomes  of  great  value  to  the  physician  in  his  diagno- 
sis, but  the  pain  is  very  often  located  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
the  disturbance.  For  instance,  disease  of  the  hip-joint  causes  pain 
in  the  knee;  inflammation  of  the  liver,  or  in  the  diaphragm,  causes 

Sain  in  the  right  shoulder;  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart  may  pro- 
uce  pain  in  tne  left  arm;  irritation  of  the  stomach  may  cause  pain 
in  the  head;  stone  in  the  bladder  may  produce  pain  in  the  outlet  of 
the  urinary  passage;  spinal  lesions  are  nearly  always  referred  to 
some  more  peripheral  part. 

Individuals,  as  well  as  nations,  differ  greatly  in  their  sensitive- 
ness to  pain.  The  Irishman  is  more  sensitive  than  the  Scotchman; 
the  Latm  race  is  more  sensitive  than  the  Teutonic.  There  are  age. 
class  and  sex  differences,  though  the  data  here  are  very  limited 
(Lombroso,  and  later  MacDonald^.  It  is  also  true  that  the  same 
individual  differs  considerably  from  day  to  day  in  his  sensitiveness 
to  pain  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Again,  a  mechamcal  (pressure)  stimulation,  which  is  not  at  all 
painful  at  first,  will,  if  long  continued,  become  not  only  unpleasant 
and  annoying,  but  actually  painful.  Here  continuation  ofpressure 
seems  to  change  a  touch  sensation  into  a  painful  one.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  body,  e.  g..  the  cuticle,  nails,  hair,  ligaments,  etc., 
that  are  never  painful:  wnile  there  are  other  organs,  e.  ^.,  the 
lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  intestines,  mucous  membrane,  tendons,  etc., 
which,  under  normal  conditions,  function  painlessly,  but  under 
pathological  conditions  become  the  seat  of  very  severe  pain.' 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  pains  due  to  general  depression, 
fatigue,  hysteria,  hypnotism,  etc.  By  h3npnotic  suggestion  the 
bodv  may.  on  tne  other  hand,  be  rendered  insensitive  to  pain, 
while  all  oiher  sensation  remains  intact  (Witmer^). 

Still  another  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  out  by  Kagel, 
namely,  that  a  current  of  hot  air  striking  the  conjunctiva,  cornea 
or  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  is  never  perceived  as  warm,  but 
as  cold,  unless  too  hot,  in  which  case  it  feels  cold  and  painful.  The 
other  parts  of  the  body,  however,  perceive  the  warm  current  aa 
warm. 

Some  Recent  Theories  of  Ptiin, 

In  order  that  any  theory  of  pain  may  be  accepted  as  final,  it  must 
explain  all  the  above  facte  as  well  as  many  others  not  mentioned. 
There  are  almost  as  many  pleasure-pain  theories  as  there  have 
been  writers  upon  the  subject,  ana  the  subject  has  bv  no  means 
suffered  for  want  of  writers.  Each  theory  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  man  who  proposed  it,  but  few  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  to 
larg^  numbers,  wnile  none  seem  to  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

I  wish  to  confine  myself  in  this  article  to  a  few  of  the  recent 
theories  of  pain,  which  cover  pretty  nearly  the  present  status  of  the 
subject.    These  theories  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

*  AM.  JouBN.  Psych.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  021. 

*  Oppenheimer,  **Sohmerz  und  Temperaturempflndunir.*^ 

*  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  April,  1894,  p.  219,  note. 
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1.  Those  which  represent  pain  as  a  qiiale  of  sensation. 

2.  Those  which  class  pain  as  a  distinct  sensation. 

3.  Those  which  class  pain  simply  as  a  certain  degree  of  sensation. 
Under  the  quale  theory  mav  be  classed  nearly  all  the  ancient 

writers  on  the  subject  as  well  as  many  of  the  present  day.  By  far 
the  best  exposition  of  this  theory  is  given  by  Mr.  Marshall  in  his 
recent  book,  ^'  Pleasure,  Pain  and  Esthetics."  This  most  excellent 
treatment  of  the  subject  has  g^ven  a  new  impetus  to  the  quale 
theory  as  well  as  to  the  whole  study  of  emotion.  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  book  makes  one  feel  that  there  is  but  little  left  to  be  said 
on  that  side,  and  one  must  admit  the  great  importance  of  the  work, 
even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  harmony  with 
the  author's  view. 

Marshall  gives  three  h3npothe8es  to  account  for  pain  and  pleasure, 
of  which  he  accepts  the  last:  (1)  ^'  That  pleasure-pain  modes  are 
the  fundamental  elements  from  which  all  mental  life  develops,  a 
hypothesis  which,  apart  from  other  oppositions,  is  negatived  bj  tne 
fact  that  our  mental  life  is  not  developed  on  two  distinct  lines, viz.,  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain."  (2)  *'That  in  pleasure-pain  we  have  a  spe- 
cial mode  of  mental  activity,  a  series  sui  generis,  unlike  and  stand- 
ing apart  from  any  other  mental  state  in  character  and  means  of 
genesis,  which,  however,  is  connected  with  all  other  mentality  in 
some  subtle  way."  (3)  ^^  That  pleasure  and  pain  may  be  differential 
qualities  of  all  mental  states  of  such  nature  that  one  of  them  must 
and  either  of  them  may,  under  their  proper  conditions,  belong  to  any 
element  of  consciousness."  "Under  these  hypotheses  pleasure 
and  pain  are  primitive  qualia.  which  may  appear  with  any  mental 
element;  simple,  primitive  ideas  in  the  Lockian  sense,  and,  there- 
fore, correctly  classed  by  him;  simple  primary  differentiations  of 
presentation,  which  are  grasped  by  us  essentially  after  the  same 
manner  in  wnich  we  know  the  mind  to  act  in  other  directions,  but 
in  the  most  primal  forms  of  such  action."  Mr.  Marshall  says 
further:  "That  psychic  life  is  not  divided  on  the  lines  of  pleasure, 
is  no  objection  to  a  view  which  makes  pleasure  and  pain  qualia  of 
all  presentation  composing  our  psychic  life  as  we  know  it,  for  the 
disunctly  marked-ofi  psychic  states  are  not  supposed  to  be  devel- 
opments from,  the  pleasure-pain  modes,  but  states  still  subject  to 
these  qualifications. 

As  to  the  physical  basis  of  pain,  he  holds  that  "  no  special  nerve 
organs  and  no  distinct  differentiations  of  such  organs  are  to  be 
looked  for  to  account  fdr  the  qualia  which  relate  to  the  whole  field 
of  mental  life,  for  their  physical  conditions,  whatever  they  be, 
must  be  looked  for  in  all  tnat  which  w6  learn  to  look  upon  as  the 
physical  basis;  i.  e.,  in  all  of  nerve  necessary  for  mentality  what- 
ever special  parts  are,  for  any  one  moment,  called  into  activity. 
Each  case  of  distinct  presentation  may  thus  bo  said  to  bring  for- 
ward its  own  pleasure  or  pain  organ,  as  it  were,  fitted  to  act  under 
proper  conditions."  The  old  Aristotelian  idea  that  "  the  activity 
of  tne  orc^an  of  any  content,  if  efficient,  is  pleasurable,  if  inefficient, 
is  painful,"  is  discussed  and  changed  to  the  following  principle: 
"  All  pleasure-pain  phenomena  are  determined  by  the  action  in  the 
organs  concomitant  of  the  conscious  state,  as  related  to  the  nutri- 
tive condition  of  the  organs  at  the  time  of  the  action." 

In  particular  his  hypothesis  is:  (1)  that  "  pleasure  is  experienced 
whenever  the  physical  activity,  coincident  with  the  psychic  state  to 
which  the  pleasure  is  attached,  involves  the  use  of  surplus  stored 
force — the  resolution  of  surplus  potential  into  actual  energy,  or,  in 
other  words,  whenever  energy  involved  in  the  reaction  to  a  stimu- 
lus is  greater  in  amount  than  the  energy  which  the  stimulus  habit- 
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ually  calls  forth;"  and  (2)  that  '^  pain  is  experienced  whenever  the 
physical  action  which  determines  the  content  is  so  related  to  the 
supply  of  nutriment  to  its  organs  that  the  energy  involved  in  the 
reaction  to  the  stimulus  is  less  in  amount  than  the  energy  which 
the  stimulus  habitually  calls  forth."  Or,  in  other  words,  that 
*' pleasure  and  pain  are  primitive  qualities  of  psychic  states,  which 
are  determined  by  the  relation  between  activity  and  capacity  in 
the  organs,  the  activities  of  which  are  concomitants  of  the  psy- 
choses involved." 

Without  quoting  farther,  we  may  sum  up  Mr.  Marshall's  positions 
as  follows:  (1)  That  pleasure  and  pain  are  general  qualities,  one 
of  which  must,  either  or  which  may,  oelong  to  any  fixed  element  of 
consciousness.  (2)  That  emotions  are  the  psvchic  coincidents  of 
relatively-fixed,  codrdinated,  instinctive  acnvities  arising  upon  the 
appearance  of  aefinite  objectiB,  and,  therefore,  onlv  indirectly  con- 
nected with  pleasure  and  pain.  (8)  That  aostnetics  should  be 
treated  as  a  branch  of  hedonics,  or  the  science  of  pleasure.  (4)  That 
pleasure  and  pain  are  determined  by  the  efficiency  and  inefficiency, 
respectively,  of  the  organs  active  in  coincidence  with  the  pleasur- 
able or  painful  mental  elements;  that  efficiency  and  inefficiency 
are  functions  of  the  relation  between  activity  and  nutrition,  pleas- 
ure being  dependent  upon  the  use  of  surplus  stored  force,  ana  pain 
upon  conditions  under  which  the  outcome  of  the  organ's  activity  is 
less  than  should  be  expected  in  consideration  of  the  energy  in- 
volved in  the  stimulus. 

It  seems  more  proper  to  designate  Mr.  Marshall's  classification 
of  pain  and  pleasure  as  a  psycho-physical  than  a  psvchological  one, 
ana  yet  his  pleasure-pain  theory  is  distinctly  psvchological,  mak- 
ing pain  ana  pleasure  due  to  psychic  states  as  wholes,  rather  than 
to  the  disturoanoe  of  any  particular  organ.  Under  his  treatment, 
his  theory  becomes  exceedingly  fiexible,  and  seems  capable  of 
answering  nearly  all  the  known  facts.  He  says,  in  reference  to 
those  pains  which  often  seem  separate  or  distinct  in  themselves, 
that  they  do  not  invalidate  his  theory,  for,  under  extreme  con- 
ditions of  excess  of  activity  as  related  to  nourishment,  the  psy- 
chosis of  relation  should  be  vivid.  Pains  from  organs  which  are 
normally  not  painful,  but  which  become  so  under  hypemormal 
conditions,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  these  organs  are  normally  so 
regular  in  their  rhythm  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  act  power- 
fully, and,  therefore,  have  little  capacity  or  use  for  surplus  stored 
force,  consequently  any  hypemormal  condition  would  cause  them 
to  act  painf ullv.  The  same  rjBason  may  account  for  some  organs 
being  incapable  of  pleasurable  stimulation. 

As  to  the  secondary  sensation,  occurring  in  case  of  a  prick,  he 
assumes  a  second  set  of  nerves,  which  are  brought  into  acuon  after 
touch,  and  respond  painfully  on  account  of  their  little  storage  capac- 
ity. Analgesia,  he  says,  may  be  answered  by  one  sense  being 
obliterated,  while  the  other  is  not  cut  ofP.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  either  of  these  statements  can  be  made  to  coincide 
with  his  theory.  In  the  first  statement  he  has  separated  the  pleas- 
ure-pain quale  from  touch,  and  has  made  it  include  the  whole  of 
the  secondary  sensation.  In  reference  to  the  second  statement,  if  the 
quale  may  be  separated  from  the  sensation,  either  by  difPerent  paths 
of  conduction  or  by  disease,  there  would  then  be  a  quale  without  a 
sensation,  or  a  sensation  without  a  quale*,  either  of  which  would 
seem  fatal  to  the  quale  theorv.  It  has  been  shown  quite  conclu- 
sively, however,  by  Schiff  and  others,  that  pain  has  a  different  path 
of  conduction  in  the  spinal  column  from  most  of  the  other  haptic 
sensations.    To  say  that  under  certain  conditions  the  quale  may 
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become  so  inteiuie  as  to  blot  out  the  rest  of  the  sensation,  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, for  what  reason  have  we  to  say  the  rest  of  the  sensation 
is  there,  only  obscured  from  consciousness  ?  Furthermore,  pain  not 
only  occurs  frequently  unaccompanied  by  other  sensorv  elements, 
but  may  be  located  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  oisturbance, 
and  also  seems  to  have  a  quality  of  its  own.  Ag^n,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  not  the  quality  of  a  sensation  become  more  nouce- 
able  with  practice  (exercise),  i.  e.,  the  quality  of  wine  by  experi- 
ence in  tasting — the  perfume  of  flowers  by  experience  in  scentmg — 
tints  or  shades  of  color  of  a  visual  sensation  by  practice  in  seeing? 
Exercise,  however,  seems  to  increase  instead  of  decreasing  the  pwi 
threshold. 

According  to  the  quale  theorv,  it  would  not  seem  possible  that 
the  inlury  of  any  organ  could  take  place  without  pain,  yet,  as 
is  well  known,  the  uver,  lungs,  kidney  and  some  other  internal 
organs  can  be  cut  or  in  many  ways  injured  without  pain,  and  is  it 
not  possible  to  develop  the  use  of  narcotics,  to  the  injury  of  the 
whole  systenvwithout  pain  ? 

Again,  as  witmer  says,^  "To  assume  that  every  sensation  or 
mental  state,  whatever,  may  be  presented  in  the  extreme  of  pleas- 
ure, in  the  extreme  of  pain,  and  in  any  pleasure  or  pain  intensity 
between  these  and  indifference,  woula  reauire  that  quinine,  in 
proper  intensity,  should  give  a  pleasure  equal  in  intensity  to  that 
of  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  function;  that  the  odor  of  violets,  in 
sufficient  intensity,  should  give  a  pain  as  decided  and  intense  as  the 
agonv  of  angina  pectoris." 

It  aoes  not  seem  to  me  that  this  theory  can  be  made  to  account 
adequately  for  the  different  facts  of  pain,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me 
that  pain  is  simply  the  opposite  of  pleasure.  Real  pain  often  seems  as 
distinct  in  itself  as  any  other  sensation,  while  pleasure  never  seems 
distinct  from  the  sensations  or  associamons  which  produce  it. 

Among  those  who  hold  the  view  that  pain  is  a  sensation  mediated 
by  specific  nerves  of  pain.  Prof.  M.  von  Frey  of  Leipzig  has  given, 
I>erhaps,  the  best  experimental  proofs,  while  Dr.  Herbert  Mchols 
of  Harvard  has  presented,  I  think,  the  most  plausible  theory,  based 
on  the  assumption  of  specific  pain  nerves.  As  these  two  views 
seem  to  represent  pretty  clearly  this  side  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  synopsis  of  both. 

Von  Frey  ^ves  the  result  of  his  experiment  in  two  articles,  the 
first  published  in  July  and  the  second  in  December,  1804.*  He  used 
as  apparatus  a  great  number  of  light  sticks.  10  cm.  long,  to  the 
end  of  each  of  which  was  attached  a  hair,  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  stick.  These  hairs  varied  in  length  from  two  to  three 
centimeters,  and  in  size  from  the  downy  hairs  of  a  child  to  the 
firmest  bristles  of  animals.  By  a  very  delicately  poised  scale,  all 
these  hairs  were  graded,  with  reference  to  the  force  necessary  to 
cause  them  to  bend.  A  section  from  the  end  of  each  hair  was 
measured  under  the  microscope  to  get  the  area  over  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted. 

With  this  series  of  graduated  hairs,  von  Frey  could  reduce  all  his 
measurements  to  a  common  unit,  which  he  did  in  terms  of  grams 
I>er  square  millimeter;  i.  6.,  the  number  of  grams  pressure  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  sensation  of  touch  or  of  pressure  when  the  con- 
tact surface  equaled  one  square  millimeter.  With  this  carefully 
prepared  apparatus,  he  mapped  out  by  a  series  of  pressures  the 

^Journal  of  Kervou*  and  Mental  DUea$€,  April.  1804,  p.  213. 

*-Beitrllge  zar  PhvHiologle  dea  Schmerzslnnes.*'    Ber.  d.  ixiatli.-ptays.  Klasse  d. 
IKSnigl.   Sichs.  Oes.  d.  Wissenscli&ftea.    Leipzig,  July.  1894;  December,  1864. 
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touch  threshold,  as  well  as  that  for  pain,  for  different  parte  of  the 

body,  giving  his  results  in  ^r-    He  finds  the  lowest  threshold 

on  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva  where  he  gets  pain  only.  He  savs: 
"  The  hairs  exhibit  the  most  sensitive  touch  apparatus  of  the  body, 
and  the  next  to  the  hairs  come  the  hair-bulbs.''  There  are  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hair- bulbs  that  give  only  pressure 
(touch)  sensation.  Separated  from  these,  and  brought  out  by  a 
greater  stimulus,  are  pain -points.  The  pain-points  are  more  nu- 
merous than  touch -points,  and  are  generally  found  in  the  placea 
between  hair-bulbs.  The  touch  and  pain-points  are  separated  by 
insensitive  places.  The  pain-points,  as  well  as  those  for  touch, 
vary  much  in  threshold  value  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  In 
his  first  article,  he  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  (1)  The 
punctiform  stimulation  of  the  skin,  with  a  gradual,  mechanical 
stimulus,  allows  the  demonstration  of  two  thresholds — a  lower  one 
for  pressure  and  a  higher  for  pain  sensations.    Pressure  and  pain- 

Soints  lie  locally  separate,  the  former  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
air-bulbs.  (2)  There  are  certain  surfaces  of  the  body  sensitive  to 
pressure  and  not  to  pain,  and  other  surfaces  sensitive  to  pain  and 
not  to  pressure.  The  pain-points  have,  consequently,  only  a  single 
threshold,  which  need  not  he  higher  than  the  pressure  threshold  of 
the  skin,  and  may  lie  even  considerably  lower,  as  in  the  cornea. 
He  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  pain  sensation  is  mediated  by  a 
special  arrangement  of  pain-points  and  pain  nerves. 

The  first  part  of  von  Frey's  second  communication  is  largely 
supplemental  to  the  first  communication.  He  studies  more  care- 
fully the  relative  threshold  between  neighboring  touch  and  pain- 
points,  and  finds  the  threshold  for  the  latter  much  higher,  except 
of  course  on  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva,  where  he  thinks  there  are 
no  touch-points.  The  relative  threshold  (pressure  threshold, 
divided  by  pain  threshold)  on  the  arm  for  mechanical  stimulus  is 
given  as  {,  and  on  the  ends  of  the  fingers  as  isV  to  yj^^. 

The  second  part  of  the  second  communication  is  the  result  of  a 
study  of  these  same  touch  and  pain- points  by  means  of  electrical 
stimulation.  He  finds  that  touch  and  pain-points  can  be  located 
by  electrical  as  well  as  by  mechanical  stimulus,  the  former  yielding 
a  whirring,  jarring  sensation,  the  latter  a  pricking  sensation.  The 
difference  between  the  thresnold  of  the  touch  and  pain-points  is 
much  less  when  electrical  stimulation  is  used  instead  of  mechanical, 
or,  as  von  Frey  says:  **  [In  electrical  stimulation]  the  threshold  of 
pain-points  lies  in  man^  places  lower  than  that  ofpressure-points; 
the  relative  threshold  is  thus  greater  than  1."  Tnere  is  as  much 
variation  in  the  threshold  of  different  pain-points  on  different  parts 
of  the  body  as  there  is  between  neighboring  points  of  different 
kinds  of  sensation. 

There  is  great  difference  in  the  inertia  of  touch  and  pain-points; 
the  former  begin  and  cease  acting  quicker  on  stimulation  than  the 
latter.  Pain,  therefore,  accumulates  or  summates  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  stimulus,  while  touch  does  not.  Von  Frey  has 
convinced  himself  that  on  the  extremities  130  shocks  per 
second  can  be  easily  distinguished,  while  20  shocks  per  second  on  a 
pain-point  cannot  be  distinguished,  but  are  perceived  as  a  continu- 
ous sensation.  The  after-image  is,  therefore,  much  more  persist- 
ent for  pain  than  for  touch.  The  inertia  of  these  points  can  be 
shown  equally  well  by  mechanical  stimulation. 

Von  F^ey  concludes  by  reaffirming  his  belief  in  separate  pain 
nerves,  with  their  appropriate  end  organs.  Pleasure  nerves  he 
does  not  assume,  but  as  black  is  the  absence  of  color,  so  pleasure  is 
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the  cessation  or  absence  of  pain. 

Dr.  Nagel^  has  made  a  similar  study  of  pressure,  pain  and  tem- 
perature points,  and  from  a  greater  number  of  cases  draws  conclu- 
sions which  are,  for  the  most  part,  contrary  to  those  obtained  by 
▼on  Frey.  Among  Nag^l's  conclusions  are  the  following:  The 
statements  of  von  Frey  that  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  are  capa- 
ble of  painful  sensations  only,  is  not  correct.  The  error  is  explained 
through  the  one-sided  use  of  stimulating  hairs  (which  really  prick) 
for  the  testing  of  sensibility.  By  the  avoidance  of  the  pricking 
effects,  one  obtains  pure  touch  sensations  on  the  conjunctiva. 
Painless  touch  sensanons  are.  likewise,  easily  produced  on  the 
cornea  under  suitable  condiuons  of  examination,  best  through 
touching  the  surface  with  soft,  moist  and  warm  objects.  Light 
touches  of  short  duration  with  the  point  of  a  hair  are  also  plan- 
less. The  physiological  proof  of  pain  nerves  and  of  pain- sense 
organs  presented  by  von  Frey,  as  well  for  the  cornea  and  conjunc- 
tiva as  for  the  body  in  general,  is  not  made  out  in  a  convincing 
manner. 

The  finding  of  spots  over  the  bodv,  where  the  surface  responds 
painfuUy  to  very  much  weaker  stimulus  than  in  other  neighboring 
^iots,  does  not,  necessarily,  indicate  pain  nerves  and  pain  end- 
org^ans.  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  delicate  epithelial  tissue  is  covered 
«ver  with  the  insensible  cuticle.  This  latter  coverine  consists  of 
scales  or  cells,^  which  are  very  much  thicker  in  some  i>laces  than  in 
others.  Where  the  little  furrows  caused  by  the  transverse  folds 
of  the  skin  cross  each  other,  we  find  the  most  pain-points,  as  would 
be  expected  if  these  pain-pohite  were  due  to  the  absence  of  pro- 
tecting cuticle. 

Ag^aln.  the  touch-points  and  the  indifferent  spots  respond  pain- 
fully if  ihe  stimulus  is  intense  enough.  This  von  Frey  admits,  but 
says  it  is  due  to  the  disturbing  of  neighboring  pain  nerves,  which 
may  be  true,  but  the  evidence  for  such  an  assumption  is  very 
meagre.    I  snaU  return  to  this  again  a  little  further  on. 

Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,*  on  the  assumption  of  specific  nerves  of 
pain,  proposes  a  theory  for  pain  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  biologi- 
cal development. 

According  to  Nichols  pain  nerves  are  developed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  responmng  to  excessive  stimulation,  as  a  warning  against  violent 
and  injurious  influences,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  the  nerves  of 
other  senses,  which  respond  to  weaker  stimulation  and  cease  acting 
as  soon  as  the  stimulus  becomes  so  intense  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  parts.  ^'  The  nerves  of  sight,  sound,  heat, 
and  so  on,  would,  according  to  this,  respond  throughout  the  range  to 
which  they  had  been  differentiated,  when  the  more  violent  range 
was  reached,  which  was  injurious  to  them  and  beyond  which  they 
could  not  i>erform  their  function,  there  the  sight  would  cease,  and 
the  nerves  of  pain  would  take  up  the  functions  to  which  they  had 
peculiarly  developed  because  of  the  fact  that  they  could  endure 
chem  with  benefit  to  the  creature  from  their  warnings.  Under 
aooh  an  arrangement  it  would  not  be  necessarv  that  the  two 
ranffes,  sav  of  sight  and  of  pain,  should  wholly  exclude  each  other, 
tor  it  would  be  well  for  the  warnings  to  begin  before  sight  was 
entirely  destroyed."  Stimuli  giving  touch  and  pain,  therefore,  do 
not  affect  the  same  nerve  simultaneousiv,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional view,  but  each  sensation  is  mediated  by  a  separate  nerve. 


>  Wllibald  A.  Nagel,  "  Die  Sensibilltttt  der  Conjunctiva  und  Cornea.**    Pflager's 
Arch iv,  6  Feb.,  lK-6,  Bd.  LIX. 
^rfUl.  Sevi4w,  Vol.  I.,  Idfti. 
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This  aoconnts  for  the  frequent  separation  of  pain  and  touch  in  con- 
sciousness. 

As  to  pleasure,  Nichols  is  not  sure  that  pleasure  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  separate  sensation  in  any  such  sense  as  pain,  and,  there- 
fore, pleasure  nerves  may  not  exist.  However,  the  pleasures  of 
sex  and  the  pleasures  of  eating  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  in 
their  distinctiveness  the  sensamons  of  pain,  and  may  yet  be  found 
to  be  due  to  specific  nerves  of  pleasure.  According  to  Nichols, 
pleasure  is  the  primary  sense  from  which  all  other  senses  were  de- 
veloped. As  each  new  sense  was  differentiated,  it  assumed  part  of 
the  primary  activity  of  the  pleasure  sense,  which  in  turn  lost  just 
that  amount  of  its  former  activitv.  In  this  way,  as  the  different 
senses  become  differentiated,  the  pleasure  sense  becomes  less  and 
less  distinct,  and  more  ^ven  to  the  centre -neural  functions.  Those 
senses  earliest  difiPerentiated  would  contain  the  largest  element  of 
pleasure — as  nutrition  and  reproduction.  '*  Though  the  peripheral 
nbres  of  our  primary  sense  system  have,  therefore,  been  largely 
submerged  and  their  functions  lost,  its  central  parte,  with  their 
functions  and  their  particular  mental  characteristics,  have  yet  been 
preserved  to  us  essentially  unaltered."  In  another  place  Nichols 
says:  **The  great  bulk  of  our  esthetic  feelings  unquestionably  are 
associations  and  of  central  origin,"  which  harmonizes  with  his  view 
of  pleasure.  ''It  is  the  ideas  associated  with  the  different  sense 
perceptions,  and  called  up  by  them,  that  determine  them  sstheti- 

Nichols  would  explain  the  temperature  pains  by  assuming  that 
the  pleasure  and  pain  nerves  end  in  different  kinds  of  tissue,  which 
are  so  constituted  that  the  heat  tissues  are  actively  contracting  when 
the  cold  tissues  are  either  passive  or  actively  expanding,  and  that 
the  cold  tissues  are  actively  contracting  when  the  heat  tissues  are 
passive  or  expanding.  ''  If,  now,  we  assume,  byway  of  hypothesis, 
that  both  pain  and  pleasure  nerves  also  end  in  each  of  these  kinds 
of  tissue,  and  that  each  kind  of  such  nerves  is  susceptible  to  a 

Eeculiar  intensive  range  of  stimulation,  we  may  form  an  idea  of 
ow  our  common  temperature  comforts  and  discomforts  may  be  ex- 
plained thereby  ....  It  may  be  easily  understood,  then,  how  pain, 
naving  developed  to  warn  against  too  intense  temperatures,  and 
pleasure,  having  developed  to  prompt  to  certain  conduct  best 
suitable  to  certain  moderate  degrees  of  temperature,  that  they 
should  thus  have  grown  up  sensible  only  to  ranges  of  temperature 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  plausibility  of  the  theories  of  pain 
and  pleasure  based  on  the  assumption  of  specific  nerves,  it  still  re- 
mains doubtful  whether  such  nerves  exist.  In  fact,  it  would  be- 
come almost  as  dificult  to  explain  the  reason  for  sucn  nerves  as  it 
is  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  pain  and  pleasure  without  them. 
For  it  is  dificult  to  understand  how  so  complex  an  organism,  as 
pain  nerves  would  indicate,  could  have  developed  without  continual 
use,  and  even  if  in  earlier  stages  of  development  such  nerves  did 
have  use  and  experience,  why  has  nature  not  tended  to  abort  them 
during  the  long  periods  of  disuse  ?  And  yet,  one  must  admit  that 
the  nervous  mechanism  seems  always  ready  to  discharge  in  padns. 
which  may  not  have  been  experienced  for  generations  and  may  not 
be  felt  for  generations  to  come.  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
economy  in  nature  in  thus  keeping  constantly  ready  a  complex 
mechanism  whose  office  might  well  be  performed  by  other  already 
useful  nerves.  Many  persons  go  through  life  without  ever  having 
experienced  a  pain  in  certain  of  the  internal  organs;  and  yet  no 
one  doubts  that  such  pains  might  be  cf^Ued  forth  at  any  moment  by 
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the  right  kind  of  distnrbanoe.  If  the  assamption  of  pain  nerves  is 
correot,  why  are  many  organs,  like  the  intestines,  uver,  kidneys, 
etc.,  sensitive  to  pain  only  in  pathological  conditions?  Mnst  we 
assume  different  kinds  of  pain  nerves  ?  Pain  and  pleasure  are, 
without  doubt,  the  first  conscious  activities  of  life.  If,  then,  their 
existence  be  due  to  specific  nerves,  it  would  hardly  seem  probable 
that  these  nerves,  the  first  to  function,  should  have  eluded  all  in- 
vestigations. Again,  if  pain  nerves  exiBt,  we  should  expect  that 
the  exercising  of  them  would  increase  tneir  sensibility,  while  the 
opposite  is  true,  at  least,  so  far  as  present  experimentation  has 
Buown. 

A  touch  with  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  will 
often  produce,  first,  a  sensation  of  touch,  and.  after  a  second,  an- 
other distinct,  long- continuing  sensation  of  mtense  itchinz;  on 
stronger  stimulation,  there  may  be  first  touch  and  pain,  followed 
by  a  long-continuing  sensation  of  itching.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
assume  itching  nerves  and  itching  points  ? 

Attention  plays  such  a  great  part  in  pain  that  to  locate  pain- 
points  in  the  manner  pursued  oy  von  Frey  would  require  a  great 
manv  trials  with  certaintv  of  the  spot  and  constancy  of  the  pain; 
for,  if  stimulation  of  a  point  was  made  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of  at- 
tention, it  would  seem  more  sensitive  than  another  stimulated  at  a 
less  opportune  time. 

The  assumption  of  pain-nerves  must  mean  separate  end-appara- 
tus, separate  paths  of  conduction,  and  most  likely  a  separate  pain- 
centre,  or  pain  cells.  The  existence  of  such  specific  neural  appa- 
ratus is  by  no  means  probable. 

In  reference  to  those  who  hold  that  pain  is  simply  an  intense  de- 
gree of  a  sensation,  and  not  necessarily  an  element  of  every  sensa- 
Bon,  there  are  two  theories  which  I  shall  mention.  The  first  is  con- 
tained in  the  exceedinglv  interesting  one  of  Prof.  Z.  Oppenheimer 
of  Heidelberg,  entitled  '^Schmerz  und  Temperaturempnndung." 

Oppenheimer  begins  his  treatment  of  the  subject  by  presenting 
some  of  the  different  views  regarding  pain  and  some  of  the  known 
facts  in  regard  to  aneesthetics.  infiammations,  etc.,  and  then  sets 
himself  'Mx>  examine  how  tne  effect  of  the  pain- exciting  in- 
fiuence  is  brought  about,  what  parts  of  the  organism  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  with  what  nerves  these  parts  are  connected,  and  in 
what  relation  to  the  central  system  these  nerves  stand." 

1.  As  to  the  oriein  of  pain.  After  examining  at  some  length  the 
cause  of  pains  produced  by  various  stimuli— mechanical,  thermal, 
electrical,  chemical,  etc.,— Oppenheimer  concludes  thaf  every- 
where in  the  organs,  even  in  the  sense-organs,  the  real  cause  of 
pain  is  a  disturbance  of  tissue,  in  particular  a  disturbance  of  chemi- 
cal sort,  whereby  either  the  quantity  of  the  newly- formed  products 
of  destruction  rises  above  the  normal,  or  whereby  products 
arise  through  the  influence  of  a  foreign  body  which  are  not 
present  in  the  normal  condition."  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
exception  to  this  law,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  induction  current.  In  all 
other  cases  the  tissue  appears  as  the  starting  point  of  pain,  and  can, 
if  one  wishes  to  hold  to  the  analogy  of  the  sense-organs,  be  re- 
garded as  an  end  apparatus  for  the  sensations  of  pain.  In  harmony 
with  this  view,  pain  may  be  considered  to  arise  whenever  an  abso- 
lutely or  relatively  too  great  stimulation  for  the  excitability  of  the 
sensation  appara^  occurs. 

2.  In  reference  to  how  the  nervous  connection  between  the 
peripheral  tissue  and  the  centre  is  secured,  Oppenheimer  is  of  the 
opimon  that  this  connection  is  brought  about  oy  means  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  in  which  he  includes  only  the  vaso-consMctors  and 
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not  the  vaso-dilators.    He  iB  led  to  this  view  by  many  physiologi- 
cal, patholoeical  and  anatomical  observations,  among  wnioh  are: 

(a)  The  mflerent  sensibility  to  pain  of  different  organs  and  parte 
of  tne  body.  In  the  cuticle,  hair,  nails,  etc.,  where  there  are  no 
nerves,  vessels  or  tissues  to  be  disturbed,  there  is  no  pain.  The 
intestines,  under  splanchnic  control,  the  lungs,  with  no  vaso- 
motor nerves,  etc.,  are,  under  normal  conditions,  insensible,  but 
become  very  painful  under  pathological  conditions.  Also  tnose 
organs  whose  connective  tissue  becomes  changed  iAto  a  more  or 
less  firm  framework  and  whose  circulation  is  very  defective,  are 
normally  insensible  to  pain,  but,  under  a  new  vascularization  which 
may  develop  through  an  inflammatory  process,  they  become  quite 
painful^as  shown  in  chondritis,  osteins,  tendonitis,  etc. 

(b)  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  pain  and  hyperemia. 
There  is  one  form  of  hyperemia  arising  from  sectioning  of  the  vaso- 
motor path — neuroparalytic — in  which  there  is  no  pain.  This  indi- 
cates that  pain  fails  after  an  interruption  of  the  vaso-motor  path. 
In  the  other  form  of  hyperemia,  pain  occurs  so  regularly  with  the 
hyperemia  that  it  woma  seem  tnat  the  cause  of  both  phenomena 
is  one  and  the  same  pathological  process.  ''One  might  think 
that  the  centrifugal  vaso-motor  nerves  and  the  centripetal  sensory 
fibres  are  stimulated  simultaneously  in  a  nerve  tarunk  or  in  the 
centre." 

(c)  The  phenomena  of  hvpersBsthesla  and  of  analgesia  seem 
easiest  explained  by  Oppenheimer  on  his  assumption  of  vaso- 
motor conauction  and  separate  paths  for  pain  and  touch.  He  sa^s: 
**We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  there  are  nerves  whose  only  object 
is  pain.  The  assumption  of  pain  nerves  appears  to  me  to  be  as  un- 
physiological  as  if  one  should  wish  to  assume  nerves  of  sparkling 
because  he  once,by  a  blow  on  the  eye,  saw  the  phenomenon  of  spark- 
ling. Pain  is,  as  generally  accepted^  a  real  pathological  phenomenon, 
i.  e.,  an  expression  of  a  physiological  function  under  unusual  con- 
ditions." In  organs  where  activity  causes  but  slight  change,  the 
feeling  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  —  e.  ^..  tendons,  ligaments, 
bones.  **  Pain  is  not,  as  some  believe,  the  highest  degree  of  the 
sensation  of  a  sense-organ,  but  the  most  intensive  sensation  which 
results  in  the  vaso-motor  nerves  under  the  strongest  stimulation." 

Oppenheimer  sums  up  his  view  in  the  following  words,  which  I 
have  translated  rather  freely: 

1.  ''What  until  now  has  been  called  the  svmpathetic,  consists  of 
two  nerve  tracts  differing  completely  in  their  anatomical  arrange- 
ment. They  are  distinguished  especially  from  one  another  in  their 
relation  to  the  g^anglia  of  the  sympathetic  and  in  their  manner  of 
central  distribution. 

"  The  nerve  tract  known  as  the  splanchnic  arises  from  the  spinal 
cord,  goes  in  the  rami  communicantes  to  the  sympathetic,  the  path 
of  wnich  it  follows  for  a  certain  distance,  then  leaves  it  again  in  the 
so-called  splanchnic  roots,  without  having  entered  into  connection 
with  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  and  continues  to  the  abdominal 
cavity.  From  what  part  of  the  spinal  cord  it  arises,  whether  it  is 
connected  only  with  the  anterior  roots,  or  whether  with  these  and 
the  posterior,  is  not  known. 

"  The  other  nerve  tract,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  real 
sympathetic,  is  described  most  correctly,  as  it  appears  to  me,  if  the 
gangUon  of  Ihe  sympathetic  is  considered  as  its  place  of  origin. 
Disregarding  the  fibres  connecting  with  higher  and  lower  ganglia, 
fibres  radiate  from  it  in  three  directions.  To  it  run  fibres  out  oithe 
anterior  root,  and  from  it  originate  fibres  which  pass  through  the 
postericir  rooi  to  the  posterior  horn  (after  having  radiated  out  in 
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bmsh-like  form  horizontally  above  and  below),  whence  they  are 
distributed  partly  to  the  anterior  horn  and  partly  to  the  crossed 
antero- lateral  colamn.  In  reference  to  these  latter,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  they  ascend  without  interruption  to  the  oblongata,  or 
whether  they  reach  that  only  after  having  connected  the  ringle 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  among  themselves.  With  reg^d  to 
the  fibres  that  go  to  the  anterior  horn,  the  assumption  can  1^  made 
with  great  probability  that  they  connect  themselves  with  the  cells 
of  the  anterior  and  lateral  horns,  from  which  uise  the  nerves 
which  pass  through  the  anterior  root  to  the  sympathetic. 

'^  Finally,  fibres  go  out  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  periph- 
ery, where  they  end  in  a  ganglion  ceil,  which  gives  off  fibres  for 
the  vessels  and  for  the  tissue. 

2.  *'  The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  sympathetic  is  different 
from  all  other  nerves  in  that  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  makes  possible  a  cen- 
trifugal as  well  as  centripetal  conduction,  and  the  forking  in  the 
peripheral  end  makes  possible  a  second  arrangement  for  centrifusid 
and  centripetal  conduction,  of  which  the  centrifugal  serves  for  the 
innervation  of  the  vessels,  while  the  centripetal  serves  for  the 
stLmulatdon  going  out  from  the  tissue.  The  single  fibre  between  the 
sympathetic  ganglion  and  peripheral  g^anglion  cell  mediates  both 
nnds  of  stimulation.  There  moves  along  ft  in  an  outward  direction 
a  continual  current,  which  arises  from  the  anterior  horn  and  the  an- 
terior roots  and  passes  b>  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  vessels  where 
it  causes  the  vessel  tonus.  Now,  if  a  current  originating  in  the 
peripheral  ganglion  cell  through  the  stimulation  of  the  tlMue,  and 
running  in  an  opposite  direction  should  arise,  an  obstruction  will 
occur  in  the  flow  of  the  first  stream,  and,  in  consequence,  a  loss  of 
tonus  will  produce  hyi>eremiain  the  stimulated  tissue.  At  the  same 
time  with  the  obstruction  which  the  centrifugal  stream  experiences 
in  the  periphery,  arises  a  stimulation  of  the  nerve  tract,  which  goes 
Ijrom  tne  sympathetic  ganglia  through  the  posterior  root  ana  the 
I>osterior  horn  to  the  vaso-motor  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  and  to 
the  autero-lateral  columns.  The  stimulation  of  this  nerve  tract 
announces  itself  in  two  forms  .... 

'^  In  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the  spreading  of  the  lateral 
nerve  roots  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  on  account  of  the  connection 
which  the  single  segments  of  the  cord  possess  among  themselves, 
not  only  the  cells  lying  next  the  stimulated  fibre  above  and  below, 
but  all  vaso-motor  centres,  are  set  in  excitation,  and  through  this,  in 
spite  of  the  peripheral  hyperemia,  the  usual  mean  blood  pressure  re- 
mains constant.  The  cause  of  this  constancy  of  blood  pressure— the 
chemical  or  physical  change  in  the  tissues— is  also,  taken  gener- 
ally, the  cause  of  the  continual  excitation  of  the  vaso-motor  cells 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  continuous  current  going  out  h*om 
the  anterior  horn,  causing  the  vessel  tonus.  During  life,  the  meta- 
bolic processes  are  never  at  rest,  and  an  interchange  of  rest  imd 
activity  In  the  individual  organs  is  ever  present. 

*' The  second  form  of  phenomenon  is  characterized  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  feeling.  How  and  where  this  arises  cannot  yet  be  told. 
The  course  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  in  the  antero-lateral  colunm, 
their  relation  to  the  oblongata,  to  the  n>lanchnic  and  to  the  brain 
are  not  known.  It  is  only  certain  that  we  have,  during  the  quiet 
course  of  the  processes  of  life,  an  indefinable  common  feeling 
(LebensgefiM);  that  in  the  actlviiy  of  the  single  organs,  this  feeling 
becomes  more  distinct  and  reaches  consciousness  as  a  sensation 
of  the  organ,  and  that  with  the  strongest  stimuli  that  reach  the 
pain  arises.    It  is  also  certain  uiat  by  stimulation  or  inter- 
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.     .  s  observed,  aod  in  the  case  of  inter- 

mptlon,  analKflBia. 

"The  Bpeoiflo  effect  of  the  centripetal  path  of  the  Bympathetio 
ganglia  on  veesel  innervation  and  feeling  is  shown,  not  only  when 
In  consequence  of  stimolation  of  the  tlaauo  nerves  the  centrifugal 
stream  Is  obstrnoted,  but  also  when  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  are  In 
activity  and  effect  an  obstmction  of  this  stream.  The  neoro-bonio 
active  congestion  is  connected  with  violent  pain. 

3.  "  For  the  temperature  sense  we  have  no  special  organ  as  for 
the  other  senBos.  The  temperature  sensation  la  rather  composed 
of  two  simultaneous  excitations,  one  of  which  reaches  the  centre 
by  the  tissue  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  and  the  other  by  the 
specific  nerves  of  touch." 

As  will  be  seen,  this  theory  Is  of  a  physiological  nature,  basing 
the  origin  of  pain  on  a  chemical  change  of  the  tissues.  The  tbeorjr 
is  unique  in  its  departure  from  trodden  paths,  and  seems  to  answer 
many  of  the  known  facts  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  especially 
the  pains  of  fatigue,  hyperemia,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  assumption 
that  the  tieanes  act  as  end-orguia  for  pain  and  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  form  the  path  for  ite  conduction,  would  hardly  seem  prob- 
able. 

Among  those  who  have  written  on  the  different  outaneons  sensa- 
tions, the  name  of  Dr.  Alfred  Ooldscheider  holds  the  first  rank.    He 
has  tonched  on  the  anbject  of  pain  in  several  of  hia  writings,  and  in 
bis  late  work,  "  Uber  den  Scbmerz,"  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
pain  alone.    In  a  former  article  (Du  Boie-Reymond's  Archiv,  1886; 
Supp.,  p.  87),  Ooldscheider  calls  attention  to  pain' points,  wtiioh  led 
many  to  credit  him  with  believing  in  specinc  nerves  of  pain;  but, 
contrary  to  von  Frey,  Ooldscheider  believes  that  these  pain-pointa 
are  not  specific  organs  of  pain.    He  believes  simply  that  in  conse- 
quence of  especially  exposed  nerve  endings,  strelcned  tissues,  etc., 
less  stimulation  will  produce  pain  in  those  regions.      Pressure- 
points  always  respond  painfully  when  the  stimulus  is  intense,  but 
thermal- points  cannot  be  excited  painfully.    He  save:     "The  so- 
called  temperature-pain  is  an  association  of  a  real  temperature 
sensation    with   a  painful  escitation  of   the    nerves   of    feeling 
(QtfUhUnervem')."    The  temperature  sensation,  as  such,  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  unpleasant,  but  never  goes  over  into  real  pain. 
As  to  the  nature  of  pain,  Ooldscheider  reiterates  his  former  vievr: 
"ih&i  the  sensation  of  pain  is  peculiar  to  the  pressure  nerves  and 
meingefUhlgnerven),  but  fails  in  all 
t  other  sense  nerves  may  be  nn- 
This  view  is  similar  bo  that  of 
bwsh  der  FhyHologie).    According 
lity  of  the  sensation  and  not  a 
mon  to  eveiT  different  qoality. 
ugbt  by  Ooldscheider  to  De  dne  to 
nheimer  to  be  due  to  chemical 
.s  to  the  origin  of  pain  in  general, 
I  to  a  process  of  summation  in  the 
Oh.  Richet  showed  that  a  series 
I  pain,  when  the  shocks  singly  are 
uiyn  found  similar  results,  aa  al- 


pbenonienon  of  summation  and 
la  harmony  with  Funke  and 
pp.  Ill,  112),  "  that  the  sensory 
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paths  are  divided  in  the  spinal  cord;  the  excitation  runs  along  the 
posterior  column  to  the  consoions  centre,  probablv  onlv  once  or  twice 
interropted  by  ganglion  cells;  and,  on  tne  other  nana, it  hits  on  the 
way  the  collateral  of  the  fipray  substance,  and  this  not  only  con- 
ducts the  excitation,  but  alM>  brings  about  a  changed  excitable 
condition  in  the  cells.  These,  after  more  stimulation,  will  give 
forth  the  stored-up  enersy,  which  will  likewise  be  conducted  to  the 
sensorium."  Two  possibmties  are  here  present, '^either  the  pain 
stimulus  is  conducted  through  the  gray  substance  to  an  especial 

Sain  centre,  or  the  path  through  the  gray  substance  possesses  itself 
le  condition  which  allows  the  increasing  of  the  excitation  until  it 
becomes  painful."  Qoldscheider,  like  Wundt,  holds  to  the  latter 
view.  According  to  this  view,  the  same  peripheral  nerves  that 
conduct  the  heat,  cold,  or  pressure  impulses,  also  conduct  the  pain 
impulse,  or,  perhaps,  rather  the  excessive  stimulus  which  is  to  pro- 
duce pain,  when  these  impulses  reach  the  cord,  they  find  separate 
paths,  a  primary  path  through  the  white  fibres  of  the  posterior  col- 
umn ana  a  secondary  path  tiirough  the  grav  column.  Impulses  of 
moderate  intensity  are  conducted  along  the  primary  column,  but 
when  the  impulses  are  intensive,  they  overflow  through  the  gray 
column,  where  their  progress  is  retarded. 

Gk>ldscheider  believes,  as  shown  by  H.  Head  (Brain,  1893),  that 
pain  is  due  to  an  increasing  sensitiveness  in  the  spinal  ganglion 
cells.    Here  is  where  the  real  change  in  the  stimulus  that  produces 

Sain  takes  place.    The  real  source  of  the  pain,  then,  is  in  tne  gang- 
on  cells  of  the  spinal  cord.     There  are  two  conditions  whion  call 
forth  the  increasing  excitableness  (hvperalgesia)  of  the  sensory 

Spinal  cells:  the  falUng  out  (AwsfaU)  of  the  spinal  paths  of  con- 
uction,  and  autoohuionic  irritability.  Goldscheider's  position 
seems  to  be  that  all  impulses  of  pressure,  for  instance,  whether 
excessive  or  not,  are  conducted  along  the  same  peripheral  nerves 
until  they  reach  the  posterior  horn,  whence,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, they  pass  up  the  posterior  column  to  the  sensorium  un- 
changed, and  are  perceived  as  pressure;  but,  if  the  impulses  are 
excessive,  or  the  conductivity  of  the  posterior  column  is  weakened, 
they  are  conducted  bv  the  collaterals  to  the  gray  column,  where 
they  undergo  a  transformation,  due  to  the  stored-up  energy  of  the 
ganglion  cells,  and  on  account  of  this  change  are  conducted  to  the 
sensorium  as  pain  impulses. 

Pain  is  thus  a  new  element  added  to  other  sensations.  It  seems 
right  to  say  a  new  sensation,  but  as  both  paths  may  be  conducting 
the  impulses  together,  it  may  not  be  best  to  look  on  pain  as  a  sepa- 
rate sensation.  Accoroing  to  this  view,  real  pain  is  due  to  excessive 
stimulation  of  the  pressure  or  common  feeung  nerves,  or  to  a  hy- 
pemormal  condition  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord,  and,  there- 
fore, might  better  be  called  an  intensive  degree  of  a  sensation  than 
aqualitv. 

The  different  qualities  of  pain  are  not  due  to  the  pain  element 
itself,  but  are  due  to  the  difiPerent  sensations  with  which  the  pain 
element  is  constantly  mixed.  Pains  are  of  one  kind,  but  are  colored 
by  the  tones  of  other  sensations.  In  reference  to  heat  pain,  Qold- 
scheider believes  it  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  temperature 
sense  than  the  pain  which  occurs  on  cauterizing  the  tongue  with 
sulphuric  acid  has  to  do  with  the  acid  taste  wnich  appears  alone 
witn  a  weakened  solution  of  the  acid.  It  is,  however,  apain  of  the 
nerves  of  common  feeling  through  the  influence  of  different  tem- 
I>eratures  accompanied  by  maximum  sensations  and  peculiarly  col- 
ored by  them. 
'^To  the  cutaneous  pains  are  added  the  character  of  sharp  locali- 
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sation;  to  the  pain  of  musoles  is  added  a  diffose  Bpreading  and  a 
feeling  of  depth,  beoanse  the  overlying  skin  is  perceived  as  free 
of  pain.  The  joint  pain  is  frequently  connected  with  a  feeling  of 
^warmth  along  with  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  because  the  least  movement 
in  the  joint  increases  the  pain."  Along  with  each  pain,  ther^ore, 
there  are  other  sense  contents  which  ^ve  to  the  pain  its  pecnlisar 
coloring.  Qoldscheider  follows  Erb's  classiflcation  of  the  mfferent 
pain  qualities,  according  to  which  the  pains  are  determined:  (a) 
Through  the  continual  mixing  of  sense  perceptions,  as  burning, 
itching,  etc.,  pains,  (b)  Tiurough  the  localization  and  diifusion.  as 
aching,  pieromg,  etc.,  pains,     (c)   Through  the  change  of  exciting 


process,  as  throbbing,  etc^  pains. 
Under  the  heading  of  ''  Fain 


as  a  Symptom  of  Diseases,"  Gk>ld- 
Bcheider  makes  three  classes:  First,  the  real  pain  sensation  (echte 
Sohmerz'Empflndung),  This  belongs  only  to  the  nerves  of  common 
feeling  and  the  pressure  nerves,  and  is  brought  about  by  real  pain- 
exciting  stimuli  (mechanical,  chemical,  Qiermal,  inflammatory 
and  toxic  pains,  etc.)*  In  the  second  class  of  pains  there  is  present 
abnormal  excitement  of  the  nerves,  but  not  so  intense  that  it  should 
lead  to  such  pain.  Sensations,  in  themselves  not  painfuL  by  their 
continuation  or  their  occurrence  in  unusual  places  are  clothed  at 
first  with  a  feeling  of  annoyance,  and  later  become  painful.  This 
second  class  is  d^Ruated  as  pidn  of  discomfort  (achmerzweh). — 
dolor  spuriuB,  unread,  indirect,  or  pseudo-pain.  Many  of  the  pauis 
occuning  in  sickness  are  of  this  sort  —  most  headaches,  many 
stomach  pains,  etc.  They  are  more  oppressive  and  tormenting 
than  the  real  painful  pressure,  or  tension  sensations.  In  both  these 
classes  of  pain  there  &  some  local  suffering  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  the  mind  is  not  affected.  It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  the  third 
form  of  pain,  which  rests  on  an  abnormally  increased  central  excit- 
ability, a  kind  of  jpsvchic  hypersasthesia.  It  is  *'  a  '  psychic,'  or 
better,  an  ideal  (idisdler)  pain."  This  hypersasthesia  of  sensitive 
mental  activitv,  we  find  designated  in  neuro-psychoses  as  neuras- 
thenia, hysteria,  hypochondria,  etc.  It  is  developed  mostly  on  the 
ground  of  heredity,  or  from  an  existing  disposition  due  to  louff 
sickness,  mental  overwork,  continuous  anxiety,  etc.,  all  of  which 
bring  about  a  changed  psychic  activity.  Hypnotic  and  halluci- 
natory pains  are  treated  under  this  head.  The  physical  and  psychic 
pains  are  not  antagonistic.  They  do  not  exclude  each  other,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  may  combine  with  one  another.  Also  a  real 
(physicai)  pain  by  frequent  repetition,  or  by  long  duration,  may 
cause  psychic  hyperalgesia.  The  above  seems  to  i>e  an  important 
as  well  as  correct  classification  of  the  pains  occurring  in  sickness. 
Qoldscheider's  theory  of  pain  is  more  attractive  to  the  writer  than 
any  of  the  others  presented.  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify  his 
view  that  temperature  points  are  analgesic  in  order  to  explain 
those  tabetic  cases  where  there  is  hvperalgesia  to  temperature 
without  hyperalgesia  to  touch.  (Starr:  ^'Faminar  Forms  of  r^ervous 
Disease,"  pp.  178-175.)  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  final,  as  there  are 
still  some  facts  not  answered  by  it,  but  it  avoids  many  diflQculties. 
By  it,  analgesia,  whether  the  result  of  ansesthesia,  hypnotism,  or 
hvsteria,  is  easily  explained,  for  an3rthing  destroying  the  collateral 
fibres,  or  lowering  the  excitability  of  the  gray  substance,  would  de- 
stroy pain.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  a  lesion  of  the  cord  might  cause 
ansesthesia  or  analgesia,  depending  on  the  location  of  the  disturb- 
ance. Also,  how  in  'mceral  disturbance,  etc.,  the  pain  mav  be  referred 
to  peripheral  parts  of  the  body,  these  peripheral  parts  having  their 
nerve  roots  in  the  same  sefimtient  of  the  cord  as  the  part  of  the  in- 
ternal organ  disturbed.    The  secondary  sensation,  as  well  as  in- 
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creased  and  deoreased  seniibUity,  can  be  better  explained  bj  oon- 
ceivi^  the  source  of  pain  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord. 

As  Goldscheider  suggested,  one  may  lauffh  at  tdie  idea  of  the  pain 
of  an  ingrowing  nau  being  located  in  me  oord^  vet  the  sensory 
nerve  fibre  which  passes  from  the  toe  to  the  posterior  root  of  the 
cord,  is  simply  the  prolongation  of  a  nerve  cell  situated  in  the 
posterior  horn,  a  structure  which  acts  as  a  unit.  Everybody  knows 
how  frequently  a  disturbance  of  the  stomach  may  produce  pains  in 
the  head. 

It  seems  rather  unfortunate  to  be  forced  to  make  so  much  of  the 
nerves  of  common  feeling,  nerves  which  are  almost  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  hyi>othencal  pain  nerves.  They  seem  to  be  the 
scapegoat  for  all  excitations  which  can  not  be  accounted  for 
through  the  nerves  already  known. 

To  tne  writer  the  distinction  between  real,  direct  pain  produced 
by  artificial  stimulation,  local  inflammation,  neuralgia,  etc.,  and  the 
seneral  pains  of  discomfort,  caused  by  disturbed  nutrition  or  oircu- 
uition  and  general  change  of  nervous  functioning,  etc.,  seems  to  be 
an  important  one.  The  real  pains  seem  a  totally  disparate  sensa- 
tion. This  view  would  harmonize  with  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion in  the  gray  substance  as  well  as  agree  with  their  separation 
in  time  from  touch  and  other  sensations  on  the  way  to  the  sen- 
sorium.  Real  pain  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  higher  senses — 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, —  and  cannot  properly  be  mated  as  the 
opi>OBite  of  pleasure.  The  pains  of  discomfort,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  me  to  be  fairly  the  opposite  of  pleasure,  and  properly  con- 
sidered as  the  feeling-tone  of  the  sensation.  They  oelong  to  all 
sensations,  and  are  made  up  from  the  complex  half-unconscious 
sensational  and  ideational  elements  brought  to  consciousness  along 
with  the  sensation. 

Both  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  discomfort  are  general,  diffused 
and  complex  in  their  nature,  while  real  pain  is  definite,  generally 
well  localized,  and  simple.  Attention  and  association,  as  well  as 
the  mental  and  bodily  states,  play  here  an  important  rdle,  and  the 
theories  making  pleasure  and  pain  in  this  sense  opposite  qualia  of 
a  sensation  may  not  be  far  wrong. 

G.  W.  A.  LUCKBT. 
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C.  F.  HODOB,  Ph.  D. 


The  Qrowthof  the  Brain.  A  Study  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Rela- 
tion to  ifducation.  Henby  Herbert  Donaldson.  The  Oon- 
temporary  Science  Series.  Walter  Scott,  London,  1896,  pp.  874, 
77  illustrations  and  64  tables. 

But  a  sinele  trial  is  allotted  to  each  to  develop  a  '*  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  boav."  A  realization  that  to  the  attainment  of  this  end 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  eoveminff  the  growth  of  by  far  the 
most  important  organ  oonoemed,  the  brain,  mi^t  be  of  service,  has 
been  rapidly  dawmng,  and  the  present  book  has  been  awaited  by  a 
goodly  audience  who  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  highest  de- 
velopment. Physicians,  teachers  and  parents,  whose  needs,  as 
stated  in  the  preface,  the  author  has  in  idew,  ceitainly  form  a  large 
proportion  of  society. 

No  book  in  any  language  attempts  to  cover  the  field  as  this  one 
does.    What  Exner's  ^^Entwurf  xu  einer  physiologiachen  ErkUirwig 
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d^  p9ychi8chen  Erscheinwnaeifi*^  does  for  the  individual  with  regard 
to  oertain  types  of  psychic  activity.  Donaldson  would  do  for 
the  lareer  problems  of  individual  development,  bodily,  mental  and 
cerebrfu,  for  differences  between  individuals,  on  their  phvsical  and 
mental  sides,  and  for  the  development  of  oifferences  of  sex,  race 
and  civilization.  Psychic  difiPerences  between  individuals  and  races 
seem  to  be  vast.  To  what  in  the  brain,  especially,  and  in  the  body, 
generally,  can  these  be  correlated  ?  To  what  degree  is  it  possible 
to  control,  during  periods  of  growth,  the  development  of  the  phys- 
ical basis  m  such  ^e  as  to  raise  the  individual  to  a  higher  level  ? 
The  book  tries  to  answer  these  questions,  not  with  vagaries, 
theories,  or  superficial  platitudes,  but  with  all  the  well  authen- 
ticated facts  of  neurological  science  up  to  date. 

In  beginning  with  the  egg  cell  and  devotins  three  chapters  to  the 
growth  of  the  bodv  and  ira  single  org^ans,  the  book  may  remind 
some  of  a  certain  history  of  New  York,  which  begins  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  But  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  discussion  of  the  brain,  apart  from  its  relations  to  the 
other  organs,  is  misleading  in  the  extreme,  and  the  emphasis  which 
this  treatment  gives  to  the  point  is  valuable  and  timely.  Through- 
out the  book,  in  fact,  eveiyfiiing  is  referred  back  to  the  cell  as  ulti- 
mate unit  of  structure  and  function.  This  is  in  line  with  the  new- 
estphysiolo^  ( Verwom,  1896),  and  gives  a  feeling  to  start  with  of 
beginning  with  a  solid  foundation.  In  these  chapters  the  brain  is 
compared  with  other  organs  as  to  initial  size  and  relative  growth, 
and  the  fact  of  interest  to  theories  of  education  is  emphasized,  viz.: 
that  of  precocious  development  of  the  central  nervous  system.  At 
birth  the  brain  is  by  far  the  largest  organ  in  the  body.  At  the  ages 
of  seven  for  girls  and  nine  for  boys,  it  attains  practically  its  full 
growth.  The  percentage  of  brain  to  body-weight  at  birth  is  12.81, 
and  the  more  rapid  proportional  growtn  of  tne  body  lowers  this 
percentage  to  2.28  at  the  age  of  26. 

The  three  succeeding  chapters  (IV  to  VI)  give  a  most  convenient 
analysis  of  brain- weight.  Each  element  from  specific  gravity  and 
water  content  to  the  weight  of  each  part  for  different  ages,  sexes 
and  races  is  carefully  discussed.  Wherever  possible,  comparisons 
and  statistics  are  presented  in  curves  and  tables,  wnose  meaning 
can  be  readily  srasped  at  a  glance.  All  society  is  laid  under  tribute 
so  far  as  available  from  microcephahc  idiots  to  the  most  eminent 
men.  It  falls  out  that  the  latter  have,  on  the  average^  somewhat 
larger  brains  than  the  average  of  the  pauper  and  defective  classes, 
from  which  our  statistics  are  derived.  In  a  list  of  forty-five  emi- 
nent men.  however,  we  note  that  the  brains  of  twelve  f  afl  below  the 
average  for  common  men,  1,876  grammes,  and  four  of  these  even 
fall  into  Topinard's  class  as  **  small,"  1,260-1,001.  Between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society,  the  well-to-do  andi  the  less  favored,  con- 
siderable difference  in  brain- weight  exists  in  favor  of  the  well-to- 
do.  No  statistics  exist  by  which  the  brain-weight  of  eminent  men 
can  be  directly  compared  with  their  neighbors  of  similar  social 
standing.  Hence,  the  author  is  compelled  to  leave  us  in  a  condition 
of ''healthy  skepticism"  as  to  the  main  question  whether  brain- 
weight  has  any  definite  relation  to  intellectual  power. 

From  the  side  of  sross  anatomy  the  author  naturally  turns  to  a 
study  of  the  structural  elements,  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres,  discuss- 
ing in  turn  their  general  characters,  their  development,  tne  archi- 
tecture of  the  adult  nervous  system,  and  the  relauons  oi  structural 
elements  to  one  another.  Hie  reader  will  find  here  outlined  results 
of  the  most  recent  investigations  stated  in  concise  form  and  well 
illustrated,  but  the  details  are  too  numerous  to  follow  in  a  review  of 
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reasonable  Hmits.  No  dogmatiBm  is  indulged  in,  and  each  yiew  is 
allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  where  duference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists amonff  aathorities.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  continnit^ 
oroontigminrof  processes,  the  balance  of  present  evidence  is  stmcK 
in  favor  of  the  contiguity  theory.  To  the  fissnration  of  the  cortex 
as  an  index  of  intel^gence  is  s^ven  no  sapport,  and  none  to  the 
"  criminal  type." 

Chapters  Ain  to  XVII  are  devoted  to  treating  tdie  fnnctioual  side 
of  the  problem.  A  fair  statement  of  localisation  of  f auction  is  first 
made;  then  the  general  physiology  and  physiological  rhythms  of 
the  nervous  system  are  treated,  and  continuing  with  a  cnapter  on 
**  Fatigue,"  the  section  closes  appropriately  with  a  discussion  of 
changes  occurring  in  old  age.  The  topic  of  sleep  is  handled  in  a 
helpral  manner,  and  the  fact  of  its  great  importance,  not  only  as  to 
amount,  but  also  as  to  the  length  of  sleep  periods,  is  discussed. 
Becent  experiments  have  proved  that  ^^  continuous  loss  of  sleep  is 
far  more  rapidly  fatal  than  starvation,  and  the  final  changes  are 
verv  marked,  especially  in  the  nervous  system."  In  old  age  the 
brain  decreases  somewhat  in  size  with  the  general  decline  of  bodily 
vigor.  According  to  the  curves  (p.  825)  which  the  author  derives 
from  the  statistics,  this  decline  in  weight  is  seen  to  begin  for  women 
at  about  forty-five,  for  men  at  fifty- five,  and  for  emment  men  as 
late  as  sixty-five.  This  is  not  so  interpreted  as  to  furnish  support 
for  any  large  generalization,  since  the  data  for  comparison  with  a 
similar  number  of  well-to-do  though  not  eminent  men  are  entirely 
lacking.     A  short  paragraph,  giving  the  author's  conclusions  from 

2 resent  evidence,  is  as  follows:  ^'  The  old  age  of  the  central  system 
I  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  degree  to  which  it  is  exercised, 
unless  the  exercise  be  so  excessive  as  to  cause  continual  and  ex- 
treme exhaustion.  So  far  as  known,  the  lumbar  enlargement  of  the 
sedentary  student  does  not  grow  old  faster  tiian  that  of  the  pro- 
fessional runner,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  the  best  exercise  of  the  hemispheres  does  clearly  post- 
pone in  them  the  involutionary  processes.'' 

This  closes  what  may  be  termed  the  practical  part  of  the  book, 
as  distinguished  from  the  two  brief  concluding  chapters,  which 
review  the  chief  facts  in  their  theoretical  relations.  Before  going 
on  to  these  a  few  points  with  regard  to  the  preceding  chapters 
may  be  noticed,  within  the  brief  space  of  these  chapters  we  nave 
the  essence  of  the  best  work  of  nearly  200  specialists.  Scattered 
as  it  is  through  the  literature  of  several  Iwguages,  it  has  been 
a  labor  of  years  to  bring  the  data  together.  More  than  this, 
methods  of  different  investigators  have  varied  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  results,  however  good,  have  not  been  comparable. 
The  author  has  spared  no  pains  in  working  all  these  results  over  to 
a  uniform  comparable  statement,  expresSng  all  relations  of  num- 
ber and  quantity  in  terms  of  the  metric  system.  Where  page  after 
page  of  tables  occur  in  the  original,  he  has  condensed  the  whole, 
wherever  possible,  into  the  form  of  curves,  whose  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous. At  points  wnere  the  work  of  others  has  proved  faulty,  espe- 
cially in  matters  relating  to  brain-weights,  Donaldson  has  been 
enabled,  from  results  of  ms  own  researches,  to  make  important  cor- 
rections. The  author  is  primarily  an  anatomist  and  statistician: 
wherever  possible  every  series  of  facts  is  expressed  in  clearest 
possible  mathematical  terms.  This  will  make  the  book  exceedingly 
valuable  to  specialists  for  reference,  because  in  manv  instances  re- 
sults are  stated  much  more  clearly  than  in  the  original  paper.  A 
further  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  author  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  effected  the  total  separanon  of  the  facts  each  investiga- 
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tor  has  oontribated  from  the  pretadioee  aaid  oj^nions  whioh  he  may 
have  entortained  at  the  time.  Tnas  far  it  is  a  book  of  faeta  and  de- 
tails, well  authenticated,  and  entirely  (free  from  all  personal  color- 
ing. Each  table,  each  figure  and  every  authoritative  statement 
is  fl^ven  its  exact  reference  to  authors  concerned;  and  complete 
indexes  of  both  authors  and  subjects  make  it  easy  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  an  author  says  upon  any  desired  topic.  In  all  these 
matters  of  detail,  which  really  determine  whether  a  book  is  usable 
or  not,  the  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  two  concluding  cliapters  on  ''The  Education  of  the  Nervous 
Systom  "  and  ''The  wider  View"  bring  the  main  facts  of  neurology 
into  relation:  the  one  to  matters  of  mdividual  education  and  de- 
velopment, the  last  to  i>roblems  of  history,  race  and  civilisation. 
The  first  fact  to  receive  emphasis  is  that  of  the  precocious  growth 
of  the  brain.  "  Lone  before  birth  all  the  cells  destined  to  compose 
it  are  already  formed,"  though  all  have  not  developed  the  connec- 
tions and  relations  of  maturity.  And  so  rapid  is  its  growth  after 
birth  and  before  "  formal  education  "  has  begun  that  the  author  is 
warranted  in  concluding  that  "the  act  of  living  is  thus  the  most 
important  natural  educafion  process  with  whioh  the  human  body 
has  to  do."  Thus,  throughout  the  argument,  the  tendency  is  strong 
to  limit  the  efficacy  of  ''formal  education  "  and  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  natural  endowment.  "  Nurture  is  of  much  less  impor- 
nmce  than  nature."  It  will  doubtless  appear  to  many  that  the 
anatomical  side  is  given  undue  prominence  in  detormixdng  the 
career  of  a  man.  For  example,  in  speaking  of  Venn's  observations 
upon  the  size  of  head  of  Cambridge  students,  which  show  that  on 
the  average  successful  men  have  larger  heads  than  others,  the 
author  remarks:  "The  accomplishments  of  this  fortunate  group  are 
therefore  to  be  associated  with  innate  capacities,  and  have  small 
ethical  significance:  they  may  be  admirable,  just  as  are  the  paces 
of  a  well-bred  colt,  out  the  colt  deserves  no  credit  for  his  gait."  It 
hardly  seems  that  the  data  furnished  actually  x>rove  the  innateness 
of  these  "capacities."  May  they  not  have  been  wholly  determined 
by  controllable  circumstences.  both  pre-natal  and  post-natal  ?  The 
phyidological  side,  scope  for  free  play  of  unfolding  powers,  ques- 
Qons  of  food,  general  home  nurture,  habits,  attacks  of  serious  ill- 
ness, even  formal  training,  form  a  vast  Dackgpround  of  causes 
between  birth  and  the  beginning  of  Venn's  observations.  Until  all 
these  have  been  thoroughly  analyzed  by  modern  scientiflc  child 
study,  it  would  seem,  to  say  the  least,  premature  to  settle  down 
iq>on  the  cold-bloodea  anatomical  explanation.  If  fate  by  an  iron- 
handed  disposition  of  nerve  cells  has  predetermined  the  future  of 
an  individual,  why  attempt  to  do  anything?  At  any  rate  the  ana- 
tomical explanation  should  not  be  entertained  until  every  possi- 
bility of  the  physiological  has  been  exhausted.  It  is  certainly  a 
f&r  more  open  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  function  determines  form 
rather  than  that  anatomical  structure  is  the  prime  factor.  The 
author's  view  is  not,  however,  wholly  unmitigated.  As  he  expresses 
it  in  another  place,  "while  it  must  fail  to  produce  fundamental 
changes  in  nervous  org^anization,  education  may  to  some  extent 
s^ngthen  by  way  of  exercise  structures  already  formed,  and  also 
awaken  into  activity  dormant  cells."  This  view  carried  out  to  ito 
logical  eonseouences  and  applied  to  the  whole  of  life  would  amount 
to  the  physiological  explanation.  Throughout  the  chapter,  hoW'« 
ever,  the  anatomical  argument  receives  alTthe  emphasis. 

The  problem  in  "The  Wider  View"  is  that  of  education  in  ito 
most  general  form.  How  is  the  individual  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  own  limited  life-cycle  while  keeping  in  mind  the  responsibilities 
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c^  the  infiyidiial  to  the  race  ?  All  the  data  at  o«r  command  con- 
spire to  proye  that  civilization  has  had  little  or  no  inflaence  upon 
size,  form  or  stractore  of  the  brain.  It  is  true  that  Europeans  have 
subtly  larger  brains  than  savages,  bnt  races  exist  in  which  the 
bruB  is  large  and  still  no  progress  toward  civilization  has  been 
made.  Disappointing  as  this  may  appear  to  civilized  conceit,  a 
pkuudble  explanation  for  the  fact  fies  near  at  hand.  A  savage  is 
obliged  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  his  life  by  his  own  efforts 
and  his  own  ingenuity.  By  mutual  interdependence  and  codpera- 
tion,  civilized  society  is  enabled  to  accomplisn  much  more,  with  pos- 
iShly  no  greater  stress  upon  the  individual.  Ck>nditions  of  life  In  a 
dviJlzed  community  are  more  favorable  to  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge; ^'but  wisdom,  as  heretofore,  continues  to  linger,  and  still  to 
oociq)y  its  place  as  the  rare  performance  of  a  balanced  brain." 

The  best  service  of  the  author  remains  to  be  noted,  viz.,  that  of 
clearing  the  rubbish  off  the  field,  of  drawing  sharply  the  une  be- 
tween met  and  hypothesis.  Upon  nearly  every  page  he  is  enabled 
to  tell  us  thus  far  our  knowledge  reaches,  and  no  farther.  To  carry 
it  further  we  must  look  to  future  observation  and  experiment. 
This  is  a  great  service  indeed. 

Ueber  die  aogenaanten  QranvXa  der  NervenzeUen,      Franz  Nibsl. 

Neurologisches  Oentralblatt,  1894,  pp.  676-85,  781-89.  810-14. 
Oeber  die  N<ymenkUUwt  in  der  NerveTizeuenancUomie  und  %hre  ndchaten 

Ziele.    Franz  Nissl.    IMd.,  1895,  pp.  66-75  and  104-110. 
MittheUung  zur  Anatomie  der  NervenzeUen.     Franz  Nissl.     Zeit- 

schrift  fiir  Psychiatric,  Bd.  L,  p.  370. 

As  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  series  of  investigations  upon 
the  minute  structure  of  the  nerve  cell  under  various  conditions,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  thank  the  author  for  the  perfection,  at  least, 
of  two  important  methods  for  staininff  the  nerve  cell.  His  magenta 
method  for  staining  cortex,  after  hardening  in  alcohol,  gave  results 
of  great  elegance,  and  is  still  useful.  It  has,  however,  been  super- 
ceded by  his  methyl  blue  staining  for  all  cases  where  precise  gran- 
ular staining  is  desired.  This  method  rests  primarily  on  the  dis- 
covery of  Einrlich  that  methyl  blue  has  a  selective  action  on  nerve 
tissue.  Under  Kissl's  further  direction  it  has  been  possible,  by  the 
aid  of  this  selective  action,  to  stain  portions  of  the  nerve  cell  proto- 
plasm in  a  manner  characteristic  of  different  tarpes.  Thus,  his  end 
result  is  a  classification  of  nerve  cells  chiefly  by  the  granulation  of 
their  protoplasm.  More  exactly  stated-^since  x^issl  would  have  us 
do  away  altogether  with  the  indefinite  word,  ^'granule,"  —  sub- 
stances which  have  a  special  affinity  for  the  stain  are  deposited  in 
a  characteristic  manner  in  different  parts  of  the  cell  protoplasm 
and  in  the  nucleus.  Thus,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stain- 
ing, whether  dense,  light  or  medium,  a  cell  is  said  to  be  in  a 
"pyknomorphic,"  "  apyknomorphic,"  or  **  parapyknomorphic " 
condition.  Instead  of  classifying  cells  by  the  number  or  character 
of  their  processes,  as  has  been  quite  generally  done,  Nissl  would 
classify  them  by  the  characters  of  staining  of  nucleus  and  proto- 
plasm. His  clarification,  as  far  as  we  have  it,  may  be  briefly  given 
as  follows:  1.  Cytochrome  cells,  nucleus  not  larger  than  that  of  a 
leucocyte  and  ceU-body  scarcely  discernible,  found  in  granular 
layer  of  cerebellar  cortex  and  elsewhere.  2.  Karyochrome  cells, 
with  nucleus  larger  than  that  of  glia  cells,  but  only  traces  of  cell- 
body.  Typical  examples  are  found  in  the  cells  of  the  substantia 
eelatinosa  of  the  spinal  cord.  8.  Somatochrome  cells,  constituting 
the  great  majority  of  nerve  cells,  are  characterized  by  a  cell- 
body  of  deflnite  contour,  which   completely  envelopes  the  nu- 
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oleot.  Aooording  to  atmotare,  these  fall  into  four  main  gronps: 
(a)  arlnroohrome  oella,  in  which  the  stained  portions  tuce  the 
form  or  a  network;  (d)  stichochrome  oells,  stained  matter  in 
ratdier  straight  stripes  or  rows;  (c)  arkyostychochrome  oells,  in 
which  both  network  and  stripes  are  present;  (d)  gryochrome  cells, 
in  which  the  stained  material  takes  the  form  thronghont  of  small 
granules.  Figures  of  all  bat  the  latter  form  of  ceU  may  be  f onnd 
under  the  first  reference  cited. 

On  Some  of  the  Newer  AtpeoU  of  the  PaUhology  of  Insanity,  W.  Llotd 
Andbibzbn.    Brain,  1894,  Part  LXVUI,  pp.  649-692. 

The  idea  underljring  this  paper  seems  to  be  the  practical  labora- 
tory  demonstration  of  the  often  repeated  thesis  that  for  eyery 
psychic  fact  there  is  a  concomitant  physical  equivalent.  In  making 
his  demonstrations,  the  author  follows  out  the  physical  detws 
much  farther  than  any  other  writer  with  whom  I  am  familiar.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  being  to  present  a  picture  in  detail  of  the  devia- 
tions from  normal  to  be  discerned  in  the  brains  of  the  insane,  the 
background  upon  which  he  draws  must  be  naturally  the  normal 
orgamzation  of  the  nervous  system.  This  presentation  of  the  nor- 
mal side  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  paper.  To  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  changes  found  in  the  insane  brain,  the  author 
chooses  alcoholic  insanity  as  a  type  with  clear  causation,  ascertain- 
able beginning  and  duration,  and  a  type  of  which  abundant  clinical 
material  may  be  obtained.  The  whole  discussion  is  minutely 
divided  under  some  seventy  headings,  and  possibly  a  better  idea  of 
its  general  scope  could  not  he  given  than  by  naming  over  a  few  of 
the  most  important  topics  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  treated. 
First  comes  a  discussion  of  older  views.  Then  follows  a  section  on 
comparative  neurology,  the  cortex  and  cortical  lamination,  its  dif- 
ferent classes  and  systems  of  cells,  its  regional  differences,  its  type 
in  the  amphibian,  reptilian  and  mammalian  brain,  functions  of  tne 
different  cells  and  layers  as  revealed  by  their  forms  and  relations 
of  their  component  cells,  and  as  indicated  by  stimulation  experi- 
ments, and  by  the  phenomena  of  the  epilepsies,~Jacksonian  and 
psychical.  From  these  heads  we  gather  evidence  which  is  taken  by 
Andriezen  to  indicate  that  the  **  ambiguous "  cells  of  the  second 
layer  and  the  long  pyramids  of  the  third  layer  are  the  ceUs  first  to 
receive  incoming  impressions,  hence  the  primary  sensory  cells  of 
the  cortex,  and  that  the  lower  layer  of  polymorphic  ceflls,  last  to 
develop  and  most  fully  developed  in  the  human  brain,  are  associa- 
tional  m  function.  Following  with  '^  quantitive  "  and  '^  qualitive  " 
evolution  of  cortical  elements,  their  '^  physiological  elaboration," 
'^education,"  ^*  language."  andf  '^mentol  evolution,"  the  author  out- 
lines very  clearly  the  "law  of  psychogenesis."  This  is  the  usual 
conception  that  as  more  and  more  nerve  cells  (Andriezen  uses  the 
term  ^  neuron  "  in  the  sense  of  Sch&fer's  preferable  English  equiv- 
alent, nerve  cell)  are  developed  in  the  sensory  motor  arc,  psychic 
activitieB  rise  to  higher  and  higher  complexity.  Even  in  a  frog's 
spinal  cord,  this  approaches  a  point  where  it  has  proved  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  action  is  purposeful  or  purely  mechanical.  *  The 
cortex,  according  to  Andriezen,  is  an  enormously  complex  growth 
of  "neurons"  in  connection  with  the  olfactory,  optic,  and  fillet 
radiations.  His  scheme  is.  therefore,  the  one  usually  adopted  in 
neurology,  with  the  function  confidently  asserted  for  a  g^od  many 
structures  about  which  most  other  authors  remain  in  doubt.  For 
example,  Andriezen  treats  as  an  estoblished  fact  the  theory  tliat 
the  dendrons  are  the  receiving  poles  of  the  cells,  and  this  becomes 
a  point  fundamental  to  his   patnological  findings,  as  we  shaXi  see 
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f arlher  on.  He  also  seems  to  adopt  without  criticism  the  idea  often 
expressed  by  English  writers  that  the  flbre-plexoses  in  the  cortex 
are  the  chief  seat  of  mental  processes,  while  the  nerve  cells  are 
merely  nutritional  foci  whicn  keep  tiie  fibres  in  functional  condi- 
tion. From  all  that  we  know  of  the  comparative  resistance  and 
iatieability  of  the  nerve  fibre  and  the  nerve  ceU,  there  seems  to 
be  little  enough  ground  for  any  such  conception.  All  our  facts 
point  to  the  neuron  as  the  conductive  part  of  the  nerve  cell, 
whether  the  dendron  has  any  function  of  this  sort  is  still  a  matter 
of  heated  controversy  among  high  authorities.  It  is  certainly  a 
legitimate  hypothesis  to  suppose  that  incominff  impulses  may  be 
beating  upon,  sav  the  auditory  centres,  with  equ£u  force  during  sleep 
and  waking,  ana  that  the  response  which  these  arouse  depends  not 
at  all  upon  ihe  nerve  fibre-plexuses,  but  upon  the  condition  of  irri- 
tability of  the  protoplasm  in  the  nerve  cells  themselves.  So, 
further,  the  author  boldly  asserts  thai  no  continuity  exists  between 
nerve  cells,  while  Golgi  and  Dogiel  both  demonstrate  such  conti- 
nuity. The  importance  of  these  points  will  become  evident  as  we 
pass  on  to  Andnezen's  scheme  of  cortical  pathogenesis.  And  they 
can  be  determined,  not  bv  dogmatic  statement,  but  by  decisive 
preparations,  and  these  which  Andriezen  brings  forward  do  not 
fairly  clinch  with  those  upon  which  Golgi  founds  his  view. 

Turning  to  the  pathological  side,  as  ulustrated  by  alcoholic  in- 
sanity, we  find,  under  the  '^generalized  and  extensive  type  of 
onset,''  seven  distinot  elements  composing  the  symptom-complex. 
Abbreviated  from  the  author's  statement,  these  are  as  follows:  1. 
Diminished  power  of  recollection.  2.  Diminished  power  of  atten- 
tion and  volition.  8.  Diminished  initiative.  4.  Diminished  muscu- 
lar power,  taremor.  6.  Blunting  of  moral  sense.  6.  Insomnia,  nu- 
tritive break-down  of  cortex.  7.  Disturbed  balance  of  cortical 
representations,  both  as  to  the  external  world  and  the  ego.  delu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  suspicious,  gloomy  feelings,  etc.  without 
going  farther  into  detail,  it  is  sufflcdent  to  add  that  for  each  of  these 
^mptoms  Andriezen  finds  an  appropriate  pathological  indication. 
For  difficulty  of  memory,  slowness  of  reaction,  etc.,  he  finds 
*<  moniliform  swellings"  with  coalescence  of  *'  contact  granules  "  in 
the  dendrons  of  the  first  cortical  layer.  This  is  accompanied  by 
discontinuity  in  the  staining  of  neurons.  Failure  in  more  distinct- 
ively psychic  spheres  is  accounted  for  bv  similar  changes  in  deeper 
layers  of  the  cortex,  and  these  involve  the  cell  bodies  of  the  poly- 
morphic cells,  as  shown  by  ''various  stages  of  disintegration,"  and  so 
on  seriatim.  Interesting  and  suggestive  as  all  these  points  are,  the 
one  thing  lacking  is  a  rigid  comparison  with  normal  specimens. 
Andriezen  tells  us  that  his  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a  systematic 
examinatian  of  "over  a  hundred"  human  brains.  This  gives  ground 
for  some  degree  of  confidence  in  his  results.  But  we  are  nowhere 
told,  even,  how  many  of  these  brains  are  normal  and  how  many 
alcoholic,  and  in  how  many  of  the  alcoholic  his  findings  occur. 

Andriezen's  treatment  of  the  authors  to  which  he  refers  is  some- 
what loose,  to  say  the  least.  As  a  single  example  of  this,  I  may  cite 
mv  own  case.  On  page  680  he  says:  "Hodge's  work  in  this  respect, 
following  on  the  older  observations  of  Sadovsld  and  others,  shows" 
— and  BO  on.  Sadovski's  paper  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  under 
date,  April  17, 1889.  My  own  complete  paper  bears  the  date,  March 
16, 1889,  and  my  preliminary  paper  on  the  same  research  appeared 
in  May  of  1888.  Further,  Sadovski's  work,  in  expressed  purpose  and 
method,  are  so  thoroumly  pathological  as  to  have  only  a  remote 
bearing  on  my  own.  Then  who  are  the  "  others  "  ?  Personally, 
I   care  little  for  priority,  but  I  would   be   grateful   for  refer- 
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Anflmov  or  Fsoline  TftmcrwaU  it  he  has  r«ad  mora  than  the  tlUes 
of  ttteir  paperg. 

In  this  oonneotioa  I  feel  in  dnty  bonnd  to  add  a  word  of  orltiioiam 
vlth  reward  to  Andriesen's  flgnrea.  TUrtyaix  of  theae  are  diatrib- 
sted  in  the  text,  covering  the  ground  from  the  nerrona  Byatem  of 
l^dra  to  the  hnman  oortez.  Hany  look  BbrUdngly  similar  to 
familiar  flgnrea  in  Oolgi,  Oa]al,  Lenhooaek,  Betitiiu,  eToL  No  cradit 
la  given,  however,  and  we  are  led  to  suppoae  that  they  ara  all  drawn 
from  the  anthor'a  preparatiODB,  or  from  his  imagination.  Which  of 
theae  sonrcee  haa  heen  ntdllzed  ia  the  harder  to  decide,  on  aooonnt  of 
the  difBcnhy  or  ImpoesIbiUt?  of  aaoertaining  exactly  how  Uie  flgores 
were  obtained.  In  no  oaae  la  even  the  mi^iflcation  exactly  stated. 
No  refwenoe  is  made  to  the  oae  of  the  caJmera,  and  in  no  case  is  an 
adeqaate  history  of  the  particnlar  Bpe<dmeD  given.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  neat  importanoe,  ainoe  the  chief  solentifio  value  of  a  paper 
of  this  Kind  condsta  in  accuracy  and  definiteness  sutBoient  to  make 
either  its  oonflrmation  or  disapproval  possible. 

The  Brat  Impreesion  on  reading  the  paper  ia  that  a  contributloa 
of  vast  imptntsnce  baa  been  made.  Its  faHura  to  bear  a  rigid  croas- 
examination  is,  therefore,  a  keen  disappointment.  Thiriiy  "Qenerd 
Ooncluaiona,"  oovertna  over  five  pages,  bring  the  paper  to  a  dose, 
and,  thongh  It  is  full  of  suggestion,  no  sqnid  ever  mora  effectual^ 
covered  his  retreat  with  a^oud  of  ink. 

in.    AHTHROPOLOOIOAL  PST0H0L0G7. 
Bt  ALU.  F-  Chuibrblaii>,  Ph.  D. 

TV  froguoian  Ckmomt  of  the  SouL     J.  N.  B.  Hewitt.     Joom.  of 
Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  VIU  (1896),  pp.  107-118. 
As  the  anthor  of   this   essay   Is  himself  an  Iroquois,   it  Is   a 

MaMoAt.  Ann<n>iKnMnn  tv.  ».>^  Uteratnre  of  pneomatology,  aacb  as 
IS  can  offer.  Mr.  Hewitt  tells  as: 
ophy  represented  the  aoul  as  exceed- 
yet  material  withal,  siBce  it  ooold  be 
]•  as  dark  and  eombra,  like  a  shadow 
bhe  form  of  the  body,  with  a  head, 
eet,  etc.;  ae  partially  blind  by  day, 
t;  OB  immortal  by  some,  but  as  sabjeot 
ilatloQ  by  others;  as  speoifioally  car- 
te things  which  constitute  the  ordinary 
ig  the  ability  of  uttering  sounds,  speech, 
)  whistling  or  the  triUed  note  of  the 
imbling  that  plaintive  and  doleful  exola- 
imitated  in  the  chants  of  death  and  of 
ice  and  mourning."  As  to  the  state  and 
ieath,  "  there  were  several  well-defined 
,"  The  following  sool-words  are  cited 
<y  Mr.  Hewitt:  1.  Hi  (soul,  heart,  mind, 
hence  comes  wa'kat-er-yoA' -la-re',  "t 
art  or  goal  is  present  with  It;"  (2)  £a'- 
9llect),  a  derivative  from  the  verb-stem 
hioh  itself  seems  to  be  a  reflexive  form 
with  "the  plnralitatlve  suffix  ion,  deno- 
he  act  or  thing  affected  by  it; "  (3)  oS- 
Ifles  "  medicine,"  bat  Is  In  archaic  use 
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for  ^^socd."  ^  its  literal  aieaatng,  however,  k  "  begging,  crmvlng, 
desiring;''  (4)  u^-aJb^'-n^  (soul,  spectre,  phantom,  ghost,  death), 
striotiy  applied  to  the  sensitive  soul  and  not  to  the  intelligent  or 
reasonable  sool;  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  ''bone^"~the 
pvlmltive  Iroqnois  regarding  the  **  bones  '*  as  the  soul's  abode;  (5) 
a48'rs«',  a  orystallixatlon  of  the  idea  of  metempsvohosis,  for  this 
word,  whioh  is  also  applied  to  the  fetish  or  svmbol  of  the  tatelary 
snlrit  of  sonl  of  a  person,  is  a  derivative  which  really  signifies, 
*^whst  is  typified,  copied,  imitated  in  form,"  etc.:  from  oid'-rcn 
oomes  the  general  Iroqnois  word  for  **  flesh,"  oiierofi'W  (*'  t^  sab- 
stanoe  of  the  sonl "). 

SBKuml  Taboo.  A  SUidyi^  the  BeUMontiif  the  8exe$^By  A.  E.Oraw- 
LBY.  Jonm.  Anthrop.  Inst.  (London),  VoL  XXlV  (1894-5),  pp. 
11«-1S6, 219-285,  430-445. 

Tlie  author  has  collected  from  the  accounts  of  travelers  an  im- 
mense fi^re  of  information,  of  value  especially  to  the  psycholosist, 
on  the  taboos  and  prohibitions  of  sex.  The  social  etiquette,  politi- 
cal status,  family-life,  occupations,  religious  rites  and  customs, 
language,  table-manners,  etc.,  of  men  and  women  of  primitive 
races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  passed  under  review,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  author,  who  styles  his  essay  **a  preliminary 
sketch,"  will  soon  give  his  studies  some  substantial  and  lasting 
form.  The  following  sentences  are  worth  quoting  here:  **The 
social  relations  of  the  sexes  have  rarely  followed  the  lines  marked 
out  by  natural  laws.  At  an  early  stage  of  culture  man  seems  to 
have  exerted  his  physical  advantages,  and  to  have  thus  readjusted 
i2ie  biJance  in  his  own  way.     The  subjection  of  the  female  sex  is  a 

general  law  of  history.  The  inferior  position  of  women  does  not, 
owever,  necessarily  involve  ill-treatment;  which  is  rare,  or  un- 
fair division  of  labor,  which  has  perhaps  in  many  cases  been  mis- 
takenly ascribed.  The  main  result  with  which  I  am  concerned  is 
the  attitude  of  superiority  assumed  by  man.  and  his  contempt  for 
woman  as  a  physical  and  social  inferior.  Tne  latter  opinion  of  the 
female  sex  is  the  result  of  subjection,  while  the  feeling  that  woman 
is  the  'weaker  vessel'  is  universal  and  may  exist  independently." 

Shamaniem  in  Siberia  and  European  Rueeia^  being  the  second  part  of 
^^l^uimanstvo.^^  By  Prop.  V.  M.  Mikhailovskh,  of  Moscow. 
Translated  by  Oliver  Wardrop.    Ibid.,  pp.  62-100, 126-158. 

A  detailed  account  of  shamanism  and  shamans  among  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  European  Russia  and  Siberia,  replete  with  items  of 
psychologic  import  and  value.  The  training  of  the  priests,  the 
trances,  exorcism,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the  '^medicine  man"  are 
all  treated  of,  beside  legenos  and  folk-lore  belonging  to  the  sublect. 
Interesting  is  the  following  passage:  '*  Shamanism  among  the  Sibe- 
tkm  peoples  is  at  the  present  time  in  a  moribund  condition;  it  must 
die  out  with  those  beliefs  among  which  alone  such  phenomena  can 
arise  and  flourish.  Buddhism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mohammedan- 
1mm  on  the  other,  not  to  mention  Christianity,  are  rapidly  destroy- 
iag  the  old  ideas  of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  shamans  performed. 
B^edallyhas  the  more  ancient  Black  Faith  suffered  from  the 
Yellow  Faith  preached  by  the  lamas.  But  the  shamans,  with.their 
d«rk.  mysterious  rites,  have  made  a  good  struggle  for  life,  and  are 
still  frequently  found  among  the  native  Ohristians  and  Mohamme- 
dans. The  mullahs  and  lamas  have  even  been  obliged  to  become 
sbsmans  to  a  sreat  extent.  Many  Siberian  tribes  who  are  nominally 
Ohristians  belfove  in  the  shamans,  and  have  recourse  to  them." 
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The  Kalou'  Vu  (Anee^ar-godi)  of  the  Ffjiane.  By  Basil  H.  Thoicsok. 
Ibid.,  pp.  840-869. 

The  most  intereating  portioiis  of  this  article  are  those  treating  of 
the  **  journey  of  the  soul"  to  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  sods,  the 
mountain  of  Nakauvadta,  the  theme  of  a  great  drama  by  «  forgotten 
native  poet,  and  the  '*  new  religion,"  which  arose  in  1886.  This 
latter,  with  its  '*  prophet "  and  its  turning  of  the  Bible  and  the  mis- 
riona^  teachings  to  native  account,  imds  parallels  among  the 
Oherokees  and  other  primitive  peoples,  with  whom  some  clever 
shaman  has  seized  the  resemblance  between  Bible-story  and  native- 
legend  to  prop  up  his  own  power,  or  to  introduce  a  ''new  religion." 
The  interest  to  the  i>svchou>ffist  uesin  the  ''ingenious  compound  of 
Christianity  and  heathenism''  which  these  "prophets"  put  forth. 
In  Fiji,  Jehovah  and  Jesus  were  identlfled  by  Dugnmoi.  the  apostle 
of  the  "  new  religion^'  as  Nacirikaumoli  and  Nakausaoaria,  ^'who, 
after  their  defeaiby  Degei  (Satan,  the  serpent),  sailed  away  to  the 
land  of  the  white  men,  who  wrote  a  book  about  them,  which  is  the 
Bible;  only  they  lied  about  their  names,  falsely  calling  them  Jeho- 
vah and  Jesus.''  The  resurrection  and  tne  millennium  were  proph- 
esied as  near  at  hand,  temples  were  instituted,  and  tbe  "  outbreak 
of  heathenism "  was  stamped  out  by  the  deportation  of  Dugumoi 
and  the  leveling  of  the  site  of  an  entire  village. 

The  Interpretation  of  Folk-Lore.  J.  W.  Powbll.  Joum.  Amer. 
Folk-lore,  Vol.  Vin  (1886),  pp.  97-106. 

In  this  address  Major  Powell  explains  in  characteristically  terse 
and  expressive  fashion  the  various  stages  into  which  he  classifles 
the  attempts  of  mankind  to  interpret  man  and  nature,~imputa(iofi, 
peraon^/locuion,  re(/loat<on,  ecienoe. 

The  Folk'FoodB  of  the  Bio  Grande  VaUey  and  of  Northern  Mexico. 
John  G.  Boubkb.  Joum.  Amer.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  Vm  (1896), 
pp.  41-71. 

This  detailed  study  by  a  competent  authority  of  "folk-foods," 
contains  not  a  little  of  interest  to  the  psychologist.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  both  the  Jesuits  and  their  predecessors  in  New  Spain, 
the  Franciscans,  "eave  earnest  attention  to  the  study  of  native 
foods,  and  improved  upon  the  cooking  of  the  natives."  To  the 
natives  of  America  we  owe  chocolate,  the  tomato,  and  the  pine- 
apple—all  of  which  were  known  to  the  Aztecs.  "  So  pronounced," 
says  the  author,  "  is  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  Mexicans  in  the 
culinary  art  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  the  general 
or  state  government  of  that  country  to  institute  cooking  schools 
and  insmict  classes  in  the  chemistry  and  preservation  of  foods, 
with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  future  establishment  of  factories  for 
the  canning  of  frufis,  meats  and  vegetables,  or  the  making  of  the 
delicious  'cajetes,'  'almibares,'  ana  'jaleaones,'  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  other  paces  of  this  paper."  In  the  streets  of  the 
town  of  Morelia  tiie  "dulceros"  offer  to  the  public  no  fewer  than 
thirty  kinds  of  candies,  and  candied  fruits  are  legion.  Cakes  and 
other  toothsome  confections  are  quite  as  numerous.  The  vogue  of 
these  to-day  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  olden 
days,  who  helped  along  nobly  the  "sweet  tooth"  of  the  native 
women.  Capt.  Bourke  tells  us  that  "there  are  very  few  towns 
which  do  not  maintain  public  flower  gardens  in  the  main  plasas," 
and  other  evidences  of  sBsthetic  tastes  are  not  absent. 
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I^InfanUUmney  le  Findnimne  et  {et  HermaphrodUet  AnUqueB.  Par 
Hbkby  Msiob.  L'Anthropoloflde  (Paris),  Tome  VI  a896),  pp. 
857-275,  414-432. 

The  writer  of  these  interestiiig  articles  points  out  the  reoentness 
of  the  terms  Jyvfantilfom  and  Fmiini$mj  the  corresponding  French 
words  ''finding  no  place  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Aoieulemyin  Littr6, 
or  in  any  of  the  medical  encyclopedias,  though  the  terms  intro- 
duced by  Lorrain  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  thirty  years* 
Following  M.  F6r6,  the  auttior  classifies  the  sex- anomalies  thus: 
maacuUfUtm  (where  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  male 
predominate);  femiTiimn  (where  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of 
the  female  preaominate);  androgyniam  (mingling  of  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  of  male  and  female);  infanWiam  (preservation  of 
the  corporeal  forms  of  infancy).  The  ar&des  are  Illustrated,  and 
the  author  gives  details  of  cases  and  bibliographical  references. 
M.  F6r6  calls  attention  also  to  the  marked  corporeal  and  psychical 
rapprochement  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 

The  Origins  qf  Invention.  A  Study  of  Industry  among  Primitive  Peo- 
ples. (Contemporary  Science  Series,  No.  xxviil.)  By  Ons  T. 
Mason.  Ourator  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology  in  the  United 
States  N^ational  Museum.    London,  1895, 419  pp. 

The  special  facilities  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  and 
the  autnor's  marked  ethnoffraphio  skill  have  enabled  Prof.  Mason 
to  write  an  interesting  and  instructive  book  of  the  beginnings  of 
human  industry.  Under  the  following  chapters:  Tools  and  Mechan- 
ical Devices,  Invention  and  Use  of  fire,  Stone  Working,  The  Pot- 
ter's Art,  Primitive  Uses  of  Plants,  The  Textile  Industry,  War  on 
the  Animal  Kingdom,  Capture  and  Domestication  of  Animals, 
Travel  and  Transportanon,  The  Art  of  War,  the  author  presents  a 
vast  amount  of  detail  useful  for  the  psychology  of  human  action 
(mental  and  phvsical)  and  the  propagation  ancT  dissemination  of 
the  knowledge  to  do.  We  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  fore-runners 
of  our  modem  triumphs  of  inventive  skill,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
many  inventions  the  savage  and  barbarous  races  possess.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  author:  '*The  devices  of  pristine  man  are  the 
forms  out  of  which  all  subsequent  expedients  arise.  The  fire-sticks 
of  savages  are  the  earliest  form  of  illumination  by  friction.  The 
tribulum  is  the  modem  thresher  with  stone  teeth.  The  kaiak  fur- 
nishes the  lines  of  the  swiftest  racing  boats.  The  sewing  machine 
makes  no  new  loops.  Warfare  is  still  cutting,  bruising,  or  piercing. 
All  ut  lines  and  geometry  were  bom  in  savagery.  Society}  even, 
can  never  change  in  organizations  and  motives.  Our  most  precious 
mft-rima  autc-date  literature.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  monuments 
to  nameless  inventors."  Prof.  Mason's  book  is  one  that  should  be 
welcome  to  every  psychologist  and  historian  of  the  human  mind  in 
its  relation  to  the  earth  and  all  that  therein  is. 

Uie  Ckaraoter  and  Antiquity  of  Peruvian  OiviUzaUon.  By  Geobob 
A.  DoBSBT.  (Reprinted  by  permission  from  Denison  Quarterly, 
Vol.  ni.  No.  1,  Granville,  Ohio),  10  pp.  8vo. 

Dr.  Dorsey.  who  has  had  an  opportunif^  of  reasoning  de  visu, 
since  he  has  oeen  himself  in  the  lana  of  the  incas,  takes  a  very  hieh 
view  of  ancient  Peruvian  civilization,  and  a  very  low  one  of  the 
influence  of  the  Spaniards  upon  native  culture.  The  condition  of 
the  Quichuas  ''hias  not  improved  in  a  single  particular,"  while 
alcohol,  Spanish  oppression,  corruption  in  religion,  and  the  con- 
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Btant  renliider  of  th^  "tnferiorlt;^'  to  th»  oonqtwran,  iMtT*  iMed 
in  tb«ir  degeneration.    Tbe  religion  of  the  most  enUghtened  Fern- 


conwrnpomy  iinrope.  ana  in  goTenunenc  ana  boouu  oroec,  uieir 
confederation  waa  nobler  thim  those  of  the  Qraeks.  How  far  ther 
might  hare  proceeded  In  ooltnre,  had  not  the  Irmptlon  of  Eozope- 
ans  taken  puce,  we  know  not;  tint,  ae  Dr.  Doraey  polnta  oat,  um 
limited  amount  of  arable  land,  and  the  abaenoe  of  the  horae,  goat, 
cow,  camel  (they  had  the  llama  only),  forbade  their  reaching  the 
veiy  highest  stagee. 

3%e  ProtohUtorie  EthTwgraphy  of  Wettem  Aaia.      By  D.  O.  Baunoir, 
(Reprinted  May  23,  1896,  from  Froc.  Amer.  Philos.  Soc.,  Vol. 
XXXiV.)    Phila.,  1895,  33  pp.  8vo. 
The  oonoloslons  reached  by  Dr.  Brinton  In  this  brief  and  admira- 
ble re»um4  of  the  resolta  of  recent  stndiee  of  the  ancient  peoples 
and  langQ^es  of  Weetem  Asia,  are:    (1)   No  evidence  of  a  preide- 
toric  non-EnraMcan  race  In  Western  Asia,  whose  soli  has  always 
been  htM  by  the  Oanoade,  Semitic,  or  Aryan  branches  of  the  white 
race;  (S)  tbe  area  of  the  Gaooaedo  stock  in  prehistoric  timea  waa 
more  extensive  to  the  south,  whence  they  nave  been  driven  by 
Aryans  and  Semites;    (S)  the  limits  of  durable  ethnic  impresstons 
by  tbe  Semites  have  been  trora  time  immemorial  the  mountains 
of  Amonna  on  the  west,  the  Maeius  on  the  north,  and  the  Zagroa  on 
the  east;  (4)  from  tbe  Ziwros  to  the  Pamir  the  Aryans  (with  whom 
led  the  Medes  and  proto-Uedes)  were  In  possession  at  the 
history;   (6)  the  clvilixatdon  of  Babylonia  arose  from  some 
>r  blend  of  the  white  race,  and  not  from  any  tribe  of  the 
r  Yellow  Race,  still  less  from  the  Dravldlan  or  Blaok  Races; 
Anatolian  groap  of  Asia  Minor  was  allied  to  the  Oallo- 
ibesof  central  Europe,  and  preceded  by  probably  several 
oms  the  Hellenic  migrations  into  Asia.    Dr.  Brinton  makes 
e  ethnic  phenomena  of  Western  Asia,  over  which  Imagina- 
bers  have  spun  so  many  cob-webs. 


irsey  gives  meaanremente  and  tabnlationa  of  123  crania— 
B  (natural),  32  males  (deformed),  28  females  (natural).  SS 
(deformed),  14  chlldreu.  A  curious  tact  brought  out  la  tnat 
age  capacity  of  the  deformed  males  (l,480cc.)  Is  greater 
Lt  of  the  natural  males  (l,460oc.),while  that  of  the  deformed 
(l,lS6cc.)  is  mach  less  than  that  of  the  natural  females 

Fonquian  tennt  Patawomeke  and  Uaatawomeke.  W.  W. 
KEB.  Amer.  Anthrop.,  Vol.  VII  (1894),  pp.  174-185;  0»  tfte 
ting  (^  the  Term  Anaooetia,  ibid.,  3S9-3^;  The  ffarne  Chicka' 
'my,  ibid.,  Vol.  Vni  (18B4),  pp.  257-283. 

loker'a  keen  analysis  of  Algonqulan  place  and  folk-names 
if  the  beet  contribntfona  of  recent  years  to  the  science  of 
0  payohology.  Upon  him  the  mantle  of  Dr.  J,  H.  Tramboll 
)  nave  fallen.  America  hardly  needs  the  appeal  of  De  la 
e  to  see  the  Importance  to  psychology  of  the  stndy  of  prim- 
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What  Indiana  Mean  to  do  Whmi  they  Sing,  and  how  Far  they  Sueoeed, 
John  Oomfort  Fillmobb.  Joam.  Amer.  FoUc-Lom,  VoL  Vin 
(1805),  pp.  138-142. 

Prof.  Fillmore's  theslB  la  as  follows:  '*  I  am  proformdly  oonviiioed 
that  ^e  unity  of  all  moslo,  primitive  and  civilised,  will  become  the 
most  striking  fact  which  will  force  itself  on  t^e  attention  of  the 
observer;  that  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the  Indian  alwajrs 
iirtends  to  sing  precisely  the  same  harmonic  intervals  which  are 
the  staple  of  onr  own  mnsic,  and  that  all  aberrations  from  harmonic 

gitch  are  mere  accidents,  due  for  the  most  part  to  imperfect  train- 
ig,  or  rather  to  the  total  lack  of  it."  The  details  of  the  demon- 
stration of  this  theory,  which  seems  supported  by  the  experience 
and  experiments  of  rrof .  flllmore,  Suss  AUce  Fletcher,  and  Dr. 
Boas,  are  g^ven  in  author's  interestiiig  pages. 

IV.    PSYOmO  RBSEAROH. 

Apparition8y  Thought-  Trantference  and  an  Examination  of  the  EtHdenoe 
for  Telepathy.  By  G.  Frank  Podmobb,  M.  A.  London,  1895, 
pp.  401. 

Ueber  Tmgwahmehmung,  Von  Edmund  Parish.  MUnchen,  1894, 
pp.238. 

Ueber  den  Wahn.  Von  Dr.  M.  Fribdmann.  Wiesbaden,  1894,  pp.  196. 

Proeeedinge  of  the  Society  for  Peydiieal  Reeeareh.  ending  with  and  in- 
cluding part  XXVIIL    July,  1895. 

Sphinx,    Bd.  XXI,  1895.    Braunschweig. 

The  PeychioaX  Review,  quarterly,  since  1893.    Grafton,  Mass. 

Rivieta  di  Studi  PHohioi.    Anno  1, 1895.    Milano,  Padova. 

An  American  psychologist  concludes  a  series  of  reviews  of  recent 
border-line  literature  in  tne  January  number  of  the  Ptpohologioal 
Review  with  these  words:  **The  telepathic  theory,  and  whatever 
other  occult  theories  may  offer  themselves,  have  fairly  conquered 
the  right  to  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing  before  tne  scientific 
bar;  and  no  one  with  any  real  conception  of  what  the  word  'science' 
means  can  fail  to  realize  the  profound  issues  which  such  a  fact  as 
this  may  involve."  He  also  thinks  that  *Hhe  Sidgwick  report 
affords  a  moet  formidable  preeumptUm  that  veridical  hallucinations 
are  due  to  something  more  than  chance."  A  few  pages  before  he 
speaks  of  telepathy  as  a  name  given  '^  in  lieu  of  a  theory  about  it." 
which  looks  as  if  the  issues  were  not  so  profound  after  aU.  Mr. 
Podmore,  in  his  '^Apparitions  and  Thought  Transference,"  says  ''the 
treatment  of  telepatny  by  those  responsible  for  the  word  involves 
just  as  little  theory  as  Newton's  conception  of  gravity."  His  state 
of  mind  seems  summarized  in  the  sentence,  "  There  is  hardly  any 
longer  room  for  doubt  that  we  have  something  here  which  no 
physical  process  at  present  known  can  adequately  account  for." 
This  transference,  "  without  word,  gesture  or  conscious  thought." 
and  also  by  channels  other  than  those  of  the  senses,  may  be  in 
the  normal  or  may  be  in  the  hypnotic  state.  It  may  appear 
in  the  percipient  as  a  vag^e  distress,  a  blind  impulse  to  act, 
sleep,  hysteria,  local  anassthesia,  mentfd  imagery  of  various  kinds, 
ideas,  neuroses,  and  may  be  the  action  of  mind  on  mind,  or 
perhaps  of  brain  on  brain,  etc.  "There  are  indeed  indications  that 
contact  facilitates  the  transference."  "  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  difficulty  of  affecting  telepathic  connection  would 
increase  very  rapidly  with  the  distance."  Mr.  Podmore  also  can- 
didly adds  that  ''in  our  experiments  an  increased  interval  between 
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agent  and  percipient,  especially  if  a  wall  or  floor  is  made  to  inter- 
vene, has  affected  the  results  prejudicially."  '^  In  the  experiments 
conducted  in  the  same  room  or  house,  and  in  most  of  the  spontane- 
ous cases  at  close  quarters,  the  idea  transferred  corresponds  to  a 
mental  image  consciously  present  in  the  mind  of  the  agent."  On 
the  other  hand,  "  in  most  cases  of  thought  transference  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  idea  transferred  is  not  one  consciously  present  in  the 
agent's  mind  at  all— the  idea  of  his  own  personality."  The  tele- 
pathic junction  between  two  minds  may  be  effected  ''through  the 
absolute,"  as  Malebranche  thought  pre-established  harmony  was. 
or  by  means  of  radiant  ''neuricity."  Mr.  Podmore  concludes  that 
he  is  "  entitled  to  suggest  that  some  kind  of  vibrations,  propagated 
somehow  through  a  conjectural  medium,  from  an  unspecified 
nerve-centre,  may  possibly  explain  the  transference  of  thought." 
That  something  from  something  through  something,  somehow 
may  possibly  account  for  it,  is  certainly  modest,  but  to  our  own 
thinkmg,  does  not  suggest  a  very  high  standard  of  what  scientific 
explanation  really  is. 

Although  ''the  absence  of  mundane  analogies  and  the  difficulties 
attending  any  such  explanation  yet  suggested,  forbid  us  to  assume 
that  the  facts  are  capable  of  expression  in  pnysical  terms,"  yet  it 
may  be  that  we  have  here  "  traces  of  the  primeval  unspecialized 
sexisitiveness  which  preceded  the  development  of  a  nervous  system 
— a  heritage  shared  with  the  amoeba  and  the  sea  anemone."  "There 
are  surely  phenomena  here  which  seem  to  point  to  super-normal 
faculties,  such  as  clairvoyance,  retro -cognition  and  prevision, 
themselves  hardly  susceptible  of  physical  explanation."  in  view  of 
all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  "  the  future  place  of  telepathy  in 
the  hisiory  of  the  race  concerns  us  even  more  nearly  than  tne  mode 
of  its  operation,"  and  he  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  this  marvel- 
ous new-found  "  faculty,  as  we  know  it,  is  but  the  germ  of  a  more 
splendid  capacity,  or  the  last  vestiffe  of  a  power  erown  stunted 
through  disuse."  His  conclusioQ  is  that  while  very  lixely  telepathy 
will  amount  to  a  good  deal  in  the  far  future,  it  probably  played  a 
creat  rdle  in  the  past,  and  "  is.  perchance,  the  relic  of  a  once  serv- 
iceable faculty  wnich  eked  out  the  primitive  faculty  of  gesture,  and 
helped  to  bind  our  ancestors  of  the  tree  or  the  cave  in  as  vet  inar- 
ticulate community."  While  "the  first  stage  of  our  inquiry  is  not 
yet  complete,"  and  it  would  be  "  futile  to  declare  "  concerning  the 
new  agency,  still  "  if  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  believing  in 
faculties  wmch  give  to  man  knowledge  not  derivable  from  living 
minds,  of  the  distant,  the  far  past  and  the  future,  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  regard  telepathy  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  such 
super-normal  faculties,  operating  in  ways  wholly  apart  from  the 
familiar  sense  activities,  and  not  amenable,  like  these,  to  terres- 
trial laws." 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  things  that  the  psychic  researchers 
have  the  virtue  to  doubt.  In  his  article  on  "  Resolute  Credulity," 
Mr.  Myers  sets  forth  seven  theses  with  eleven  sub-heads,  as  not 
yet  having  received  evidence  enough  to  give  them  even  a  prima 
facie  claim  to  be  regarded  as  true.  These,  roughly  put,  are  eastern 
magic,  the  Blavatsl^  performances,  influence  of  tne  stars,  palm- 
istiy.  ihe  miraculous  effect  of  the  water  at  Lourdes,  certain  claims 
of  Onristain  science,  save  so  far  as  suggestion  may  account  for 
them,  and  the  production  of  supernatural  or  telepathic  phenomena, 
such  as  are  pretended  to  by  some  showmen.  Mr.  Myers  explains 
that  there  are  now  two  groups  ef  psychologists:  first,  the  accurate 
experimenters,  who  work  on  the  senses,  fatigue,  reaction  times, 
attention,  memory,  mental  imagery,  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
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and  a  host  of  cognate  inquiries.  But  '*  the  drawback  is  that  sack 
methodfl  and  mioh  apparatos  are  better  adapted  to  give  accuracy  to 
facts  abeady  roogmy  known  than  to  carry  the  inquiries  much 
farther  into  the  depths  of  our  being.  It  is  work  preparatory  to  dis- 
covery rather  than  discovery  itseuJ'  '*At  the  other  end  of  the 
range,  a  group  still  small,  though  it  spreads  yearlv,  somewhat 
wider  in  each  civilissed  land,  is  attacking  psychological  problems 
of  the  highest  importance,  but  which  admit  as  vet  of  only  approxi- 
mate ana  tentative  methods  of  inquiry.  This  is  work  of  discovery 
indeed;  but  it  is  rough  pioneer's  work  —  preparatory  also  in  its 
own  way  to  the  ultimate  science  to  which  we  all  aspire."  '*  If  you 
choose  the  former  task  as  your  own,  you  can  progress  without  mis- 
takes; if  the  second,  you  needs  must  make  many  mistakes,  since 
no  maQ  who  dares  not  be  often  baffled  can  reach  the  secret  of  the 
snows." 

To  ^^  colligate  "  the  views  falterin^ly  shadowed  forth  above,  the 
agent  may,  perhaps,  act  on  the  percipient  by  means  of  a  pui^posive 
ioea  if  he  is  near,  or  a  more  unconscious  ''personality  suggestion" 
if  far.  by  an  impulse  which  may  be  somehow  associated  with  a 
phvsicai  agent,  like  neuricity  or  vibrations,  or  may  act  independ-' 
ently  of  these  xhrough  some  medium,  or  directly  mind  on  mind,  or 
brain  on  brain,  or  indirectly  through  the  absolute.  The  percipient 
receives  the  impression  eitner  as  a  mental  image,  an  impulse  to  act, 
a  vague  unrest,  or  a  neurosis.  The  super-normal  faculty  in  this 
action  played,  mayhap,  a  great  rdle  in  the  past,  before  speech,  in 
binding  primitive  man  into  social  communiues,  or,  perchance,  it  is 
a  rudimentary  organ  of  a  primitive  diffused  sensitiveness,  which 
preceded  the  special  senses  and  even  the  nervous  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  possibly,  it  is  a  just  nascent  faculty  whose  golden  age  is 
yet  to  come.  At  all  events,  in  the  present  time,  it  is  either  a  ves- 
cige  or  a  bud,  and  we  must  throughout  beware  of  ''mundane 
analogies."  and  remember  that  it  is,  perhaps,  "  not  amenable  to 
terrestrial  laws,"  nor  susceptible  of  "  physical  expression." 

It  would  seem  that  the  "  time  had  now  come  for  American  psy- 
chologists to  ask  themselves  squarely,  not  in  the  spirit  of  "scoffers," 
but  as  most  urgently  needing  for  legitimate  use  in  research  every 
tentative  theory  that  is  scientifically  legitimated,  whether  the 
above  general  conclusions  of  this  matter,  that  "the  telepathic 
theory  and  whatever  other  occult  theories  jsia,y  offer  themselves 
have  fairly  conquered  the  right  to  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing 
before  the  scientific  bar,"  and  whether  there  is  now  "a most 
formidable  presumption"  in  this  field,  are  rieht:  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  we  are  profoundly  convinced,  tne  entire  telepathic 
presumption  is  yet  very  far  from  being  a  prima  fade  case,  Is  pre- 
mature at  best,  and  that  it  is  at  present  with  its  rank  mazes  of 
mystic  guess-work  a  source  of  befuddlement  and  obfusoation 
galore.  To  say  that  telepathy  "is  a  name  given  in  lieu  of  a  theory 
about  it,"or,with  Mr.  Podmore,  to  say  it  "involves  just  as  little  theory 
as  Newton's  conception  of  gravi^,"  seems  to  us  almost  grossly 
misleading,  to  say  the  least.  Telepathy  be^an  as  a  definition  of  a 
new  mode  of  psychic  interconnection,  and.  mstead  of  resting  on 
the  commonest  facts  of  sense,  and  proving  by  mathematics,  it 
has  yet  to  find  a  sinele  fact  that  can  be  demonstrated  regpilarly  in 
laboratory  courses  that  proves  or  even  illustrates  it  with  certainty. 

first  of  all,  it  is  the  vice  of  the  researchers  that  they  have  vicious 
methods  of  tareating  the  great  body  of  non-experimental  material. 
The  value  of  the  spontaneous  cases  is  exceedingly  great,  not  because 
they  bear  on  telepathy,  but  as  human  documents,  indeed,  some 
of  them  probably  would  never  have  been  recorded  had  not  the 
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society  raised  the  question  whether  hallucinations  were  not  some- 
times veridical.  Tne  writer  is  at  present  working  over  1,700  re- 
turns to  a  aueationnairej  in  which  there  are,  perhaps,  two  score 
accounts  of  dreams  of  flying,  hoverins,  or  floating.  These,  a  dream 
interpreter  might  say,  strengthened  the  case  for  levitation,  or, 
perchance,  suggested  a  vestigial  heritage  of  the  time  when  man's 
far-off  progenRors  were  aquatic,  or  would  soar  through  space  in 
the  future,  or  that  the  soul  left  ihe  body,  and  did  hover,  etc.  If 
our  dream  philosopher  were  logically  disposed,  he  would,  perhaps, 
tell  us  that  if  we  diligently  collected  cases,  we  might  even  reach  a 
degree  of  probability  for  something  residual  about  such  dreams,  as 
sreataslmr.  Gumey  said  existed  for  thought  transference,  viz.: 
"the  nin^  power  of  a  trillion  to  one."  Now,  everv  logician  and  every 
mathematician  knows  that  we  have  no  good  theory  of  absolute 
chance,  and  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  probabilities  against 
any  given  act  or  event  are  infinite,  and  that  the  sworn  testimony 
of  the  four  best  men  in  the  world,  that  they  really  saw  the  four 
stoaight  suits  of  well- shuffled  cards  dealt  one  to  each  man,  on  an 
outgoing  train  from  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  could  never  begin  to 
offset  the  vast  probabilities  against  such  an  event.  But  our  point 
is  that  the  interpreter's  method  in  treating  dreams  is  not  the 
scientiflc  one,  or  at  least  can  become  so  only  after  a  vast  collection 
has  been  maae  of  all  kinds  of  dreams,  and  by  a  method  which  does 
not  appeal  at  the  outset  to  the  widepopular  prejudices  that  there  is 
something  true  about  dreams,  we  want  thousands  of  dreams 
recorded  at  once  by  the  Nelson  or  some  better  method,  with  all 
possible  detail  and  circumstances,  and  then  we  will  studv  their 
veridical  along  with  other  implications,  which  is  a  very  different 
method,  and  voll  lead  to  very  different,  results  than  if  we  had  col- 
lected dreams  of  flying  or  floating  to  s£udy  their  bearings  on  some 
revolutionaxy  theory  of  levitation.  The  oream  interpreter  misht. 
perhaps,  claun  great  credit  as  being  the  first  to  study  dreams,  out 
it  is  only  as  the  old  naiur-phUosophie  which  held  instinct  to  be 
cUvine  and  prophetic,  might  claim  to  have  first  studied  it,  when  all 
their  work  was  really  onfy  in  the  anecdote  ^tage.  The  difference 
between  the  methods  of  the  researchers  and  those  of  men  like 
Eriedmann,  or  to  go  farther  back,  Kandinsky,  is  immense.  The 
latter  wish  to  know  all  about  the  cause,  frequency,  mental  and  cere- 
bral conditions  and  details  of.  all  kinds  of  hallucinations.  The 
former  laoded  the  dice  at  the  start  in  favor  of  those  that  bear  on  a 
simply  stated  but  stupendous  theory  and  tremendously  reinforced 
by  all  the  old  prejudices  that  make  men  lynx-eyed  for  every  faint 
trace  of  evidence  for  the  independent  existence  of  the  soul  apart 
from  the  body,  and  bat-e^red  for  all  against  it.  It  is  the  difference 
between  Kant  and  true  idealism  and  Swedenborg  and  pneuma- 
tology.  The  dreams  of  a  metaphysician  are  surely  not  likely  to  give 
the  Srue  explanation  of  the  dreams  of  visionaries. 

The  value  of  the  so-called  experimental  investigations  of  the 
researchers  we  regard  as  of  far  less  value  than  the  record  of  spon- 
taneous cases.  Tne  latter  will  remain  a  valuable  collection  of  oata; 
the  former  will,  we  think,  ere  long  all  be  looked  upon  by  psychologists 
as  the  elaborate  tests  with  the  Oreery  girls  have  been  since  tneir 
confessions.  The  writer  has  visited  seers  and  seances  for  vears  and 
has  devised  many  tests,  especially  three,  which,  had  they  been  suc- 
cessful, would  very  likely  have  compelled  belief  in  his  mind.  These 
involve  the  strongest  possible  reproduction  in  the  mind  of  a  past 
fact  of  feeling,  wm  and  intellection,  each  one  of  greatest  strength 
and  importance  in  his  case  and  each  also  written  large  on  one  page, 
but  seated,  the  seer  to  have  the  package  and  the  writer,  at  the  same 
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time  to  intently  think  its  contents.     This  would,  of  course,  succeed 
with  manv  subjects,  but  with  the  writer  it  is  uniformly  declined,  or 
totiUly  failed  of.    Till  there  is  at  least  some  single  case  in  wmch 
with  effective  apparatus  and  fixed  conditions,  telepathy,  genuine  in 
qtiality,  but  ever  so  faint  in  quantity,  can  be  demonstrated  as 
sorely  as  argon  can  be  made,  or  oxygen  frozen,  or,  at  least,  as  the 
powers  of  a  lightning  calcmator,  or  the  hvpnotic  exaltation  of  a 
sense,  it  must  rank  with  the  Keely  motor,  those  who  assist  at  the 
demonstration  of  which  leave  in  a  deeper  limbo  of  uncertainty 
than  when  they  went,  while  only  a  diminishing  few  find  a  prima 
fcusie  case  strong  enough  to  prompt  the  investment  of  money, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  already  so  deeply  committed  to  it  that 
they  dfesperately  add  more  and  more  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving 
former  investments  —  a  case  which  we  are  persuaded  has  its  ana- 
logue with  some  of  the  researchers.     A  member  of  the  society  who 
pnnts  communications  in  the  English  proceedings,  and  a  person  of 
nberal  education,  called  on  the  wnter  a  few  years  since  to  be  shown 
a  special  form  of  the  slate-writing  trick.     This  was  first  done  with 
due  talk  of  spirits,  raps,  etc..  then  it  was  explained  and  demon- 
strated. The  visitor  finally  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  said  in  substance 
that  he  must  believe  that  I  did  it  by  the  aid  of  spirits  rather  than 
as  I  had  explained,  for  it  seemed  so  much  more  simple  and  natural. 
I  oould  not  convince  him  that  I  was  not  a  medium,  and  very  prob- 
ably he  thought  a  most  disreputable  one,  denving  the  real  agency 
that  did  my  work  for  the  sake  of  pretending  to  l^  scientific.     The 
writer  has  diligently  read  the  experiments  of  the  proceedinsa,  and 
can  honestly  say  that  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  conditions  as 
reported  seem  to  him  satisfactory.     A  phvsicist  may  erect  effect- 
ive precautions  against  one  whole  group  of  possible  sources  of  de- 
cepfion;  the  neurologist  against  another;  the  psychologist  against 
another,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list;  but  there  will  yet  remain  a 
vast  remdual  possibility  of  new  codes,  conscious  and  even  uncon- 
scious, of  devices  that  seem  most  impressive  till  known,  and  then 
disgustingly  simple  and  even  vulgar.     The  most  honest  men  in  the 
world  are  often  least  aware,  and  that  from  the  very  honesty  of 
their  nature,  of  the  infinite  intricacy  of  their  automatic  natures 
and  the  trickB  it  can  play.     Give  us  one  little  fact,  ever  so  little, 
that  we  can  freely  test  and  reproduce  one  a  year  in  our  laboratory. 
We  will  cross  seas  to  see  it,  wul  acknowledge  our  mistaken  skepu- 
dsm,  and  confess  telepathy,  and  turn  the  research  of  one  laoo- 
ratory  at  least  in  a  new  direction. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  *' Proceedings":  Applying  the  new  psychologi- 
cal methods  to  the  discussions  of  the  voiceB  heard  bv  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  concludes  that  some  persons  "  entirely 
sane  may  be  so  constituted  as  to  see  and  hear,  as  if  externally,  their 
ideas  and  mental  impressions."  and  is  also  ^'compelled  to  beueve  in 
some  abnormal  extension  of  faculty^  corresponding  to  her  nature 
and  unparalleled  genius.  To  a  certam  extent  she  was  admitted 
within  the  arena  and  sanctuary  of  the  universe."  Dr.  Erm- 
cova,  as  a  result  of  experiments  with  a  woman  with  remarkable 
automatic  powers,  especially  shown  in  writing  in  the  waking  state, 
which  are  aescribed  in  about  seventy  pages,  sums  it  all  up  by 
thinking  that  the  beginning  of  an  explanation  of  telepathy,  based 
solely  on  experience,  mav  be  g^ven  by  admitting  the  existence  of 
telepathic  agents  of  a  nature  unknown  to  us,  but  certainly  different 
from  the  personalities  treated  of  in  ordinary  psychology.  These 
agents,  in  consequence  of  a  voluntary  or  involuntary  excitation 
coming  from  the  sensorial  agent,  transmit  to  a  distance,  by  pro- 
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cesses  unknown  to  themselves,  the  ideas, they  were  charged  to  con- 
vey, or  which,  of  their  own  initiative,  they  judge  it  opportune  to 
convey.  The  *'  Elvira"  which  controls  his  sensitives  he  thinks  on 
the  whole  we  may  call  a  personality,  and  says,  '*  If  I  had  not  been 
previously  in  rapport  with  Elvira  and  asked  her  aid,  it  is  probiU>le 
that  I  should  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  single 
telepathic  dream."  Mr.  Myers  fills  nearly  200  pages  with  the  ex- 
periences of  W.  Staunton  Moses,  ''one  of  the  most  noteworthy  lives 
of  our  generation,"  with  whom  thirty-eight  principal  spirits  are 
claimed  as  communicating.  Including  those  of  iSeethoven,  Sweden- 
bore,  President  Garfield,  Louis  Napoleon,  etc.  Mr.  Moses,  who 
died  in  1802  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  was  an  English  clergyman, 
unmarried,  of  high  character  and  intelligence,  whose  phenomena 
are  presented  in  tabular  form,  and  include  movements  of  objects 
untouched,  levitation,  passage  of  matter  through  matter,  intelli- 
gent raps,  lights,  objects  materialized,  etc.  Mr.  Myers  cautiously 
concludes  that  it  remains  at  bottom  a  mystery, — that  we  do  not 
know  the  laws  that  govern  the  distribution  of  his  strange  and  per- 
plexing gift.  ''Yet,  if  indeed  through  such  glimpses,  such  mes- 
sages as  came  to  my  friend,  our  race  is  being  OMCurely  guided  into 
an  avenue  of  eternal  hope,  it  matters  little  whether  we  talk  of 
chance  or  of  merit." 

Outside  England  occultism,  in  the  smart  new  garb  of  modem 
science,  is  abundantly  represented.  In  Germany,  current  numbers 
of  Sphinx  discuss  the  * 'Determination  of  Sex  at  Ke-incorporation," 
magic  and  theosophy,  astrology,  speaking  mediumsmp,  extra- 
corporeal existence,  the  astral  body,  etc.  In  Italy  the  new  Revista 
describes  apparition  at  the  time  of  death,  translates  and  dieests 
the  English  work,  and  in  the  opening  number  last  January  protests 
in  a  long  editorial  against  "  misoneism  "  especially  that  form  of  it 
based  on  a  desire  to  avoid  painful  effori  and  the  tedious  re-adapta- 
tion of  the  mind  to  new  conditions,  which  is  charged  against  those 
who  cannot  accept  the  new  telurio  psyobism.  The  ItaBan  Psychic 
Society,  founded  at  the  end  of  1894,  had  in  April,  1895,  eighty  mem- 
bers. Its  object  is  to  have  seances,  lectures,  discussions,  and  is 
open  to  all  who  recognize  the  tmtn  of  the  so-called  spint  phe- 
nomena, whatever  the  cause  of  them  may  be.  Prof.  Idorenos  of 
Venice  argues  for  will  as  a  force  or  entity  distinct  from  the  other 
forms  of  force  and  able  to  act  against  them.  Fictitious  sensations 
are  proven  to  be  transmitted.  The  Revista  shows  a  tendency  to 
refer  to  telepathic  origin  much,  often  ascribed  to  spirits,  i.  e., 
the  knowledge  of  an  automatic  writer  really  does  come  by  telep- 
athy from  the  things  or  events  rather  than  firom  spirits.  Spirit  pho- 
tography is  regarded  as  not  yet  proven.  In  the  l^chicaX  Review  a 
professor  of  pnysios  expresses  the  belief  that  "  we  are  very  near  to 
a  discovery  of  a  physical  basis  for  immortality  that  will  transform 
most  all  our  thinking."  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  says:  "Now  I  know 
that  matter  is  sometimes  moved  without  muscular  contact,"  etc.; 
and  again:  "  I  have  had  communications  while  sitting  in  my  study 
concerning  things  that  were  taking  place  200  miles  away.  Over 
and  over  again  such  occurrences  have  taken  place,"  etc.  Rev.  T. 
E.  Allen,  first  secretary  of  the  American  Psychical  Society,  1891, 
intimates  that  it  desires  to  give  a  "  thorough,  candid  and  sympa- 
thetic sifting  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours"  to  "  phenomena 
for  which  the  great  claim  is  made  by  many  that  they  answer  that 
wail  of  broken  hearts,  if  a  man  die  shall  he  live  agam  ?"  The  ob- 
iect  of  the  society,  as  defined  by  its  constitution,  is  to  investigate 
''  the  phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism  in  accordance  with  the 
scientific  method."     If  spirit  be  a  conscious  entity  dissociated  from 
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fl&atter,  aad  immortality  have  no  physical  bads,  theiii  an  eminent 
Amezioan  profesBor  points  ont,  "the  earth  would  run  away  from 
tlie  immortal  part  of  man  at  the  rate  of  abont  25;000  miles  per  noor," 
mo  that  spirit  navigation  would  be  an  act  of  will  instead  of  being 
poflsibly  done  by  gravity  without  ghostly  effort.  Psychosraphy,  long 
cHetanoe  clairvoyance,  death  prophesied  in  dreams,  the  divining 
zodf  inspirational  poetry,  mysterious  music  revealed  through  clairau- 
dience,— such  are  the  themes  of  the  P^ycMeal  Review^  whose  editor 
tells  us  that  he  deems  himself  peculiarly  fitted  to  champion  the 
spiritualistic  hypotheses;    believes  himself,  in  fact,   "inspired" 
to  do  it.     This  snows  that  although  he  urges  the  principle  that  "no 
state  of  consciousness  is  superior  in  authority  to  any  other  state," 
lie  still  iK^ds  that  some  men  are  better  for  some  things  than  some 
others  —  a  principle  which  we  venture  to  believe  has  much  to  be 
said  in  its  favor,  even  were  it  a  question  of  authori^,  for  are  we 
seriously  told  that   if   only  "Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Pas- 
teur and  Edison  were  simultaneously  to  annoimce  themselves  as 
Qonverts  to  clairvoyance,  thought-transference  and  ghosts,  "  there 
would  be  a  prompt  popular  stampede  that  way?"   There  are  proofs 
"entirely  conclusive"  for  Dr.  James  that  Mirs.  Piper  has  shown  in 
her  trances  a  "knowledge  of  the  personal  affairs  of  living  and  dead 
people  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  she  can  have  gained  in 
any  other  way.    "Such  things,"  he  adds,  "  have  broken  down  for 
my  own  mind  the  limits  of  the  admitted  order  of  nature.     Science, 
so  tar  as  science  denies  such  exceptional  facts,  lies  prostrate  in  the 
dust  for  me;  and  the  most  urgent  intellectual  need  which  I  feel  at 
present  is  that  science  shall  be  built  up  again  in  a  form  in  which 
such  facts  shall  have  a  positive  place."    For  Mr.  Myers  there  is  a 
reality  in  us  far  larger  than  we  know,  "an  individuality  which  can 
never  express  itself  completely  through  any  corporeal  manifesta- 
tion."   There  is  always  some  part  of  the  self  manifested,  "  some 
power  of  organic  expression  in  abeyance  or  reserve." 

Now  let  the  reader  turn  from  all  this  literature  with  its  deep  un- 
conscious bias  of  prejudice,  in  the  form  of  hunger  for  immortality, 
which  weights  every  die  of  fact,  where  the  fitmosphere,  though 
clearing  up,  is  still  murky  with  traces  of  nearly  every  form  of 
superstition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  to  a  book  like  Fried- 
mann's  on  Illusion.  The  author,  though  a  "nerve  doctor"  and  a 
good  clinician,  is  chiefly  interestedf  in  normal  psychology  and  phil- 
osc^hy  and  logic.  His  problem  aud  methoa,  which  are  all  we 
here  consider,  are  as  follows:  To  collect  with  every  possible  detail 
and  with  as  great  accuracy  as  possible  good  typical  cases  of 
illusion,  morbid  and  normal,  including  those  of  fabulists  and 
phantastics.  and  then  to  study  them  from  all  points  of  view.  The 
eccentric  cnaracter  and  the  tendency  to  regard  or  make  them 
veridical,  are  parts  of  the  illusion  to  be  explained,  and  not  data  on 
which  to  base  transcendental  hypotheses.  The  structure  of  the 
self,  the  influence  of  feeling  upon  the  evolution  of  the  more  com- 
plex illusions,  their  physical,  psychic  and  hereditary  root,  are 
legitimate  ana  right  questions.  Parrish's  treatment,  although  he 
does  consider  briefly,  out  with  negative  conclusions,  whether  hallu- 
cinations are  ever  veridical,  is  also  satisfactory. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  a  folK-lorist  gathering  material  from  all  over 
the  world  concerning  amulets  and  charms,  deems  himself  "called" 
to  discuss  whether  they  do  really  charm,  or  a  student  of  sponta- 
neous retinal  imagery  wants  to  ask  if  they  are  visions  of  things 
supernal,  and  claims  "fair  play"  for  these  superstitions,  or  if  a 
group  of  philanthropists  wants  to  establish  a  mission  or  university 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  ignorance  and  credulity  to  mitigate  them— 
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we  Bay  merelv  that  the  energy  could  be  better  spent  by  better 
methods.  It  is  carious  that  eplstemoloffists  who  think  that  nothins 
is  real  but  the  thought  of  the  individual  at  the  moment,  should  feel 
impelled  to  ^'compensate"  by  holdine  that  what  used  to  be  thought 
dreams,  are  really  veracious  of  obje<%ve  Uiings.  Is  it  a  usefid  or  a 
pernicious  service  to  get  fetishism,  animism,  eto.,  restated  in  current 
terms  of  science?  When,  if  the  nerve  is  severed  that  goes  to  my  arm 
or  lee.  the  two  severed  ends  can  never  be  put  so  near  together  that 
a  vouuon  to  bend  the  limb  can  jump  across  the  inflnite&nal  inter- 
val, is  it  likely  that  holophrastic  impressions  leap  vast  spaces? 
Again,  is  there  no  isolated  conductivity  among  different  fibres,  or 
must  we  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  centurv  physiological  sympathies? 
Science  to-day,  to  quote  a  street  song,  has  a  great  big  swallow,  but 
it  can't  quite  swallow  some  things  and  continue  to  l^  science,  and 
Clifford  well  said  there  were  some  theories  a  man  could  not  verify 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  man.  The  glory  of  the  new  psychology  is 
not  so  much,  as  Mr.  Myers  thinks,  that  it  is  more  exact,  thoughthat 
is  of  course  true,  but  that  its  conclusions  are  more  certain.  So 
far  from  being  less  fit  to  open  new  fields  and  make  fresh  and  great 
additions  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  than  to  make  what  was 
before  known  more  precise,  its  chief  claim  is.  the  writer  thinks,  that 
it  has  first  erected  the  ideal  of  collecting  all  the  typical  psychic 
experiences  of  man,  his  feelines,  acts,  ideals,  normal  and  morbid, 
child  and  adult,  criminal  and  Taw-abiding,  and  addine  those  of 
animals,  and  using  aU  these  as  data,  not  to  confirm  any  oM  longings 
or  new  iheories.  but  for  the  most  objective  induction  and  pains- 
taking study,  fully  persuaded,  meanwhile,  that  the  conditions, 
whatever  they  may  be  and  however  long  delayed,  will  be  not  only 
larger  than  all  that  can  be  sugared  off  out  of  spiritism,  but  that 
they  will  g^ve  us  a  vastly  loftier  and  more  adequate  nonon  of  all 
that  can  be  called  psycmc.  O.  S.  H. 

v.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mental  DevelopTnerU  in  the  Child  and  the  Race.    Prof.  Jambs  Mark 
Baldwin.    M^cmillan  &  Co.,  1895. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  treated  in  this  book  a  subject  that  is  new 
and  full  of  absorbing  interest.  As  the  title  would  indicate,  he  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  development  of  the  child  and  the  race  what 
Darwin  undertook  for  the  animal  series  in  his  ^'  Origin  of  Species." 
He  simply  applies  the  principles  of  evolution  to  mental  development, 
and  shows  that  what  holds  good  for  organic  life  is  true  also 
for  mental  life.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  book  for  the  general  public;  in 
fact  the  style  of  the  author  is  such  that  he  will  probably  never  be- 
come popular  with  the  masses.  The  book  has  already  been  re - 
viewea  in  the  public  F^ess  several  times,  and  the  character  of  it  is 

Eretty  well  known.  The  task  that  remains  for  the  present  reviewer 
I  to  call  attention  to  the  points  where  the  author  has  succeeded 
and  to  point  out  some  respects  wherein  he  has  failed.  He  has  so 
frequently  appeared  in  severid  prominent  journals,  discussing  sub- 
jects relating  to  children,  that  when  this  book  was  announced,  it 
was  looked  for  with  consiaerable  interest,  as  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  carry  out  in  more  detail  and  with  gpreater  thoroughness 
the  work  inaugurated  by  Darwin.  Preyer,  Perez  and  others  In  the 
study  of  their  own  children.  In  tnis  respect  the  public  will  certainly 
be  disappointed,  for  after  the  first  three  or  four  chapters  very  few 
observations  and  experiments  made  upon  his  own  or  other  children 
are  given,  and  the  book  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  theorizing 
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and  speonlation.  It  is  tme  that  in  many  of  the  fields  traversed  by 
the  author,  no  facts  are  yet  establishea.  Bnt,  then,  why  not  have 
waited  for  them^  or  given  time  to  gathering  them,  instead  of  elabor- 
ating theory  in  their  absence  ? 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  entitled  Infant  Psychology,  in 
which  there  are  a  number  of  acnte  observations  about  taldng  up 
the  snbiect,  and  the  author  shows  a  good  understanding  of  what  is 
to  be  aone  and  the  limitation  of  It.  He  next  discusses  the  new 
method  of  child  study,  which  is  that  of  dynamogenesis.  This  is 
well  presented,  and  the  success  he  attains  in  using  it  in  the  study 
of  color  perception  merits  hearty  approval,  fiis  criticisms  on 
Freyer  are  thorough  and  just.  He  fub,  however,  to  tell  us  the 
kind  of  oolors  he  used,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  verify 
his  results.  The  treatment  of  right-handedness  is  full  of  suggestion, 
and  the  author  shows  himself  a  master  of  the  method  he  advocates. 

Bight-handedness  is  reduced  to  a  spontaneous  variation  in  Uie 
equality  of  the  two  hemispheres,  and  it  is  shown  ^*  that  the  influ- 
ences of  infancy  have  little  effect  upon  it  *  *  *  "—a  conclusion 
which  must  seem  in  the  end  unsatisfactory.  The  chapter  upon  In- 
fant's Movements,  in  which  he  treats  of  tracery,  imitation  and  the 
reflex  movements  in  walking,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  Cer- 
tain details  in  his  explanation  might  have  received  more  careful 
consideration,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  chapter  is  most  suggestive 
and  full  of  interest,  and  will  doubtless  lead  others  to  undertake 
further  work  in  this  direction.  The  use  he  makes  of  the  child's 
movements  as  indicating  his  mental  development,  and  the  great 
stress  he  lays  upon  the  motor  side,  will  be  the  permanent  value  of 
the  book. 

When  we  come  to  the  chapters  upon  the  Theory  of  Development 
and  Motor  Attitudes,  the  author  becomes  entirely  speculative,  and 
the  book  loses  the  freshness  of  the  first  chapters.  He  takes  up  the 
various  theories  of  development  and  considers  them  with  care  and 
acuteness,  corrects  and  amends  them,  with  the  view  to  rendering 
them  more  plausible,  broad  and  adequate.  The  suggestions  he 
makes  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  applies  the  principles 
of  evolution,  laying  great  stress  upon  '^  selective  reaction,"  excess 
in  motor  discharge,  pleasure  and  pain,  heightened  nervous  discharge, 
the  need  for  repetiuons  of  stimuli,  habit,  accommodation,  etc.,  when 
considered  from  a  purely  speculative  point  of  view,  will  prove 
most  valuable  to  future  workers  in  the  same  line.  The  outcome  of 
these  chapters  is  to  show  that  ttie  principles  of  organic  develop- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  of  mental  development.  The  objections 
urged  against  the  theories  of  Spencer  and  Bain  will  certainly  find 
acceptance  as  being  valid  from  a  speculative  point  of  view,  and, 
while  they  are  not  supported  by  sufSoient  facts,  there  is  something 
commendable  in  the  attempt  to  find  an  hypothesis  that  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  organic  and  mental  life.  Tne  result  will  be  to  show 
that  organic  and  mental  life  are  one  and  the  same  and  follow  the 
same  law  of  development.  This  is  in  the  right  direction.  But  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  find  practical  suggestions  for  beginning  the 
work  of  child  study  or  the  study  of  race  development,  and  hints  as 
to  the  kind  of  thing  that  needs  investigation,  must  feel  not  a  little 
disappointed,  and  exclaim  after  finishing  them,  ^^  Is  this  all  there  is 
to  oifer?  "  what  is  to  be  gained,  after  all,  by  this  plaving  with 
theories,  and  by  rendering  them  consistent  and  reasonable?  The 
criticism  against  a  theory  that  it  seems  unreasonable  is  not  an  ab- 
solutely decisive  and  convincing  objection,  and  the  contrary  is  also 
true  that  a  theory  that  is  reasonable  is  not  certainly  right.  The 
author  makes  the  very  pertinent  remark  about  the  confiicting 
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opinionB  held  oonoeming  the  inheritanoe  of  acquired  habits  when 
he  says  that  none  of  them  are  diroroved  by  fact.  The  same  is  true 
of  his  own  theories;  thev  are  not  only  not  proved,  but  ttej  are 
not  supported  by  a  sufficient  citation  of  facts  and  investigations. 
This  theorizing  is  not  a  fault  into  which  Prof.  Baldwin  has  fallen 
by  accident,  but  is  a  conscious  and  professed  purpose  with  him. 
He  says  upon  page  87:  "Only  the  psychologist  can  'observe'  the 
ehild,  ana  he  must  be  so  saturated  with  his  information  and  his 
theories  that  the  conduct  of  the  child  becomes  instinct  with  mean- 
ing for  his  theories  of  mind  and  body." 

Further:  '^That  most  vicious  and  Philistine  attempt,  in 
some  quarters,  to  put  science  in  the  straight- jacket  [the  proof- 
reader should  have  made  this  "strait-jacket"]  of  barren  observa- 
tion, to  draw  the  life-blood  of  all  science— speculative  advance  into 
the  secrets  of  things, — this  ultra-positivistic  cry  has  come  here  as 
everywhere  else  and  put  a  ban  upon  theory.  On  the  contrary, 
give  us  theories,  theories,  always  theories!  Let  every  man  who 
nas  a  theory  pronounce  his  theonrt  This  is  jost  the  difference  be- 
tween the  averaffe  mother  and  the  good  psychologist— she  has  no 
theories,  he  has;  he  has  no  interests,  she  has." 

Although  I  may  be  called  a  vicious  Philistine,  I  must  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  this  poor  nonsense.  I  deny  that  the  aim  is  to 
reduce  science  to  barren  observation,  and  I  would  make  it  some* 
thing  more  than  "  speculative  advance  into  the  secrets  of  things." 
Theories  are  at  bottom  only  working  hypotheses,  and  beyond  this 
they  are  of  little  service.  This  has  been  rrof .  Baldwin's  great  mis- 
take, and  it  has  rendered  his  book  in  some  parts  a  barren  waste  of 
speculation.  It  would  have  been  well,  for  example,  to  have  given 
us  some  facts  that  would  have  made  it  "perfectly  certain  that  two 
in  every  three  children  are  irretrievably  damaged  or  hindered  in 
their  mental  and  moral  development  in  school    *    *    *  " 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  well  to  note  the  fact  that  the  author 
tells  us  "  there  are  only  two  ways  of  studying  a  child,  as  of  stud3ring 
any  other  object— observation  and  experiment."  Does  he  him- 
self not  add  and  make  use  of  a  third,  namely,  speculation,  when  he 
says  it  is  "  theories,  theories,  always  theories,"  that  we  want  ?  All 
his  views  are  borne  out  by  trends  in  "  current  thought,"  "  recent 
thought."  "current  theory,"  "current  doctrine,"  "psychological 
theory,''  "  biological  theory,"  etc.  These  words  are  reiterated  until 
the  reader  is  fatigued.  He  says  that  parents  and  nurses  may  give 
results  that  are  of  some  value,  but  there  is  the  uncertainty 
whether  they  have  not  been  colored  by  affection,  pride,  jealousy, 
etc.  Scientific  men  are  not  free  from  affection,  priae  and  jealousy 
with  respect  to  their  children  or  their  theories;  they  are  human 
beings.  Although  theories  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  precede  ex- 
periments, they  may  vitiate  them  and  lead  the  experimenter  to. 
overlook  facts  that  come  to  view  during  the  experiment.  But  since 
Prof.  Baldwin  has  recently  published  an  extended  syllabus  calling 
for  general  observations  upon  the  social  development  of  children, 
whue  he  affects  to  distrust  the  "  anecdotes  of  fond  mothers,"  per- 
haps his  objections  are  not  to  be  ti^en  too  seriously. 

In  the  chapter  upon  Imitation  we  are  treated  to  more  specula- 
tion. The  author  complains  of  the  neglect  the  subject  has  suffered 
in  "psychological  theory,"  scarcely  mtimating  that  it  needs  " in- 
vestigation." Imitation  is  defined  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness, 
which  "  is  probably  never  absent  from  living  organisms  •  •  *  '> 
It  "  is  an  oxdinary  sensori-motor  reaction  wmch  finds  its  differentia 
in  the  single  fact  that  it  imitates,  that  is.  its  peculiarity  is  found  in 
the  locus  of  its  muscular  discharge."    The  first  assumption  is  en- 
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tirely  oaf onnded  exo^t  upoB  the  opinions  of  certain  authors,  and 
Che  second  is  a  bit  of  woray  remark  which  adds  little  to  the  reader's 
information.  It  wonld  hiive  been  mnch  better  to  have  cited  cases 
of  imitation  soch  as  the  author  most  have  observed  in  his  own 
ohfldreni  and  oome  in  the  end  to  his  conclusions  from  an  analysis 
of  these.  That  which  the  child  imitates,  '^the  copy."  he  says,  is 
clearly  defined  in  the  child's  mind  before  ne  imitates  it  and  he  pro- 
ceeds by  reproducing  it;  the  opposite  supposition,  that  by  imitation 
a  child  clears  up  his  idea  of  what  is  presented,  can  find  much  sup- 
port, but  he  cites  nothinff  to  support  his  view.  The  whole  matter  of 
Imitation  is  left  practiciuly  where  he  finds  it  so  far  as  permanent 
and  established  results  are  concerned,  and,  although  he  announces 
the  crucial  question  involved  in  imitation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when 
he  says  that  it  is  concerned  with  a  nature  and  significance  of  the 
copy  which  is  imitated,  he  does  not  solve  the  quesraon;  he  does  not 
show  how  the  copy  brines  about  a  reproduction  of  itself,  whether 
it  has  the  power  to  coordinate  the  muscles  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
reproduction  or  whether  it  issues  in  random  movements,  which  are 
slowly  corrected  by  comparing  the  movement  with  tne  original 
stimmus.  These  questions  shomd  somewhere  find  an  answer  in  the 
light  of  observation  and  experiment  and  not  of  flpeculation  and 
assertion.  He  approaches  tnis  matter  on  pages  978  and  879,  and 
finally  leaves  it  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  by  saving  that  the 
child  does  bring  about  a  change  in  his  reactions  from  senseless 
repetition  to  intelligent  conformity  to  the  copy  which  he  imitates, 
^  but  he  does  it,  and  the  least  that  this  can  mean  is  that  there  is  in 
some  wav  a  modification  of  the  impelling  infiuence  of  his  old  asso- 
ciations.'' He  shows  how  memory,  association  of  ideas,  assimila- 
tion and  recognition,  conception  and  thought,  and  emotion  and 
sentiment  may  arise  through  imitation.  In  this  he  shows  the  same 
acuteness  which  has  characterized  his  thinking  in  all  other  parts, 
but  the  confirmation  is  lacking  as  before.  His  suggestions  at  the 
end  of  his  tareatment  of  this  subject,  on  how  to  observe  children,  re- 
fer almost  entirely  to  the  child's  social  surroundings.  He  notes 
an  especially  important  point  in  the  infiuence  of  companion- 
ship. 

In  the  last  few  chapters  the  author  discusses  the  rise  of  volition 
and  voluntary  attention,  closing  with  a  rteum6  of  the  theory  of 
development.  We  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  origin  of  consciousness,  either  in  the  individual,  the  race  or 
the  animiu  series;  it  is  assumed  thoughout  the  book,  and  author- 
ities are  cited  who  hold  that  it  is  present  in  all  forms  of  animal  life. 
There  is  a  vague  promise  in  the  preface  that  the  matter  will  receive 
fuller  treatment  in  the  proposed  volume  of  ''Interpreta- 
tions." 

Many  will  find  Prof.  Baldwin's  book  stimulating;  it  clears  up  one's 
conceptions  of  many  things  and  lays  a  stress  upon  others  that  will 
bring  them  into  greater  prominence  and  make  them  the  subjects  of 
investigation,  bca  the  amhor  is  not  free  from  the  regrettable  and 
too  common  iendency  to  emphasize  the  indebtedness  of  the  subject 
to  his  own  contributions,  and  to  contend  over  small  points  of  priority. 
He  picks  a  quarrel  wiih  a  certain  "  well  informed "  biologist  in 
the  note  upon  page  247  about  a  small  point;  he  charges  Bain  with 
using  some  of  nis  views,  (in  Bain's  words,)  in  a  note  upon  page 
196  and  then  quotes  several  dates,~also  in  a  note  upon  page  317,  to 
show  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  authorship  of  a  view  which  Ward 
had  expressed,  and  in  another  case  tells  us  that  his  ideas  had  been 
tiiought  out  several  months  before  they  appeared,  and  thus  he  was 
able  to  antedate  his  rival.  T.  L.  Bolton. 
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Vincent,  The  Ohantanqna-OentaiT  Press,  1B95,  pp.  S04. 

This  seems  a  neplut  ultra  In  the  way  of  popnlariBlng,  not  to  say 

Tulgoiizliu^  laboratoiy  payoholORy.    The  fronttepleoe  shows  fiye 

AmerioanfljtsB,  Bsseenrespeotivelyby  the  red,  green  and  violet 

bUnd,  by  totally  color  blind,  and  by  normal  eyes.    Ohaln  reaoUon 


Is  illostrated  by  a  gronp  of  European  monarohs  and  other  dlenl- 
taries.  The  author's  piotures  and  scenes  from  his  laboratory  often 
reonr  among  the  209  outB,  and  both  are  boonied  with  a  sort  of  Sun- 
day newspaper  advertisement  effect.  All  this,  with  the  telegraph 
and  AsBOciated  Frew  comments  on  petty  varlacionB  in  apparatus,  or 
in  their  nse,  and  the  annnring  number  of  new  Instroments  aa  shown 
In  the  Wlllyoung  catalogue,  wMob  emanated  from  the  psyohologloal 
laboratory,  havuiK  the  liu^eBt  number  of  roomsof  any  intheworld, 
certainlv  show  t£at  the  academic  study  of  the  human  soul  has 
changed  since  the  days  of  ITpbam,  Hopkins  and  Hiokok.  Dr.  Borlp- 
tore  wastes  no  time  on  such  petty  matters  aa  form  of  expression  or 
style.  His  book,  be  savs  In  the  preface.  Is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion once  pat  to  him,  "Are  yon  not  amild  that  all  this  aocorate 
and  fine  work  in  the  laboratory  will  scare  away  the  public?  "  l^is 
Bu^este  the  question  which  staid  and  respectable  Ohristians  nsed 
to  ask  of  the  work  of  General  Booth.  But  dIb  home^  and  perfervid 
zeal  had  its  own  place  in  the  world,  and  so  has  Dr.  Bcrlptore's  book. 
Wundt  hespeaksof  as  "the  greatest  genius  in  pay  ecology  slnoe 
the  time  of  Aristotle."  "  No  one  else,"  he  tells  us,  "  has  produced 
a  book  ezpbdning  the  methods  and  results  of  thenewpsycmology." 
"This  Is  the  Urst  book  on  the  new  or  experimental  psychology 
written  In  the  English  langn^e.  That  It  has  been  written  «e- 
preaaly  for  the  people  wm,ltiape.  be  taken  as  the  attitude  of  science 
in  Its  desire  to  serve  humanity.'' 

On   the  whole,  we    are    not    disposed  to  discuss  the  book  In 
this  light    and   sneering  way,    as   do  other  reviewers  of  it  we 
have  seen.     There  are   germs  of   thought    and   tendency    In   it 
which    the    "arm-ohair''    psycboloKiBt,    to    use   the  author's  fit 
phrase,  will  do  well  to  ponder.      In  uie  first  place.    Dr.  Borlp- 
tore  is  aa  anti- materialistic  aa  they.     Again,  he    well   ridicules 
the  current  bablt  of  translating  mental  processes  Into  Imagina^ 
brain  processes,  aa  If  bndn  dissection  could  explain  facte  of  mind, 
or  we  ooold  have  a  chemistry  of  anger.    A^aln,  he  well  says  the  dav 
of  individual  systems  is  past,  and  it  b  soon  to  be  as  obsolete  to  speat 
of  anybody's  system  of  psychology  as  of  so-and-so's  system  of 
chemiBtry.    Psychology  Is  now,  he  thinks,  simply  a  great  science 
to  which  all  can  contribute,  and  the  day  when  the  writing  of  volum- 
inous ceneral  text-books  will  rank  with  pfdnstaking  and  tedioua 
investigation,  or  the  reading  of  such  books  will  be  considered  an 
education  In  psychology,  Is  fast  passing  away.    He  would  not  have 
psychology  longer  deduced  for  philosophical  prejudices.    Both  the 
faults  and  merits  of  the  book  are  those  incident  to  youth  and  to 
a  new  subject.    Many  of  his  devices  in  the  laboratory,  while  by  no 
■  jns,  are  extremely  convenient.    Still  more  are 
lue  in  not  only  the  popular  lecture  room,  but  in 
m.    The  chief  value  of  this  little  volume  Is  that 
3  teaching  of  experimental  psychology,  both  In 
illege,  more  effective,  while  for  the  anchor's  pet 
and  precision,  It  is  so  needed  a  lesson  to  the 
Bors  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  qnote  Aristotle 
a  the  mark  of  a  man  unread  and  immature  to 
nbjeot  with  more  exactness  than  tlie  nature  of 


NOTES. 


Fbbijno. 


Of  the  eighteen  papers  read  at  the  Princeton  meeting  of  the 
American  I^chologioal  Association  in  1894,  seven  were  concerned 
with  affective  processes.— pleasure,  pain  or  emotion.  The  techni- 
cal journals  have  published  many  articles  upon  the  same  topics 
during  the  current  year;  and  a  book  upon  the  ^  Feelings  "  is  prom- 
ised by  Professor  Ribot.  This  preponderance  of  interest  m  the 
affective  side  of  mind  is  not  by  any  means  accidental.  It  shows 
that  psychologists  are  realizing  (what  is  indisputable)  that  experi- 
mental investigations  of  sensation  and  conation  have  been  unduly 
preferred  in  the  past,  that  feeling  is  not  so  well  understood  as  as- 
sociation, memory,  or  attention.  Somewhat  unfortunately,  more 
work  has  centred  upon  emotion  than  upon  the  simpler  processes  of 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness:  unfortunately,  because  to  under- 
stand the  complex,  we  must  previously  understand  the  simple. 
But  this  very  fact  suggests  that  it  may  be  useful  here  to  consider 
the  defects  which  reviewers  have  pointed  out  in  the  most  recent 
ffvstematic  attempt  at  a  feeling-psychology,  —  the  discussion  by 
KfUpe  in  his  ^^Orundriaa  der  I^chologie.^* 

Etilpe  recognizes  the  feeling  qualities,  pleasantness  and  unpleas- 
antness, as  elemental  qualities  of  mind.  His  treatment  is  unsatis- 
factory in  three  respects:  as  regards  the  relation  of  feeling  to  sen- 
sation, as  regards  affective  introspection,  and  as  regards  psycho- 
physical theory. 

1.  Feeling  may  be  related  to  sensation,  the  author  says,  in  one 
of  three  ways.  It  may  be  an  attribute  of  sensation;  it  may  be  a 
function  of  sensation;  or,  it  may  be  a  codrdinate  process.  The  first 
possibility  is  quickly,  and  (it  seems)  effectively,  disposed  of.  The 
second  is  also  rejected.  From  the  logical  standpoint,  the  reader 
may  well  be  a  little  surprised  at  this.  Had  Eulpe  retained  the 
activity  consciousness,  wundt's  apperception,  intact,  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  show  the  impossibilify  of  functional  relation 
between  feeling  and  sensation  (or,  better,  sense  stimulus).  But. 
apperception  being  reduced  to  something  else,  there  is  no  logical 
necessity  for  the  ifl<>lation  of  the  two  remunlne  elements:  the  dis- 
cussion looks  like  a  survival  from  a  period  of  thought  in  which  the 
activity  consciousness  was  admitted  to  be  elementaL  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  the  actual  arguments  alleged  are  not  entirely 
convincing:  that  the  ''serial  method"  of  affective  investigation 
demands  a  **  certain  dependency  "  of  feeling  upon  sense  stimulus; 
and  that  some  measure  of  truth  is  believed  by  the  author  to  reside 
in  the  *'  peripheral  physiological "  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

This  difficulty  is  expressed  somewhat  differently  by  Dr.Meumann 
(AnfUe  psycholoaique.  p.  511).  *'  It  may  be  questioned,"  he  writes, 
**  whether  the  three  nypotheses  formulated  by  the  author  are  the 
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only  possible  alternatives.  Ooold  we  not  think  of  some  other  kind 
of  relation  as  obtaining  between  sensations  and  feelings  ?  "  Kiilpe's 
three  relations,  indeeo,  may  very  easily  be  increased  to  five:  feel- 
ing may  be  sensation  attribute,  a  function  of  sensation,  oodrdinate 
with  sensation,  dependent  upon  sensation  in  some  way  not  func- 
tionally expressible.  or--itself  sensation.  Dr.  Meumann  appears  to 
have  the  fourth  of  tnese  possibilities  in  mind;  and  it  may  have  been 
suggested  bv  Kiilpe's  section  on  the  serial  method.  The  fifth  we 
shall  return  to  later. 

2.  Anotherpoint  is  emphasized  by  Dr.  Martins  (Zeits./.  Psych.^ 
IX,  p.  42).  We  must  not  neglect,  he  says,  to  analyze  feeung, 
wherever  possible.  "  from  mere  inner  experience."  But  when  we 
look  to  see  how  Eulpe  conceives  of  this  analysis,  we  find  but  scanty 
indications.    The  dependency- formula  of  senHble  discrimination  is: 

fl  n  —  '  A.  E.  P.  B.^ 

where  A  is  attention;  E,  expectation;  J7,  habituation;  P,  practice; 
F,  fatigue;  B.  bodily  processes;  ikf,  memory,  and  L,  language.  The 
depenaency-formula  of  feeling  includes  A.  JE7,  H,  F  among  its  fac- 
tors. But  the  formula  cannot  be  written  out  as  it  can  for  sensation. 
Attention  to  the  sense  concomitants  of  the  feeling  intensifies  it; 
attention  to  the  feeling  kills  it  (§39;  1,  2,  8).  The  same  holds  of  ex- 
pectation. M  and  L  (not  involved,  however,  if  the  expressive 
method  is  followed)  are  equally  equivocal.  Plainly,  then,  there  can 
be  no  pure  formula  for  any  *^ affective  discrimination;"  while  a 
mixed  formula  lays  all  the  weight  upon  the  sensible. 

What  are  the  facts?  Can  we  **  feel "  differently,  and  express  the 
difference,  independently  of  sensation  ?  If  we  can,  what  is  the 
mechanism  of  the  process  ?  Kiilpe  has  analyzed  sensible  discrimi- 
nation so  successfully  that  our  regret  must  be  the  greater  th^t  he 
has  said  nothing  upon  the  point.  So  much,  at  least,  seems  clear, — 
that  the  **  psychological  methods "  which  he  enumerates  are  not 
directiy  applicable  to  the  study  of  pleasantness-unpleasantness. 

8.  The  third  unsatisfactoriness  in  Kiilpe's  treatment  is  the  ob- 
scurity and  vagueness  of  his  theory  of  feeling.  He  would  appar- 
ently combine  the  views  of  Lotze  and  Wundt,  making  both  more 
definite.  But  no  definite  propositions  are  offered.  Here,  however, 
it  is  rather  our  general  ignorance  of  the  facts  than  any  cloudiness 
of  the  author's  tninking  which  is  to  blame. 

The  fifth  possibility,  mentioned  above  under  1,  was  that  feeling 
might  be  sensation.  As  there  are  not  a  few  psychologists  who 
favor  this  view,  more  or  less  expUcitly,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  state  the  argfnments  urged  by  XUlpe  against  it.  They  are  briefiy 
as  follows:  (a)  Feelings  have  not,  as  sensations  have,  any  obiective 
significance  apart  from  their  subjective  or  psychological,  (b)  Feel- 
ings are  far  less  dependent  upon  external  stimuli  than  are  sensa- 
tions. They  depend  upon  mental  dispositions,  which  have  their 
history,  (o)  The  qualities  of  sensations  are  dependent  upon  the 
excitation  of  quite  definite  peripheral  and  r probably)  central 
organs.  The  qualities  of  f eeline  evince  no  deternunable  dependency 
upon  particular  external  bodily  orpins:  of  their  relation  to  the 
central  organ  we  know  nothing  cer&nly.  (d)  Feeling  is  blunted 
by  practice  and  habituation  in  a  way  which  differentiates  it  from 
sensation. 

Until  these  differences  have  been  resolved,  there  seems  to  be  no 
choice  but  to  accept  feeling  as  ultimately  distinct  from  sensation  in 
the  normal  human  consciousness. 
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Experimental  psyoholoffy  now  possesses  no  less  than  three  bibli- 
ographies. The  ZkltM.f,  Rjfch,  has  pnblished  vearly  indices  sinoa 
1889;  the  AnnSe  p9W)kologique  and  the  AycAoioatoal  Index  have  made 
a  beginning  with  the  Mteratore  of  1894.  All  t£ree  are  imperfect,  so 
that  all  three  most  be  consulted;  after  consoltationy  the  inqourer 
may  look  farther  for  himself. 

The  existence  of  three  yearly  indices  plainly  involves  much  need- 
less labor  and  expense.  There  is,  moreover,  an  especial  danser  in 
the  present  instance.  The  Pitych,  Index  for  1894  appeared  in  IkDurch, 
1895.  The  Ann6e  peych.  for  the  same  year,  adverused  for  March, 
seems  to  have  been  issued  in  April,  1895.  The  ZeitachrUt  index  for 
1891  is  dated  February,  1893;  that  for  1892,  August,  1893;  that  for 
1893,  October,  1894;  that  for  1894  is  unpublished  at  the  time  of  this 
writing.  It  may  verv  well  be  that  the  compilers  of  the  latter, 
trusting  that  the  Pitych,  Index  is  complete  for  American  titles,  ana 
the  Annie  peych.  for  French,  will  check  their  Hsts  by  reference  to 
the  two  previously  issued  indices.  Such  a  course  would  be  most 
unfortunate.  The  Index  is  incomplete  as  regards  the  United  States; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  first  three  pages  contain  two  French 
and  two  Italian  titles  (Nos.  22,  35,  46,  50}  which  do  not  appear  at  aU 
in  the  Annie  paych. 

Much  better  results  would  be  reached  by  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral bureau,— and  Germanv  has  the  claim  of  priority.  For  (1^  the 
Index  could  then  be  made  really  complete,  the  compilers  of  the 
Annie  peych.  being  responsible,  e,  p,,  for  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
titles;  ihe  compilers  of  the  Psych,  index^  for  English  and  American, 
and  the  German  compilers  for  the  rest.  (2)  International  cooper- 
ation would  render  possible  a  sifting  of  the  titles  included  in  the 
bibliography,  and  would  thus  ensure  the  elimination  of  certain  gro- 
tesque items  in  the  present  lists.  (3)  A  less  severe  draft  would  be 
maoe  upon  the  purse  of  the  individual  psychologist.  And  (4)  the 
way  would  be  paved  for  the  incorporation  of  the  psychological  out- 
put in  the  **  international  catalogue  of  scientino  literature"  now 
mooted  in  the  technical  journals.     Even  if  the  work  required  a  full 

Sear  for  its  completion,  proof-sheets,  issued  to  subscribers  as  pub- 
shed,  would  be  as  valuable  as  the  imperfect  lists  which  are  at 
present  obtainable  in  March  or  April. 

If  the  three  indices  continue  to  appear  side  by  side,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Annie  psych,  will  in  future  refrain  from  {ranslating 
foreign  titles  into  French.  The  proceeding  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  sound  bibliography.  And  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
works  catalogued  have  been  competentlv  reviewed  antecedently  to 
their  listing,  It  is  also  to  be  hopea  that  brief  characterizations  and 
appraisements  of  their  contents,  over  the  reviewer's  signatures, 
may  be  appended  to  their  titles. 

The  Visual  Quauties. 

It  has  been  customary  to  accredit  sight  with  about  41.000  qualities 
of  color  and  brightness.  The  scatterea  statements  in  tne  literature 
seemed  to  justify  the  assumption  that  there  were  some  800  distin- 
guishable brightnesses  between  the  limits  of  the  deepest  black  and 
the  most  dazzling  white;  some  200  distinguishable  colors  in  a  solar 
spectrum  of  average  intensity:  and  some  200  distinguishable  de- 
crees of  saturation  for  each  of  tnese  200  qualities  (not  800,  as  might 
be  imagined,  since  brightness  discrimination  suffers  very  consider- 
ably by  the  intermixture  of  homogeneous  with  the  mixed  light);  in 
all,  41,000,  more  or  less,  and  probably  more. 
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RrofesBor  KSnig  has  recently  oompnted  the  number  of  diBorimi- 
nable  apeotral  colors,  and  the  number  of  briehtnesses  from  limen 
to  tenmnus  of  stimnlation  {ZeUtachr.f,  Psych.j  vin,  pp.  875  ff.).  He 
gives  the  former  as  160,  the  latter  as  660.  If  these  numbers  are  cor- 
rect, the  total  falls  to  about  83,000.  It  may  very  well  be.  however, 
that  Professor  K5nig  has  underestimated  the  number  of  qualities 
on  the  brightness  scale. 

Tbb  Spbotbum  Top. 

If  a  top  composed  of  black  and  white  sectors  is  rotated  at  a  cer- 
tain  most  favorable  rapidity  and  in  a  certain  most  favorable  illmni. 
nation,  the  white  clearly  takes  on  the  tint  of  the  spectral  color 
series,  from  red  to  violet.  This  fact  has  been  recently  discussed  at 
length  in  various  scientiflc  journals;  and  Messrs.  Newton  &  Oo.,  of 
London,  have  even  taken  out  a  copyright  on  the  manufactiue  of 
the  requisite  black  and  white  discs  for  demonstzation  of  the  phc" 
nomenon. 

Professor  Oattell  has  pointed  out  (Scienoe,  July  5, 1895)  that  the 
spectrum  top  was  known  to  Fechner  In  1838,  and  that  an  explana- 
tion of  its  colors  has  been  offered  by  Rood  (1860),  Briicke  (1864), 
and  Aubert  (1865).  Aubert  gives  two  patterns  (Phys.  d,  Netzhaut^ 
pp.  855,  878).  Helmholtz  also  devotes  some  pages  to  the  top,  figur- 
ing two  disc  patterns  (JPhye.  OpWe^  1867.  pp.  380,  381;  new  ed.,  pp. 
530,  531).  The  demonstration  of  the  subjective  e^ectrum  by  its  aid 
is  a  familiar  experiment  in  psychophysical  laboratories  (cSf.  San- 
ford's  LaJboraJUyiry  Course^  ch.  -vi). 

The  Nbw  Modbl  Kinbsimbteb. 

The  following  cuts  illustrate  the  new  model  arm-rest  andkinesime- 
ter  constructed  at  the  Yale  workshop  for  the  Oomell  Laboratory 
and  described  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  Journal  . 


Nbw  Modbl  abm-bbst. 


OOHOKESgES,  ETO. 

The  slxty-thirdannualmeetingoftbe  British  Hedloal  ABSOoI&tloQ 
VAB  held  in  London  July  30  to  Angnst  2,  1896.  Dr.  MIokle  was 
preaideDt,  and  Drs.  McDowall,  Nicolson,  Rayner,  Savage,  Shaw  and 
weatherly  Tioe-preridente  of  the  p^oaol<^oai  section.  DiscoB- 
rions  were  held  on  the  Treatment  of  UelanohoUa  (Introdnoed  by 
Dr.  R^ner),  on  loBanltv  la  Relation  to  Criminal  ReaponBlbllit? 
(Dr.  S&adaley),  and  on  Epilepsy  and  its  Relation  to  Inaanlty  (Dr. 
Oowers).  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Bond  on  the  "  Relation  of  Dia- 
betes to  Insanity; "  by  Dr.  Head  on  "Mental  SymptomB  in  Relation  to 
BodllyDIseasesm  theSane;"by  Dr.  Uaade  on  ^'Mental  Symptoms 
in  Relation  bo  Exophthalmic  Qoitre;"  by  Dr.  Reynolds  on  "Mental 
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Symptoms  of  Bodilv  Diseases:"  by  Dr.  Shaw  on  "  The  Early  Symp- 
toms of  Insanity;'' by  Dr.  Cfampbell  on  **A  Oomparlson  of  the 
Breaking-strain  of  Ribs  in  the  Sajie  and  the  Insane;''  by  Dr.  Percy 
Smith  on  "Voluntary  Boarders  in  Asylums;"  by  Dr.  Savage  on 
**  Insanity  in  Oonduct:"  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  on  the  ''Operative 
Treatment  of  Idiocy; ''  ana  by  Dr.  Weatherly  on  the  ''  Law  in  Rela- 
tion to  Single  Patients." 

Thb  Latb  Pbofbssob  Olivbb. 

The  death  of  Professor  J.  E.  Oliver  of  Cornell  University  should 
not  pass  unchronioled  by  psychological  journals.  Professor  Oliver's 
interest  in  psychological  questions  is  shown  by  his  paper  on  "  A 
Mathematical  View  of  Free-will "  (Philosophical  BevieWy  May,  1892), 
and  by  his  participation  in  Miss  Parrish's  study  of  the  cutaneous 
estimation  of  open  and  filled  space  (this  Journal,  January,  1805). 
He  also  read  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Pillsbury's  paper  (published  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Journal),  having  followed  the  investi- 
gation closely  from  its  beginning. 

Two  of  the  problems  which  Professor  Oliver  had  in  mind  for  solu- 
tion duriiig  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  psychological  in 
nature.  The  first  was  that  of  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
discriminable  visual  Qualities  (brightnesses  and  colors).  He  was 
keenly  interested  in  tne  recent  developments  of  optical  theory,  and 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  identity  or  difference  of  saturations 
and  illuminations.  The  other— which  was  eminently  characteristic 
of  him— was  that  of  attaching  a  mathematical  or  quasi-mathemati- 
cal value  to  happiness.  The  ingredients  of  happiness  were  to  be 
tabulated,  by  siia  of  the  quesHonnaire;  and  theee  ingredients  to  be 
**  weighted ''  in  accordance  with  their  statistical  place  in  the  whole 
series.  The  plan,  if  realized,  would  enable  us  to  mark  off  the  units 
upon  what  the  Professor  at  tne  Breakfast  Table  calls  **  the  dyna- 
mometer of  happiness." 

News  fbom  the  Labobatobies. 

Professor  Kiilpe,  for  many  years  Wundt's  chief  assistant  at  IfCip- 
zig]  has  been  caUea  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Wfirzburg.  Tne 
University  possesses  at  present  no  psychological  laboratory. 

Dr.  E.  Meumann,  the  author  of  unportant  researches  on  the 
<*  time-sense"  and  on  rhythm,  will  succeed  Dr.  EUlpe  at  the  Leip- 
ziginstitute. 

Professor  Stumpf  is  busy  furnishing  a  large  laboratory  at  Berlin; 
and  Professor  Ebbinghaus  will  inaugurate  one  at  Breslau.  Dr. 
Schumann,  who  has  been  associated  with  Professor  Mtiller  at 
Gottingen,  goes  to  Berlin,  without  habilitating,  as  Stumpf 's  assist- 
ant. Dr.  Pilzecker  (who  has  written  on  the  attention  under 
MUller's  direction)  succeeds  Dr.  Schumann. 

M.  V.  Henri,  one  of  the  coUaborators  of  M.  Binet  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  Introduction  d  la  peychologie  expfyrimentaXe^  is  working  for 
the  Leipzig  Doctorate  with  wundt. 

Dr.  Marbe,  the  inventor  of  the  new  rotation  apparatus,  becomes 
assistant  to  Professor  Martins  at  Bonn. 

Professor  Wundt  is  engaged  upon  a  new  edition  of  his  Logik. 
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SEX  AND  ABT. ' 


By  Colin  A.  Scott, 

Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University. 

Introductory.  In  the  following  imges  the  attempt  is  made 
to  connect,  on  a  psychological  basis,  extremes,  which  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Socrates^  were  felt  to  be  in  vital  relationship 
witii  each  other.  In  modem  times,  Schopenhaar'  may  be  said 
to  have  treated  the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  but  its  psy- 
chology, despite  the  increasing  interest  in  each  of  tiie  terms 
involved,  has  heretofore  been  neglected.  The  present  article 
bases  the  connection  on  the  one  hand,  the  equivalence  and 
interchangeability  on  the  other,  of  the  sexusd  passions  (in- 
cluding the  Anger- Fears)  and  the  more  intellectual  instincts 
of  Art,  Eeligion,  and  the  interests  and  enthusiasms  generally, 
upon  the  fundamental  quality  of  erethism  found  in  every 
animal  cell.  The  psychological  expression  of  this  bodily 
state  is  traced  from  its  simplest  manifestation,  through  animsd 
combat  and  courting,  the  courting  of  the  lower  races,  and  the 
ensuing  and  accompanying  religious,  dramatic,  and  otherwise 
symboUc  phenomena  of  Phallicism  (all  to  be  regarded  as  es- 
sentially subdivisions  of  courting)  to  the  more  complex  condi- 
tions of  modem  times.  Sexual  perversions  are  regarded  as 
atavistic  degenerations,  failures,  or  fetichisms  of  the  psycho- 
logical laws  of  courting.     Modern  art  is  represented  as  being 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  article  I  have  much  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledgmg  the  kind  and  sympathetic  assistance  of  Pres.  G.  Stan- 
ley H^,  oy  whom  the  subject  was  suggested,  and  with  whom  I  con- 
ferred frequent]^  in  its  elaboration. 

*  Of.  Plato's  "Symposium." 

^Of.  his  doctrine  of  "Will  (of  which  the  focus  is  sex)  and  Idea." 
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the  psychical  ez^pression  of  an  erethism  which  is  an  eqaiva- 
lent,  and  historically  a  derivative,  of  that  of  sex ;  and  as  being 
therefore  an  overflow  of  some  of  the  deepest  emotions  as  weU 
as  a  product  of  the  intellectual  capacities.  A  plea  is  thus 
entered  for  the  emphasis  of  those  activities  which  will  form 
the  noblest  and  most  natural  irradiations  of  this  plastic  and 
variable  passion  of  sex.  A  full  portrayal  of  the  facts  which 
support  this  view  has  not  been  possible  within  the  limits  of 
a  single  article.  Eeferences  are,  however,  made  in  sufficient 
number,  it  is  hoped,  to  enable  the  reader  to  complete  the 
picture  by  efforts  of  his  own. 

Erethism.  The  phenomenon  of  erethism  is  one  which  in- 
volves the  most  profound  and  varied  elements  of  the  bodily 
structure.  It  is  indeed  a  constant  accompaniment  of  animal 
life.  The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  protozoa  show  this 
function  in  operation  indifferently  at  any  portion  of  the  body 
and  before  the  differentiation  of  any  subservient  structure, 
while  the  alternate  erection  and  flaccidity  of  the  metazoan 
cell,  shown  by  Mosso,  Hodge,  and  others,  to  depend  upon 
nutrition  and  to  correspond  to  states  of  activity  and  fatigue, 
carry  this  function  into  every  part  of  the  most  highly 
develox>ed  organism .  Among  the  higher  animals  this  capacity 
differs  with  different  tissues  and  groups  of  cells,  with  the  age 
and  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  with  sex,  while  it  often 
seems  to  follow  a  certain  rhythm  not  directly  dependent  upon 
the  environment. 

At  no  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  is  the  phenomenon 
of  erethism  more  evident  and  more  important  than  at  the  time 
of  reproduction.  Balbiani  describes  the  extraordinary  agita- 
tion of  the  paramoecia,  which,  he  thinks,  the  want  of  nourish- 
ment Is  not  sufficient  to  explain.  ''They  seek  and  pursue 
each  other,  go  from  one  to  the  other,  touching  with  their 
cilia,  sticking  together  for  some  moments  in  the  attitude  of 
sexual  contact  and  then  freeing  themselves  in  order  to  join 
some  other.  These  curious  plays  by  which  these  animalcules 
seem  to  provoke  each  other  to  sexual  union  last  often  many 
days  before  they  become  final."  ^  The  conjugation  of  these 
animals  depends,  it  is  to  be  observed,  upon  ^e  local  erethism 
and  erection  of  corresponding  portions  of  their  bodies  through 
which  their  union  is  effected. 

With  the  paramoecia  there  are  no  permanent  sexual  organs. 
The  whole  of  the  body  is  the  medium  of  excitement,  and  the 
whole  living  contei^ts  of  each  body  flow  together  and  are  in- 
dividually lost  in  the  act  of  conjugation.  Among  the  metazoa, 
on  the  contrary,  a  portion  only  of  the  body  is  usu^y  sacrificed, 

^Beannis,  ^'Sensations  Internes,"  p.  61. 
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but  this  sacrifice  is  accompanied  normally  by  an  evolation 
and  loss  of  energy  which  profoandly  afiect  the  organism  and 
which  often  result  in  exhaustion  and  sometimes  in  death. 
With  the  metazoa,  also,  as  specialization  advances,  the  sexual 
erethism  becomes  accented  in  certain  directions.  Definite 
sexual  organs  become  developed.  The  reproductive  glands, 
organs  of  intromission,  of  stimulation  and  attraction,  make 
their  appearance,  while  the  nervous  system,  itself  a  highly 
erethic  tissue,  comes  to  bind  together  these  different  organs 
and  unite  them  with  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

That  the  capacity  for  sexual  erethism  is  closely  connected 
with  the  physiological  condition  mediated  in  the  higher  animals 
by  the  sympathetic  system,  and  that  it  acts  and  reacts  upon  it, 
is  shown  by  the  effect  of  climate,  food,  drugs,  hunger,  disease, 
age,  and  hereditary  constitution,  in  favoring  or  retarding  re- 
productive functions.  The  sympathetic  nervous  connection 
between  the  generative  organs  and  the  stomach  and  alimen- 
tary canal,  for  example,  is  one  which  is  exceedingly  close. 
Says  Dr.  Edward  Tilt :  ^  *«The  debauch^  and  the  rou^  are  fre- 
quently at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  the  annoyance  of  their 
sufferings  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach."  These  sensations — 
<<  of  gnawing  and  tearing,  sinking  and  faintness,  rawness,  not 
pain,  but  an  irritation  worse  to  bear  than  pain  " — are  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  too  great  reaction  of  the  sexual  organs  on  the 
central  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Drugs  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity,  especially  of 
the  skin,  act  also  as  aphrodisiacs.  The  effect  of  baths  in 
either  stimulating  or  aUaying  sexual  feeling  shews  the  con- 
nection with  the  skin.  Moderate  muscular  activity  acts 
directly  on  the  erectile  muscles  and  indirectly  through  the 
nervous  system.    To  quote  LaGrange :  ^ 

Bringing  the  muscles  into  action  always  produces  important 
modifications  in  the  processes  of  the  great  organic  functions.  There 
is  an  active  congestion  of  all  the  organs  during  violent  exercise, 
hence  more  active  performance  of  function. 

The  indirect  action  through  the  brain  may  be  of  still  greater 
imi)ortance. 

Stimulation  of  the  brain  may  b^  very  great  under  the  influence 
of  active  congestion  brought  about  by  muscular  action.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  made  drunk  by  movement,  and  in  certain  brains  pre- 
disposed either  by  their  native  organization  or  by  exalted  ideas  or 
passion,  muscular  action  is  often  the  prelude  to  actions  resembling 
those  of  intoxication  and  even  of  madness. 

The  effect  that  a  muscular  exercise  has  in  thus  extending  a 

'^Change  of  life,"  p.  96. 
^'^Physiology  of  Booily  Exercise,"  p.  28. 
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state  of  erethism  may  help  to  explain  the  apparently  anneces- 
sary  activity  of  many  animals  preliminary  to  copulation. 

Beaanis^  notes  the  importance  of  the  somatic  background  in 
seznal  excitement.  ''Sexual  sensations,"  says  he,  ''are  func- 
tional sensations.  Here  the  whole  functional  apparatus  ap- 
I>ears  to  be  constituted  for  the  most  lively  and  exalted  enjoy- 
ment." The  numerous  nervous  fibres  and  the  end  organs 
(genital  corpuscles)  are  not,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to  account 
for  this.  The  cause  must  be  sought  rather  in  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  genital  apparatus  and  all  the  other 
I>arts  of  the  organism.  These  relations  are  very  evident  at 
the  time  of  puberty.  When  the  generative  apx>aratus  acquires 
its  development,  the  other  organs  participate  in  the  impulsion. 
This  is  due  to  ^e  nervous  connection  rather  ttian  to  that  of 
the  blood.  Every  modification  of  the  sexual  organs  and  every 
excitement  will  then  have  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system  and 
through  it  on  the  whole  organism,  nervous  centres,  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles,  heart  and  vessels,  glands,  etc., — 
everything  is  affected.  As  the  local  excitation  gradually  in- 
creases, so  does  that  of  the  general  system.  One  has  all  the 
conditions  of  an  excess  of  functional  activity  and  of  exceptional 
intensity. 

Clouston^  gives  an  interesting  case  showing  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  sexual  erethism  with  the  brain. 

A  gentleman  at  the  age  of  fortv-nine  had  been  for  twenty-six 
years  subject  to  regularly  recurring  brain  exaltation  every  four 
weeks.  The  niaus  generattvas  is  greatly  increased,  and  he  says  that 
if  in  that  condition  he  has  full  and  free  seminal  emissions  during 
sleep  the  excitement  passes  off;  if  not  it  goes  on.  Fall  doses  of 
bromides  and  iodides  and  sometimes  a  long  walk  will  stop  the 
excitement  and  sometimes  not. 

And  in  another  place : 

American  physicians  tell  us  that  there  are  some  schools  in  Boston 
that  turn  out  young  ladies  so  highly  educated  that  every  particle 
of  their  spare  fat  is  consumed  by  the  brain-cells  that  subserve  the 
functions  of  cognition  and  memory.  If  these  young  women  do 
marry,  they  seldom  have  more  than  one  or  two  children,  and  only 
puny  creatures  at  that, whom  they  cannot  nurse,  and  who  either  die 
in  vouth  or  grow  up  to  be  feeble-minded  folk.  Their  mothers  had 
not  only  used  up  for  another  purpose  their  own  reproductive 
energy,  but  also  most  of  that  wmch  they  should  have  transmitted 

to  their  children Why  should  we  spoil  a  good  mother  by 

mining  an  ordinary  grammarian  ?  ^ 

Sex  itself  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
erethic   condition.    According  to  Geddes  and  Thompson,'^ 

^''Sensations  Internes,"  p.  242. 

>*'Mental  Diseases."  p.  223. 

^Of.  also  Edward  Clarke,  M.  D.,  in^"Sex  in  Education,"  1880. 

*  "  Evolution  of  Sex." 
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we  mast  recognize  a  male  and  female  diathesis.  The 
qaality  of  ^'maleness"  consists  in  activity,  energy,  vari- 
ability, tiie  prodaction  of  a  greater  abundance  of  waste 
products,  and  is  typified  by  ttie  ever  restless  sperm  cell; 
that  of  ''  femaleness''  in  quiescence,  greater  x>ower  of  nutri- 
tive absorption,  and  less  x>ower  to  evolve  energy.  ^'The 
males  are  stronger,  handsomer,  or  more  emotional,  simply 
because  they  are  males,  t.  e.,  of  more  active  physiological 
habit  than  their  mates.     .      .  The  males  live  at  a  loss, 

are  more  katabolic  —  disruptive  changes  tending  to  prepon- 
derate in  the  sum  of  changes  in  their  living  matter  or  proto- 
plasm. The  females,  on  the  other  hand,  live  at  a  profit,  are 
more  anabolic — constructive  processes  piedominating  in  their 
life,  whence,  indeed,  the  capacity  of  bearing  offspring.''  The 
greater  preponderance  in  the  females  of  the  higher  animals  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  in  the  male  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
as  well  as  his  greater  muscularity,  would  be  a  natunJ  out- 
come of  this  difference. 

Erethism  of  any  kind  in  both  male  and  female  represents  a 
katabolic  crisis,  and  while  depending  ui)on  a  more  stable 
past  physiological  condition,  is  itself  disruptive  in  its  nature. 
A  sudden  check  in  food  will  greatly  increase  multiplication 
among  lower  forms.  In  some  cases  ''the  female  forms  numer- 
ous germ  cells  and  terminates  her  individual  life  by  bursting." 
''Both  Weismann  and  Goette  note  how  many  insects  (locusts, 
butterfiies,  ephemerids,  etc.)  die  a  few  hours  after  the  pro- 
duction of  ova.  The  exhaustion  is  fatal  and  the  males  are 
also  involved.  In  fact,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  kata- 
bolic temperament,  it  is  the  males  which  are  especially  liable 
to  exhaustion.  ...  In  higher  animals  the  fatality  of  the 
reproductive  sacrifice  has  been  greatly  lessened,  yet  death 
may  tragically  persist  even  in  human  life  as  the  direct 
nemesis  of  love.''^ 

But  not  only  of  reproduction,  of  life  itself  it  might  be  said 
that  it  is  a  masterly  retreat  toward  the  grave.  The  process 
of  the  years  has  nevertheless  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
continually  wider  margin  for  the  individual.  We  die,  but 
we  have  learned  to  live  in  doing  so.  Hence  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  sexual  life,  rooted  as  it  is  in  death,  has  become  so 
richly  provided  with  a  margin  of  health  and  energy  that  its 
normal  activity  conserves  and  stimulates  the  organism  in- 
stead of  necessitaing  its  destruction.  The  moderate  bearing 
of  children,  despite  its  physiological  exi>ense,  is  well  known 
to  be  conducive  to  health.  Minot'  shews  that  with  the  guinea 

*  Oeddes  and  Thompson,  op.  oit. 
'  Journal  of  PhytMogy^  May,  '91. 
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pig  the  prodaction  of  offspring  is  a  stimnlas  to  growth. 
Neither  should  coition  have  an  injarioas  effect,  ^ys  LaUe- 
mand,  as  quoted  by  Acton :  ^  ''When  connection  is  followed  by 
a  joyoas  feeling,  a  bien  Sire  gSnSralj  as  well  as  fresh  vigor  ; 
when  the  head  feels  lighter,  the  body  more  elastic  and  ready 
for  work  ;  when  a  greater  disposition  to  exercise  or  intellect- 
nal  labor  arises,  and  the  genital  organs  evince  an  increase 
of  vigor  and  activity,  we  may  infer  that  an  imperious  want 
has  been  satisfied  within  the  limits  necessary  for  health. 
The  happy  influence  which  all  the  organs  experience  is  simi- 
lar to  tliat  which  follows  the  accomplishment  of  every  func- 
tion necessary  to  the  economy." 

Specialization.  The  movement  of  specialization  in  the 
sexual  organs  and  the  functions  of  erethism  has  had  for  start- 
ing point  the  reproductive  cell.  At  first,  almost  any  cell 
suffices  as  a  germ.  Later,  tissues  of  comparatively  undiffer- 
entiated cells  are  set  apart,  as  ovaries  and  testes.  Morpho- 
logically, these  glands  differ  from  others  in  luising  from  the 
mesoderm.  Functionally,  they  are  characterized  by  their 
capacity  for  erethism,  ^eir  marked  periodicity,  and  their 
reciprocal  action  upon  the  rest  of  the  organism.  During  the 
mating  season  they  are  found  to  be  greatly  swollen  and 
gorged  with  blood.  In  man,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  and  eroto- 
mania are  closely  connected  with  a  morbid  erethism  of  these 
glands,  while  their  loss  frequently  causes  profound  physio- 
logical changes,  more  marked,  Indeed,  than  the  loss  of  any 
ot^er  organ  not  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

But,  although  these  glands  are  the  starting  point,  and  al- 
ways retain  Uieir  primary  importance,  it  is  not  long  before 
accessory  organs  are  developed  which,  in  awakening  the 
superadded  sexual  activities,  stand  between  the  primary 
organs  and  the  general  system.  Goltz,'  for  instance,  has 
shown  that  with  the  male  frog  it  is  not  the  testes,  but  the 
pressure  of  the  seminal  fluid  in  the  receptacles  ttiat  directly 
leads  to  copulation.  The  testes  may  be  cut  or  taken  out  (of 
the  brainless  male  animal)  without  lessening  his  grasp,  while 
section  of  the  receptacles  has  an  immediate  effect.  If,  how- 
ever, they  are  now  filled  with  milk  or  other  fiuid,  the  old 
stimulus  is  again  exerted.  When  other  organs  are  developed, 
such  as  the  prostate  gland,  ejaculatory  ducts,  erectile  mus- 
cles, ditoris,  penis,  and  vagina,  these  come  to  occupy  a  sim- 
ilar position  with  regard  to  the  general  system.  Castration, 
toT  example,  does  not  always  incapacitate  for  sexual  union, 

i«The  Functions  and  Diseases  of  the  Beprodnctive  Organs," 
p.  18S. 
'^  •  (« Die  Begattung  des  Frdches." 
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nor  prevent  masturbation.  Ovariotomy  does  not  always 
diminish  sexual  feeling.  An  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
prostate  is  often  the  cause  of  sexual  excitement,  and  of  un- 
duly frequent  nocturnal  emissions.  Irritation  of  the  glans, 
due  to  phimosis  or  other  causes,  sometimes  precipitates  the 
sexual  orgasm.  Excision  of  the  clitoris  is  often  successful  in 
nymphomania. 

The  reflex  connections  of  these  organs,  known  to  be  situated 
in  the  lumbar  re^on  of  the  cord,  must  be  connected  with  them 
as  necessary  to  their  functions,  but  while  they  are  undoubt- 
edly connected  with  the  brain,  nothing  is  known  of  the  neural 
paths.  That  the  brain  acts  as  an  ii^bitory  agent  is  shown 
by  the  erections  and  involutary  emissions  following  decapita- 
tion of  criminals. 

Beaunis^  states  that ''  TarchanoS  has  seen  stimulation  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  in  the  frog  immediately  stop  the 
coupling.  The  optic  thalami,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Albertoni,  have  the  same  function  in  the  tortoise." 
Jacobson^  quotes  Eckhardt  to  the  effect  that  by  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  crura,  x>ons  and  upper  cervical  region  of  the 
cord,  distinct  erection  of  the  penis  could  be  produced,  and 
states  that — 

Bv  other  fibres  the  reflex  act  which  constitutes  erection  mav  be 
inhibited  from  the  brain.  .  .  .  While  the  influence  of  the  brain  in 
producing  erection  is  evoked  by  sexual  thoughts,  or  by  sight,  it  is 
arrested  or  removed  by  vigorous  mental  employment  or  brain- work. 
The  importance  of  the  controlling  fibres  which  run  downwards 
from  the  brain  is  shown  when  these  are  interrupted  by  fracture  or 
fMslocation  of  the  cervical  cord.  Priapism  appears  as  soon  as  the 
effects  of  the  concussion  have  passed  away. 

The  sight,  sound,  odor,  or  merely  the  mental  images  of  ob- 
jects of  desire  are  capable  of  producing  sexual  excitement. 
As  Bibot  says  :  ''It  is  evident  that  impressions  must  reach 
the  brain,  since  they  are  felt,  and  because  there  are  centres 
from  which  the  psychic  incitations  are  transmitted  to  the 
sexual  organs  in  order  to  arouse  them  into  action." 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  accessory  organs  are 
sometimes  quite  remote  from  the  primary  glands,  as  in  the 
male  frog,  where  there  is  no  intromittent  organ,  but  where 
the  arm  and  breast  are  highly  sensitive  to  ttie  shape  of  the 
female,  easily  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  male  even 
when  this  is  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  female.  The  swollen 
thumb  probably  increases  this  sensitiveness  in  some  way . 
The  reflex  apparatus  is  here  lodged  in  the  thoracic  region. 

*  "Sensations  Internee,"  p.  60. 

'"Diseases  of  the  Male  Organs  of  Generation,"  p.  479. 
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Removal  of  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  arm  stops  oopnlation, 
even  when  removal  of  the  head  fails  to  ^eot  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  complexity  of  a  namber  of  different  i>arts  united  by 
nervous  paths  to  subserve  one  function  and^  therefore,  prac- 
tically to  form  one  organ,  allows  of  great  plasticity  in  their 
use  and  development.  Some  part  of  the  system  may  drop 
out  without  preventing  the  function  of  the  rest.  In  dogs, 
for  example,  Uiere  are  no  vesiculse  seminales,  which  lack  is 
the  cause  of  their  exceedingly  prolonged  coition.  In  man  the 
corpus  spongiosum  may  be  useless  without  destroying  pleas- 
ure or  cai)acity.  Closely  allied  species  present  ttie  greatest 
variety  in  their  sexual  organs.  Among  species  of  the  same 
genus,  parthenogenesis  may  be  the  rule  in  one,  sexual  repro- 
duction in  the  other.  Darwin  notes  that  <' secondary  sex- 
ual characteristics  are  essentially  liable  to  vary  both 
with  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  domestica- 
tion.'' 

Plasticity  is  better  marked  in  the  more  recent  organs  of  the 
system.  Diseases  of  the  urethra,  the  prostate,  and  the  func- 
tions of  erection  are  more  common  than  diseases  of  the  pri- 
mary  glands,  and  when  these  are  affected,  it  is  frequently  due 
to  the  initial  failure  of  some  other  x>ortion,  as  when  irritable 
prostate  causes  too  frequent  emissions,  ending  finally  in  im- 
potence. The  nervous  connections  which  determine  the 
length  of  the  orgasm  and  the  succession  of  the  functions  con- 
stituting copulation  are  still  more  easily  deranged,  and  most 
easily  of  all  the  associations  in  the  brain  represented  psycho- 
logically by  sexual  images  and  desires.  That  these  last  are 
not  simply  necessary  reflexes,  but  superadded  organs  and 
functions,  is  shown  by  their  persistence  after  the  primary 
organs  have  been  destroyed.  The  most  libidinous  of  men, 
also,  are  often  those  who  are  entirely  impotent,  as  if  the  sex- 
ual erethism  had  concentrated  itself  entirely  upon  the  organs 
that  remain. 

The  separation  of  the  seoces  and  the  gradual  dropping  of 
parthenogenesis  is  one  of  the  most  important  stadia  in  the 
progress  of  life.  Either  sexual  or  asexual  generation  may 
occur  among  the  protozoans,  codlenterates,  worms,  tunicates 
and  arthropods,  although  it  is  only  in  some  classes  of  the 
protozoans  where  sexual  methods  are  not  found  at  some 
period  in  the  life  of  the  species.  The  echinoderms,  molluscs 
and  vertebrata  are  always  sexual.  Hermaphroditism,  where 
different  sex  organs  occur  on  the  same  individual,  is  quite 
characteristic  of  primitive  species.  In  many  worms  copula- 
tion occurs  in  pairs,  when  the  male  and  female  organs  of  eadi 
are  brought  reciprocally  in  contaoty  or  in  chainsi  when  eadi 
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animal  is  in  contact  with  two  others,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  end.  This  exception  is  interesting  as  causing 
the  inactivity  of  a  male  organ  on  one  side  and  a  female  on  the 
other,  practically  a  monosexual  arrangement  and  suggesting 
an  evolutionary  transition. 

That  the  separation  of  the  sexes  always  presupposes  an 
underlying  unity  is  indicated  by  many  facts.  The  same 
organ  in  some  species  produces  both  eggs  and  si>ermatozoa, 
either  at  the  same  or  at  diJSerent  times.  Accidental  or 
reversionary  hermaphroditism,  where  one-half  of  the  animal 
is  male  and  the  other  female,  the  morphological  correspond- 
ence of  male  and  female  organs,  the  male  uterus,  for  example, 
are  cases  in  point  In  tiie  frog,  the  testicles  grow  up  round 
the  ovaries,  when  if  the  sex  is  to  be  male  the  latter  are  ab- 
sorbed. Even  in  the  human  embryo  it  is  the  sixth  week  be- 
fore the  sex  can  be  distinguished. 

As  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  the  reproductive  instinct, 
although  retaining  its  unity,  becomes  diJSerentiated  in  two 
directions,  primarily  dei>endent  upon  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  and  corresponding  to  their  differences.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  more  anabolic,  nutritive,  feminine  instinct  of  care 
for  the  young,  on  the  other  the  katabolic,  more  erethic  and 
masculine  instinct  of  sex,  originating  in,  radiating  from,  and 
culminating  in  the  act  of  copulation.  These  two  instincts 
mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other,  and  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  neither  is  complete  without  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  other.  They  are  both  represented  in  either  sex, 
although  the  sexual  instinct  is  generally  stronger  in  the  male. 

Radiation.  The  specialization  of  the  sexual  organs,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  devdopment 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  between  tliis  and  the  most 
lecent  or  accessory  of  these  organs,  the  bond  of  union, 
although  not  more  fundamental  and  x>ermeating,  is  yet  more 
direct  and  close.  As  we  ascend  the  animal  soEde,  we  find  a 
number  of  organs  more  remotely  but  yet  definitely  connected 
with  the  reproductive  functions,  organs,  to  wit,  of  stimulation, 
prehension,  and  attraction,  dei>ending  increasingly  for  their 
activity  upon  the  higher  senses  and  ttie  brain,  and  giving 
rise  to  functions  more  distinctly  psychological.  In  many 
cases  portions  of  the  body  primarily  develop^  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  hair,  feathers,  voice,  etc.,  are  turned  to  account 
in  sexual  stimulation  and  selection,  and  functions  connected 
with  the  sexual  life  and  developed  under  its  influence  may 
again  become  imi>ortant  in  the  immediate  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. Ooltz,  in  his  classic  exi>eriments  on  &e  frog,  has 
shown  that  every  i>art  of  the  female  exercises  an  attraction 
on  the  male,  even  little  bits  of  flesh  floating  in  the  water. 
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<*  Bat|'*  as  Beaanis  has  it,  '^  he  was  not  able  to  determine  by 
what  sensitiye  avenue  this  attraction  was  exercised,  since 
every  organ  of  sense  may  be  sucoessively  destroyed  in  differ- 
ent males  withont  any  of  them  ceasing  to  couple."  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  characteristic  feature  of  sex  is  the  law  of 
irradiation,  which  might  be  stated  as  follows : 

Starting  from  the  act  of  copulation^  the  sexual  instinct 
tends  to  unaen  and  become  more  complicated^  until  the  whole 
of  the  organism  is  involved  in  its  activity. 

This  law  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  si>ecialization  and  the 
erethism  of  sex.  Sexual  union  is  proi>erly  the  climax  of  an  ere- 
thism which  iuYolyes  the  whole  economy,  but  more  especially 
those  special  organs  of  radiation,  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. 

Many  species  quite  low  in  the  animal  scale  show  traces  of 
this  feature.  Annelids,  snails,  slugs,  many  crustaceans  and 
insects  betray  unusual  excitement  at  pairing  times,  and  fre- 
quently i>ossess  '^ love-arrows"  and  other  organs  of  stimula- 
tion not  necessary  to  propagation,  but  serving  to  spread  the 
erethism  to  the  largest  possible  extent.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals sight  and  hearing,  with  their  cerebral  connections,  take 
the  place  of  other  means  of  stimulation.  With  mammals  the 
sense  of  smell  occupies  a  position  of  importance,  even  in  the 
highest  species. 

/Selection.  As  the  sexual  instinct  develops,  concomitantly  of 
course  with  the  whole  organism,  the  differentiation  due  to  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  and  the  progress  of  irradiation  becomes 
more  apparent.  Instead  of  a  simple  mutual  approach,  we 
find  the  male  more  generally  seeking  the  female,  fighting 
with  other  males  for  her  possession,  and  actively  displaying 
for  her  benefit  his  physical  prowess  and  other  charms.  The 
differentiation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  its  concentration  in 
the  male,  itself  tends  to  further  radiation.  Sexual  selection 
now  makes  its  appearance,  and,  according  to  either  Wallace's 
or  Darwin's  theory,  favors  the  descendants  of  those  females 
which  have  the  x>owers  of  comparison  or  observation, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  leads  them  to  choose,  when  they 
do  so  choose,  the  most  capable,  clever,  and  vigorous  males. 
The  direct  rivalry  of  the  males  weeds  out  tiie  inefficient, 
and  here  a  relative  tire  or  exhaustion  of  either  the  physical 
powers  or  the  more  psychical  qualities  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance will  have  the  same  effect  as  complete  d^eat  or  death. 
Success  is  gained  when  the  opposing  male,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, no  longer  feels  like  proposing.  In  relationship  to  the 
other  motives  of  his  being,  the  sexual  instinct  has  been  de- 
feated. The  relatively  incai>acitated  mide,  even  when  he 
obtains  a  mate,  will  leave  descendants  less  able  in  the  struggle 
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for  existence,  and  less  likely  themselves  to  continue  their  line 
of  descent. 

With  the  added  inherited  possibilities  of  irradiation  and  the 
increasing  demands  for  higher  physical  and  psychical  quali- 
ties, the  sexual  instinct  is  thus  being  continually  brought  up 
to  pass  a  new  examination.  When  successful,  it  not  only 
fills  the  old  paths  and  satisfies  their  demands,  but,  true  to  ita 
origin,  carries  the  process  still  further  on. 

Combat.  In  the  higher  animals,  the  sub-departments 
of  this  examination  are  courting  and  combat,  two  divisions 
of  the  sexual  instinct  which  mutually  support  each  other,  al- 
tiiough  one  is  often  more  predominant  in  a  given  species  than 
the  other,  or  may  even  obtain  exclusive  possession.  But  that 
one  does  not  in  most  cases  entirely  sux>ersede  the  other  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  many  birds  and  mammals  continue  courting 
after  selection  has  been  made.  Those  birds,  e.  a.,  which  are 
best  provided  with  weapons  of  offense  are  suso  the  most 
assiduous  in  courting.  While  stags  are  fighting,  a  doe  will 
sometimes  make  her  escape  with  another  stag.  The  same  is 
related  of  the  cax>ercailzie.  ^  The  fact,  too,  that  so  much  of 
the  combat  is  merely  a  harmless  rivalry  makes  it  difficult  Uy 
say  where  combat  ends  and  courting  begins.  At  times  they 
may  even  become  identical.  Both,  at  least,  seem  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  demand  the  exercise  of  different  sides  of  the 
nature  of  both  the  males  and  females. 

The  animal  world  is  full  of  examples  of  the  operation  of  these 
instincts.  The  males  of  spiders  searen  eagerly  for  the  females,  and 
have  been  seen  to  fight  for  possession  of  them.  When  two  male 
field-crickets  are  confined  together,  they  fight  till  one  is  killed. 
The  Chinese  keep  species  of  mantis  in  cages  and  watch  them  fight 
Uke  game-cocks.  Many  beetles  fight  for  possession  of  the  females, 
and  some,  as  the  conmion  stag  beetle,  are  well  provided  for  this 
purpose  with  great  toothed  mandibles,  much  larser  than  those  of 
the  females.  "Hie  males  of  butterflies  sometimes  fight  together  in 
rivalry.  Male  sticklebacks  fight  furiously  in  presence  of  the 
females.  Thev  sometimes  rip  open  their  opponents  with  their  lat- 
eral spines.  "When  a  fish  is  conquered,  nis  gallant  bearing  for- 
sakes him;  his  gay  colors  fade  away,  and  he  hides  in  disgrace 
among  his  peaceable  companions."^  "The  male  salmon  are  con- 
stantly fighting  and  tei^ing  each  other  on  the  spawning  beds." 
The  teeth  differ  with  the  sexes  in  many  fish.  FroKS  have  been  ob- 
served fighting  with  much  violence  during  the  breeding  season. 
Many  lizards  are  very  quarrelsome.  The  combats  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can tree  lizard  usually  end  by  the  tail  of  the  vanquished  being 
eaten.  "Almost  sJl  male  birds  are  extremelv  pugnacious."  The 
ruff  fights  much  like  a  game-cockj^izing  its  opponent  with  the 
beak  and  striking  with  the  wings.  The  great  ruff  of  feathers  is 
erected  and  serves  as  a  shield.    Bloody  fights  occur  between  the 

'Darwin. 

^Darwin, "  Descent  of  Man." 
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males  of  the  wild  miuk  daok.  Male  anipe  fight  toeether,  and  the 
males  of  the  oommon  water  hen  fight  violently  for  Uie  female  who 
looks  on  quietly.  Peacocks  sometimes  engage  in  fierce  conflicts. 
The  black  cock,  capercailzie  and  many  species  of  gronse  and 
pheasant  fight  desperately  at  times.  The  game-co<£  has  been 
known  to  fight  when  its  legs  were  broken  and  afterwards  spliced  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  stand  until  it  received  its  death  stroke.  A  few 
birds  are  believed  never  to  fight,  as  with  the  woodpeckers,  although 
the  hens  are  followed  by  half  a  dozen  suitors.^ 

The  fighting  instinct,  too,  underlies  a  great  deal,  if  not  all, 
of  rivalry  and  courting. 

'^  A  sterile  hybridcanary  bird  has  been  described  as  singing  while 
viewing  itself  in  a  mirror,  and  then  dashing  at  its  own  finale.  It 
attacked  with  fury  a  female  canary  put  in  the  same  cage."*^  This 
also  shows  the  capacity  of  the  secondary  function  to  become  dis- 
sociated. Male  birds  give  plenty  of  evidence  of  jealousy  of  each 
other's  singing.  Ohafflnches  are  habitually  caught  by  playins  on 
this  instinct.  The  domestic  cock  crows  after  victory  and  "the 
humming-bird  chirps  in  triumph  over  a  defeated  rival."' 

Combat  is  of  great  importance  among  the  mammals.  Male 
hares,  moles,  squirrels,  beavers,  quanacoes,  deer,  and  other 
timid  animals  often  fight  de8i>erately  during  the  love  season. 
The  canine  teeth,  as  with  '^some  antelopes,  the  musk-deer, 
camel,  horae,  boar,  various  apes,  seals  and  the  walrus,"  and 
horns,  spurs  and  manes  are  si>ecially  developed  for  the  pur- 
I>08e  of  combat.  The  pitched  battles  of  sta^  are  well  known, 
and  frequently  end  in  death. 

Courting.^  The  courting  instinct,  although  the  earliest  forms 
are  known  among  some  of  the  most  primitive  species,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  remote  from  the  primary  functions  and 
more  complexly  associated  than  the  instinct  of  combat  con- 
sidered by  itself.  There  are  many  instances  that  make  it 
appear  that  combat,  or  the  passions  based  on  combat, — anger, 
j^ousy  and  fear — are  very  frequently  submerged  elements  in 
the  courting  instinct.  Courting  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
refined  and  delicate  form  of  combat,  which  latter  may  never- 
theless often  be  appealed  to  as  a  last  resort.  The  play  upon 
the  appreciation  of  the  higher  senses  and  intelligence  which 
constitutes  courting  tends  to  become  continually  more  remote 
from  physical  combat.  And  even  where  physical  combat 
exists,  it  may  really  form  an  element  in  the  courting  instinct. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  real  fights  ending 
even  in  bloodshed  do  not  have  a  stimulating  and  pleasing 
effect  upon  the  female,  and  in  many  cases  combat  appears  to 
degenerate  into  a  mock  battle,  where  the  opposing  male  is 

^Darwin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  260-368. 

^Darwin,op.  cU. 

^Darwin,  op,  cU. 

*Cf .  Timer,  "  I/Instinct  Sexuel." 
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either  daunted  and  discouraged  or  the  female  inflnenced  in 
her  choice.  In  both  cases  the  psychical  equipment  would  be 
of  a  higher  order.  Combat  by  itself  does  not  presuppose  nor 
require  any  remarkable  x>sychic  effect  of  one  sex  on  the  other. 
Courting,  even  when  resting  entirely  upon  the  male,  presup- 
poses appreciation  or  at  least  some  effect  of  a  psychical  nature 
upon  the  female.  The  progress  of  evolution  appears  to  show 
a  movement  towards  the  more  irradiated  and  secondary  al- 
though no  less  erethic  instinct  of  courting. 

Male  bees,  wasps,  butterflies  and  moths  are  generally 
brighter  colored,  plainly  for  the  purposes  of  courtship.  In 
some  insects,  as  with  the  glow  worm,  the  male  alone  is  provided 
with  wings,  and  there  is  generally  a  superfluity  of  males, 
facts  which  induce  either  combat  or  courting.  In  many  of  the 
coleoptera  the  sexes  differ  in  color,  so  much  that  they  have 
sometimes  been  classified  as  different  species,  and  they  are 
often  provided  with  protuberances  which  serve  as  ornaments. 

Among  fishes  there  are  many  instances  of  courtship  and 
display.  The  Chinese  macropus  expand  their  fins,  which  are 
spotted  and  ornamented  with  brightly  colored  rays.  ^  The 
splendid  colors  of  the  x)eacock  labrus,  in  one  si>ecies  of  the 
genus  at  least,  differ  greatly  according  to  sex.  In  two  species  of 
ophidium  the  ''males  alone  are  provided  with  sound-producing 
api>aratus." 

Among  frogs  and  toads  it  is  principally  the  male  which 
croaks.  Sometimes  they  alone  are  provided  with  resonant 
sacs.  The  male  alligator  strives  to  win  the  female  by  splash- 
ing and  roaring.  ''Swollen  to  an  extent  ready  to  burst,  witii 
head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  like  an  Indian  chief  rehearsing  his  feats 
of  war.'' 

Male  snakes  can  generally  be  distinguished  from  females 
by  their  stronger  colors.  Male  snakes  are  provided  with  anal 
scent-glands,  which  as  the  males  follow  the  females,  Darwin 
thinks,  probably  serve  to  excite  or  charm.  The  rattle  of  the 
rattle-snakes  is  used  as  a  sexual  call.  The  crest  of  many 
lizards  is  much  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female.  In  the  genus  satanas  the  males  alone  are  furnished 
with  a  large  throat-i>ouch,  which  can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan, 
and  is  colored  blue,  black  and  red ;  their  splendid  colors  are 
exhibited  only  during  the  pairing  season.  The  changing  colors 
of  the  chameleon  show  the  increased  excitement  of  the  male 
during  the  pairing  season. 

In  birds  the  courting  instinct  is  very  well  developed,  giving 
distinct  and  wonderful  examples  of  apx>eal  to  the  higher  senses 

>  Darwin,  op,  cU. 
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of  sight  a^d  hearing,  and  rising  beyond  the  passive  pleasure 
of  these  senses  to  a  most  complex  association  of  sound,  sight 
and  movement  in  their  stated  dances  and  parades.  Because 
of  the  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  irradiated  powers  of  sensibility  in  general,  the  courting 
instinct  is  more  decidedly  in  evidence  among  the  birds  than 
with  the  mammals,  although  it  may  very  well  be  true,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  more  permanent  affections,  that  the  mam- 
mals have  a  more  inner  and  heartfelt  ecstasy,  and  that  their 
display  and  appreciation  are  not  so  prominent,  simply  because 
they  are  more  rapid,  deex>er,and  more  penetrating.  The  wonder- 
ful way  in  which  dogs  are  able  to  divine  their  master's  mean- 
ing, judging  from  the  slightest  indication  of  eye  or  hand, 
shows  the  unobtrusiveness,  but  no  less  the  effectiveness  of 
their  sensibility. 

Male  birds  '^  are  ornamented  by  all  sorts  of  combs,  wattles, 
protuberances,  horns,  air-distended  sacs,  top-knots,  naked 
shafts,  plumes  and  lengthened  feathers  gracefully  springing 
from  all  parts  of  the  body."  The  beak  and  sometimes  the 
iris  of  the  eye  are  more  brightly  colored  in  the  male.  The 
fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male  Trapogan 
pheasant  swell  into  a  large  lappet  on  the  throat  and  outer  two 
horns,  which  become  colored  a  most  intense  blue.  The 
African  hombill  inflates  a  scarlet  wattle  on  its  neck.  The 
wattles  of  the  turkey  cock  swell  and  assume  vivid  tints  while 
courting.  The  immense  variety  and  wealth  of  form  and 
color  in  the  feathers  of  birds  are  too  extensive  and  too  well 
known  to  admit  of  much  detail.  The  greenflnch,  sparling, 
magpie,  stocking-weaver,  heath-lark,  mocking-bird,  falcon, 
Virginian  night-hawk,  stone-smacker,  blackhead,  tufted 
titmouse,  golden  pheasant,  cock  of  the  rock,  bower-bird,  and 
many  others  have  often  been  cited  in  evidence  of  the  ecstatic 
movements  and  brilliant  displays  of  birds  during  periods  of 
sexual  excitement.  Many  species  of  the  gallinacesB  give 
good  instances  of  the  power  of  the  courting  instinct  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  related  to  combat  and  ecstasy  generally. 

In  the  case  of  the  woodgrouse^  the  hens  are  less  watchful  than 
the  cocks  (because  thev  are  spared  by  the  huntsmen),  and  become 
quite  tame  at  pairing  time.  The  cock  the  whole  year  round  is  very 
quarrelsome  and  is  always  flehting  with  those  of  his  own  sex,  and 
IS  very  imperious  and  violent  even  with  the  hens.  The  more 
amorouslv  he  has  demeaned  himself  at  pairing  time,  the  more  in- 
different he  becomes  afterwards  to  his  mate.  Sometimes  he  falls 
upon  her  and  injures  her  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  woodzrouse  beg^ins  to  '*balz"  in  the  earliest  spring, when  as  yet 
everything  is  quiet  in  the  woods.  The  cocks,  who  have  formerly 
been  isolated,  ooUect  themselves  upon  a  certain  place,  generally  a 

^Brehm,  "Thierleben,"  Band  6,  p.  83. 
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southern  slope  grown  over  with  onderbmsh.  The  hens  also  in  the 
neighborhood  come  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these  amorous 
plays  and  of  obtaining  a  mate.  Both  sexes  come  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  silentlv  except  for  the  whirr,  and  light  upon  isolated  trees. 
After  the  cook  has  alighted  he  remains  for  some  moments  perfectly 
motionless,  observing  everything  with  the  greatest  attention,  at 
which  time  the  smallest  noise  which  appears  suspicious  will  cause 
him  to  fly  off  ag^ain.  If  everything  is  still,  ne  gives  a  sound  something 
like  the  erunt  of  a  young  pig,  which  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  good 
weather  by  huntsmen,  as  the  balzing  will  then  likely  t&e  place  in 
the  morning.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  cock  begins 
to  balz,  immediately  descends  to  the  ground,  struts  before  the 
hens  found  in  the  vicinitv,  and  ends  by  covering  them.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  balzing bedins  not  before  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  i,  e.. 
about  three  o'clock.  When  the  balzing  beg^ins,  the  head  is  stretchea 
out,  the  wings  somewhat  held  down  and  out  from  the  body  and  the 
tail  raised.  During  the  ^^  rattle  "  (of  the  song)  the  cock  customarilv 
runs  along  the  branch  on  which  he  is  perched;  during  the  '^slurrinff'' 
he  bristles  up  his  feathers  and  twists  himself  around.  But  this  orcter 
is  not  always  followed.  There  is  considerable  variation  of  the 
'*  rattle."  the  '*  slur "  and  the  *'  head  note,"  the  same  cock  some- 
times cnanging  from  one  way  to  the  other  in  the  same  morning. 
The  first  note  begins  '<  tod."  then  follows  t5d.  tdd,  tdd,  t5d,  and 
finally  becoming  quicker,  t5a,  5d,  5d,  5d.  dd,  until  the  '<  head  note" 
*'  gluck  "  is  uttered,  which  is  stronger  ihan  the  rest.  Then  begins 
the  slur.  This  <^slur"  lasts  34  or  4  seconds.  Exceptionally 
some  cease  with  the  '*  rattle  "  before  the  *'  top  note,"  others  after 
it,  and  others  in  the  middle  of  the** slur."  Every  new** slur" 
excites  the  bird  more  and  more.  He  g^es  up  and  down  the  branch, 
lets  his  excrement  fall  plentifully,  grasps  in  the  air  with  one  or  the 
other  claw,  springs  from  one  branch  to  the  other,  or  **ate^  nach 
harZy*^  as  tne  hunter  says,  and  finds  himself  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  in 
which  eveirthing  around  him  is  forgotten.  This  goes  so  far  that  ihe 
report  of  a  firearm  does  not  trouble  him  even  at  short  ranee.  At  the 
**  slurring  "  all  woodgrouse  are  very  hard  of  hearing,  but  It  is  some- 
what otherwise  with  sight.  The  spark  of  the  firearm  alarms  him. 
A  white  handkerchief  waved  under  him  causes  him  to  cease  in  the 
middle  of  the  **  slur  "  (which  seems  to  be  the  most  ecstatic  part). 
Brehm  believes  this  comparative  blindness  and  deafness  are  due  to 
the  excessive  **heat"  or  sensuousness  which  moves  the  bird  at 
this  time.  When  the  bird  **  sings  "  in  captivity,  it  is  observed  that 
during  the  **  slurring,"  the  head  and  neck  are  stretched  out  and  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  half- drawn  over  the  eyes.  There  is  some 
proof  that  the  birds  really  hear,  but  do  not  regard,  e.  9.,  a  case 
where  the  bird  turned  his  head  when  a  gun  went  off,  but  did  not 
cease  the  ecstatic  slur.  The  birds,  too,  are  very  fearless  duringthis 
whole  period,  and  will  run  out  at  men  and  horses  sometimes.  When 
the  hand  is  brought  before  the  bird  even  in  the  middle  of  the  **slur," 
he  pecks  at  it.  An  old  cock  will  not  allow  any  young  one  nearer 
than  a  circle  of  about  three  hundred  paces,  and  fiffhte  with  any  op- 
ponent; not  unfrequently  one  or  the  other  is  killed.  Qevn  says 
voung  cocks  crow  very  lightly  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  old  strong 
nero  of  the  lists. 

The  climax  of  the  balzing  is  just  before  the  sun  rises.  When  there 
is  a  moon,  the  balzing  is  more  vigorous.  After  the  day  has  fully 
broken,  tne  cock  ceases  and  joins  himself  to  the  hens,  which  are  to 
be  found  a  short  distance  around.  At  times  it  happens  that  a  female 
draws  near  to  the  balzing  cock  and  invites  him  with  a  tender 
«<  bak  "  **  bak"  to  herself.    Be  cannot  resist  this  an  instant;  he  falls 
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Hke  a  stone  from  the  tree,  and  danoes  in  a  wonderful  manner  upon 
the  ground.  Oustomarihr,  however,  he  must  seek  out  the  hens  and 
not  seldom  flies  a  considerable  distance  around  after  them.  Once 
near  the  hen  he  baizes  and  dances,  finally  covering  her  as  she  is 
cowered  upon  the  ground.  How  many  hens  he  is  capable  of  cover- 
ing in  a  morning  is  not  known,as  a  cocJc  seldom  has  more  than  three 
or  four  hens.  Tlie  hens  appear  to  have  more  inclination  to  some 
cocks  than  to  others,  whicn  occasions  severe  flghtine,  in  presence 
of  the  hens  and  on  the  ground.  In  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  the 
balzing  the  cocks  leave  the  balzing  place  and  go  back  to  their  often 
distant  feeding  places,  and  the  hens  begin  to  build  their  nests  in 
separate  places.  When  food  is  plentiful  in  the  fall,  the  cocks  go 
together  in  troops. 

Courting  and  combat  may  both  become  dissociated 
somewhat  from  copulation,  a  fact  which  harmonizes  with 
the  increasing  complication  and  plasticity  of  the  higher 
functions  of  the  sexual  system.  Many  male  animals  fight 
whenever  they  meet,  although  their  conflicts  are  more  intense 
at  tiie  breeding  i>eriods.  Pouters  are  trained  to  show  at  the 
sound  of  the  owner's  voice.  A  cock  and  a  hen  are  placed  in 
boxes  with  a  partition  between.  The  owner  approaches, 
makes  a  x>eouliar  call,  and  raises  the  x>artition.  <^The  birds 
generally  put  themselves  into  the  best  and  most  striking 
attitudes.  They  soon  come  to  associate  the  sound  of  the 
owner's  voice  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  their  mates,  and 
will  begin  to  fill  their  globes  and  strut  about  with  delight." 
Later  on  the  voice  is  all  that  is  required.  ^ 

Mr.  Hudson'  gives  us  among  others  the  following  case  of 
evident  dissociation.  From  t£e  point  of  view  of  art,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  this  occurs  when  the  irradia- 
tion has  become  highly  complicated  and  therefore  more 
readily  plastic  and  controllable. 

A  strange  performance  is  that  of  the  spur-winged  lapwing  of  the 
same  region,which  occurs  at  frequent  intervals,  especiallv  on  moon- 
light nights,  all  the  year  round.  These  birds  live  in  pairs,  but  one 
ofa  pair,  leaving  his  mate  to  guard  the  nest,  will  rise  up  and  fly  to 
a  neighboring  couple,  where  it  is  welcomed  with  notes  and  signis  of 
pleasure.  Advancing  to  the  visitor,  the  receiving  couple  place 
themselves  behind  it.  Then  all  three,  keeping  step,  begin  a  rapid 
march,  uttering  resonant  drumming  notes  in  time  with  their  move- 
ments, the  notes  of  the  pair  behind  being  emitted  in  a  stream  like 
a  drum  roll,  while  the  leader  utters  loud  single  notes  at  regular  in- 
tervals. The  march  ceases;  the  leader  elevates  his  win^  and 
stands  erect  and  motionless,  still  uttering  loud  notes;  while  the 
other  two,  with  puffed  out  plumage  and  standing  exactly  abreast, 
stoop  forward  and  downward  until  the  tips  of  their  beaks  touch  the 
ground,and  ftinking  their  rhythmical  voices  to  a  murmur  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  posture.    The  performance  is  then  over,  and  the 

^Robert  Fulton  '<  Illustrated  Book  of  Pigeons,"  p.  126. 
>**  Music  and  Drama  in  Nature,"    Longman^a  Magazine^   1890, 
Vol.  XV. 
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viflitqr  goes  back  to  his  own  ground  and  mate  to  receive  a  visitor 
himself  later  on. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  combat  is  the  leading  feature 
ol  sexual  selection  that  can  be  readily  observed  among  the 
greater  part  of  the  mammals.  To  the  result  of  this,  however, 
tixe  female  must  lend  her  sanction,  and  must  herself  be  willing 
in  the  most  of  cases  to  belong  to  the  conqueror  of  the  lists. 
When  she  is  not,  combat  and  x>ossession  are  of  no  avail.  A 
female  could  easily  avoid  union  by  flight  or  go  ofl  with  an- 
other male  if  she  so  desired,  as,  indeed,  sometimes  occurs.  The 
male  is  frequently  in  heat  when  the  female  is  not,  and  her 
refusal  is  then  always  effectual.  The  males  of  dogs  are 
ready  for  copulation  at  all  times,  but  union  never  occurs- 
until  the  females  are  themselves  in  heat. 

It  seems  difficult  to  tell  what  the  characters  are  that  in- 
fluence  the  female  mammal  in  her  choice.  In  contrast  with 
the  birds,  they  are  not  characteristics  which  immediately  ap- 
peal to  the  outer  sensibility.  They  seem  to  depend  ratiier  on 
some  sort  of  interpretation  of  the  sensuous  impressions  and 
apx>eal  rather  to  the  higher  capacities  of  the  brain.  Oases, 
however,  are  not  wanting  where  characteristics  are  developed 
which  api)ear  to  be  of  service  as  sexual  charms.  Odors,  as 
already  mentioned,  are  of  great  imx>ortance  among  the  mam- 
mals. ^^iMTge  and  complex  glands  furnished  with  muscles 
for  uniting  the  sac  and  for  closing  and  oi>ening  the  orifice 
have  in  some  cases  been  developed."  The  males  of  certain 
antelopes  are  provided  with  erectile  ridges  of  hair  running 
along  the  back,  which  can  hardly  be  of  service  as  a  defense  in 
battle.  Many  si>ecies  of  quadrumana  have  very  ornamental 
hairy  crests  ui>on  the  head.  The  beards  of  goat  and  ibex  and 
the  whiskers  and  beards  of  many  monkeys  are  confined  to  the 
males.  Many  male  deer  are  considerably  different  in  color 
and  x>ossess  brighter  markings  than  the  females.  The  young 
approach  the  female  color,  and  castration  frequently  prevents 
the  development  of  the  special  characteristic.  The  voice  of 
the  male  is  generally  stronger,  and  sometimes  si>ecial  sacs 
are  developed  which  increase  the  sound,  as  with  some  species 
of  deer.  With  the  quadrumana,  although  the  sexes  generally  re- 
semble each  other,  there  are  so  many  odd  and  cmious  varia- 
tions of  form  and  color  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  are 
not  serviceable  as  sexual  lures. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  phenomena  of  courting  are  exceedingly 
complicated.  On  the  part  of  the  female,  definite  courting  ap- 
I>ears  to  assume  two  contradictory  impulses,  to  receive  the  maJe 
and  to  repulse  him.  Espinas^  explains  the  refusal  as  a  iength- 

1  '^Die  Thierischen  Gesellshaften,"  p.  267  and  ff. 
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ening  out  of  the  pleasare  on  her  part.  '<  The  following  of  the 
males,  says  he,  mast  awaken  in  the  females  a  more  or  less 
definite  image  of  sexnal  anion."  '^This  pursuing  of  the 
males  is  also  in  itself  a  pleasare,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
examples  in  the  animal  kingdom  where  a  satisfaction  is  in* 
tentionally  protracted  or  put  oS  in  order  to  extend  the  enjoy- 
ment •  •  *.  So  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse,  the  otter 
and  cormorant  with  the  fish  *  *  *.  For  the  same  reason 
the  females  must  put  off  the  males  because  they  feel  the 
pleasure  of  being  sought,  and  are  able  to  wish  for  the  length- 
ening of  this  pleasure." 

But  there  are  many  cases  which  show  that  the  female 
is  really  moved  by  an  underlying  timidity,  fear,  or  even 
dis-like,  instead  of  a  desire  for  pleasure  in  thus  length- 
ening courting.  Very  often  the  female  heat  is  some  days 
or  hours  later  than  that  of  the  male.  His  excitement, 
expressed  in  movements  of  various  kinds,  is  naturally 
communicable,  especially  in  the  higher  animals,  and  the  ere- 
thism thus  flows  over  from  the  male  to  the  female.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  instinct  of  fear  and  dislike  is  overcome  by 
love.  While  males  are  fighting  or  displaying  their  orna- 
ments, the  females  frequently  look  on  quite  unmoved,  as 
with  the  females  of  black  cock,  who  walk  off  into  the  under- 
brush, where  they  have  afterwards  to  be  hunted  up  by  the 
male.  Darwin  observes  that  in  many  cases  appearances  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  female  selects  ^'not  the  male  which 
is  the  most  attractive  to  her,  but  the  one  which  is  the  least 
distasteful."  Courting  is  often  continued  after  all  rivalry 
has  ceased,  and  appears  in  many  cases  to  help  overcome 
the  natural  passivity  of  the  female,  as  we  saw  with  the 
capercailzie,  who  runs  out  from  her  cover  to  meet  the  male. 

Fear  and  Anger.  There  is,  however,  more  than  the  demand  of 
the  female  which  leads  to  courting.  If  the  higher  forms  of 
courting  are  based  on  combat,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
among  the  males,  at  least,  anger  must  be  intimately  associated 
with  love.  And  below  both  of  these  lies  the  possibility  of 
fear.  In  combat  the  animal  is  defeated  who  is  first  afraid. 
Comx)etitive  exhibition  of  prowess  will  inspire  the  less  able 
birds  with  a  deterring  fear.  Young  grouse  and  woodcock  do 
not  enter  the  lists  with  the  older  birds,  and  sing  very  quietly. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  very  oldest  birds.  Audubon  says 
that  the  old  maids  and  bachelors  of  the  Canada  goose  move 
off  by  themselves  during  the  courting  of  the  younger  birds. 
In  order  to  success  in  love,  fear  must  be  overcome  in  the 
male  as  well  as  in  the  female.  Courage  is  the  essential  male 
virtue,  love  is  its  outcome  and  reward.  The  strutting,  crow- 
ing, dancing,  and  singing  of  male  birds  and  the  preliminary 
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movements  generally  of  animals  mnst  gorge  the  nenro-motor 
and  muscular  system  with  blood,  and  put  them  in  better 
fighting  trim.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
animal  himself  must  be  very  great.  Hereditary  tendencies 
swell  his  heart.  He  has  ''the  joy  that  warriors  feel." 
He  becomes  regardless  of  danger,  and  sometimes  almost 
oblivious  of  his  surroundings.  This  intense  passionateness 
mnst  react  x>owerf  uUy  on  the  whole  system,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  those  parts  which  are  capable,  such  as  the  brain,  ^  of 
using  up  a  great  surplus  of  blood,  and  on  the  naturally 
erethic  functions  of  sex.  The  flood  of  anger  or  fighting  in- 
stinct is  drained  oS  by  the  sexual  desires,  the  antipathy  of 
the  female  is  overcome,  and  sexual  union  successfully  ensues. 

Some  animals  even  seem  to  play  upon  this  fighting  instinct. 
Darwin  mentions  the  case  of  a  female  of  the  cax>e  buffalo  fighting 
with  the  male.  They  pushed  each  other  about  quite  violently. 
He  observes,  however,  that  the  bull  never  used  his  horns  in  a 
serious  way,  and  could  easily  have  ended  the  fight  if  he  had 
so  desired. 

In  their  general  relationships,  the  anger-fears  and  sex  seem 
each  to  be  large  systems  of  overt  or  parti^ly  inhibited  reactions, 
connected  with  each  other  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Fig.  2  represents  the  reciprocal  reaction  of  r  and  r^. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  article,  it  is  of  course  not  our  inten- 
tion to  study  the  anger-fears  in  detail,  nor  to  show  their 
equivalence  and  interdependence  with  sex,  except  when  and  in 
so  far  as  they  are  suboidinate,  and  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the 
sexual  functions. 

Sex  and  Care  for  Young.  Although  the  function  of  repro- 
duction is  the  starting  point  of  both  the  sexual  instinct  and 
the  instinct  of  care  for  the  young,  and  although  the  latter  of 
these  has  added  immensely  to  &e  complexity  of  life  and  to 
its  higher  psychological  processes,  it  seems  to  be  somewhat 
late  in  the  series  before  Uiese  two  great  instincts  can  be  said 
to  be  distinctly  connected.  The  care  that  many  animals 
exhibit  for  the  product  of  impregnation  does  not  appear  to 
grow  directly  from  the  desire  for  copulation,  and  it  would  be 
presuming  extraordinarily  ui>on  the  representative  i>owers  of 
the  lower  animals  if  we  should  say  that  the  desire  for  off- 
spring determined  that  for  copulation.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able that  care  for  the  young  grows  out  of  the  care  of  the 
individual  for  its  own  body,  and  that  the  offspring,  which 
has  been  for  a  time  a  portion  of  herself,  is  defended  by  the 

^  This  would  obtain  even  although  the  cubic  contents  of  the  skull 
are  unchanging— rapidity  of  circulation  taking  the  place  of  an 
accumulation  of  blood.  Of.  Bayliss  and  Hill  on  "  Cerebral  Circula- 
tion," Jour,  of  Physiology  J  Sept.,  1895. 
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mother  with  a  fervor  which  arises  almost  directly  from  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Natural  selection  would  oper- 
ate favorably  on  any  such  attachment,  both  on  account  of  the 
preservation  of  the  offspring  and  the  reaction  on  the  parent, 
in  whom  becomes  cultivated  an  experience  of  wider  relation- 
ships and  a  better  i>ower  of  dealing  with  her  environment. 
The  mother  that  so  extends  herself  to  her  offspring  that  she 
sees  for  it,  hears  for  it,  and  provides  for  it  in  many  ways, 
becomes  herself  more  highly  developed.  The  parallel  devel- 
opment •f  organs  capable  of  retaining  and  nourishing  the 
impregnated  egg,  although  they  do  not  appear  themselves  to 
be  dei>endent  ux>on  the  motherly  instinct,  yet  by  producing 
offspring  which  is  larger  and  more  i>erfect,  both  add  strength 
to  the  original  feeling  of  bodily  identity  and  provide  a  further 
appeal  to  the  instinct  based  upon  it.  Where  the  instinct  of 
care  for  the  young  affects  the  father  also,  or  devolves  entirely 
ux>on  him,  the  scource  of  the  instinct  must  lie  in  another 
quarter. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  The  male  stickleback,  whose  very 
violent  combats  have  already  been  noticed,  builds  for  the 
female  a  nest,  in  some  8i>ecies  made  of  agglutinated  sticks,  a 
burrow  of  stones  in  others,  both  of  which  serve  to  accumulate 
the  eggs,  which  are  fertilized  by  the  attendant  male.  After 
the  eggs  are  fertilized,  however,  the  male  continues  to  watch 
over  &em  until  they  are  hatched  and  the  young  grow  of  a 
certain  size.  His  pugnacity  serves  him  in  good  stead,  and 
enables  him  to  defend  the  nest  against  marauders,  none  of 
whom  are  more  troublesome  than  the  female  stickleback  her- 
self, who  would  readily  eat  her  offspring  unless  driven  off 
fiercely  by  the  male.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  instinct 
should  be  developed  f 

In  the  first  place,  as  Espinas  notes,  the  eggs  of  fish  must 
generally  be  fertilized  within  five  minutes  of  their  emission — 
otherwise  they  die.  Hence  the  male  fish  follow  closely  ui>on 
the  issuing  ova,  which  must  be  frequently  in  his  field  of  vis- 
ion, and  become  an  object  of  attention  and  regard.  That 
this  is  so  of  some  fish  is  shown  by  the  Chinese  macropus. 
''  After  the  male  has  won  his  bride,  he  makes  a  little  disc  of 
froth  by  blowing  air  and  mucus  out  of  his  month," 
into  which  he  collects  the  fertilized  ova,  guards  them  and 
takes  care  of  the  young  when  hatched.^  When  the  court- 
ing of  the  male  has  influenced  the  female  stickleback  to 
enter  the  nest  built  for  her,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  his 
attention  will  become  directed  to  the  eggs.  Indeed,  it  would 
api>ear  that  this  may  always  be  an  element,  as  fish  are  gen- 


'Darwin,  op,  cU. 
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erally  ready  to  eat  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  species.  The 
desire  mnst,  therefore,  be  inhibited  in  the  males  at  the 
spawning  times,  at  least  as  far  as  eggs  issuing  from  the 
female  are  concerned.  Such  a  regard  for  the  eggs,  handed 
down  for  generations,  and  favored  as  it  would  be  favored 
X>owerfully  by  natural  selection,  might  very  readily  issue  in 
ttie  instinct  of  the  stickleback. 

It  would  appear  that  in  this  case  the  instinct  of  care  for  the 
young  has  grown  directly  out  of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  an  irradiation  of  it.  The  x>ercepts  necessarily 
associated  with  the  acts  of  fertilization,  have  become  the  basis 
of  a  care  which  continues  after  the  nets  of  fertilization  them- 
selves have  ceased.  The  instinct  of  the  midwife  frog  already 
referred  to  may  have  originated  in  a  similar  way.  With  the 
female  of  the  Surinam  toad,  who  carries  her  young  on  her 
back,  the  instinct  probably  originated  with  the  male,  since 
it  is  he  who  takes  the  fertilized  eggs  and  places  them  in  the 
dorsal  pouches,  where  they  hatch.  If  this  action  of  the  male 
originates  as  an  irradiation  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  further 
irradiation  to  the  female  is  of  considerable  interest.  The 
habit  of  the  male  ostrich,  who  collects  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
female  and  hatches  them  entirely  by  himself,  would  not  seem 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  sexual  instinct,  as  these  acts 
are  not  associated  with  copulation.  They  might  rather  be 
residua  or  survivals  of  a  time  when  both  sexes  sat  upon 
the  eggs,  as  is  customary  with  many  birds.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  habit  itself  (of  the  males  helping  the 
females  with  the  care  of  the  eggs  and  young)  may  be  a  sexual 
irradiation.  The  instinct  having  been  alr^uly  established  on 
tiie  part  of  the  female,  and  when  the  natural  irradiation  of  the 
sexual  passion  in  the  male  has  led  to  the  repetition  of  sexual 
acts  with  the  same  female  and  the  association  of  impulse  and 
impressions  which  results  in  pairing  for  however  short  a 
time,  this  interest  in  the  female  might  very  readily  be 
extended  to  the  offspring  which  belongs  to  her,  and  which  she 
is  so  ready  to  provide  for  and  protect.  Espinas  notes  that 
among  birds  it  is  precisely  the  least  intelligent  which  aban- 
don the  female  after  copulation.  To  this  they  are  led,  he 
thinks,  by  the  unassnaged  ardor  of  their  passions,  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  able  in  the  ^^  time  too  short  of  a 
brutal  pursuit"  to  impress  the  image  of  the  female  sufGiciently 
deep  to  be  a  means  of  attachment. 

The  paternal  instinct  would  not,  then,  be  at  the  bottom, 
care  for  the  young,  but  an  irradiation  of  the  characteristically 
male  instinct  of  sex,  through  the  female  to  the  young  them- 
selves. This,  however,  would  generally  occur  only  when 
development  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
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comparatively  late  in  the  pbylogenetic  series,  a  fact  with  re- 
gard to  the  paternal  instinct  which  has  been  frequently  recog- 
nized. Cases  like  that  of  the  stickleback  or  Sarinam  to^ 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  birds 
and  mammals  Uiat  we  have  any  well  marked  instinct  of  care 
for  the  yonng,  and  in  these  classes  the  female  undoubtedly 
leads.  Indeed,  among  many  quite  highly  developed  species, 
as  with  the  cai>ercailzie,  the  males  take  no  part  in  guarding  the 
nest  or  rearing  the  young.  With  the  paternal  instinct,  when  it 
has  really  come  in,  as  with  undoubted  sexual  characteristics 
generally,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  variety  and  plas- 
ticity. In  certain  species  the  male  may  play  a  very  consider- 
able role,  while  in  closely  related  forms  he  takes  no  part 
whatever.  Species  of  grouse,  which  sometimes  cross  with  the 
cax>ercailzie,  assist  the  hens  in  the  protection  and  rearing  of 
the  young.  The  lion  trains  his  pups,  while  the  tiger  is  said 
to  be  eager  to  destroy  them. 

In  polygamous  or  gregarious  species,  the  males  will  easily 
come  to  associate  the  already  considerable  number  of  females 
with  the  additional  young  ones,  and  to  extend  the  interest 
and  protection  which  he  originally  owes  to  his  wives  to  their 
offspring  also.  Bulls  among  wild  cattle  form  a  ring  with  the 
females  and  the  young  in  the  centre  when  danger  threatens. 
Stallions  do  the  same.  Boars  in  India  defend  the  herd 
against  leopards  and  other  animals  except  tigers.  Stags  pro- 
tect their  families  from  other  animals  as  well  as  from  males 
of  their  own  species.  With  the  llamas^  each  troop  is  com- 
I>osed  of  one  male,  with  several  females  and  their  young.  The 
male  grazes  at  some  distance  from  the  flock,  and  is  continu- 
ously on  the  watch.  When  danger  threatens,  he  issues  a 
warning  cry,  all  the  heads  are  raised,  and  when  there  is 
necessity  the  herd  takes  to  flight.  The  females  and  young 
go  before.  The  male  follows  them  and  often  pushes  them 
with  his  head.  If  the  male  is  wounded  or  killed,  the  females 
run  round  him,  making  a  whistling  noise,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  flee.  If  a  female  is  killed  the 
herd  does  not  stop. 

With  many  monkeys  the  strongest  male  becomes  the  guide 
and  protector  of  the  band.  He  demands  absolute  obedience 
and  enforces  it  under  all  circumstances.  His  subjects  are 
always  ready  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  apply  themselves  with 
the  greatest  zeal  to  freeing  his  hair  of  troublesome  parasites, 
to  which  operation  he  lends  himself  with  a  grotesque  majesty. 
In  return  he  watches  faithfully  over  the  common  safety.  He 
is  always  the  most  circumspect.     His  eyes  wander  constantly 

1  Brehm,  op.  ctt. 
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from  one  Bide  to  the  other.  He  distrnsts  everything,  and  he 
nearly  always  succeeds  in  discovering  in  time  the  danger 
vhich  threatens  the  troop.  Darvin  quotes  the  ioetanoe  of  a 
band  of  baboons  who  bad  been  snrronnded  by  dogs,  and  who 
had  with  difiBcnlty  made  their  escape,  "  excepting  a  yonng 
one  aboat  six  months  old,  who,  loudly  calling  for  aid,  climbed 
on  a  block  of  rock  and  was  enrroanded.  Xow  one  of  the 
largest  males,  a  trae  hero,  came  down  again  from  the  moun- 
tain, slowly  went  to  the  yonngone,  coaxed  him,  and  triumph- 
antly led  him  away  —  the  dogs  being  too  mnch  astonished  to 
make  an  attack."  In  these  cases  the  male  is  very  jealous 
and  drives  away  all  other  males  when  they  arrive  at  maturity. 
His  care  for  the  young  seems  to  be  founded  upon  his  desire 
for  the  contiuQons  possession  of  the  female,  and  is  thas  cer- 
tainly an  irradiation  of  the  sexual  instinct.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting that  in  some  caaea  this  accessory  instinct  should  be 
more  effective  in  the  protection  of  the  young  than  the  instinct 
of  maternity  itself.  While  the  care  for  the  yonng  on  the  part 
of  (he  male  is,  in  many  cases,  a  derivation  of  the  sexnal  pas- 
sion, this  does  not  bold  true  of  the  female,  nor  is  there  a 
reciprocal  radiation,  except  perhaps  in  man,  which  places  the 
maternal  instinct  at  the  basis,  making  the  desire  for  offspring 
lead  to  a  desire  for  sexnal  anion.  On  the  contrary,  in  both 
sexes  the  desire  for  nnion  is  primordial,  and  in  the  male,  if 
the  present  view  is  correct,  it  is  also  basal,  while  in  tbe 
female,  care  for  the  young  is  derived  from  the  iove  of  her  own 
hody  and  is  much  more  independent  of  the  sexual  passion. 

The  jEsthedc  Capacity.  Whatever  variety  of  different 
passions  play  together  in  composing  the  final  erethic  move- 
ment of  sex,  no  one  can  read  of  the  operation  ot  the  sexual 
instinct  in  t^e  lower  animals  without  being  struck  with  the 
wealth  and  abundance  of  the  striking,  the  attractive,  and  the 
beautiful,  with  which  this  instinct  is  closely  connected. 

Whether  these  have  been  wholly  produced  by  gradual 
selection  on  the  part  of  the  females  or  not  is  not  necessary  to 
our  purpose.     There  may  very  probably  have  been  many  dif- 
ferent agencies  at  work.      The  different  physiological  coDSti- 
tntlon  of  the  sexes  would  result  naturally  in  a  predominance 
of  bright  colors  (due  primarily  to  overabundant  waste  prod- 
ucts) and  of  more  energetic  movements.     It  seems,  too,  very 
possible,  as  Wallace  supposes,  that  natural  selection   would 
operate  in  cutting  off  the  less  active  females  of  bright""  '"•i" 
while  the  males  would  be  able  to  save  themselves,  i 
propagate  their  kind.     But  with   the   developmenl 
higher  senses  and  the  brain,  it  would  seem  very  n 
indeed,  if  the  female  should  nob  be  closely  atteul 
deeply  moved  by  the  caresses,  the  showy  movem 
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gorgeous  colors,  and  the  singing  of  her  mate,  and  that  special 
excellence  in  their  qualities  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
charming  and  attracting  her  and  of  overcoming  her  objections 
to  the  sexual  act. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  bright  colors  of  the 
males  have  originated  as  signs  of  recognition  and  that  to  this 
they  still  owe  their  great  variety  in  closely  allied  species. 
But  it  would  seem  that  animals,  as  highly  developed  as  the 
birds  and  mammals,  are  capable  of  recognizing  very  fine 
points  of  difference,  especially  when  the  objects  concerned  are 
part  of  their  customary  experience.  Most  game  birds  know 
very  quickly  the  difference  between  a  man  with  a  gun  and  a 
man  without.  Young  chickens  make  no  mistake  al^ut  seeds 
found  in  sand  of  a  very  similar  appearance.  A  ram  distin- 
guishes another  ram  immediately  from  a  ewe  even  in  horn- 
less varieties.  Wild  boars  give  a  different  sign  to  the  herd 
on  the  approach  of  a  leopard,  from  that  given  when  a  tiger  is 
noticed. 

In  many  cases,  too,  it  is  not  the  parts  of  the  body  most 
easily  seen  which  are  the  most  striking  or  beautiful.  A  great 
many  birds  are  quite  dull  on  the  back,  but  have  beautiful 
markings  on  the  under  surface  of  the  breast  and  wings,  as  with 
our  common  nighthawk.  The  beautiful  ball  and  socket  de- 
signs on  the  under  surface  of  the  wing  of  the  male  Argus 
pheasant  are  only  displayed  when  the  bird  purposely  holds 
up  his  wings,  which  he  does  when  courting,  and  so  on  in 
numberless  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  already  referred 
to.  There  must  be  a  great  deal  more  at  work  than  the  neces- 
sity the  sexes  are  under  of  distinguishing  each  other  at  a  dis- 
tance. For  this,  much  slighter  modifications  would  suffice, 
and  any  increase  beyond  the  minimum  would  be  dangerous 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  may  very  well  be,  how- 
ever, that  in  earlier  times  and  yet  among  more  primitive 
species,  a  slight  difference  would  be  of  advantage  in  enabling 
the  sexes  to  find  each  other.  If  even  a  small  per  cent,  were 
more  successful  on  this  account,  it  would  tend  to  x>erpetnate 
the  characteristic.  It  has  been  noticed  by  many  authors  in 
this  connection  that  singing  birds  are  found  more  frequently 
in  thickly  wooded  countries  and  are  not  brightly  colored, 
while  the  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  are  found  where  they  are 
able  to  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  bright  colors  and  energetic 
movements  are  a  sign  of  health  and  vigor,  and  on  this  account 
their  selection  by  the  female  would  benefit  the  species  and 
thus  tend  to  its  jexpansion  and  survival.  This  may  very  well 
be  the  meantn^  of  these  love  displays,  *  but  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  female  is  capable  of  such  powers  of  repre- 
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sentation  as  to  enable  her  to  understand  this  relationship. 
When  she  chooses,  it  is  not  because  she  realizes  that  her 
mate  is  the  most  vigorous,  but  simply  that  he  is  the  most 
pleasing.  In  brightly  colored  species,  e.  g.j  it  will  be  the 
sign  and  not  the  tihing  signified  which  occupies  her  attention. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  a  sign  to  her  at  all,  but  simply  the  stim- 
ulus of  pleasure  and  delight.  Even  with  the  mammals,  with 
their  greater  capacity  of  interpretation,  and  their  advance 
beyond  the  simple  appeal  to  the  outer  sensibility  of  eye  or 
ear,  and  although  their  movements  in  courting  and  combat 
are  more  directly  the  expression  of  health  and  vigor,  it  is 
surely  not  willingly  on  this  account  that  the  female  exercises 
her  choice.  These  movements  must  appeal  to  her  simply  on 
esthetic  grounds.  They  are  directly  felt  to  be  pleasing  and 
attractive.  Even  among  mankind  the  countless  impressions 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  crowded  with  meaning  as 
they  are,  are  nevertheless  much  more  frequently  taken 
simply  for  themselves  than  for  the  meaning  which  lies  be- 
hind them.  That  we  are  pleased  by  a  certain  act  is  sufficient. 
It  is  only  rarely  that  we  desire  to  know  its  full  significance. 
No  doubt  that  in  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  mankind, 
as  well  as  the  animals,  attach  the  greatest  importance  to 
events  which  are  significant  of  others  directly  bearing  on 
their  welfare.  But  this  significance  is  felt  and  acted  upon 
long  before  it  is  measured.  There  even  comes  to  be  a  sense 
of  significance  when  that  significance  remains  unknown,  a 
repulsion,  or  a  delight,  in  that  which  seems  to  have  some 
deep  and  everlasting  meaning,  and  which  doubtless  has  it, 
however  distant  it  may  be  from  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual at  the  time.  The  countless  manifestations  of  beauty 
may  very  readily  be  signs  of  something  more,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  which  shows  that,  with  the  exception  of  man,  these 
are  ever  valued  in  such  a  way.  The  process  of  nature  is  much 
more  simple,  and  rests  upon  sensuous  perception,  and  the 
feeling  of  attraction  or  dislike  arising  directly  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  however,  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  reality  which  lies  behind  it  go  hand  in  hand.  <<What, 
indeed,  is  beauty,"  says  Espinas,  <'if  it  is  not  organization 
become  sensible,  life  become  manifest  f  " 

In  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  as  thus  understood,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  the  female  alone  is  interested  and  that 
the  male  confines  himself  to  its  production,  and  to  the  efiect 
of  this  upon  the  female.  The  males  are  exceedingly  sensitive, 
perhaps  more  so  than  the  females,  to  the  prowess  of  other 
males.  The  young  cocks  of  many  grouse  keep  at  a  distance 
when  they  hear  an  older  and  stronger  cock.  The  young 
nightingales  are  not  able  to  sing  well  the  first  season,  and 
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gradually  learn  the  accomplishment  from  the  older  birds* 
The  males  of  passerine  birds  arrive  at  the  nesting  places 
often  days  in  advance  of  the  females,  bnt  sing,  nevertheless, 
with  great  zeal.  With  the  gallinaceee,  generally  the  singing 
and  display  are  carried  on  among  the  cocks  themselves,  and 
when  the  females  are  at  a  distance.  This  display,  as  we  have 
already  suggested,  probably  has  the  effect  of  daunting  other 
birds  as  well  as  warming  np  individual  courage.  A  slight 
increase  of  color  or  size  of  feather,  or  more  energetic  move- 
ments, would  be  very  easily  associated  with  a  sense  of 
mastery,  and  the  animal  who  appreciates  this  more  readily 
sa^es  himself  from  defeat,  and  possibly  finds  another  mate, 
by  whom  he  sends  down  his  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  next 
generation.  He  has  at  least  a  second  chance  in  the  struggle 
for  a  mate. 

It  seems,  then,  quite  possible  that  selection  among  the  males 
themselves  may  Ic^atd  to  an  increase  of  beauty,  and  even  to  the 
appreciation  of  it  on  their  part.  That  this  beauty  is 
feaured  rather  than  loved  is  at  least  nothing  against  its 
power  of  fascination,  and  its  really  being  recognized  a& 
beautiful.  The  charm  that  8erx)ents  exercise  on  some  birds, 
and  the  possibility  of  charming  snakes  themselves,  show 
the  capacity  of  this  kind  of  fatal  fascination.  Early  races 
were  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  not  ugly,  but  often  beautiful 
things,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  their  enemies.  The  nodding  plumes  of  the  Greeks  and 
even  the  military  costumes  of  Uie  present  time  are  cases  in 
point. 

But  whatever  the  agencies  at  work,  the  primary  relation  is 
clear.  The  sexual  instinct  in  its  irradiation  upward  and 
through  its  increasing  dominion  over  the  higher  senses  and 
the  brain,  has  given  rise  to  a  distinctly  sesthetic  capacity, 
capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of  form,  color,  movement, 
and  sound,  issuing  in  whatever  way  from  the  bosom  of  life 
and  expressive  of  its  sweetest  harmonies  as  well  as  of  its 
depth  and  power. 

Courting  Instinct  in  the  Lower  Races.  The  study  of  the 
sexual  instinct  in  early  man  is  somewhat  difficult  of  approach. 
We  are  cut  off  from  any  direct  observation,  and  the  historical 
remains  of  even  the  oldest  races  do  not  begin  to  go  back  to 
the  savage  state.  The  study  of  the  lower  races  of  the  present 
time  is  certainly  instructive,  but  one  is  liable  to  be  misled 
by  the  fact  that  these  races  do  not  stand  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress, and  in  some  cases  are  distinctly  degenerate  types.  The 
light  thrown  upon  early  times  by  archseological  remains  and 
by  the  survival  and  transmission  of  ancient  rites  and  customs, 
reveals  an  abundance  of  material   suggestive  indeed,   bat 
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equally  difGicult  ta  interpret.  Between  the  highest  of  the 
apes  and  oar  earliest  knowledge  of  man  there  lies  a  gap,  no 
wider  perhaps  than  between  many  other  species,  bat  in  which 
we  have  a  more  than  ordinary  interest.  As  to  sexual  char- 
acteristics, there  have  come  in  some  important  modifications. 
The  periodic  breeding  season,  with  the  exception  of  slight 
traces,  has  disappeared,  and  sexual  union  is  possible  through- 
out the  year.  This  physiological  fact  has  decreased  the 
periodic  intensity  of  the  sexual  passion  and  placed  it  more 
under  the  control  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  emotional 
powers.  That  domestic  confinement  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  apes  and  on  some  of  the  lower  animals  shows  this  to  be 
connected,  probably  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  with  the  advanc- 
ing social  condition.  The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the 
statistics  of  births,  where  the  increase  of  conceptions  in  April 
and  May  is  found  to  be  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  ^ 
The  more  secondary  sexual  characteristics  have  also  changed 
considerably.  The  difference  between  man  and  woman  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  between  the  sexes  of  most  of  the 
quadrumana.  In  the  later  maturity  of  the  male,  his  greater 
size,  larger  brain  (absolutely)  and  greater  sensitiveness, 
strength  and  courage,  stronger  voice,  greater  prominence  of 
the  superciliary  ridge,  and  sometimes  of  the  sagittal  crest, 
greater  hairiness  and  better  developed  beard — generally  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  hair, — man  differs  from  woman 
in  the  same  way  that  the  male  of  the  quadrumana  differs  from 
the  female.  The  secondary  sexusd  characteristics  vary 
greatly  with  different  races.  Flat  and  hooked  noses,  broad 
and  long  faces,  high,  receding,  or  broad  foreheads,  well 
rounded  occiputs,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  white  skins,  long 
or  abundant  hair,  or  none  at  all,  leanness,  fatness,  squinting 
eyes,  enormous  ears,  protruding  buttocks,  and  breasts  long 
enough  to  throw  over  the  shoulder,  are  natural  features  found 
in  various  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  where  they  exist  are 
esteemed  as  beautiful,  are  preserved  by  sexual  selection,  and 
often  enhanced  by  artificial  means. 

The  courting  of  the  lower  races  has  in  it,  to  our  eyes,  very 
little  of  either  love  or  beauty,  but  it  is  very  different  to  the 
savages  themselves.  Their  rude  dances,  their  tattooing,  their 
ornaments,  the  display  of  their  persons  and  their  clothing  are 
to  them  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Most  savage  men'  take  pride  in  the  hair  of  the  head.  Now  it  is 
painted  in  a  showy  manner,  now  decorated  with  beads  and  tinsel, 
now  combed  and  arranged  with  the  most  exquisite  care.  The 
Kandhs  have  their  hair,  which  is  worn  very  long,  drawn  forward 

^Westermarck,  **  Human  Marriage,"  p.  69. 
'Westermarck,  op,  cU, 
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and  rolled  up  till  it  looks  like  a  horn  projecting  from  between  the 
eyes.  Around  this  it  is  their  delight  to  wear  a  piece  of  red  oloth, 
and  they  insert  the  feathers  of  favorite  birds,  as  also  a  pipe,  comb, 
etc.  The  men  of  Tana  of  the  New  Hebrides  wear  their  nsor  twelve 
and  eighteen  inches  long,  and  have  it  divided  into  some  600  or  700 
little  locks  or  tresses,  and  among  the  Satuka  a  man  requires  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  ten  vears  to  perfect  his  coifTore.  Tackey 
states  that  on  the  Oong^  both  men  and  women  shave  the  head  in 
ornamental  flgores. 

Among  the  Set-htas  in  Indo-Ohina  it  is'the  unmarried  youths  that 
are  profusely  bedecked  with  red  and  white  bead  necklaces,  wild  boar 
tusKis,  brass  armlets,  and  a  broad  band  of  black  braid  below  the 
knee.  Speaking  of  the  Encounter  Bav  tribe  of  South  Australia, 
the  Rev.  A.  Meyer  says  *'  that  the  plucking  out  of  the  beard  ana 
anointing  with  grease  and  ochre  (which  belong  to  the  initiatory 
ceremony)  the  men  may  continue,  if  they  please,  till  about  fort^ 
years  of  age,  for  they  consider  it  ornamental,  and  fancy  that  it 
makes  them  look  youneer  and  gives  them  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  women."  "In  Fiji,"  says  Wm.  Anderson,  **the  men  who 
like  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  opposite  sex  don  their  best 
plumage,  and  when  Wm.  Bulmer  once  asked  an  Australian  native 
why  he  wore  his  adornments,  the  native  answered  that  he  wore 
them  in  order  to  look  well  and  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
women." 

But  although  these  outward  adornments,  in  the  lowest 
races  at  least,  are  probably  more  frequent  with  the  men,  it  is 
not  long  before  the  women  are  equally  anxious  to  add  to  their 
natural  charms.  Bancroft  tells  us  that  young  Kadiab  wives 
<<  secure  the  affectionate  admiration  of  their  husbands  by 
tattooing  the  breast  and  adorning  the  face  with  black  lines," 
and  in  another  place  that  the  Nahua  women  used  paint  freely 
to  beautify  their  persons.  '^  Among  the  Aztecs,  they  painted 
their  faces  with  red,  yellow  or  black  color."  They  also  dyed 
their  feet  black.  Hands,  neck  and  breast  were  painted,  and 
their  teeth  were  cleaned  and  painted  with  cochineal.  The 
Nahuas  also  had  a  passion  for  loading  themselves  with 
ornaments,  the  more  valuable  being  legally  restricted  to  the 
better  classes  of  society. 

<< Among  the  Makalolo  the  upper  lip  is  perforated  and  a 
large  metal  and  bamboo  ring  called  a  pelel^  is  worn  in  the 
hole.  This  caused  the  lip,  in  one  case,  to  project  two  inches 
beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  when  the  lady  smiled  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  elevated  it  over  the  eyes. 
^  Why  do  the  women  wear  these  things!'  the  venerable 
chief  Ghinsnrdi  was  asked.  Evidently  surprised  at  such  a 
stupid  question,  he  replied,  *  For  beauty!  They  are 
the  only  beautiful  thing  women  have  *,  men  have  beards, 
women  have  none.  What  kind  of  a  person  would  she  be 
without  the  pelelef  She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all  with  a 
mouth  like  a  man,  but  no  beard.'  "  ^ 

^Livingstone  quoted  by  Darwin. 
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It  would  go  beyond  our  space  to  describe  the  different 
methods  savage  races  have  adopted  in  order  to  beautify  their 
persons.  Teeth  are  knocked  out  or  filed  like  saws,  the  head 
is  shaved,  hairs  plucked  out,  eyebrows  shaved  and  eyelashes 
pulled  out,  the  skull  is  compressed,  feet  are  squeezed  and 
lengthened,  or  shortened  by  doubling  up  the  four  smaller 
toes,  ears,  noses,  lips  are  loaded  with  rings  and  daggers, 
ear-lobes  are  dragged  down  until  they  approach  the  shoulder, 
breasts  are  cut  off  or  made  to  project  unnaturally,  warts,  scars 
and  ridges  are  raised  upon  the  skin,  which  is  also  painted, 
dyed  or  tattooed.  Modifications  of  the  sexual  organs  them- 
selves are  frequent  and  remarkably  i>ersistent  among  the 
habits  of  tiie  tribe.  Common  practices  are  those  of  infibula- 
tion  and  circumcision.  The  nymph»  and  clitoris  are  length- 
ened, the  glans  penis  is  pierced  by  needles  and  provided  with 
ampullae,  artificial  hypospadias  are  produced,^  the  penis  is 
split  or  covered  wit^  hairs,  prickles  or  other  instruments, 
^ere  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  part  of  the  body  free  from  some 
attempt  at  improvement. 

Tattooing  J  which  generally  takes  place  at  puberty,  is  a 
very  chosen  form  of  mutilation,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
a  quaintness  or  beauty  of  design  pleasing  to  any  eye. 

In  Samoa,  until  a  young  man  is  tattooed  he  could  not  think  of 
marriage,  but  as  soon  as  this  was  done  he  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  of  mature  years.  *'  When  it  is  all  over," 
says  Mr.  Pritchard.  "  and  the  vouth  thoroughly  healed,  a  grand 
dance  is  got  up  on  ihe  first  available  pretext  to  oisplay  the  tattoo- 
ing, when  the  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  is  unspanngly  bestowed. 
And  this  is  the  great  reward,  long  and  anxiously  looked  forward  to 
by  the  youths,  as  they  smart  under  the  hands  of  the  matai  *  *  *." 
When  Merteos  asked  the  natives  of  Sukunorwhat  was  the  meaning 
of  tattooing,  one  of  them  answered,  '^  It  has  the  same  object  as 

Sour  clothes— that  is,  to  please  the  women."    Bock  remarks,  as 
tie  Wyak  women  are  tattooed  to  please  their  lovers,  so  the  Laos 
men  undergo  the  ordeal  for  the  sake  of  the  women.' 

Ploss  states  that  tattooing  around  the  middle  of  the  body 
comes  in  earlier  in  the  history  of  some  tribes  than  tattooing 
of  other  parts.  The  women  of  the  Ponap^  and  the  Tahiti 
islands  tattoo  themselves  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  vulva.  After  this  come  the  breasts,  the  abdomen  and  the 
extremities.^  That  tattooing  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  sex- 
ual attraction  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt,  but  that 
it  originated  in  this  way  is  not  so  commonly  conceded. 
Wundt,  Gerland,  Frazer  and  others  believe  that  religious 
ideas  or  totemism  is  the  original  source,  others  think  that 

>  An  operation  Remondino^suggests  for  civilization. 
'Westermarck,  op,  cU, 
^Ploss,  "  Das  Weib." 
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it  is  done  to  render  the  person  operated  npon  terrible  or  in- 
vincible in  battle.  Ploss  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  due  to 
modesty.  Some  of  these  causes,  however,  are  not  at  all  remote 
from  the  sexual  instinct.  Modesty,  if  it  is  really  present,  is 
distinctly  a  sexual  attraction,  especially  on  the  part  of 
women,  while  success  in  battle  is  no  less  so  on  the  part  of 
men.  With  many  races  a  man  is  not  permitted  to  marry,  nor 
would  he  be  accepted  by  the  women,  until  he  has  killed  a 
certain  number  of  enemies.  War  is  very  rarely  undertaken 
for  the  sake  of  food  or  territory ;  the  possession  of  women  is 
the  constant  source  of  conflict  between  the  tribes.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  or  more  attractive  to  the  fair  sex  than 
tattooing,  which  would  represent  their  lover's  prowess  as  well 
as  please  in  a  merely  decorative  way.  It  becomes  a  sign  of  a 
man's  ability  to  protect  his  wife  and  family — ^to  render  their 
love  secure,  and  must,  therefore,  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
successful  courting.  The  very  same  signs  would  have  an 
equally  daunting  efiect  in  battle.  His  opponents  would  fear 
to  stand  up  to  a  man  bearing  such  evidences  of  success.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  tattooing  would  be  found  to  make 
the  warrior  invincible,  and  might  easily  come  to  be  resorted 
to  even  when  not  representative  of  former  courage  and 
address. 

Bat  although  some  such  mental  representations  are  very 
probable,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  beautiful, 
terrible  or  significant  signs  or  objects  do  not  also  have  a 
direct  instinctive  effect.  After  the  preliminary  displays, 
brandishing  of  weapons,  boasting,  vaunting  and  cursing, 
calling  upon  their  gods  and  despising  those  of  &eir  opponents, 
have  been  duly  gone  through,  and  the  enemy  thus  given  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  reflect,  the  more  fandamental,  and  at  the 
same  time  instinctive,  part  of  the  business  still  remains.  In 
the  heat  of  the  conflict,  with  its  necessity  for  rapid,  energetic 
action,  the  older,  more  hereditary  instincts  have  fall  play, 
and  here,  as  with  the  lower  animals,  the  beautiful  and  the 
terrible  approach  each  other.  The  brightest  colors,  the  most 
gorgeous  banners  and  the  most  brilliant  music  have  always 
had  an  exhilarating  effect  upon  warriors  and  soldiers  of  every 
time,  and  no  doubt  an  equally  depressing  one  ux>on  their 
enemies. 

Among  the  lower  races,  too,  the  women  follow  their  hus- 
bands and  lovers  to  battle,  their  cries  ring  in  the  contestants' 
ears  and  incite  them  to  their  bravest  deeds.  After  the  battle 
the  women  become  the  prize  of  the  conquerors,  and  sexual 
gratification,  while  the  participants  are  still  under  the  infiu- 
-ence  of  the  fight,  in  most  instances  ensues  immediately. 
Frequently,  especially  with  the  lowest  races,  the  women  are 
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not  anwilling  captives,  and  would  not  leave  their  masters  if 
they  could.  Victory  has  had  upon  them  all  the  effects  of  a 
most  successful  courtship.  In  cases  like  these  there  must  be 
an  instinctive  association  of  anything  striking,  or  terrible,  or 
beautiful  with  both  the  fear  and  passion  of  the  fight  as  well 
as  its  culmination  in  sexual  contact. 

The  connection  of  tattooing  with  totemism  and  religion  may 
no  doubt  be  found.  But  what  is  the  position  which  religion 
occupies  among  the  lower  races!  Does  it  not  represent  a 
residue  of  old  experiences,  a  vapor  which  has  arisen  from 
the  past,  and,  like  the  ozone  of  the  sea  or  the  miasma  of  a 
swamp,  still  penetrates  the  present  with  its  influence!  The 
heroes  of  one  period,  do  they  not  become  the  gods  of  the 
next!  The  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  doctrines  of  to-day,  are 
they  not  the  memories  of  living  thoughts  and  deeds  of  days 
gone  by!  To  say  that  religious  ideas  are  the  source  of  any 
custom  is  only  to  refer  one  to  the  past,  where  the  problem  be- 
gins all  over  again.  Not  that  religion  may  not  sanctify,  keep 
alive  and  modify  a  custom,  and  that  at  a  given  period  the 
only  reason  known  for  a  certain  act  is  that  it  is  religious,  but 
that  religion  does  not  begin  as  something  formal  and  arbi- 
trary, but  roots  itself  on  deep  biological  tendencies,  on 
thoughts  and  images,  instincts  and  passions,  whose  neural 
paths  are  already  a  highway  for  physical  and  mental  activi- 
ties. It  seems  much  more  probable  that  tattooing  began  as  a 
sexual  attraction,  when  we  already  find  so  many  instances  of 
it,  and  that  it  afterwards  became  attached  to  religion,  puri- 
fied to  an  extent,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  wider  circle 
of  associations. 

Even  when  religious,  it  does  not  always,  if  ever,  lose  its 
sexual  significance.  The  Tahitians  have  a  tale  that  tattooing 
was  invented  by  the  two  sons  of  their  god  Taaro  when  they 
wished  to  seduce  their  sister.  Tbese  two  sons  became  the 
gods  of  tattooing.  *'  Their  images  were  kept  in  the  temples 
of  those  who  practiced  the  art  professionally,  and  every 
application  of  their  skill  was  preceded  by  a  prayer  addressed 
to  them,  that  the  operation  might  not  occasion  death,  that  the 
wounds  might  soon  heal,  that  the  figures  might  be  handsome, 
attract  admirers,  and  answer  the  ends  of  wickedness  de- 
signed."^ 

The  tattooing  found  so  frequently  on  the  bodies  of  crim- 
inals of  the  present  day  is  not  generally  so  beautiful  as  that 
of  the  savage  races,  although  the  connection  with  sex  is 
sufficiently  close.'  There  is  not  the  same  sensitiveness  shown 

lEUis. 

^  Of.  Laurent,  *'  Les  Habitudes  das  Prisons  de  Paris." 
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in  the  suitability  of  the  design  to  the  place  it  is  intended  to 
oocupy.  The  lines  are  not,  as  in  mudi  of  savage  tattooing, 
made  to  follow  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  has  lost  its  dec- 
orative character  and  become  more  purely  representative. 
In  this  it  reflects  the  higher  development  of  art  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization,  but  only  in  a  formal  way. 
The  ideas  which  have  led  to  this  advancement  and  are  con- 
tained in  it  are  here  entirely  absent.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  most  representative  graphic  art  should  not 
also  be  quite  satisfactory  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  The 
masterpieces  of  modem  art  have  found  a  way  to  satisfy  both 
demands.  But  the  tattooing  of  criminals  is  not  an  art  as  was 
that  of  the  savage  races.  It  is  lacking  in  appeal  to  Uie  beau- 
tiful, nor  is  it  either  terrible,  expressive,  or  even  comical. 

Clothing,  From  tattooing  to  clothing  is  an  easy  step.  As 
Professor  Mosely  says : 

A  savage  begins  by  painting  or  tattooine  himself  for  ornament. 
Then  he  adopts  a  movable  appendage,  whidi  he  hangs  on  his  body 
and  on  which  he  puts  the  ornamentation  which  he  formerly  marked 
more  or  less  indelibly  on  his  skin. 

The  variety  of  material  used  for  clothing  indicates  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  fancy  and  the  desire  for  decoration.  A  simple 
shell,  a  string  of  beads  or  shells,  a  thin  fringe  of  fibres  or 
leaves,  empty  egg-shells,  or  even  a  thread  tied  round  the 
middle  or  under  the  arms,  often  forms  the  whole  dress,  which 
is  frequently  only  adopted  at  maturity,  or  worn  ux>on  8i>ecial 
occasions.  ^ 

Tssmanian  dances  were  performed  with  the  avowed  intentions  of 
exciting  the  passions  of  the  men,  in  whose  presence  one  young 
woman  nad  the  dance  to  herself.  Daring  these  dances  the  women 
wore  a  covering  of  leaves  or  feathers,  wnich  was  removed  directly 
afterwards.' 

From  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  Westermarck  con- 
cludes that  the  feeling  of  shame  is  not  the  origin  of  the  adoption 
of  clothes,  but  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  ''men  and  women 
covered  themselves  to  make  themselves  more  attractive — the 
men  to  the  women,  and  the  women  to  the  men."  When  all 
go  perfectly  nude,  he  says,  ''  nakedness  must  appear  quite 
natural,  for  what  we  see  day  after  day  makes  no  special  im- 
pression upon  us.  But  when  one  or  another — ^whether  man 
or  woman— began  to  put  on  a  bright  colored  fringe,  some 
gaudy  feathers,  a  string  with  beads,  a  bundle  of  leaves,  a 

>  West  of  Tanganyika  the  people  go  naked,  but  by  a  manipulation 
of  the  f^tty  tegument  of  the  lower  body  in  onildhood,  thev  produce 
mn  apron  which  hangs  down  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs. 
(Sohurts,  "  Fbiloeophie  der  Traoht,"  p.  il.) 

>  Westermarck,  "Human  Marriage.'' 
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piece  of  doth,  or  a  dazzling  shell,  this  ooald  not  of  coarse 
escape  the  attention  of  others :  and  the  scanty  covering  was 
foond  to  act  as  the  most  powerful  obtainable  sexual  stimulus. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  such  garments  in  the  savage  world." 

These  facts  undoubtedly  show  the  closest  connection  between 
clothing  and  the  attraction  of  the  sexes  as  Westermarck 
points  out,  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  clothing 
itself  is,  normally,  a  direct  appeal  to  passion.  Simply  to 
attract  attention  to  the  sexual  organs  can,  surely,  not  be  the 
whole  of  the  purx>ose.  For  this,  a  gesture,  the  mere  exhibi- 
tion of  the  body,  the  simplest  expression  of  desire,  would  be 
much  more  effective.  The  brilliant  colors,  the  odd  and  cnriou& 
forms  of  primeval  dress  and  ornament,  must  have  the  effect 
of  awakening  mental  processes  which  intervene  and  tend  to 
postpone  the  sexual  climax.  They  must  represent  a  margin, 
an  overflow,  which  engages  the  attention  with  something  else 
than  immediate  gratification.  The  primary  effect  will  be  to 
momentarily  withdraw  the  sexual  impulse  when  that  is  pres- 
ent, and  to  allow  of  an  irradiation  where  the  mind  is  engaged 
with  visual  sensations  not  primarily  the  sign  of  sex.  That 
the  wearing  of  bright  objects  is  believed  to  have  the  effect  of 
warding  off  danger,  is  shown  in  their  use  to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  which  is  often  only  a  synonym  for  an  uncontrollable 
sexual  passion.  By  the  use  of  such  objects  the  attention  ia 
directed  rather  to  tiie  personality  than  to  the  person,  which 
is  always  sufficiently  plain.  It  is  an  attempt  to  display 
I)sychical  rather  than  physical  features.  The  bit  of  ornament 
is  an  expression  of  an  inner  state,  of  a  sensitiveness  higher 
than  the  crude  though  powerful  sensations  of  sex,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  becomes  at  last  an  attraction  and  may 
be  preserved  by  sexual  selection.  Ornamental  clothing  is. 
not  a  simple  lure.  It  is  a  sign  or  symbol  of  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  perception  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  gives  the  best  evidence  of  these  qualities  is 
the  one  who  is  diosen  by  members  of  the  opposite  sex  who 
possess  such  qualities  themselves.  The  attraction  is  in  the 
mind  and  not  in  the  sexual  organs. 

But  if  higher  considerations  do  not  inhibit  its  activity 
(and  here  also  we  see  the  value  of  a  margin),  and  the  sexuid 
instinct  is  to  obtain  its  culminating  satisfaction,  the  wider 
irradiation  by  spreading  an  erethism  throughout  the  higher 
centres  of  the  brain,  wiU,  by  its  reaction  on  the  system,  only^ 
aid  in  arousing  and  strengtiliening  the  natural  performance  of 
the  sexual  function.  The  objecte  of  beauty  may  then  very 
readily  under  the  influence  of  passion  at  white  heat  become 
identified  with  its  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  ai>art  from 
the  representative  effect  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
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become  instinctiyely  connected  with  purely  sexual  feelings. 
When,  however,  this  instinctive  connection  leads  the  rest,  tiie 
sexual  instinct  has  lost  its  highest  potentiality,  has  retreated 
and  fallen  back  upon  its  centre,  and  although  it  may  be  more 
concentrated  and  rank,  is  also  more  easily  defeated  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  This  difference  between  a  symbolism 
which  is  alive  and  growing  and  one  which  is  only  instinctive, 
is  the  difference  between  art  on  the  one  hand  and  a  degraded 
fetichism  on  the  other. 

Shamey  Jealousy ^  and  Fear.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another 
phase  of  the  question  of  clothing,  where  we  find  a  symbolism 
more  of  a  moral  than  an  artistic  nature.  Jealousy,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  very  frequently  an  underlying  feature 
of  the  x)assion  of  sex,  and  far  from  being  sloughed  off  with 
advancing  development,  has  gradually  shown  itself  more 
plainly  in  the  higher  species.  The  institution  of  marriage, 
both  in  man  and  in  the  higher  animals,  especially  in  the  quad- 
rumana,  is  largely  ascribable  to  its  influence.  Schurtz^  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  feeling  of  shame  in  the  human  species  is 
connected  with  jealousy  and  an  outcome  of  social  develop- 
ment. The  desire  of  the  man  for  complete  possession  has  given 
rise  in  the  woman  to  a  desire  to  conceal  and  protect  what  is 
regarded  as  valuable.  He  gives  instances  which  indicate  that 
people  who  are  habitually  naked,  yet  show  the  effect  of  shame, 
and  occasionally  hide  the  sexual  organs.  He  states  that 
in  the  most  of  cases,  and  the  exceptions  are  those  of  the 
lowest  races,  it  is  the  women  who  are  more  carefully  covered, 
and  he  thinks  that  the  use  of  clothes  which  b^ns  with  the 
sexual  organs  is  the  < 'outer  expression  of  a  specific  human 
morality."  He  points  out  that  it  is  the  married  women  who 
are  the  most  frequently  and  most  completely  clothed.  That 
Uie  dress,  however  scanty,  is  the  recognition  of  this  condition, 
and  the  sign  of  its  approval  by  the  tribe,  an  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  wife  belongs  to  one  man ;  ''that  for  other  men 
die  exists  no  longer  as  a  woman,  but  only  as  a  human  being." 
Schurtz  mentions  as  other  x>ossible  sources  of  the  use  of  clothes, 
Uie  need  of  protection  from  weather,  flies,  and  small  injuries, 
the  desire  for  ornament  and  decoration,  and  the  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish classes  or  individuals,  by  way  of  trophy  or  princely 
signs.  He  regards  the  aesthetic  ground  as  the  least  probable 
of  any  of  these  sources,  and  says  that  the  sculptor,  who 
knows  much  more  than  these  uncivilized  people  of  the  tropics 
what  beauty  means,  does  not  cover  up  the  naked  body,  but 
unsuspiciously  rev^Eds  it — ^that  he  would  find  it  the  greatest 
prudery  to  be  untrue  to  nature,  and  that  we  never  find  the 

'"Die  PhiloBophie  der  Tracht,"  p.  17. 
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purely  natond  ngly,  so  long  as  inflnences  from  other  sources 
do  not  work  ux>on  our  feelings,  t.  e.,  that  there  shall  be  no 
sexual  stimulus.  When,  later  on,  he  speaks  of  clothes  in  art 
and  particularly  in  sculpture,  he  says  that  the  figure  here 
does  not  come  under  the  same  laws  as  in  reality,  that  in  art, 
elothes  may  be  used  as  an  ornament  or  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion, but  not  as  a  covering.  He  also  admits  that  although 
•clothes  are  originally  used  as  covering,  and  therefore  more  by 
the  women  than  the  men,  it  is  just  with  the  women  that,  later 
on,  they  become  more  highly  decorated  and  serve  as  a  means 
of  attraction. 

The  weakness  of  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
account  for  the  wearing  of  clothes  by  men,  and  if  the  lowest 
races  represent  the  earliest  stages,  it  would  appear,  according 
to  Schurtz's  own  admission,  that  men  began  to  use  clothes 
first.  But  as  to  the  priority  of  their  possible  origin,  we  are 
not  for  our  purposes  imrticularly  interested.  Whichever  is 
first,  all  of  them  are  actually  found  as  causes  for  the  use  of 
clothes.  The  mere  starting  point,  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
determine,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  natural  trend 
of  the  associations.  It  may  very  possibly  be  that  different 
tribes  originally  used  dress  for  different  reasons,  but  the 
question  is,  having  adopted  it,  do  they  not  lay  great  stress 
upon  it  as  a  means  of  beautifying  themselves,  rendering  them- 
selves attractive  or  producing  an  impression  of  value  and 
importance,  esi>ecially  conducive  to  success  in  lovet  The 
feeling  of  shame  itself,  with  its  derivatives,  modesty  on  the 
one  hand,  coquetry  on  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  at- 
traction, tending  to  satisfy  and  allay  the  jealousy  which  un- 
derlies Uie  sexual  passion. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  facts  it  seems  reasonable  to 
take  the  view  tiiat  men  and  women  adopted  dress  for  different 
motives — the  man  originally  for  the  purpose  of  decoration 
and  attraction,  the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  a  covering.  In 
this  the  sexes  are  true  to  the  characteristics  they  have  shown 
throughout  the  animal  series.  The  feeling  of  shame  is  not 
originally  a  male  quality,  nor  deeply  rooted  in  the  sexual 
instinct  regarded  by  itself.  It  is  related  rather  to  fear  and 
an  outcome  of  self- preservation,  conservative  in  its  tenden- 
oies,  and  characteristic  of  the  female  diathesis.  This  does 
not  prevent  its  havii^  been  selected  by  the  males  as  a  result 
of  their  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  each  other,  nor  its  transmis* 
sion  by  heredity  to  the  males  themselves.  It  is  dear  that 
like  the  other  foils  of  the  sexual  passion,  shame  must  be 
overcome  by  love  before  the  culmination  of  the  final  act.  The 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  man,  the  fear  to  offend  this  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  of  which  the  concealment  of  the  i>erson 
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may  be  an  expression,  would  have  no  meaning  bnt  for  the 
sexaal  Instinct,  and  the  possible  gratification  hereof  which 
has  called  them  forth.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of  shame  Is  a 
specific  human  morality,  but  it  has  its  origin  in  sex.  It  Is 
made  to  foe  overcome,  and  the  acts  of  display,  of  attraction 
and  ornament,  which  tend  to  aSect  this  purpose  must  be  a 
deeper  and  more  fondamental  expression  of  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, which  however  only  shows  its  strength  and  range  as  it 
becomes  more  widely  irradiated.    As  Mantegazza  says : 

Tb«  more  one  simpllfles  love  and  rednceslt  Blmplytoaoonneotlon 
between  two  persons  ol  opposite  sex,  so  maob  the  less  easy  is  the 
development  ot  jealoasy  and  the  less  compUoated  la  the  seDsaoas 
ceremonial.  The  more  it  Is  surrounded  by  the  feelings  of  shame, 
coyness,  secrecy,  and  obsoore  and  nndeflned  ideas,  the  more  foil  of 
sensation  and  tenderness  becomes  the  whole  meonanism,  bat  also 
the  more  easily  broken.' 

The  moral  and  the  [esthetic  values  of  clothing  are  thus  not 
really  opposed.  Both,  as  irradiations  ot  sex,  increase  each 
other's  effect.  The  delicate  and  even  severe  morality  of  the 
present  day  in  matters  of  dress,  probably  tends  to  accent,  if 
it  makes  more  rare  the  aesthetic  sensibility,  as  well  as  the 
keennens  of  the  sexnat  feeling  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Symbolism  and  Fetichism.  In  their  estimation  of  what  is 
beaatifnl  and  attractive,  savage  races  are  greatly  influenced  by 
the  smfdlest  and  finest  distinctions.  Of  the  thousands  of 
■ties  which  sach  an  organic  structure  as  the  body 
it,  they  pick  out  one  or  two  to  which  they  pay 
ille  they  neglect  the  rest.  A  view  which  is  able 
s  harmony  of  the  whole  and  knit  togeUier  tiie 
ety  of  deteil  seems  impossible  to  them.  One 
ist  upon  some  few  characteristics  which  it  sets  up 
in,  while  an  adjoining  tribe,  with  almost  the  same 
ork  upon,  picks  out  characteristics  and  originates 
1  customs  entirely  different.  It  seems  as  if,  at 
i  mast  be  emphasis,  there  must  be  a  focus,  whetlier 
ted  BO  that  it«  penumbra  takes  in  the  greatest 
aining  beauty  or  not. 

>us  spirit  is  equally  close  and  narrow.  A  stick 
rhioh  difiers  but  unimportantly  from  many  an- 
^  upon,  its  differences  magnified  in  the  imagi- 
i  very  act  of  attention,  and  set  np  tor  adoration, 
of  a  feather  will  determine  an  expedition.  The 
ling  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  certain  way  with- 
ition  of  ft  hair,  and  many  more  snch  whims,  fears 
tions,  present  the  same  psychological  features. 
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This  fetichism  is  of  coarse  not  absent  in  the  lower  animals, 
bat  in  man  it  reaches  a  fineness  and  discrimination  to  be  fonnd 
nowhere  else.  It  dei>ends  primarily  npon  an  increase  of  the  psy- 
chological process  of  representation,inyolying  greater  powers  of 
comparison  and  analysis  as  comi>ared  with  the  lower  animals. 
The  outer  impressions  come  to  be  clearly  distinguished  as 
such,  bat  at  the  same  time  are  often  treated  as  symbols  of 
inner  exx>eriences,  and  a  meaning  read  into  them  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  Symbolism  or  fetichism  is,  in- 
deed, just  the  capacity  to  see  meaning,  to  emphasize  something 
for  the  sake  of  other  things  which  do  not  appear.  In  brain 
terms  it  indicates  an  activity  of  the  higher  centres,  a  sort  of 
side-tracking  or  long- circuiting  of  the  primitive  energy.  It 
is  not  the  mere  sensuous  impression  of  Uie  crooked  stick  and 
the  attendant  reflexes  which  have  control.  This  impression 
has  given  rise  to  another  process,  which  for  the  moment  dom- 
inates the  brain,  and  under  whose  influence  it  actually  n^lects 
what  is  more  immediate  and  apparently  more  real.  The 
stick  itself  becomes  the  symbol  for  this  i>eculiar  and  other- 
wise expressionless  experience,  and  it  is  set  up  as  a  fetich  or 
a  god.  Once  having  obtained  this  focusing  power,  the 
advancement  of  humanity  is  determined  by  ever-increasing 
improvements  in  its  adjustment  and  its  range. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  neither  in  the  absence  of  sexual  ex- 
citement nor  in  the  very  height  of  it,  that  the  margin  making 
possible  the  formation  of  a  fetich  or  sensuous  symbol,  occurs. 
Movements  cajmble  of  leading  up  to  the  climax  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  this  respect.  Particular  movements  of  the  dance, 
particular  decorations  have  their  origin  here,  and  tend  to  be- 
come symbolic  and  fetichistic.  J.  Donovan,'  in  ^<  Festal 
Origin  of  Human  Speech,"  speaks  of  the  absorptive  power  of 
sensation  under  festal  excitement.  '*  We  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  absorptive  elements  of  sensation,  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  body,  the  rhythmic  sounds  oif  sticks  and  stones, 
the  rhythmic  and  articulated  cries.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  estimate  too  highly  the  value  of  this  absorption  for  enab- 
ling the  festal  excitement  to  mould  the  natural  passions 
according  to  its  own  tendencies  instead  of  being  destroyed  by 
them."  Bosetti's  poem,  "The  Woodspurge,"  gives  a  con- 
crete example  of  the  formation  of  such  a  symbol. 

''The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill; 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will,— 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 


Kind,  July,  1892. 
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Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was,— 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not  Alas! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  gprass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

Mv  eyes,  wide  open,  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  fix  upon: 

Among  those  few.  out  of  the  sun. 

The  woodsporge  dowered,  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory: 
One  thing  there  leamt  remains  to  me,— 
The  woodspnrfi^  has  a  cup  of  three." 

Here  the  otherwise  insignificant  presentation  of  the  three- 
capped  woodspnrge,  representing  originally  a  mere  side  car- 
rent  of  the  stream  of  consoioasness,  becomes  the  intellectaal 
symbol  or  fetich  of  the  whole  psychosis  forever  after. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  stronger  the  emotion  the  more 
likely  will  become  the  formation  of  an  overlying  symbolism, 
whidi  serves  to  focns  and  stand  in  place  of  something  greater 
than  itself ;  nowhere,  at  least,  is  symbolism  a  more  character- 
istic feature  than  as  an  expression  of  the  sexaal  instdnct.  The 
passion  of  sex,  with  its  immense  hereditary  backgroand,  in 
early  man  becomes  centered  often  apon  the  most  trivial  and 
animportanl  featares,  which  are  often  not  at  aU  repreeenta- 
tive  of  profoand  biological  affinities,  sach  as  are  withoat  doabt 
the  bright  colors,  beantifol  voices,  etc.,  of  the  lower  animals. 
The  matilations,  the  tattooings,  the  rites  of  paberty,  the 
dress,  the  ceremonies  so  rigidly  insisted  on  as  a  preliminary 
to  sexaal  gratification,  indicate,  however,  a  psycUc  advance, 
niis  symlM>li8m,  now  become  fetichistic,  or  symbolic  in  a 
bad  sense,  is  at  least  an  exercise  of  the  increasing  represent- 
ative power  of  man,  apon  which  so  mach  of  his  advancement 
has  depended,  while  it  also  served  to  express  and  help  to 
parify  his  most  perennial  emotion. 

While  this  is  an  accoant  of  the  inception  of  a  symbol  or 
fetich,  after  this  has  once  been  established  it  is  not  necessary 
that  there  shoald,  especially  among  the  majority,  be  much  if 
any  conscioas  reference  to  its  significance.  Its  effect  on  the 
sensibility  is  assared  by  heredity  and  social  custom.  It  may 
even  lose  its  meaning,  or  become  loaded  with  a  meaning  mach 
larger  than  was  originally  intended,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
becomes  more  in  harmony  with  the  basal  sBsthetico-physiolog- 
ieal  demands  of  the  retina,  the  ear,  or  the  sense  of  movement. 
Plenty  of  oar  conventional  designs  have  had  jast  such  a 
history,  as  well  as  many  of  the  words  and  gestures  which  we 
unthinkingly  or  superstitiously  use. 
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Phallicisnu  The  necessity  o!  human  natore  to  iocas  atten- 
tion apon  something  which  becomes  a  sign  or  symbol  of  other 
things  more  important  than  itself,  played  a  great  part  in  the 
early  phallic  religion.  Here  was  an  attempt,  immense,  pro- 
found, to  envisage  the  whole  of  a  scattered  exx>erience  and 
give  it  form. 

Phallicism  is  not  a  religion  characteristic  of  the  very  lowest 
races.  In  Africa  to-day  it  is  strong  with  the  Dahomeyans, 
among  the  sturdiest  races  of  the  blacks.  It  lies  back  of 
Aryan  history.  The  Bibles  of  the  world  imply  it,  as  do 
much  of  present  rites,  ceremonies  and  sacramental  costumes. 
The  legend  of  the  Holy  Orail  and  the  noble  figure  of  Sir  Gkda- 
had  have  descended  from  it. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  worship  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  iMurticularly  of  the  male  organ,  should  he  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  that  instinct  for  the  beautiful  which,  as  an  out- 
come and  irradiation  of  the  sexual  i>assion,  we  have  already 
observed  in  oi>eration  with  man  and  the  lower  animals.  But 
no  one  can  understand  phallicism  who  fails  to  observe  how 
closely  interwoven  it  is  with  society  and  the  gods.  It  is  no 
private  cult,  nor  does  it  dei>end  merely  upon  free  sexual 
selection  and  the  rivalry  of  individuals.  It  is  a  great  idea, 
able  to  constrain  the  hearts  of  thousands.  This  is  the  source 
of  its  beauty  as  well  as  of  its  usefulness  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  warlike  nations.  As  a  great  idea  it  bound 
the  people  together  and  summed  up  an  immense  circle  of  out- 
ward irradiation.  Ancestor  worship,  tree  and  serpent  wor- 
ship are  phases  of  phallicism.  The  goat,  bull,  serpent,  tench, 
turtle,  domestic  cock,  scarabsBus,  dove,  pig,  lotus,  the  con- 
stellations, the  moon  and  sun  with  fire  its  earthly  represent- 
ative, heat  and  moisture,  pyramidal  stones,  artificial  obelisks 
and  pyramids,  uprights  generally,  from  which  have  probably 
descended  our  church  steeples,  the  globe,  the  cross,  ^  and  many 
other  forms,  as  symbols  of  death  and  life,  generation  and 
r^eneration,  are  interchangeable  with  the  human  phallus. 

Lajard'  traces  phallicism  to  its  oldest  known  forms  among 
the  Chaldseans.  Their  philosophy  was,  in  a  word,  the  uni- 
versality of  generation.  Everything  waxes  and  wanes. 
Periodicity  is  the  world-law.    Sexuality  is  its  expression  and 


^Connt  €k>blet  d'Alviella  (''LaMieration  des  Symboles")  takes  the 
view  that  crosses  are  oosmogonal,  the  four  arms  symbolizing  the 
four  directions.  As  a  sign  of  the  weather  they  would  come  to  be  a 
token  of  health  and  good  wishes.  This  is  not  contradictory  to  a 
phallic  interpretation.  As  we  shall  see,  phallicism  could  not  become 
a  religion  until  it  became  cosmogonal,  and  in  that  sense  universal. 

» "Oulte  de  Venus." 
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its  most  important  typical  phase.  Tbe  oldest  god  is  male  and 
female  in  one  :  the  bt»rded  Tenns,  theheavens  and  the  eartii. 
It  was  by  the  division  ol  this  mystic  hermaphrodite  that  the 
sexes  were  formed  and  Yenns  Pandemos  became  YenuB 
Aphrodite  and  Hermes  or  Priapns.  The  original  hamao 
being  waa  also  bisexnal,  and  afterwards  divided  by  the  gods 
into  man  and  woman.  This  first  state  was  one  of  qniescence, 
symbolized   sometimes  by  the  egg,  from   which   everything 


Associated  with  this  bl-seznal  philosophy  of  things,  origi- 
nating contfimporaneoQsly,  or  derived  from  it,   is  a  trioita- 
rian    explanation,  which  is  also   essentially    phallic  in  its 
symbolism  and  application.      When  the  original  nnity  be- 
came divided  into  powerfal  separated  deities,  it  still  seemed 
to  maintain  a  certain  existence  in  the  minds  of  believers,  first 
as  a  general  gronnd  of  existence  and  afterwards  as  an  inde- 
pendent personification.   The  snn  in  some  religions  Is  entirely 
masculine ;  Baal  and  Molock  are  characteristic  Semitic  forms; 
bat  in  many  cases  in    the  snn    became  concentrated  tbe 
three  persons  of  the  Deity.      These  were  distinguished  as  the 
creating,  the  preserving,  and  the  destroying  powers.    In  Hin- 
dostan,  Brahma,  Yishnn,  Siva;  in  Persia, Oromasdes,  Mithra, 
Ahriman  ;    in  Egypt,  Osiris,  Neith,  Typhon.^     These  forms 
o«.  ™n^a  "><ilosophical  and  later  phases  of  phallicism,  and, 
'J  absorbed  the  strength  of  tbe  earlier  phases,  yet 
tm  behind  to  continne  their  hold  npon  the  imag- 
the  lower  classes.     In  case  of  any  conflict  it  was 
to  the  leaders  to  identify  their  more  cultured  art 
with  the  cruder  forms.     The  worship  of  Jugger- 
great  creator,  as  the  word  signifiea,  for  example, 
'  the  very  earliest  times.   This  god  is  worshipped 
}f  a  bull,  which  is  identified  with  Tanrns  of  the 
«rding  to  Higgins,  Inman,  *  and  others,  his  wot- 
n  carried  on  from  the  time  that  the   snn   in   tbe 
ox  was  in  the  first  degree  of  Taurus,  6,600  years 
passing   through  Taurus,  the  sun  appeared  in 

FragmentH." 

■' —        "Anaoalypsis,"  p,  13. 
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Aries,  which  also,  with  its  earthly  representative,   became 
a  phallic  sign. 

The  sacred  word,  Om,  is  a  symbol  of  the  Hindoo  trinity. 
It  is  in  the  original  spelled  with  three  letters,  and,  as  Higgins^ 
says,  it  wonld  be  better  expressed  in  English  by  Anm,  Aom, 
or  Awm.  The  first  letter  stands  for  the  creator,  the  second 
for  the  preserver,  and  the  third  for  the  destroyer.  Sir  W. 
Jones  says  that  the  mystical  word  Om  signifies  the  solar  fire. 
In  an  old  Pnrana  we  find  the  following  passage:  *'  All  the 
rites  ordained  in  the  Yedas,  the  sacrifices  to  fire,  and  all  the 
other  solemn  purifications  shall  pass  away,  bnt  that  which 
shall  never  pass  away  is  the  word  Om  —  for  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Lord  of  all  things."  Higgins  thinks  that  this  word  is 
fonnd  in  the  Greek  omphi  (an  oracle)  or  omphalus^  which  is 
related  to  the  Latin,  umbilicus.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Hindoo  devotees,  while  repeating  their  sacred  word,  sit 
with  crossed  legs  gazing  at  the  navel.  The  position  is  also 
physiologically  in  harmony  with  a  half  ecstatic  abstraction.' 
The  word  triomphe^  repeated  in  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  is  tri- 
om-phe,  i.  e.,  the  triple  omphe,  although  this  might  be 
repeated  in  Greece  without  any  idea  of  its  origin  or  meaning 
than  that  of  its  being  a  sacred  word.  Inman  believes  that 
the  word  John  with  its  synonym  Jack  are  of  phallic  origin, 
the  first  form  of  John  being  lO  or  ION.  He  identifies  the 
O  with  the  kteis,  or  female  organ,  I,  the  upright,  with  the  phal- 
lus. The  Hindoo  word  YONI,  the  emblem  of  the  female 
organ  of  generation,  is  another  form  of  it.  Jack  is  a  form  of 
lacchus  or  Bacchus,  the  sun  god,  and  belongs  to  the  male 
side  of  the  symbolism.  Both  words  were  used  in  the  revels 
of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  which  were  descended,  as  Plu- 
tarch susx)ected,  from  very  ancient  times,  and  were  probably 
survivals  of  the  spring  festivals  of  savage  people,  in  which 
sexual  excitement  is  such  a  prominent  feature.  In  Greece 
and  afterwards  in  Eome,  these  mysteries  became  the  occasions 
of  the  wildest  orgies.  Maids  and  matrons  ran  wildly  through 
the  woods,  naked  or  clothed  in  skins,  with  serpents  in  their 
hair.  They  carried  with  them  sexual  symbols,  flourishing 
torches,  which  continued  to  burn  when  plunged  in  water. 
They  tore  animals  to  pieces  in  their  fury  and  ate  the  flesh 
raw  and  quivering.  In  the  festivals  in  honor  of  the  repro- 
ductive x>owers  of  nature,  held  in  Eome  in  the  month  of 
April,  **  the  Phallus  was  carried  in  a  cart  and  led  in  proces- 
sion by  the  Eoman  ladies  to  the  temple  of  Yenus  outside  the 

'pp.  eit.,  p.  126. 

^A  return  to  the  position  of  the  embryo. 
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Colline  gate,  and  there  presented  by  them  to  the  sexual 
parts  of  the  goddess." 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  these  ancient  leasts  were 
re-edited  and  made  to  speak  more  purely,  if  more  abstractly, 
of  reprodaction  and  immortality,  generation  and  regenera* 
tion.  The  higher  elements  of  religion  and  art,  the  sentiment 
for  nature,  and  religious  adoration  characteristic  of  the 
spring,  would  seem  to  have  lost  to  a  very  large  extent  their 
sexuiS  content;  although  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  emo- 
tional depth  which  accompany  these  higher  manifestations, 
proclaim  themselves  as  the  natural  transformation  of  the 
primitive  energy  of  sex.  The  preliminary  fasting,  the  re- 
pression of  the  sexual  instinct  during  the  time  of  Lent,  the 
determination  of  the  date  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  a 
female  sjrmbol,  besides  many  popular  customs,  e.  g.j  the  eat- 
ing of  eggs,  of  hot  cross  buns,  also  show  how  much  tiie  new 
form  has  been  dei>endent  on  the  old. 

The  story  of  the  fall  is  referred  to  in  the  history  of  many 
different  nations,  and  told  in  many  different  ways,  which  are 
yet  essentially  similar  to  the  account  given  in  our  own  Bible. 
In  many  of  tiiese  cases  there  is  an  undoubted  phallic  refer- 
ence. According  to  the  Persian  legend,  <<  the  first  man  and 
woman  were  seduced  by  Ahriman  under  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  they  then  committed  '  in  thought,  word  and  action  the 
eamal  sin,  and  thus  tainted  witti  original  sin  all  their  de- 
scendants.'''  Wake^  says  ''eating  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
simply  a  figurative  mode  of  expressing  the  performance  of  the 
act  necessary  to  the  i>erpetuation  of  the  human  race  —  an  act 
which  in  its  origin  was  thought  to  be  the  source  of  all  evil.'' 
The  serpent  is  continually  associated  with  phallic  symbols, 
luid  becomes  itself  a  phallic  sign.  The  cobra  of  India  is  said 
to  copulate  while  standing  upright  in  the  double  twisted  form, 
represented  in  the  Gaduoeus  of  Mercury.  Wake'  says  that 
the  Phoenicians  supposed  that  the  seri>ent  had  the  quality  of 
putting  off  its  old  age  and  assuming  a  second  youth,  con- 
nected probably  with  ttie  casting  of  its  skin,  a  quality  which 
was  made  use  of  in  typifying  generation  and  eternity. 

This  short  account  of  tiie  symbolic  side  of  phallicism  will 
suffice  to  indicate  its  great  fertility  and  resource.  The  sym- 
bols we  have  been  deiding  with,  although  they  represent  the 
spirit  of  a  past  religion,  are  in  themselves  forms  of  art,  pro- 
ductions, inventions,  which  appeal  directly  to  sensibility, 
whatever  other  content  they  may  x>osse68.  Sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, the  graphic  arts  and  x>oetry  in  no  less  degree,  were 

*  Westropp  and  Wake,  *'  Ancient  Symbol  Worship,"  p.  S9. 
^  Op.  eU.y  p.  45. 
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the  channels  throagh  which  they  flowed  and  by  which  they 
have  come  down  to  as.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  are  often 
bnt  the  abbreviated  remains  of  a  presentation  essentially 
dramatic.  The  sacred  words  are  concentrated  i>oemS|  and 
are  received  and  lelt  by  devotees  with  a  corresponding 
ecstasy. 

Bnt  there  is  another  side  of  even  greater  consequence,  the 
emotional  and  active  side,  and  it  was  the  union  of  this  with 
an  intelligible  symbolism  that  made  phallicism  what  it  was. 
The  relationship  that  exists  between  these  two  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  which  obtains  between  money  and  wealth. 
The  formal  and  intellectual  side  is  of  no  value  apart  from  the 
wealth  of  feeling,  emotion,  sense  of  value  and  worth,  which 
it  expresses  and  renders  more  easy  of  manipulation  and  ex- 
diange.  The  value  of  symbolism  to  the  sexual  instinct  lies 
in  its  capacity  to  utter  the  vast  and  unknown  past  that  wells 
up  in  every  man  who  feels  and  thinks,  and  at  no  time  more 
poignantly  than  under  the  influence  of  love.  How,  then,  did 
phidlicism  play  ux>on  or  express  these  original  and  voiceless 
powers  f 

In  the  flrst  place,  indistinct  and  complicated  symbolism 
ItBclf  effects  the  more  irradiated  portions  of  the  imagin- 
ation, and  favors  a  filling  of  reverie,  mysticism,  and  otiier 
sensuously  tinctured  lesser  emotions,  whidh  lead  naturally,  in 
the  healthiest  natures  at  least,  to  the  complete  vigor  of  the 
sexual  i>assion.  But  there  is  no  place  in  which  phallicism  shows 
its  depth  and  range  more  distinctly  than  in  Uie  way  in  which 
it  exploits  the  associated  passions  of  fear  and  anger,  and 
through  Uiem  intensifies  the  upward  recoil  of  confidence, 
faiUi  and  love.  Death  is  constantly  brought  face  to  face 
with  love  in  its  most  ecstatic  condition.  Says  Higgins^ 
of  these  early  times,  ''Everywhere  throughout  all  nature 
the  law  that  destruction  was  reproduction  appeared  to  pre- 
vail," and  that  this  (a  very  suggestive  point)  led  as  its 
natural  outcome  to  the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent  was  x>ai*ticular]y  characterized  by 
these  cruel  and  terrible  excitements. 

The  representations  of  Kali,  the  goddess  of  nature  and 

fecundity,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  : 

She  is  entwined  with  serpents ;  a  circlet  of  flowers  surrounds 
her  head ;  a  necklace  of  skulls ;  a  girdle  of  dissevered  human 
hands ;  tigers  crouching  at  her  feet,— mdeed  every  combination  of 
the  horrible  and  loathsome  is  invoked  to  portray  the  dark  character 
which  she  represents.  She  delights  in  human  sacrifices,  and  the 
ritual  prescnbes  that  previous  to  the  death  of  the  victim,  she 
should  DC  invoked  as  follows  :  "Let  the  sacriflcer  flrst  repeat  the 
name  of  Kali  thrice,  Hail  Kali!  Kali!  Hail  Devi!    Hail,  Goddess  of 

^Anaoalypsis. 
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mmnder!  Iron-sceptered,  hail,  fierce  Kali!  Cut.  slay,  desbmr! 
Bind,  secure!  Oat  witli  the  axe,  drink  bloody  slay,  destroy!"  "She 
has  four  hands,"  says  Patterson,  '^two  of  which  are  empk^ed  in  the 
work  of  death  :  one  points  downwards  aUosive  to  the  destmction, 
which  sarroonos  her,  and  the  other  upwards,  which  seems  to  prom- 
ise the  regeneration  of  nature  by  a  new  creation."^ 

Conversely,  it  in  to  be  noted  that  the  sesthetioo-sexnal  ere- 
thisms are  perhaps  the  only  prodocers  of  devotion  and  sacri- 
fice, which  still,  as  in  phallic  times,  imply  a  reference  to  death. 
Sacrifice  for  religion  is  still  possible,  and  tiiere  are  yet 
students  of  beanty  who  starve  on  a  crust  for  the  sake  of 
art. 

Phallicism  in  the  minds  of  these  early  x>eople  had  in  it 
nothing  indecent.  As  Payne  Knight  says,  the  act  of  gen- 
eration was  considered  as  a  solemn  sacrament  in  honor  of  the 
Creator.  In  some  countries  it  was  performed  by  the  priest 
or  prince  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  virgins 
participating  in  the  act  were  highly  honored.  Many,  in  fact 
most,  of  the  ancient  temples  and  surroundings  were  favorite 
places  for  sexual  congress.  When  the  gods  allowed  the  birds 
this  privilege  within  the  sacred  precincts,  it  was  thought  tiie 
act  could  not  be  displeasing  to  them.  Accordingly  doves 
were  often  associated  with  the  temple  worship.  In  these 
temples  troops  of  women  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  minis- 
tering to  the  sexual  needs  of  the  devotees.  They  were  often 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  highly  honored  in  the  land, 
and  a  great  distinction  was  made  between  them  and  the  pros- 
titutes who  sold  their  bodies  for  their  own  gain.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  unions  were  brought  up  in  thetemple  and  the 
best  of  them  were  used  in  its  service. 

Dulaure  says  that  these  customs  overcame  the  excessive 
rancor  of  war  between  different  peoples,  (strangers  being 
frequently  favored;  and  that  they  made  the  nation  more  num- 
erous in  a  time  when  numbers  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Despite  its  cruelties,  phallicism  was  essentially  a  re- 
ligion of  reverence  and  love.  Ancestor  worship  and  the 
love  of  fatherland  which  springs  from  it  have  their  roots  in 
phallicism.  The  Greek  Lares  and  Penates  were  the  rude 
representations  of  male  and  female  organs  of  departed  an- 
cestors. They  were  placed  over  the  tire-place,  because  fire 
represented  the  sexual  flame  or  life,  ''the  engenderer  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." ^ 

Even  the  serpent  himself,  the  most  venomous  and  deadly 
of  beasts,  gets  tamed  beneath  its  influence,  and  becomes 
the  symbol  for  wisdom  and  healing. 

^"Ophiolatreia." 

^Of.  Jenning8,"Phallici8m,"  p.  286,  and  Forlong's  "Rivers  of  Life." 
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The  crucified  (brasen)  serpent,  adored  for  ite  he  aline  powers, 
Btood  tmtonched  In  the  temple,  nntil  it  wa«  removed  and  destroyed 
by  Hezekiah.  .  .  .The  sacred  snake  of  Athene  had  its  abode  in  the 
Acropolis,  and  her  olive  trees  seoored  for  her  the  victory  in  her 
rivalry  with  Poseidon.  The  health-giving  serpent  lay  at  the  feet  of 
AsUepias,  and  snakes  were  ted  in  his  temple  at  £lpldaaros  and 
elsewhere. 

The  old  terror  worship  tended  to  die  out,  and  it  is  in  the 
higher  forms  of  religion  that  we  find  the  serpent  lingering 
longest  as  a  symbol  of  beneficence.  It  still  remains  with  ns 
as  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  mar- 
riage ring.  As  with  other  forms  of  art  the  teodency  has  been  to- 
eliminate  the  lees  permanent  pleasa  re-giving  teatares,  which 
become  less  and  less  in  harmony  with  a  higher  civilization. ' 
It  is  not  darkness,  snakes,  and  gore,  that  are  the  objects  of 
fear  to  the  modem  man,  and  against  which  his  coarage  may 
rise  to  intoxication.  His  terrors  are  more  intangible  and  on 
a  higher  psychical  plane.  The  vast  irradiations  of  society 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  one's  niche,  the  fear  of  insanity 
and  disease,  and  of  the  incalcnlable  effects  of  heredity,  of 
losing  one's  grip,  the  dread  of  the  slightest  jar  in  the  ideal 
harmony  of  two  loving  souls,  the  immense  weariness  in  pres- 
enceof  ^at  strange  destiny  of  the  universe  in  whose  presence 
the  best  effort  seems  wasted, — these  are  the  weird  terrors, 
typical  of  the  modem  man,  and  before  which  both  generating 
and  regenerating  love  are  too  often  overthrown. 

Modern  PhaUicism.  The  question  natnrally  arises,  has 
pballicism  any  mess^ie  for  the  present  times  t  So  vital 
religion  has  neglected  the  sezoal  nature,  of  which  with  all 
the  "jenselts"  it  is  originally  an  irradiation.  It  is  only  in 
periods  of  weakness  and  decadence  that  these  extremes  be- 
oome  opposed  or  dissociated.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  modem  civilization  has  snoceeded  in  increasing 
the  advantages  of  a  stimulating  and  purifying  solidarity  in- 
herited from  the  past.  £arly  Christianity, was  not  nearly  so 
negligent.  Its  combat  with  preceding  religions  forced  it  to 
take  practical  cognizance  of  tJie  raitkness  tiiat  underlies  aU 
natoro,  and  it  was  not  for  many  centnries  that  the  attitude  of 
the  chnrch  became  pnrely  negative  and  ascetic,  nor  antU 
Fnritan  times  that  these  qualities  became  t^e  possession  of 
the  people. 

A  return  to  phallicism,  as  we  see  it  historically,  would  be 

like  modem  tattooing,  an  art  of  criminals,  which  conlr" 

be  the  equivalent  of  the  original  vital  thing  itself.  Tl 
Instincts,  however,  still  exist,  and  it  nnhandled  by  the 
leaders  of  society,  become  atavistic  and  reactionarj 

■Of.  Marshall,  "Fain,  Pleaanre  and  Asthetlos." 
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Puritan  repression  is  too  self-centered.  The  pnrity  that  does 
nothing  more  than  keep  itself  unspotted  from  the  world,  is 
unsuited  to  our  growing  wants  and  larger  social  conscious- 
ness. What  we  need  at  present  is  a  modem  phallicism,  a 
religious  and  artistic  spirit  that  goes  out  to  meet  the  seicual 
instincty  and  is  able  to  find  in  it  tiie  centre  of  evolution,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  world,  the  holy  of  holies  to  all  right 
feeling  men.  We  need  the  manly  courage  and  noble  love 
which  are  able  to  protect  and  to  enshrine  the  beautiftil  body 
and  soul  of  woman,  able  to  be  faithful  in  the  i>erilous  days 
of  youth  to  her  dear  image,  shining  yet  as  through  a  glasis, 
but  darkly,  a  fidelity  able  to  keep  this  dim  and  evanescent 
imagination  like  a  charm  against  coarse  seductions.  This 
ideal  we  need  to  base  upon  the  facts  of  biology  and  history. 
No  abstract  dream  will  stand  the  strain  of  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  nor  the  intimate  ezx)eriences  of  married 
life.  This  joi  de  vivre^  like  all  the  irradiations  of  sex,  must 
be  an  outcome  and  an  overfiow  of  our  present  actual  cir- 
cumstance. 

Some  of  our  best  literature  shows  a  dawning  of  this  idea. 
Goethe's  Faust  is  strongly  sexual.  The  witches'  kitchen  in 
which  Faust  drinks  the  rejuvenating  draught  which  enables 
him  to  see  a  Helena  in  every  woman  tiiat  he  meets,  is  t3rpical 
according  to  Qoethe's  admission  in  conversation,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  sex.  The  outcome  of  the  whole  drama  might  be 
summed  up  in  the  words — ^to  adopt  Bayard's  translation: 
<<  Ever  the  womanly  lifts,  leads  us  on."  The  French  -poetB 
are  admittedly  sexual^  sometimes  atavistically  so.  De  Mus- 
set  boasts  in  one  of  his  lyrics  of  having  sung  ^'  la  rouerie^^  to 
the  young  men  of  France.  Swinburne  in  a  much  more  pes- 
simistic way  had  at  one  i>eriod  a  similar  tendency.  Tennyson 
appeals  witti  appropriate  delicacy  to  the  tenderest  of  senti- 
ments. Of  120  i>oems  in  a  volume  of  selections  of  Browning, 
sixty-three  are  sexual  in  subject. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  art  should  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  so  many  words.  Passion  is  better  touched  by  an 
unseen  hand.  Suggestivenessthat  reaches  to  the  subconscious 
regions  is  deepest  of  all.  So  we  find  many  x>oems  and  other 
art  works,  which  without  a  word  of  sex  are  simply  embodi- 
ments of  its  movement,  and  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
feelings.  The  very  essence  of  everything  lyric  in  x>oetry, 
paint,  or  music,  is  the  heart- bursting  ovei^ow  of  love,  and  it 
strangely  follows  even  in  its  form,  &e  play  of  the  successive 
moments  of  a  sexual  passion.  When  a  poet  sings  as  the 
bird  sings  because  he  must,  like  the  bird,  he  can  not  foil  to 
embody  the  erethic  qualities  of  sex.  That  he  may  be  un- 
conscious of  the  biological  source  of  his  enthusiasm,  is  at 
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least  no  argament  against  its  existence.  Browning  in  his 
''Women  and  Roses"  gives  ns  an  example  of  what  is  meant. 
The  first  five  stanzas  follow  an  emotional  crescendo,  which  is 
filled  with  beautiful,  vague  and  mystic  images,  and  over- 
fiowing  with  tender  wor&.  The  fifUi  stanza  breaks  through 
aU  reserve : 


*'  Deep  as  drops  from  a  statue's  plinth, 
The  bee  sucked  in  bv  the  hyacinth, 
So  will  I  bury  me  while  burning, 
Quench  like  him  at  a  plunge  my  yearning ; 
Eyes  in  your  eyes,  lips  on  your  lips! 
Fold  me  fast  where  tne  cincture  slips. 
Prison  all  my  soul  in  eternities  of  pleasore. 
Girdle  me  for  once!    But  no— the  old  measure, 
They  circle  their  rose  on  my  rose-tree." 


In  the  following  and  closing  stanzas.  Browning  irradiates 
the  passion  and  carries  it  upwards  to  the  stars.  The  effect 
here  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  matter  as  well  as  upon  the 
form,  and  is  so  clear  that  it  seems  as  if  Browning  must  have 
been  distinctly  conscious  of  the  principle. 

Many  technical  forms,  e.  ^.,  that  of  the  sonnet,  with  its 
slow  and  measured  octette,  its  more  rapid,  impassioned,  and 
variable  sextette,  show  a  similar  spirit,  as  does  the  movement 
of  many  musical  compositions,  even  when  the  musical  content 
is  not  directly  amorous.  Although  it  is  not  so  transparent  to 
the  most  of  observers,  the  aim  of  painting  is  also  lyrical.  The 
joy  of  the  artist  in  his  work,  and  Uie  embodiment  of  that  joy  in 
his  productions,  is  the  largest  factor  in  successful  {minting. 
The  go,  the  snap,  or  the  larger  and  steadier  enthusiasm  whidi 
takes  longer  to  appreciate,  is  all  upon  the  canvas  for  every 
one  to  reaid.  The  mere  portrayal  of  objects,  mere  drawing,  is 
the  <urudest  thing  a  painter  has  to  do ;  color  and  the  mystery 
of  tone,  so  thoroughly  dependent  on  health  and  mood,  are  the 
essence  of  his  activity.  Brush-work,  instead  of  being  an  art 
for  artists,  becomes  the  most  intimate  expression  of  life 
within  the  iminter^s  grasp,  and  is,  as  may  be  supx>osed,  the 
last  and  most  difficult  art  to  be  attained,  without  sacrificing 
more  fundamental  and  basal  qualities.  In  this  respect,  the 
■aim  of  i>ainting,  as  some  one  has  said,  is  to  express  every- 
thing with  two  dots  and  a  dash.  It  is  here  that  the  first 
weariness  is  detected,  so  destructive  to  all  art  work.  A  re- 
cent painter  is  said  to  have  practiced  for  several  months  till 
he  could  express  the  wet  rim  of  a  cart-wheel,  refiecting  sky 
■and  trees,  and  quite  of  a  character  of  its  own  in  form  and 
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texture,  by  one  large  sweep  of  hU  brash — u  tour  deforce 
which  is  not  lost  upon  the  Bympathetiic  observer.  ^ 

With  tlie  assamption  of  the  reflex  are  as  the  nnit  at  the 
basis  of  oar  psychic  life,  it  is  not  difficnlt  to  state  these  inter- 
relationships  of  art  and  sex  in  physiological  terms.  Let  ds 
^  suppose  arm  to  represeot  sneh  an  arc, 

in  which  ar,  sr  are  two  afferent 
nerves ;  r,  the  reservoir  of  energy  or 
nerve  cell,  and  rm,  the  efferent  nerve 
leading  to  the  muscle  m.  In  order  to 
make  the  diagram  as  graphic  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  represented  the  reservoir 
r  with  a  curved  outlet  of  large  capac- 
m  ity,  capable  of  being  emptied  only 
Tia.  1.  when  r  is  filled,  and,  in  tJie  present 

state  of  neurology,  it  will  do  little  harm  if  the  arrangement  is 
pictured  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  hydraulic  siphon 
apparatus,  which  is  filled  from  a,  s  and  emptied  at  m.  To 
carry  the  comparison  farther,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evaporation  or  leakage  from  r,  ve  shall 
have  an  illustration  of  the  failure  of  a  repeated  stimolus  to 
produce  a  reaction  when  the  time  elapsed  has  been  too  long. 
The  emptiness  of  the  reservoir  will  represent  fatigue,  and  a 
soakage  inwards  will  stand  for  the  effects  of  nutrition.  The 
narrow  channels,  ar,  ai',  forcing  water  into  r,  will  represent 
the  effect  of  a  stimulus.  This  will  then  represent  what  occurs 
with  the  primitive  sexual  as  well  as  with  any  other  form  of 
simple  reflex.  If  r  is  already  well  nourished,  or  in  a  full, 
almost  overflowing  condition,  it  will  take  very  little  stimu- 
1ns  from  » to  fill  it  up  to  the  point  of  discharge.  If  the  stimu- 
lus is  slight  or  the  cell  comparatively  exhausted,  it  must  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals  or  with  increased  intensity  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect. 

Further  important  characteristics  of  nervous  reactions  im- 
ply the  development  of  a  system  and  the  addition  of  other 
connected  cells  (possibly  by  induction,  as  the  work  of  Oolgi 


'-^^restiDg  to  observe  the  wav  in  which  the  modern  novel 
to  be  regarded  ss  eBsentially  a  form  of  the  drama) 
be  asBociatdoDBl  frame-work  for  the  sexaid  passion.  The 
ar  and  most  salable  forme  pass  quickly  on  the  most  in- 
pretext,  jndged  from  a  realistic  standpoint,  from  one 
nother  of  passioDate  declamation,  interlarded  freqnently 
ilptlonB  of  terrible  acoidente,  of  plota,  mordera  and  other 
ioh  play  npon  the  auxiliary  emotions  of  fear  and  anger. 
r  oloaa  of  novels  In  attempting  a  deeper  analysis  of  life 
il  to  the  passion  of  love,  even  when  that  aobject  itself 
ily  omitted. 
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s,  •>,  Bensory  end  organs. 

m,  m<,  museles  or  glands. 

r.  r*,  reservoirs  of  energy  or  nerve  cells. 

#r,  •!.  r*,  afferent  nerves. 

rm,  r*.  w*,  efferent  nerves. 


and  Cajal  would  indicate).     In  the  diagram  (Fig.  2)  another 

,  motor  cell  of  less  capacity , 

^  ^  ^^C  but  with  more  highly  dif- 

^^/ ierentiated,  less  somatic 
^  ,  sensory  avenues,  is  united 
^  to  the  first  by  a  fibrous 
connection.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  our  comparison, 
another  reservoir  has  been 
added.  It  will  now  be 
more  difficult  to  fill  r  from 
the  direction  of  «,  8  at  least, 
as  there  is  a  completely 
developed  leakage  to  r^y 
but  when  both  reservoirs 
are  filled  and  both  dis- 
charged,  the  effect  will  be  greater,  representing  more  muscular 
and  glandular  elements  brought  into  play.  If  the  influx  to  r 
is  rapid,  it  will  be  capable  of  being  discharged  alone  and  be- 
fore r^  is  filled  (owing  to  the  sm^l  capacity  of  the  fibrous 
connection),  but  the  discharge  will  not  be  so  copious  nor  the 
results  so  effectual  as  if  r^  had  been  used.  Moreover,  if  rMs 
not  brought  into  play  it  will  leak  back  into  r,  and  there  will 
be  another  discharge  sooner,  and,  if  r  is  stimulated  rapidly 
again,  weaker  than  if  r^  had  been  properly  fatigued.  This 
will  represent  the  relationship  between  the  fundamental 
sexual  functions,  erection,  discharge  of  glands,  etc.  (r),  and 
the  more  irradiated  parts  of  the  system  (r^)  when  copulation 
is  the  aim  in  view.  The  ideal  curve  of  the  whole  activity 
will  be  slow  and  high  and  consequently  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence. It  will  rise  gradually  and  fall  rapidly,  while  the  par- 
tial activity  will  be  rapid  and  more  frequent.    The  curve  a. 

Fig.  3,  will  represent  the 
first,  b  the  second.  The 
irradiated  portions  (r^), 
however,  are  not  always 
^o-^  used  in  the   interest  of 

sex.  The  cell  r^  is  capable  of  being  stimulated  by  its  own 
sensory  avenues  (^S  ^S  ^^  )>  and,  if  this  is  rapid  and  frequent,, 
discharge  of  r^  may  occur  without  leakage  to  r.  In  such 
circumstances  the  overflow  of  r  wiU  fill  up  r^  and  increase  its 
capacity  to  discharge,  while  its  own  action  is  thereby  post- 
X>oned  or  inhibited.  These  two  reaction  systems  represent  the 
rcdationship  of  sex  and  art.  In  a  highly  developed  system, 
however,  this  relationship  is  mediated  by  countless  x>ossibili- 
ties  of  reaction  or  motor  cells.  The  secondary  sensory  appa- 
ratus becomes  highly  developed,  particularly  in  the  eye  and 
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ear.     With  the  developmeiit  of  the  brain,  an  association  sys- 
tem becomes  possible  and  the  sensnoas  phantasy  comes  to 
take  its  place  as  the  most  irradiated  portion  of  the  psyche, 
^  not  excluding  oven  the  primaty 
*2  sensations  ot  the  eye  and  ear. 
,^8  The  accompanying  diagram  will 
•  S  show  a  way  in  which  tliis  ladia- 
o  tioQ  may  be  sapposed  to  have 
^  been  cairied  ont.    The  action  of 
r',  r',  etc.,  represents  the  form 
of  action,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  senses  which  bring  as 
in  contact  with  the  enter  world. 
It  is  qnick  and  recovers  easily. 
Kormally,  the  eye  and  ear  are 
always  ready.  The  more  somatic 
activity  of  sex,  on  the  contrary, 
reacts  powerfnlly,  and  doas  not 
recover  to  its  fall  extent  for  a 
considerable  time, 
y        ^  The    enter    senses,   too,   and 

;;j[ '   h  k  their  intelleotaal  derivatives  are 

_^';  ^i^  ased  for  the  most  part  symbol- 

's? ^  *  5  Ically,   and   with  reference  pri- 

9^  X  -  *  marily  to  the  inner  and  somatic 

^J  ^  '  5  sense,   that   euphoria  of  whidi 

.<  h'—  the  sex  instinct  is  the  best  mark- 

''"'  *■  ed  active  oatcome.     When  the 

ontward  senses  become  detached  from  their  emotional  back- 
groand,  as  il  the  connection  between  r  and  r'  (Fig.  2)  were 
destroyed,  their  action  becomes  mechanical,  while  the  underly- 
ing InBtincts,  in  the  present  case  that  of  sex,  either  dwindle 
t.hmnirh  lack  Of  nsc.  Or  discharge  weakly  without  the  assisting 
F  the  higher  fanctions.   An  activity  of  the  onter  senses 
intellect,  which  is  in  close  connection  with  tiie  emo- 
ockgronnd  is  the  best  arrangement  for  both.      The 
;nses  and  the  Intellect,  however,  act  better  prodromal 
ependently  of  an  actual  sexual  passion.  That  is,  they 
aquicker  reference  to  the  outside  stimulns  peculiar  to 
[Jnder  the  influence  of  passion,  although  their  energy 
bs  great,  their  stimulus  and  dischargeare  sabordtnated 
ore  somatic  functions  of  sex. 

il  Features  and  Laws  of  CouHing.  Let  ns  now  turn 
ntion  to  some  featnres  of  the  scxnal  fnnctions  by 
ley  are  related  to  the  general  problems  of  life  and  the 
on  of  individuals.  When  a  cell  reproduces  by  divi- 
h  of  the  parts  do  more  work  in  growth  and  assimila- 
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tlon  than  before.  Preliminary  to  division,  as  is  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  protozoans,  the  cell  gives  evidences  of  disrnp- 
tive  tendencies.  It  has  become  so  large  that  neither  absorp- 
tion nor  excretion  can  be  carried  on  with  facility;  it  is 
necessary  that  its  mass  should  be  diminished  with  reference 
to  its  surface.  Sometimes  division  occurs  spontaneously;  at 
other  times,  and  more  frequently,  conjugation  is  necessary, 
as  if  the  decided  increase  in  size  were  a  condition  precipitat- 
ing division.  At  this  period,  as  we  have  already  seen,  kata- 
bolic  changes  and  consequent  evolution  of  energy  are 
characteristic  features.  The  tendency  to  destruction  precedes 
division,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  orderly  carrying  out  of 
a  disruptive  process  in  division  were  the  means  which  nature 
has  adopted  to  overcome  the  necessity  of  death.  It  is  at  the 
moment  of  approaching  exhaustion  and  imminent  destruc- 
tion that  a  cell  divides,  preceded  or  not  by  conjugation,  and 
transmits  the  life  which  it  is  unable  to  retain.  With  the 
metazoan  the  case  is  not  essentially  different.  Here  the  indi- 
vidual margin  is  greatly  widened,  but  it  is  endowed  with 
instincts  inexplicable  from  the  individual  standpoint,  leading 
it  to  shape  its  existence  as  if  it  were  the  bearer  of  a  life  more 
important  than  its  own.  An  extension  of  the  individual  mar- 
gin seems  to  follow  only  when  there  occurs  some  improvement 
which  makes  it  more  useful  to  the  movement  of  the  race. 
From  this  x>oiiit  of  view,  the  individual  apx>ears  as  a  debt 
which  is  owing  to  the  reproductive  processes  in  which  life 
becomes  eternal.  Die  to  live,  is  at  least  one  side  of  the  law 
of  sex. 

The  reproductive  erethism  is,  thus,  at  the  same  time  the 
result  of  high  nutrition  and  the  expression  of  decay.  Phys- 
iological chemistry  indicates  that  the  products  of  assimilation 
rise  in  chemical  complexity  under  favorable  conditions  found 
in  the  body.  As  the  complexity  increases  they  approach  the 
critical  x>oint,  where,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  conditions, 
a  new  compound  might  be  formed,  but  without  which  the  al- 
ready complicated  molecules  break  up  on  the  slightest  shock 
and  descend  to  simpler  comx>ounds.  Life,  and  the  sexual  pas- 
sion as  its  highest  point,  may  thus  be  compared  to  a  fountain, 
in  which  the  water  rises  to  a  certain  point, '  falls  over,  and 
breaks  up  in  every  direction.  The  point  of  highest  vitality 
is  just  b^ore  the  beginning  of  decadence.  The  period  of  re- 
production is  the  highest  x>oint  of  the  curve,  in  which  the 
anabolic  and  katabolic  conditions  are  closely  correlative,  and 
are  almost  indistingnishably  passing,  one  into  the  other.  The 
anabolic  is,  however,  more  fundamental,  and  a  pre-supposi- 

^Cf.  article  on  *'  Physiology,"  Enoy.  Brit. 
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tion  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  the  male  who  is  normally 
katabolic  is  just  one  step  in  SMivance  of  the  femalei  who  rep- 
resents more  persistenUy  the  inheritance  of  the  race.  Oon- 
versely,  with  the  female,  a  more  katabolic  condition  is  always 
possible.  We  accordingly  see,  even  among  8i)ecies  when  the 
male  normally  oonrts,  instances  when  the  female  shows  her 
ability  to  play  a  katabolic  role,  which  has  not  been  heretofore 
used  by  herself  or  her  female  ancestors.  At  the  reprodnctive 
crisis,  the  female  is  just  aboat  to  pass  into  the  disrnptive  and 
explosive  condition  in  which  the  male  is,  normally,  already 
found. 

Fear,  a  characteristic  female  emotion,  becomes  anger  in  the^ 
male  diathesis.  When  fear  and  anger  do  not  rise  to  a  com- 
plete discharge  in  their  own  field  of  activity,  like  any  outcome 
of  nutrition,  they  fill  up  and  strengthen  tlie  sexual  passion, 
which  flourishes  only  as  it  is  able  to  absorb,  use  up,  or  over- 
come their  fundamental  energy.  Without  a  certain  prelimi- 
nary erethism  of  fear  followed  often  by  anger,  the  sex  x>oten- 
tial  could  not  rise  to  the  height  to  which  it  does,  and  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  the  old  hereditary  channels 
being  filled  up  and  rendered  productive  in  the  sexual  excite- 
ment, and  less  opportunity  for  the  margin  which  results  in 
sexual  selection.  ^  The  examples  of  animal  courting  already 
given,  and  the  more  extended  irradiated  courting  of  phalli- 
cism,  are  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  we  have  further  confirm- 
ation of  them  in  the  phenomena  of  x>erversion. 

The  greater  similarity  of  constitution  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  sexual  culmination,  helps  to  account  for  their  mental  as 
well  as  physical  rapport.  The  female  is  morally  and  men- 
tally impregnated  as  well  as  physically  by  the  sui>erior  energy 
of  the  male,  just  because  she  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into 
the  energetic  state  herself,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
actually  does  so  first.  This  also  helps  to  account  for  the 
carrying  out  of  selection  on  the  part  of  the  females.  The 
female  understands  and  appreciates  the  excitement  of  the 
male  because  there  is  already  a  similar  tendency  in  herself. 
But  while  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  traveling  in  the 
same  direction,  the  advanced  condition  of  the  male  causes  a 
difference  at  any  given  moment  in  the  more  representative  or 
intellectual  parts  of  the  psychic  states  peculiar  to  each. 
With  the  lower  animals,  for  example,  the  mide  reacts  more 
quickly  to  the  stimuli  of  food  and  climate  and  thus  comes  into 
heat  sooner  than  the  female.  The  periodic  tension  of  the 
semen  in  man  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  comparable  hereditary 

1  Oompare  what  has  abready  been  said  under  the  head  of  Fear- 
and  Anger. 
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expression  of  these  seasonal  stimali.  The  phantasy  of  the 
miLe  seems  to  be  more  closely  connected  with  his  somatic 
condition,  and  under  the .  Inflnence  of  his  stronger  passions 
issues  more  quickly  in  a  motor  discharge.  He  therefore 
shows  less  calculation  or  selection,  and  is  l^low  the  female  in 
merely  intellectual  ability.  It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  obser- 
vation that  men  more  frequently  than  women  throw  them- 
selves away  in  a  union  beneath  them. 

The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  courting 
has  before  her  the  excitement  of  the  male,  which  is  interest- 
ing to  her  because  she  is  approaching  the  same  condition 
herself.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  mental  representation 
or  imagination  which  re-echoes  her  own  dawning  emotion, 
but  which  is  some  degree  in  advance  of  it.  This  is  in  terms 
of  the  excitement  of  the  male,  which  becomes  the  symbol  for, 
and  expresses  the  meaning  of,  her  rising  emotion.  So,  in 
sexual  intercourse,  the  pleasure  of  the  female  may  be  largely 
the  echo  of  that  of  the  male,  and  yet  her  pleasure  be  none  the 
less  real.  This  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  sacrifice, 
but,  if  so,  it  is  as  amenable  to  the  pleasure  law  as  anything 
else.  Here  comes  in  the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  pain.  In 
many  cases  a  woman  loves  to  be  hurt  in  a  sexual  relationship, 
if  there  are  thus  awakened  representations  of  pleasure,  often 
in  terms  of  what  is  seen  or  f^t  as  belonging  to  another,  but 
which  serve  nevertheless,  in  normal  cases,  to  awaken  the  in- 
ward movement  which  results  in  her  katabolic  climax.  The 
initial  stages  of  courting  come,  then,  by  association  to  draw 
the  others  into  activity.  They  have  a  meaning,  become  sym- 
bolical, and  may  be  fetichistic,  as,  for  example,  are  the  par- 
ticular points,  peacocks'  spots,  ball  and  socket  ornaments, 
etc.,  so  finely  discriminated  and  emphasized  in  sexual  selec- 
tion. With  the  most  of  species  this  fetichism  runs  towards 
increasing  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  male.  Such  a  ten- 
dency is  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  women,  although 
the  emphasis  here,  as  we  should  exx>ect  in  the  human  race,  is 
moral  and  psychic  as  well  as  physical.  The  women  of  the 
Samogyan  States  do  not  believe  they  are  loved  by  their  hus- 
bands until  they  have  received  a  box  upon  the  ears.  ^  In 
parts  of  Bussia  the  woman  collects  and  keeps  in  order  the 
rods  with  which  she  is  beaten.  A  stranger  marrying  a 
woman  of  this  race  found  her  unsatisfied  and  complaining  to 
him  that  he  did  not  love  her.  She  requested  him  to  beat  her, 
after  which  she  was  contented  and  happy.  Michelet'  says  in 
effect  that  in  the  first  years  of  marriage,  the  young  girl  looks 

1  Kratrt-Ebing,  '*  Psychopathia  sexualis,"  7th  ed.,  p.  140. 
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to  her  lover  to  develop  her  love  and  mould  her  life.  In  this 
period  he  lays  up  permaneDtly  in  her  character  a  part  of  him- 
self, which  will  react  on  him  in  later  life  when  he  comes  to 
depend  on  her  more  as  nurse  and  friend.  The  Provencal 
burden  (translated  by  Swinburne)  shows  a  similar  trend  : 

^^Nav,  slay  me  now;  nav,  for  I  will  be  slain. 
Pluck  thy  red  pleasure  from  the  teeth  of  pain, 
Break  down  thy  vine  ere  yet  grape-gatherers  prune, 
Slay  me  ere  day  can  slay  desire  aeainl 
Ah  God,  ah  Gk>d,  that  day  should  be  so  soon!" 

And  Browning  in  a  higher  sphere  of  feeling: 

'^Be  a  sod  and  hold^me 

with  a  charm  I 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 

With  thine  arm! 

Teach  me^  onlv  teach  Love! 

As  I  ought, 
I  will  speak  thy  speech,  Love, 

Think  thy  thought- 
Meet,  if  thou  require  it, 

Both  demands. 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit 

In  thy  hands." 

It  is  in  line  with  this  phase  of  the  psychology  of  woman, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  physical  attractiveness  being 
largely  left  to  her,  that  objects  which  excite  a  man's  desire  are 
often,  if  not  generally,  the  same  as  those  affecting  woman. 
The  female  body  has  a  sexually  stimulating  effect  upon  both 
sexes.  Statues  of  female  forms  are  more  liable  than  those  of 
male  forms  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  women  as  well 
as  men.  In  phallicism,  says  Bosenbaum, '  the  Lingam  is  an 
expression  of  male  egoism  and  not  physically  attractive  to 
either  sex.  The  evidence  of  numerous  literary  expressions 
seems  to  show  that  under  the  influence  of  sexual  excitement  a 
woman  regards  her  body  as  made  for  man's  gratiflcation,  and 
that  it  is  this  complex  emotion  which  forms  the  initial  stage, 
at  least,  of  her  own  pleasure.  Her  body  is  the  symbol  for  her 
partner  and  indirectly  for  her,  through  his  admiration  of  it, 
of  their  mutual  joy  and  satisfaction.  If  a  flxed  idea  or  cramp 
should  occur  in  this  part  of  her  phantasy,  we  would  have  a 
perversion  similar  to  Masochism. 

Corresponding  to  these  features  in  the  female,  we  find  an 
unreflecting  and  active  diathesis  in  the  male.  With  the  lower 
animals  there  is  frank  and  undisguised  display  of  their  beauty 

*  *'  (leschichte  der  Lustseuche  im  Alterthum." 
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and  prowess,  a  masterfalness  which  freqaently  amounts  to 
cmelty.  There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  docility ;  as  an  attraction 
it  would  be  wasted  on  the  femaJe.  In  man  tiiis  is  still  the 
deei>est  tendency,  and  when  fetichistic  is  evidentiy  the  basis 
of  Sadism. 

These  characteristics  of  male  and  female  courting  tenden- 
cies are  fundamental  and  form  what  might  be  called  the  first 
or  primary  law  of  courting,  viz. : — 

I.  The  male  is  phyaicaUj/  active,  but  non-reflective j  the 
female  is  passive j  but  imaginatively  attentive  to  the  states  of 
the  excited  male. 

Built  upon  this,  however,  and  not  really  contradicting  it, 
in  some  si>ecies,  and  in  man  particularly,  there  comes  to  be 
slighter  tendencies  in  both  sexes  of  an  opposite  nature.  This 
is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  men  are  becoming 
more  like  women,  women  more  like  men.  This  possibly  may 
occur  by  way  of  degradation,  but  there  is  also  a  normal  move- 
ment, involving  a  higher  development,  which  arrives  at  a 
8ui>erficial  resemblance  at  least. 

With  the  restrictions  of  civilization,  an  imaginative  radia- 
tion is  greatly  favored.  Before  marriage  the  woman  begins 
to  be  hedged  about.  It  is  regarded  as  right  that  she,  or  her 
parents  for  her,  should  have  tiie  option  of  whom  she  shall 
know.  Before  the  introduction,  and  in  her  general  appear- 
ance afterwards,  she  spares  no  pains  in  making  herself 
attractive,  api>ealing  to  the  taste  of  men  in  her  manner,  style, 
and  dress.  If  the  fashions  originate  with  the  Parisian  demi- 
monde, as  Moll  says,^  there  must  be  here  a  distinct  appeal  to 
the  sexual  taste.  Woman  comes  to  occupy  the  first  stages  of 
attraction,  and  to  specialize  on  the  physical  aspects  of  t^uty 
as  being  less  important  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  human 
race. 

Corresponding  to  this  there  is  less  physical  activity,  rela- 
tively at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  male.  The  larger  mental 
capacity,  as  well  as  the  restrictions  of  civilization,  favor  the 
development  of  his  representative  powers.  He  comes  to 
imagine  how  the  woman  feels,  and  becomes  submissive  and 
docile,  waiting  for  the  initiative  of  some  one  else.  Chivalry 
becomes  develoi)ed.  Self-repression  is  necessitated.  Fash- 
ionable society,  with  its  delicate  appreciation  of  manners,  or 
good  form,  lives  almost  entirely  in  this  sphere.  All  this  is 
simply  an  evidence  of  a  highly  developed  condition,  which, 
irradiating  into  other  departments,  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  savage  and  the  cultivated  man.  In  sexual  congress 
itself,  the  increased  representative  powers  of  man  make  a  dif- 

^Cont.  Sex.  Empflnd.,  p.  148. 
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ferenee.  He  has  already  passed  throagh  the  relatively  ana- 
bolic state,  and  knows  by  recent  experience  to  what  it  leads. 
He  is  intellectnally  interested  in  its  development,  and  the 
states  of  the  female  come  to  be,  reflectivelyi  the  symbol  and 
outward  record  or  expression  of  his  passion.  To  see  and  feel 
these  secondary  signs  of  emotion,  to  the  more  intellectnal  at 
least,  are  often  of  Uie  greatest  importance,  and  may  even  be- 
come, abnormally,  so  dissociated  as  to  afford  the  whole  means 
of  gratification,  instances  of  which  we  see  in  Masochism  and 
inversion  in  men. 

Data  like  the  foregoing  give  us  the  material  for  a  secondary 
law  of  courting,  which  normally  oi>erates  only  as  an  acces- 
sory of  the  first,  viz.: 

//.  The  female  develops  a  superadded  activity^  Oie  nuile 
becoming  relatively  jxissive  and  imaginatively  attentive  to  the 
psychical  and  bodily  states  of  the  female. 

In  the  operation  of  these  laws  in  the  life  of  love,  both  in 
the  large  rhythm  of  a  whole  life  and  in  the  shorter  wave  of  a 
single  sexual  passion,  the  secondary  tendency  of  both  sexes 
acts  as  if  it  were  marginal  at  the  end  as  well  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, as  in  the  fiow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  with  each  of  its 
waves,  the  water  passes  over  the  same  ground  twice.  When 
the  primary  tendencies  and  the  central  sexual  functions  are 
exhausted,  the  more  irradiated  portions  have  had  time  to  re- 
cuperate. The  true,  or  at  least  the  highly  developed  lover 
does  not  push  away  his  mistress  as  he  would  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine.  He  has  an  increased  sympathy  with  her,  and  is 
more  at  her  disposal  than  before.  He  occupies  for  a  time  the 
more  feminine  attitude  characteristic  of  Uie  secondary  law 
in  man.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  advancing  age  and  of  the 
approach  to  maturity,  the  secondary  or  more  highly  irradi- 
ated tendency  is  more  active  in  both.  When  r,  r%  etc.,  is 
exhausted  or  not  yet  active,  the  more  irradiated  portions  ab- 
sorb the  nourishment  (see  Fig.  4).  In  the  child  the  irradi- 
ated imaginative  portions  of  the  sexual  system,  corresponding 
to  appreciation  of  art  and  nature,  are  in  i>artial  operation  at 
least,  before  the  advent  of  physical  capacity. 

Since  in  the  full  operation  of  the  sexual  passion  the  primary 
tendency  is  normally  stronger,  it  follows  that  the  male  and 
female  are  not  on  equal  terms.  As  a  result  of  her  greater 
coolness,  selection  falls  naturally  to  the  female,  but  it  is  like 
the  selection  of  a  guide  to  an  unknown  country,  whom  she 
must  trust  implicitly  and  follow  blindly.  Man  is  naturally 
more  responsible  than  woman  for  the  outcome  of  the  sexual 
passion  and  all  that  depends  upon  it,  and  should  be  more  the 
mafi'ter  and  the  gaardian  of  woman's  virtue  and  welfare  than 
she  can  jiossibly  be  herself.    It  is  an  instinct  of  cowardice 
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that  permits  to  woman  equal  rights,  and,  therefore,  eqnal  re- 
sx>on8ibilities  in  snch  a  matter. 

It  is  in  line  with  this  that  man  has  for  thousands  of  years 
been  selected  sexnally,  largely  for  his  practical  capacity,  his 
active  and  moral  powers,  his  sense  of  responsibility,  than  for 
his  beanty.  It  is  his  capacity  to  admire,  not  coldly,  the 
beautiful  in  woman,  an  active  power,  rather  than  his  presen- 
tation of  it  himself,  which  is  gratifying  to  woman  and  la  nor- 
mally selected  by  her.  As  Jennings  says,  the  beauty  which 
attracts  sensually  even  women  must  be  of  the  feminine  order. 
Man  rather  than  woman  is  the  typical  artist,  since  the  pro* 
duction  of  art  implies  active  admiration,  although  its  appre- 
ciation quite  consistently  belongs  more  peculiarly  to  woman. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said,  which,  if  space  i>ermitted, 
should  be  more  completely  dealt  with.  If  woman  is  the 
divinity  of  human  love,  it  yet  must  be  one  woman  who  is  the 
symbol  of  this  faith.  This  is  not  merely  a  restriction  of 
morality,  but  an  outcome  of  desire.  The  widened  conscious- 
ness of  man  demands  it.  He  is  now  capable  of  taking  in  his 
whole  life  in  one  far-reaching  impression.  He  is  no  longer 
merely  the  creature  of  the  seasons.  He  does  to-day  what  he 
knows  will  bear  fruit  in  years  to  come.  He  feels  that  it  is  a 
paltry  life  that  is  made  up  of  repetitions.  So  in  love,  he 
chooses  forever,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Along  with  this 
comes  a  widening  in  the  character  of  woman.  She  is  no 
longer  without  a  soul,  as  the  xH)lygamist  believes.  She  be- 
comes capable  of  development,  so  that,  as  the  Qreeks  sug- 
gested in  the  story  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  one  woman  a  man 
marries  the  changing  variety  of  the  race.  The  advance  of 
humanity  towards  monogamy  has  been  an  incomplete  expres- 
sion of  tibis  desire.  The  rei>etition  of  initial  stages,  as  with 
X>olygamists,  legal  and  otherwise,  give  no  real  development. 
The  meaning  of  the  world,  and  of  love  its  best  solution,  is 
never  reached  or  even  named.  The  love  of  the  modem  man 
demands  its  systematization^  in  a  single  individual,  who  may 
become  a  symbol  more  than  a  complete  realization  both  to 
herself  and  her  partner  of  the  mystery  of  love  and  the  conse- 
quent enlargement  and  uplifting  of  all  humanity. 

With  normal  individuals  it  is,  of  course,  the  proper  inter- 
relationship of  the  courting  laws  that  is  the  important  feature. 
The  beau  ideal  of  a  manly  character,  for  example,  is  some- 
times expressed  by  the  phrase,  ''the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet 
glove."  Such  a  conception  represents  the  harmonious  oper- 
ation of  the  courting  laws,  which,  in  a  high  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  to  be  looked  for  in  almost  every  department  of  life. 

»Cf.  Gaston  Danville,  "Psy.  de  P Amour,"  and  Max  Dessoir  in  "Zur 
Psychologie  der  Vita  Sexualls,"  in  Zeitschrift  ftir  Psychiatrie,  Bd.  50. 
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Degeneration.  The  phenomena  of  decadent  sexual  life  in- 
dioatei  no  less  than  the  history  of  irradiation  in  the  past,  its 
great  range  and  complexity,  its  conseqnent  plasticity,  and  its 
preeminent  liability  to  injary  and  failure.  A  comparatively 
slight  change,  such  as  that  involved  in  domestication,  shows 
itself  first,  both  in  plants  and  animals,  in  the  decadence  of 
the  sexual  functions.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
these  functions  occur  only  when  the  individual  has  come  to 
maturity,  and  tiiat  they  are,  during  this  i>eriod,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  metabolism  which  has  arrived  at  its  highest  con- 
dition, and  is  thus  ready  to  become  kinetic  and  productive. 
It  is  evidentiy  an  advantage  for  both  the  individual  and  the 
race  that  the  sexual  functions  should  occupy  such  a  position, 
and  tiiat  reproduction  should  be  the  result  of  the  highest  in- 
dividual vitality. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  superior  organs  of  the 
genital  system  and  their  nervous  attachments  stand  between 
the  fundamental  reproductive  organs  and  the  general  system. 
Qoltz  shows  that  with  frogs,  after  the  ablation  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, this  centre  is  in  the  receptacules  seminales  and 
not  in  the  testes.  Where  a  rutting  season  is  not  found, 
as  is  the  case  with  man,  this  tension  must  play  a  more  sub- 
ordinate r61e,  although  even  here,  with  numbness  of  the  higher 
centres,  the  lower  will  occupy  their  place.  The  sexual  sys- 
tem in  man  is  so  much  more  highly  irradiated  and  more  com- 
plex that  a  term  in  that  system  considerably  higher  up  would 
be  the  natural  point  of  connection  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  organism.  It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  this 
pivot  has  come  to  be  in  man  entirely  psychical,  and  that  it 
must  be  identified  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  commonly 
called  the  imagination,  meaning  by  this  no  mysterious  faculty, 
but  simply  the  higher,  more  representative  and  symbolic 
reactions  not  directly  connected  with  nutrition.  We  have 
already  observed  among  the  lower  animals  traces  of  the  evo- 
lution of  this  phantasy.  At  first  touch,  then  smell,  then  the 
higher,  more  symbolic  sensations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and 
finally  mental  representations,  are  the  means  used  for  bringing 
the  sexes  together  at  pairing  time.  In  man,  the  imagination 
comes  to  be  the  normal  organ  of  stimulation,  with  the  full 
and  free  operation  of  which  pleasure  is  intimately  connected. 
It  is,  moreover,  by  means  of  this  channel  that  the  distantly 
connected  activities  of  the  body  as  a  whole  are  called  into 
the  liveliest  exercise. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  natural  thing  that  the  somatic 
sensations  of  the  sexual  passion,  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  really  belongs  to  the  whole  body,  should  be  ordina- 
rily objectivized  and  focused  upon  the  already  heightened 
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sensations  of  the  i>articQlar  sexaal  organs.  «  Oases  of  pri- 
apism, however,  show  that  the  mere  sensations  of  the 
surface  are  insufficient  to  give  pleasure.  The  ejaoolation 
centres  must  also  be  brought  into  play.  But  even  when 
the  spinal  genital  centres  oi>erate  harmoniously  and  the 
sexual  act  is  completely  carried  out,  there  still  may  be  lack 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  may  even  arise  disgust 
and  misery.  In  such  cases,  very  often  the  general  somatic 
stimulus  has  been  small ;  the  heart  beat,  t£e  thrill,  the  in- 
toxication has  been  wanting,  which,  when  it  occurs,  no  doubt 
idso  increases  the  particular  sensibility  of  the  special 
sexual  organs.  Cases,  however,  present  tiiemselves  plenti- 
fully, especially  in  the  dinical  literature  of  this  subject, 
where  pleasure  of  the  most  profound  somatic  character  is 
experienced  without  any  direct  stimulation  of  the  sexual  organs 
whatever;  where  there  is  even  a  horror  of  coition,  which 
is  looked  on  as  a  beastly  and  degraded  act.  The  pleasure 
here  is  often  objectivized  and  focused  ui>on  some  other  sensa- 
tion, at  times  apparently  remote  from  those  of  sex.  Sensa- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  body,  amounting  often  to  psAxif 
or  the  touch,  odor,  sight,  sound,  or  imagination  of  various 
objects,  serve  to  stimulate  and  carry  into  activity  the  whole 
force  of  the  sexual  passion.  In  the  most  of  such  cases,  the 
history  of  these  focalized  sensations  shows  that  they  are  in 
themselves  originally  indifferent,  and  only  assume  the  im- 
X)ortance  they  have,  because  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact, often  at  an  early  age,  with  the  more  somatic  experiences 
to  which  they  refer. 

Unfortunate  cases  in  normal  life  give  evidence  of  the 
same  character.  Sexual  union  without  exalted  love  or 
without  the  highest  degree  of  love  of  which  the  individ- 
ual is  capable,  such  as  may  occur  in  prostitution  or  in 
loveless  marriages,  must  leave  a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  sexual  organs  may  be  exhausted,  but  the 
brain  remains  untouched.  An  irritation,  founded  on  a  deep 
longing  for  the  discharge  of  these  higher  functions,  remains — 
a  sadness  and  sometimes  anger  supervenes,  which,  in  morbid 
cases,  may  rise  to  an  uncontrollable  degree.  The  best  of 
women,  through  the  various  arts  in  which  they  are  frequently 
skilled — music,  dancing,  conversation,  and  the  play  of  finished 
manners  and  address  —  have  known  how  to  call  into  healthy 
function  the  subtile  but  persistent  irradiations  of  the  sexual 
passion.  When  the  imagination  is  touched,  the  heart  is 
opened  up,  and  the  whole  soul  and  body  respond  to  their  ut- 
most depths.  It  is  under  this  rebus  that  we  should  place 
the  desire  for  a  strong  sensation,  either  given  or  received. 
The  slightest  sensations  seem  strong  under  profound  somatic 
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ezcitemeDt,  since  they  are  the  onter  focas,  and  Uierefore  the 
expression  of  the  whole  condition.  In  order  to  repeat  this 
pleasnre,  the  individaal  desires  again  ite  objective  expression, 
which  appears  to  him  the  important  part  ol  the  condition. 
The  fact  Uiat  this  does  actually  tend  to  prodace  the  pleasnre 
songhtfor,  isno  evidence  that  the  sensation  baa  bad  a  mechan- 
ical and  assared  effect  like  that  of  heat  or  light  or  sound. 
Its  BUggestibillty  may  fnlly  accoant  for  all  the  conseqnences. 
Perversion.  There  are  four  natural  groups  Into  which  the 
perversions,  described  for  the  first  time  in  the  clinical  litera- 
ture of  the  last  ten  years,  naturally  fall,  namely  fetichism, 
Sadism,  Masochism,  and  inversion.  These  are,  however, 
merely  empirical  divisions,  and  are  by  no  means  exdasive. 
Krafft-Ebing  makes  fetichism  include  cases  when  the  sexaal 
passion  is  focused  upon  some  material  object,  some  article  of 
clothing,  or  some  part  of  the  body.  The  body  itself,  however, 
if  the  sexual  passion  be  limited  to  that,  may  sorely  be  as 
fetichistic  as  any  part  of  it.  From  a  psychological  point  ol 
view,  it  is  the  narrowing  of  the  means  of  representation  and 
tbe  exclusion  of  more  adequate  means  of  symbolism  that 
makes  the  fetichist,  who  is  tbas,  as  KrafEt-Ebing  says,  a 
monster  by  detect.  The  defect,  however,  is  in  the  symbolism 
and  not  in  the  feeling  which  it  awakens,  for  bypenestbesia  is 
almost  a  constant  accompaniment  of  all  such  perversions. 
Fetichism  is  properly  the  failure  of  the  intellectual  or  sym- 
bolical side,  which  is  characteristic  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  all.  The  class  to  which  the  term  fetichism  is  ordinarily 
limited  is  simply  that  in  which  this  side  is  comparatively 
more  prominent ;  Sadism,  Masochism  and  inversion  are  also 
fetidiistic. ' 

When  the  fetich  is  an  object,  it  is  most  frequently  some 
article  of  clothing  or  connected  therewith,  the  naked  body 
having  sometimes  an  inhibltive  efiect.     Binet*  describee   a 
case  where  tbe  object  of  desire  and  tbe  only  stimnlas  to 
sexual  excitement  were  the  nails  in  the  soles  of  a  lady's  shoes. 
Velvet  and  fur  are  frequently  fetichistic,  a  tact  which  indi- 
cates the  connection  of  sexual  feeling  with  seusations  of  tonch. 
Odors  also  have  in  some  cases  a  very  powerful  sexual  snmulos. 
Tbe  most  frequent  fetiches,  however,  are  those  which  depend 
upon  the  sense  ol  sight.  Handkerchiefs  and  white  undercloth- 
[uent  fetiches  of  clothing.     The  parts  of  tbe  body 
only  fetichistic  are  the  eye,  the  hair,  tbe  band  and 
These  are   the   parts  that  are   most  ordinarily 
id  will  therefore   be  most  likely  to  stamp  them- 
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aelves  npon  the  phantasy  aoder  coDditiooBof  sexual  emotion. 

Mental  characteristics  may  became  fetichistic.  J.  J. 
BODBsean's  case  is  a  classic  example.  *  Bodily  defects  even 
become  attractive.  Des  Cartes'  preference  for  squint-eyed 
women  is  an  instance.  Dr.  Lydston  of  Chicago^  ^ves  a  case 
of  a  man  who,  after  a  liaison  with  a  woman  with  an  ampn- 
tated  leg,  was  satisfied  only  with  others  having  the  same 
delect.  The  time  of  the  day  may  become  fetichistic.  Oaraier^ 
gives  a  case  where,  on  acconat  of  early  associations,  coition 
was  impossible  except  in  the  moniing.  Even  attraction  for 
an  individual  may  be  fetichistic,  and  may  be  felt  to  be  degrad- 
ing, although  too  powerful  to  shake  oS.  Dandet,  in  his 
novel  "Sappho,"  makes  a  very  suggestive  atady  of  this 
feature  of  illicit  love. 

Next  to  the  general  neorasthenic  diathesis,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  all  perversion,  and  the  morbid  working  of  the 
phantasy,  perhaps  the  best  marked  characteristic  of  fetich- 
ism  is  the  existence  of  a  second  life,*  a  Begment«d  or  divided 
self  which  may  be  colored  by  sexual  love,  bat  unable  to 
come  to  fmitionin  the  sexual  act,  or  if  so,  with  a  dimin- 
ished amount  of  pleasurable  feeling.  The  reactions  ex- 
cluded or  cat  0&  from  the  stimulus  of  sexoal  gratification 
still  keep  ap  for  a  time  an  independent  existence.  Krafit- 
Ebing's  Obs.  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  53,  54,  60,  64,  76, 
86,  108,  109,  110  and  many  others  give  evidence  of  this 
division.  Obs.  44  gives  a  typical  example  of  a  pervert,  in 
whom  the  reception  of  blows  and  wonnds  played  a  good  part 
in  his  sexually -colored  imagination,  while  he  often  had  the 
most  enthusiastic  inclination  for  young  girls  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, bat  not  connecting  this  in  any  way  with  his  sensuous 
thoughts.  In  his  dreams,  also,  these  two  circles  of  erotic 
presentations  never  mingled.  Both  spheres  were  for  him  a 
kind  otpoSsie,  but  they  remained  two  separate  worlds. 

The  hick  of  coincidence  of  desire  and  pleasure  has  been 
frequently  noted,  and  is  an  evidence  of  a  form  of  s^meota- 
tioQ.  Dr.  Mathews  Duncan^  describes  this  condition  as  very 
common  with  women.  With  fetichists,  as  with  normal  indi- 
viduals, desire  may  be  exhausted  without  pleasure,  which  is 
dependent,  as  most  of  these  cases  show,  upon  the  suitable 
stimulus  of  the  sensuous  phantasy.  Krafft-Eblng's  Obs.  86* 
is  illustrative.    The  alternation  of  waking  and 

'  See  his  "  OontessioDS,"  and  Binet,  op.  ctt. 

'Lecture  on  Sex  Ferverslona. 

"'Anomalies  Sexnellee."         _ 

•Of,  Pamphlet  by  Dr.  M 

»"  Sttoillty  In  W^man." 

'Op.cU. 
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bears  upon  segmentation.  The  functions  of  the  brain  when 
dreaming,  although  connected  with  ttte  waking  life,  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  independence.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  higher  centres  are  not  in  full  control. 
There  comes  thus  to  be  formed  a  sort  of  second  self,  a  quasi- 
personality,  to  which  the  sex  functions  i>articularly  become 
relegated.  The  normal  form  of  this  connection  is  indicated 
in  emissions  accompanied  with  dreams. 

The  presence  of  dreams  is  r^arded  generally  by  physi- 
cians as  a  sign  of  health.  Dreamless  emissions  are  on  the 
road  to  become  dangerous,  leading  to  emissions  without 
erections,  and  showing  a  weeikening  of  the  psycho-physical 
connections  of  the  sexual  apparatus.  The  subconscious 
region,  which  controls  the  dreams,  comes  into  play  in  sexual 
congress  and  is  normally  led  by  the  higher  centres.  If  it  is 
then  proi>erly  fatigued,  it  is  not  aroused  for  some  time  in 
dreams.  There  are  several  cases  that  show  that  when  these 
psychic  centres  are  not  so  fatigued,  emissions  may  occur  very 
shortly  after  coition. 

A  collection  of  erotic  dreams  made  by  the  present  writer, 
from  a  number  of  normal  individuals,  indicates  that  dreams 
accompanying  emissions  are  frequently  Sadistic,  Masochistic 
or  inverted  in  character.  Such  dreams  under  unhealthy 
nutritive  conditions  might  become  the  starting  point  of  fetich- 
isms  of  difierent  kinds.  They  might  more  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  fetichisms  where  coitus  is  unnecessary,  as  in  emis- 
sions the  male  organ  is  without  the  stimulus  of  contact. 
It  would  seem  that  this  source  might  favor  inversions  partic- 
ularly, since  the  imagination  here  still  uses  a  whole  i>erson, 
although  it  fails  to  involve  those  higher  ranges  which  are 
concerned  with  future  generations  and  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind, and  those  deeper  and  more  intensive  hereditary  s&sthetic 
feelings  which  are  associated  with  the  presentation  of  the 
female  sex.  Wide  somatic  reverberations  or  complete 
erethism  must  be  absent  during  sleep. ' 

The  fact  that  hypnotism  has  been  the  most  successful  agent 
in  the  treatmentof  cases  of  perversion,  shows  the  imi>ortance  of 
the  underlying  or  divided-off  part  of  the  personality,  and  the 
danger  in  not  recognizing  it,  developing  it,  and  bringing  it 
into  connection  with  the  normal  life. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  the  more  intellectual  or  formal 
side,  let  us  turn  to  those  x>6rver8ions  where  the  kind  of  feel- 
ing is  the  important  feature,  and  where  the  fetichistic  object 
or  action  may  vary  considerably  with  the  same  individual  so 
long  as  it  serves  to  focus  the  abnormal  emotional  condition. 

1  Of.  Mercier  in  "Discussion  on  Imperative  Ideas,"  Brainy  1895. 
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As  we  saw  in  studying  the  sexual  habits  of  the  lower  animals, 
courting  and  combat  are  the  constant  preliminaries  to  sexual 
gratification.  These  shade  into  one  another,  courting 
tending  to  take  the  place  of  the  more  basal  form  of  combat. 
The  passions  which  thus  come  to  be  associated  with  love  are 
those  of  fear  and  anger,  both  of  which,  by  arousing  the  whole 
nature  and  stimulating  the  nutritive  sources  from  which 
they  flow,  come  to  increase  the  force  of  the  sexual  passion  to 
which  they  lead  up  and  in  which  they  culminate  and  are  ab- 
sorbed. Even  here  we  saw  traces,  as  with  the  woodgrouse's 
cruelty  to  his  mate,  of  the  morbid  or  excessive  action  of  these 
underlying  passions,  evidences  that  they  had  not  been  com- 
pletely overcome,  that  love  had  not  been  sufficient  to  cast  out 
fear  and  anger.  In  the  more  emotional  perversions  of  Sadism 
and  Masochism,  we  find  a  relapse  to  these  primitive  passions. 
In  Sadism^  we  find  this  special  toning  of  the  emotions  to  run 
in  the  direction  of  anger.  The  fetichists  here  are  active  and 
often  violent.  In  Masochism*  the  opposite  condition  is  found. 
Fear  or  related  emotions,  a  sense  of  being  mastered  and  a 
delight  in  it,  are  the  general  features.  To  these  are  to  be 
added  various  forms  which  are  related  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  salient  classes. 

As  already  indicated,  the  relapse  to  the  underlying  pas- 
sions of  fear  and  anger  is  accompanied  with  and  sometimes 
caused  by  fixed  ideas  or  fetichisms  in  the  primary  or  second- 
ary courting  tendencies.  Masochism  in  women  is  rare ;  even 
fewer  cases  are  reported  than  of  Sadism.  This  is  in  harmony 
with  the  normal  Masochistic  tendency  of  women.  Masochism 
in  men,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  greater  difficulty  in  bring- 
ing it  into  contact  with  the  actualities  of  life  and  the  conse- 
quent imaginative  concentration,  offers  very  many  cases.  It 
is,  moreover,  from  the  representative  side,  connected  with  a 
fault  in  the  secondary  courting  tendency  which  embraces  more 
highly  irradiated  and  therefore  less  firmly  established  reac- 
tions. 

Masochism,  as  many  of  the  cases  show,  occurs  along  with 
its  apparent  contrary.  Sadism.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
an  originally  Masochistic  feeling  might  pass  into  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Sadism.  Under  the  action  of  the  secondary  courting 
tendency,  a  man  comes  to  speculate  on  and  to  dwell  upon  rep- 
resentations of  the  woman's  sexual  states.  What  he  first  ob- 
serves would  naturally  be  reactions  of  her  secondary  ten- 
dency, but  his  penetration  might  discover,  or  chance  might 
place  in  his  way  the  observation,  that  many  women  love  to 

^So  called  from  the  notorious  Marquis  de  Sade. 
^From  Bacher  Masoch,  the  author  of  *<  Venus  in  Furs." 
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be  mled  and  even  hamiliated,  so  that  from  a  Masochistic 
motive  he  might  become  somewhat  Sadistic  at  least. 

Sadism  in  women  onght  to  be  connected  with  a  more  irradi- 
ated i)ortion  of  the  imagination  than  in  men.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary anger  scenes  in  the  lower  animals,  the  female  in  taken 
ap  mosUy  with  observing  and  watching  the  cmel  activities  of 
the  males.  Known  cases  of  female  Ss^ism  are  few,  bat  sup- 
port this  idea. 

History  presents  some  terrible  examples  of  Sadistic  passion. 
Nero,  Tiberias,  and  the  famoas  Marqais  QiUes  de  Bays,  who, 
daring  the  space  of  eight  years,  tortared,  violated,  and  killed, 
over  800  children,  are  classic  examples.  The  latter  monster 
declared  that  these  acts  gave  him  inexplicable  happiness.  He 
bamt  the  bodies  and  kept  a  few  of  the  prettiest  heads  as 
tokens. 

Sadistic  fetichism  in  men  offers  the  reverse  of  almost  every 
kind  of  act  to  be  observed  in  Masochism,  although  the  pro- 
I)ortion  of  symbolic  acts  seems  less,  and  those  involving  the 
direct  contact  of  the  desired  experience  greater  than  in  the 
former  class,  a  fact  in  harmony  with  Sadism  being  a  x)erver- 
sion  of  the  primary  coarting  law. 

Inversion,  or  contrary  sexual  sensation,  is  a  perversion 
which  crosses  all  of  the  previous  classes,  but  among  the  pub- 
lished cases  at  least,  leans  more  to  the  passive  or  Masochis- 
tic form.  This  coincides  with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiar 
societies  of  inverts.  Coffee-clatches,  where  the  members 
dress  themselves  with  aprons,  etc.,  and  knit,  gossip  and 
crochet ;  balls,  where  men  adopt  the  ladies'  evening  dresH, 
are  well  known  in  Europe.  **The  Fairies  "  of  New  York  are 
said  to  be  a  similar  secret  organization.  The  avocations 
which  inverts  follow  are  frequently  feminine  in  their  nature. 
They  are  fond  of  the  actor's  life,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
comedian  requiring  the  dressing  in  female  attire,  and  the 
singing  in  imitation  of  a  female  voice,  in  which  they  often 
excel. 

Bafialovich,  ^  however,  suggests  that  the  cases  that  are  de- 
scribed are  morally  the  weakest,  and  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  female  character.  He  thinks  there  is  another  more 
masculine  although  less  known  class,  who  prefer  to  inhibit 
their  sexuality  ratiier  than  gratify  it  in  a  way  which,  although 
natural  to  them,  is  at  variance  with  the  best  instincts  of 
humanity.  ^'  As  men  they  love  men,  but  they  affirm  that  if 
they  were  women,  they  would  love  women."  He  thinks  that 
here  '^  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  new  class 
adapted  for  celibacy,  for  study,  for  religion  (since  the  realiza- 

K^Uranism,"  Journal  of  Comp.  Newrdogy,  March,  1895. 
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tion  of  their  desires  is  not  of  this  world).  Like  the  ideal 
physician  of  Plato,  the  best  of  them  will  be  of  sufficiently 
weak  character  to  understand  the  sins  of  their  fellows,  and  of 
sufficient  strength  of  will  to  make  themselves  useful."  Max 
Dessoir  reports  a  case  somewhat  corresponding  to  this  con- 
ception.* 

Some  of  the  cases  that  have  been  called  inversions  are 
evidently  part  of  a  profound  degeneration  of  the  whole  con- 
stitution. The  physical  characteristics  are  sometimes  so 
ambiguous  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  from  the  outer 
form  or  observation  of  the  genitalia,  whether  the  individual 
is  male  or  female.  Such  cases,  however,  generally  have  their 
feelings  in  harmony  with  their  real  sex,  and  at  other  times 
relapse  to  a  neutral  and  unsexed  condition  of  feeling  rather 
than  to  a  state  of  inversion.  The  virago  is  generally  of  this 
character,  the  loss  of  femininity,  growth  of  hair,  etc.,  being 
more  like  the  changes  that  follow  the  menopause. 

In  the  most  of  the  cases  of  known  inversion,  however,  in 
which  too  the  physical  form  is  perfectly  normal  although 
the  desires  are  generally  female  or  passive,  the  imagination 
or  sensuous  phantasm  seems  to  form  the  turning  point  of  this 
part  of  their  nature.  As  in  normal  life,  especially  with  the 
young,  after  reading  a  novel  the  characters  sometimes  float 
before  the  mind  as  real  persons,  but  at  other  times,  by  dint  of 
a  strong  Imagination,  the  reader  picks  up  the  very  state  of 
mind  and  character  of  the  hero  or  heroine  portrayed  and  acts 
it  out  in  his  own  life,  until  he  insensibly  becomes  the  char- 
acter represented  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  understand  and  imi- 
tate it.  So,  with  an  early  awakening  of  the  sexual  passion, 
which  comes  in  first  in  childhood  through  its  most  irradiated 
terms,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  boy  who  either  associates 
too  much  with  girls,  or  who  is  excluded  entirely  from  their 
society,  might  be  led  to  make  many  representations  to  him- 
self  of  their  state  of  mind  and  feeling  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  their  bodies  while  he  is  still  too  young  to  connect  this  with 
sexual  realities,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  imagine  them  as  physi- 
cally diflerent  to  himself.  This  would  be  a  condition  of 
hypersBSthesia  of  the  secondary  courting  tendency,  and  might 
easily  lead  to  a  fetichism  or  fixed  idea  in  this  region.  Such 
inversion  would  thus,  as  Bibot  also  claims  of  all  real  inver- 
sion, begin  from  above. 

There  are  many  cases  which  support  this  view,  but  Krafit- 
Ebing's  Obs.  99^  is  an  exceptionsdly  interesting  one,  because 
it  shows  the  development  of  a  case  of  inversion  from  almost 

*"Zur  Psychologie  der  Vita  Sezualis." 
^Op.cU. 
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a  normal  condition  to  abhorrence  of  coition  and  even  illusion 
of  contrary  sexual  sensation.  The  case  is  autobiographical^ 
and  many  of  the  feelings  described  are  certainly  not  of  the 
kind  which  would  be  likely  to  come  to  consciousness  in  a 
woman's  mind,  but  which  a  man  might  very  readily  imagine 
a  woman  to  have. 

A  case  of  inversion  observed  by  the  present  writer  at  the 
Worcester  Asylum  for  the  Insane  (under  the  direction  of 
Pres.  Hall,  and  by  i>ermission  of  Dr.  Quinby,  the  superin- 
tendent) ,  indicated  i^e  same  anxiety  to  regard  himself  and  to 
be  regarded  in  a  feminine  attitude. 

Ecstasy.  The  state  of  ecstasy  as  involving  an  emotional 
condition  accompanying  the  operation  of  the  phantasy  is  the 
connecting  link  between  sex  and  art.  Ecstasy  is  related,  as 
Mantegazza  points  out,  ^  on  the  one  side  to  hypnotism,  on  the 
other  to  narcosis,  although  it  is  a  condition  more  exalted  than 
either.  The  morbid  sex  states,  particularly,  show  their  con- 
nection with  hypnotism,  and  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
sex  states  generally  and  the  class  of  phenomena  Havelock  EUis^ 
groups  as  hypnotic,  including  here  somnambulism,  hypno- 
tism, ecstasy,  trance,  and  catalepsy.  These  are  all  charac- 
terized, says  he,  by  a  decreased  control  of  the  higher  nervous 
centres,  and  an  increased  activity  of  the  lower.  This  may  be 
admitted  as  true,  relatively  at  least,  of  a  certain  stage,  gener- 
ally the  climax  of  these  states,  but  before  this  is  reached  the 
operation  of  the  higher  centres  forms  a  necessary  prelude. 
The  fact  that  the  hypnotic  subject  must  be  willing,  with  some 
very  few  exceptions,  to  receive  treatment,  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  hypnotizing  idiots,  and  the  increasing  possi- 
bility of  hypnotic  phenomena,  as  we  ascend  the  animal  series, 
show  that  in  some  way  the  higher  centres  are  an  important 
factor.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  more  impressionable 
stages.  MolP  says  there  is  no  suggestion  without  conscious- 
ness. Epilepsy,  which  is  related  to  these  states,  begins,  as 
the  aura  indicates,  in  the  higher  centres,  advances,  appar- 
ently, to  a  cramp  among  the  motor  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
from  there  afiects  the  whole  motor  system,  which  otherwise 
may  not  be  diseased.  Catalepsy,  which  presents  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  muscular  contractions  common  to  all  these  states, 
has  been  explained  as  an  exceedingly  rapid  series  of  innervat- 
ing shocks  from  a  lower  centre,  unable  at  the  time  to  be 
checked  by  the  inhibition  of  a  higher  one,  in  which  case  the 
process  must  go  on  until  the  lower  centre  is  exhausted. 
Bieger^  shows  by  tracings  that  those  in  a  hypnotic  state  are 

* "  Die  Ekstasen  der  Menschen."  ^"  Hypnotism." 

-" Man  and  Woman,"  p.  268.         ^"Der  Hypnotismus,"  June,  1884. 
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more  capable  of  continaing  a  contraction,  keeping  the  arm 
extended,  for  example,  at  a  certain  point,  bnt  that  the  oscil- 
lations which  indicate  a  loss  of  higher  control  or  power  of  ad- 
jastment  are  greater  than  in  normal  subjects.  Dr.  Q.  Stanley 
Hall^  shows  Uiat  the  reaction  time  in  a  hypnotic  condition  is 
more  rapid  than  with  normal  subjects. 

Gknei^y  sx>eaking,  it  is  thus  a  characteristic  of  these 
states  that  the  associational  processes  are  diminished  in 
number  and  delicacy,  but  that  those  that  do  exist  are  more 
prominent  and  act  more  fatally  than  with  normal  x>eople. 
The  climax  of  these  states  is  obsessional,  but  they  involve 
a  mai^nal  associational  activity  of  greater  or  less  duration. 

With  repetition,  as  with  fetichisms  generally,  a  certain 
association  becomes  more  firmly  fixed,  and  the  obsessional 
state  more  rapidly  reached.  Dr.  Bieger  found  that  a  patient 
hypnotized  by  gazing  at  a  i>encil  was  afterwards  more  easily 
hypnotized  by  the  use  of  a  pencil  than  otherwise.  With 
patients  not  well  habituated,  all  distracting  associations  must 
be  guarded  against ;  the  slightest  noise,  as  the  closing  of  a  door, 
is  sufficient  to  delay  the  desired  effect.  There  seems  to  be  a 
X>eriod  when  these  stray  stimuli  have  a  much  more  than  ordi- 
nary effect,  as,  indeed,  with  normal  people  on  going  to  sleep. 

Imperative  ideas,  or  fragments  of  the  phantasy,  act  in  a 
similar  manner.^  The  sex  act  in  many  animals  may  be 
compared  with  these  states.  Where  the  prodromal  stage 
is  extended,  we  have  fascination  similar  to  that  of  hypnotism; 
when  cut  short,  as  with  the  rabbit,  it  is  most  like  an  epileptic 
fit.  The  woodcock,  described  in  the  section  on  courting, 
after  alighting,  and  before  balzing  begins,  appears  to  be 
hyx>ersBS&iesic  to  all  disturbing  noises,  but  later  on  is  not 
frightened  even  at  the  report  of  fire-arms.  With  the  fe- 
mfdes  in  most  cases  the  prodromal  stage  is  more  than 
ordinarily  well  marked.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  period 
of  selection,  in  which  the  higher  senses  and  the  brain 
receive  their  highest  stimulation.  It  is  the  symbol  forming 
stage.  Sensations  of  sight  and  hearing  come  to  be  symbolic 
or  representative  of  those  of  touch  and  inner  bodily  feeling, 
and  the  higher,  more  complicated  ox>erations  of  the  phantasy 
for  all  that  exists  below  it.^ 

As  the  argument  of  these  pages  attempts  to  indicate,  the 
somatic*  resonance  of  art  is  sex.  The  art  psychosis  is  prima- 
rily an  irradiation  of  sex,  but  when  firmly  established  in  the 

>  Mind,  No.  XXX. 

'Of.  HaghlingB,  Jackson,  Savage,  et,  al.,  in  '^DiscusBlon  on  Imper- 
ative Ideas  "  in  Brainy  1896. 

*  Recent  investigations  on  circulation  in  the  brain  connect  higher 
arterial  pressure  with  diminished  capillary  circulation.    The  small- 
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asHOciatioDal  tracts  to  which  it  belongs,  it  may  act  more  inde- 
pendently, and  thus  become  an  inhibitory  agent,  protecting 
and  blocking  the  way  between  the  external  stimulus  and  the 
underlying  hereditary  reactions.  This  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  the  associational  stage,  which  must  not  be  regarded 
as  entirely  impartial  or  indifferent,  but  as  being  extended  by 
means  of  irradiation  from  the  more  frequently  occurring 
events  to  those  more  rarely  used. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  will  permit  the  penetration 
of  this  region.  Normally,  when  the  associational  tracts  are 
completely  occupied  or  surcharged  by  stimuli  of  various 
kinds,  any  additional  stimulus  will  break  through  and  lead 
to  a  discharge  along  the  more  deeply  seated  hereditary  cen- 
tres. Any  exceptional  erethism  of  the  brain,  as  in  reading 
or  composing,  where  the  associational  tracts  are  mainly  in- 
volved, puts  the  individual  in  a  more  susceptible  condition. 
Involuntary  emissions  during  sleep  are  frequently  precipitated 
by  such  a  previously  erectile  brain  condition,  even  when 
the  mental  content  has  been  entirely  neutral  from  a  sexual 
standpoint.  The  sentimental  conditions  generally  (associa- 
tional) are  prodromal  to  sexual  states.  Grief,  essentially  an 
affection  of  the  associational  tracts,  with  a  comparatively 
shallow,  although  persistent,  somatic  resonance,  which,  more- 
over, is  generally  connected  with  love,  frequently  favors 
sexual  attachments.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  in- 
tellectual an  individual  is,  the  more  difficulty  there  will  be  in 
filling  these  associational  tracts.  His  choice  will  be  more  dis- 
criminating and  refined.  As  he  becomes  older,  with  the  waning 
of  the  unused  or  less  used  somatic  reactions  and  the  increase 
of  associational  power,  he  will  be  still  harder  to  please,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  associational  tracts  will  be  harder  to  fill. 

The  second  condition  is  where  the  associational  tract  is 
worn  down  by  repetition  or  too  early  use,  and  the  path  is 
thus  made  easy  for  discharge  to  the  lower  centres.  This  we 
find  with  fetichists  and  with  those  given  to  sexual  excesses 
generally.  Here  the  rest  of  the  associational  tract  remains 
unused.  The  fact  that  perversion  usually  begins  in  childhood 
is  in  harmony  with  this,  and  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
general  law  that  the  full  complement  of  associational  brain 
connections  are  not  developed  till  late. 

The  associational  tract  may,  of  course,  also  be  filled  up  from 
beneath,  owing  to  the  somatic  stimulus  of  the  sexual  glands. 
This  stimulus  has  come  to  be  in  man,  as  both  perversions  and 

est  capillaries  which  subserve  the  finer  reactions  will  of  coarse 
suffer  first.  This  is  in  harmony  with  our  general  view  as  to  the 
course  which  the  aBsthetico- sexual  erethism  follows  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped animal,  and  with  the  succession  of  the  courting  laws. 
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the  history  of  normal  cases  show,  a  highly  controllable  factor. 
Fear  and  anger  as  associated  somatic  reactions  will  increase 
the  width  of  the  bodily  excitement,  at  first  lowering,  and, 
finally,  if  the  proper  stimulns  occurs,  raising  the  sexual 
X>otential  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  strictly  associa- 
tional  or  intellectual  regions.  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  art  psychosis  involves 
merely  an  intellectual  surface.  The  associational  region  itself 
must  have  a  certain  depth.  The  art  psychosis  is  essentially 
a  state  of  ecstasy,  with  a  tendency  to  produce  a  slight  obses- 
sional climax,  as  with  sex  itself  and  all  of  the  hypnotic  states, 
but  it  is  an  ecstasy  in  which  the  prodromal  or  associational 
stages  are  extended  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
art  consciousness  of  the  individual.  If  the  art  psychosis  has 
not  been  developed,  stimuli  which  ought  to  expend  them- 
selves in  this  region  lead  more  directly  to  the  distinctly 
sexual  stage,  as  when  the  uneducated  are  confronted  with 
the  nude  in  art,  or  in  the  case  of  men  who  cannot  look  at  a 
pretty  woman  without  lusting  after  her  in  their  hearts.  The 
little  ecstasy  of  art  with  its  wide  prodromal  stage  is,  it  seems, 
an  equivalent  of,  and  an  inoculation  against,  the  larger 
ecstasy  of  sex,  a  condition  which  normally  obtains  until  the 
associational  tracts  are  filled. 
Putting  this  graphically,  let  us  suppose  that  the  oblong 

ab  c  dj  Fig.  6,  contains  a  certain 
associational  tract  radiating  from  3, 
the  discharge  of  which  is  accom- 
panied   by    a    feeling    of  ecstasy. 
This  helps  to  fill  up  2,  and  if  the 
„    path  is  open  to  2%  to  increase  the 
r    .        ^    radiation  along  a  lower  plane,  an 
\y^    /ic  "^    event    which    will    give    a   wider 

0C,_,^JP7; —  somatic  resonance   to   3.      K  this 

path  should  be   blocked  or  filled, 

and  already   on   the  point  of  dis- 
^    charge,  the  overflow  will  lead  to  i, 
•<    which  represents  the  central  activi- 
ties of  sex. 

With  the  use  of  the  indirect  chan- 
nel, the  higher  centres  are  in  more 
frequent  activity,  and  since  pleasure, 
as  we  have  seen  in  our  study  of  per- 
verts, is  an  outcome  of  these  centres, 
the  increase  of  the  art  psychosis  is 
a  gain  in  pleasure  possibilities.^ 

1  Cf.  paragraph  on  fear  and  anger  and  Fig.  2. 
3  Cf .  MarBhali, ''  Pain,  Pleasure  and  ^Esthetics." 
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When  the  muscular  and  general  glandular  centres  are  thus 
called  into  action  through  t^e  indirect  channel,  their  activity 
will  be  of  the  nature  of  love,  as  the  stimulus  which  incites 
them  arises  from  a  radiated  x>ortion  of  the  sexual  system. 
The  painter's  touch,  the  singer's  note,  the  preacher's  persua- 
sive and  passionate  words,  Uie  succession  of  movements  in  a 
dance,  the  increasing  intensity  of  drama  and  opera,  follow 
the  sexual  curve,  as  does  less  definitely  any  muscular  or 
vaso-motor  activity  capable  of  producing  pleasure. 

Besides  the  distinctly  art  psychosis,  there  are  many  other 
varieties  of  ecstasy  that  might  be  compared  with  it.  Mante- 
gazza  has  given  a  sort  of  natural  history  account  of  many  of 
these.  Certain  forms  of  them,  those  of  science,  for  example, 
seem  to  be  a  more  direct  irradiation  of  nutrition  than  is  the 
art  psychosis.  But  even  these  in  their  highest  manifes- 
tations, when  truth  is  sought  for  itself  alone,  do  not  differ 
essentially  from  the  highest  ecstasy  of  art. 

Esthetics.  Turning  briefly  to  the  more  differentiated  phe- 
nomena of  the  art  psychosis,  we  might  notice  imitation  as  a 
process  which  has  from  the  time  of  Plato  or  earlier  been  as- 
sociated with  art. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  putting  one  thing  in  terms  of 
another,  as  we  may  put  the  world  in  terms  of  retinal  color 
stimulation,  as  in  painting,  or  in  terms  of  natural  objects, 
flowers,  trees,  etc.,  as  in  much  myth  and  poetry,  is  at  least 
part  of  a  psychosis  distinctly  artistic.  There  is  in  this  oper- 
ation an  element  of  the  subjective  or  controllable,  as  Prof. 
Boyce  x>oint8  out,  ^  but  underlying  this  there  appears  to  be  a 
deeper  motive,  or  necessity  of  the  individual  constitution. 
Artistic  imitation,  if  it  is  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  belongs 
to  a  wider  class,  that  of  the  formation  of  symlK>ls,  and  is  thus 
always  more  than  a  translation,  however  free.  When  a  per- 
son imitates  the  movements  of  another  for  the  purpose  of 
mocking  him,  saying,  ''This  is  the  way  you  do,"  there  must 
be  something  more  than  the  model  and  more  than  his  imita- 
tive acts  to  account  for  the  definite  direction  of  his  effort. 
This  is  certainly  a  subjective  state,  but  it  is  largely  uncon- 
trollable. The  observed  act  and  the  controllable  deed  are 
outward  symbols  of  this  inner  and  sx>ontaneous  feeling,  and 
give  what  is  called  the  meaning  to  both  the  terms  compared. 

The  whole  movement  of  metaphysical  SBsthetics  has  been,  as 
Bosanquet  very  ably  shows,'  a  progress  from  the  dominance 
of  the  idea  of  imitation  as  an  explanation  of  art  to  the  recog- 
nition of  characterization,  meaning,  or  significance  as  of  the 

^Pay.  Rev.,  May,  1895. 

» "  History  of  ^Esthetics,"  1892. 
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first  imx>ortaiice.  From  the  metaphysical  standpoint  this 
emphasis  of  meaning  cnlminates  in  the  <Mdea"  of  Hegelism, 
''  which  is  the  unity  of  the  world  interpreted  on  the  analogy 
of  the  intellect,"^  and  with  certain  modifications  Scho- 
penhaur's  ^*  idea  "  occupies  a  similar  position.  Supplement- 
ing this,  and  marking  an  advance  towards  psychology,  Bosan- 
quet  himself  offers  the  following  conception  : 

I  suggest  as  an  approximate  psychological  definition  of  SBsthetic 
enjoyment  —  '*  Pleasure  in  the  nature  of  a  feeling  or  presentation, 
as  d&tinct  from  pleasure  in  its  momentary  or  expected  stimulation 
of  the  organism.''  Such  pleasure  would  always,  it  is  my  belief,  be 
connected  in  fact  with  the  Hani/icance  of  the  content  of  feehuff. 

If  anything  in  the  region  of  taste,  smell,  touch,  heat, 

or  cold  has  a  value  akin  to  that  of  beauty,  it  is  not  surely  either 
the  strongest  or  most  delightful  sensation,  but  rather  the  most  sug- 
gestive sensation,  or  that  which  is  most  highly  charged  with  asso- 
ciated ideas,  so  normal  that  we  do  not  take  tnem  to  be  accidental. 
Not  the  scent  of  eau-de-cologne,  but  the  smell  of  peat  smoke,  or  of 
the  sea;  not  the  comfortable  warmth  of  the  house,  but  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  air,  are  sensations  of  a  kind  in  which  we  may 
feel  a  certain  disinterested  delight  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  aesthetic 
enjoyment.  The  merest  germ  of  the  sense  of  beauty  seems  to  im- 
ply a  distinctness  between  stimulus  and  significance. 

It  remains  for  psychology  to  identify  this  significance  with, 
or  at  least  to  base  it  upon,  hereditary  affective  reactions 
actually  occurring  within  the  organism,  and  which,  as  these 
pages  attempt  to  indicate,  are  primarily  irradiations  from  the 
region  of  sex. 

Aristotle's  theory  of  the  drama  as  a  representation  or  imi- 
tation affecting  a  katharsis  of  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear, 
bases  its  operation  psychologically  on  these  deeper  emotions 
which  we  have  claimed  as  most  closely  connected  with  sex 
and  art.  From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  regarding  Uie  drama  as  the  typical  fine  art.  It  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  material  used,  primarily  an  ex- 
ploitation of  movement,  to  which  it  adds  all  the  higher  sen- 
suous and  intellectual  pleasures.  The  courting  scenes  of  the 
lower  animals  are  essentially  dramatic.  The  early  festivals 
and  phallic  ceremonies  of  lower  races  centre  around  dancing 
and  the  drama.  Music  and  x>oetry  plainly  show  their  deriva- 
tion from  movement.  Painting  is  no  more  passive  than  any 
of  the  other  arts,  but  implies  the  movement  of  Uie  eye  for  its 
appreciation  as  well  as  the  sympathetic  intuition  of  the  mus- 
cular movements  and  subtle  emotions  (suppressed  move- 
ments) of  the  original  artist. 

With  undeveloped,  badly  developed,  or  decadent  art,  the 
symbolism,  normally  expressive  of  emotional  depth,  and  cor- 
respondingly wide  and  fiuent,  becomes  fetichistic  and  narrow. 

^  Bosanquet,  op.  oit.,  p.  304. 
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In  students'  college  papers  and  journals,  Dr.  Drew^  recently 
examined  356  poems.  Of  these,  26  were  indefinite,  or  referred 
to  love  but  incidentally;  270  made  mention  of  particular 
physical  charms.  The  features  most  noted  were:  eyes,  91 
times ;  hair,  51 ;  face,  24.  Among  the  poets  who  referred  to 
the  face,  13  were  charmed  by  its  brightness,  4  found  it  sweet, 
only  1  noted  an  intelligent  face.  The  modem  French  deca- 
dents and  symbolists  show  decidedly  fetichistic  signs,  both  in 
their  neglect  of  the  wider  scientific,  social,  and  philosophical 
experience  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  their  arbitrary 
choice  of  words.  ^ 

Conclusion.  Art,  like  sex,  is,  however,  in  its  best  condi- 
tions essentially  an  overfiow  of  health  and  strength,  an  out- 
come of  the  highest  metabolism  of  the  organism.  Its  dynamic 
power  is  thus  the  most  intense,  its  influence  on  the  individual 
profound  and  purifying.  Can  education  and  philosophy  neg- 
lect such  a  power  t 

It  is  to  the  young  adolescent  that  its  importance  is  greatest. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  great  passion  of  sex,  unknown, 
budding,  creating  modifications  that  have  well  been  called 
regenerative,  a  passion  so  plastic,  so  loosely  knit  together 
that  the  slightest  accident  suffices  to  decentralize  and  (Siange 
the  whole  current  of  its  life  ;  on  the  other,  vague  hopes  and 
aspirations,  transcendental  longings,  poetic  yearnings,  a  crav- 
ing for  sympathy  and  recognition.  Shall  grammar  and  alge- 
bra, or  even  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  college, 
suffice  to  assuage  this  instinct!  The  ^< breakings  out,"  the 
orgies,  ttie  sexual  immoralities  of  student  life,  though  less 
common,  perhaps,  among  students  than  with  other  unmarried 
adolescents,  yet  indicate  an  overflow,  a  waste  of  energy,  that 
mere  repression,  mere  loading,  will  never  curb,  but  rather 
repel  when  it  does  not  destroy. 

Why  can  not  this  plastic  passion  that  underlies  these 
manifestations  be  turned  into  channels  where  it  may  nat- 
urally flow  t  Does  not  sex  itself  produce  its  own  best  organ 
of  inhibition  in  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  works  of  art  t 
Why  should  the  best  youths  of  our  land  be  excluded  from  such 
a  culture  at  an  age  when  it  would  serve  to  engage  the  enthu- 
siasm of  many  who  are  left  cold  by  the  dryness  of  academic 
literature,  science,  and  mathematics  t  The  history  of  art,  a 
knowledge  of  architecture,  archseology,  and  formal  drawing, 
however  useful  in  its  way,  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  These  are  not  a  natural  overflow  of  our  modem 
thought  and  feeling.      The  real  work  of  art,  as  Taine  says,^ 

^Pedagogicdl  Seminary,  Vol.  II. 

2  Of.  LombroBO,  '*  L'Homme  de  Qenie." 

'"Phil,  of  Art,"  trans.,  p.  180. 
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''is  determined  by  an  aggregate  which  is  the  general  state  of 
the  mind  and  the  surrounding  manners."  '^Fill  your  mind 
and  heart,"  says  Goethe,  ''  with  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
your  age,  and  the  work  will  follow."  Art  is  one,  and  each 
of  its  branches  is  affected  by  each  of  the  others,  but  there  is 
yet  a  truth  in  Hegel's  conception'  of  the  movement  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  art  among  the  different  arts  as  time 
moves  on.  At  the  present,  poetry,  painting,  and  music  have 
each  blossomed  out  in  distinctly  modem  forms.  These  rep- 
resent the  natural  overflow  of  our  age,  and  these  most  recent 
evolutions  are  the  material  to  quicken  and  purify  the  life- 
blood  of  our  youth. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  student  may  find  this  inspiration  in 
the  professional  schools  of  art.  But  these  are  technical 
schools,  and  should  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  intend  to  make  the  profession  of  art  their  work  of  life. 
They  stand  in  the  same  position  to  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity as  do  the  schools  of  engineering,  the  schools  of  divinity, 
I)edagogy,  law,  and  medicine.  This  does  not  meet  th  e  real 
needs  of  education,  where  culture  should  be  followed  for  the 
sake  of  its  ennobling  and  uplifting  influence,  fof  the  awakening 
of  ideal  interests,  for  the  purifying  and  perfecting  of  the  high- 
est individual  capacity.  The  student  may  neither  want  to 
paint,  nor  play,  nor  write,  nor  may  he  wish  to  dissect  formulae, 
or  study  specimens  of  ancient  art.  What  he  desires  is  to 
come  into  real  and  intimate  contact  with  the  life  that  fills  our 
modem  art,  to  appreciate  and  enjoy,  and  to  feel  with  his  very 
heart  the  ecstasy  of  love  that  art  forever  offers  at  nature's 
shrine.  It  is  time  that  the  art  education  of  this  country  was 
put  upon  a  psychological  basis,  its  powers  and  possibilities 
recognized  and  turned  to  service  in  the  cause  of  education. 

**  Who  does  not  in  this  period,"  says  Krafft-Ebing,  ''grow 
enthusiastic  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  remains  a  Philis- 
tine for  the  rest  of  his  life."* 

To  quote  Guyau':  ''Art  aids  in  the  full  development  of  life 
and  becomes  a  gymnastic  of  the  nervous  system,  a  gymna- 
sium of  the  mind.  If  we  do  not  exercise  our  complex  organs, 
they  will  produce  in  us  a  sort  of  nervous  plethora,  followed 
by  atrophy.   Modem  civilization,  which  multiplies  capacities 

» Cf.  his  "Esthetic." 

'  A  study  of  children's  drawings  by  Earl  Barnes  of  California 
shows  where  the  interest  of  the  pupils  lies,  and  this  is  where  educa- 
tion should  be  applied.  The  rude  figures  that  children  love  to 
draw  on  their  slate,  often  the  hHe  noir  of  the  unintelligent  teacher, 
are  reaUy  much  more  artistic  than  the  cubes  and  squares  and  con- 
ventional designs  which  they  are  compelled  to  copy.  They  are,  at 
least,  expressive  and  sincere. 

s  «  FlroDlems  d'esth^tique  contemperaine,"  p.  10. 
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of  all  sorts,  and  by  a  true  antinomy  carries  the  division  of 
functions  to  an  excess,  needs  to  compensate  for  this  ineqnality 
by  the  varied  play  of  art.  Art  has,  then,  its  rdle  in  human 
evolution,  and  its  extinction,  perhaps,  would  mark  the  end. 
Our  organism,  as  it  improves,  will  come  to  economize  more 
of  its  force,  like  all  our  machines,  and  in  this  way  will  always 
have  a  quantity  in  reserve.  It  is  art  that  ought  to  employ 
the  surplus  of  force  unused  by  the  ordinary  demands  of  life. 
Art  will  thus  double  and  triple  our  existence.  A  life  of  im- 
agination will  be  superx>osed  to  that  of  real  existence,  and  it 
is  this  that  will  irradiate  the  overflow  of  our  sentiments.  Art 
will  thus  be  the  perpetual  return  of  all  our  unemployed  facul- 
ties. One  can  conceive  that  art,  this  luxury  of  the  imagina 
tion,  might  finish  by  becoming  a  necessity  for  all,  a  sort  of 
daily  bread.'' 

Art,  standing  as  it  does  between  religion  and  philosophy, 
is  in  one  sense,  or  in  one  of  its  stages,  a  criticism  of  life,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  says  of  poetry.  This  is  the  most  external, 
prodromal,  or  associational  phase.  It  is  in  its  deeper  mo- 
ments rather  the  creation  of  life.  It  gives  men  thoughts 
and  experiences,  and  it  thereby  forms  the  experiences  tiiey 
already  have.  The  artists  are  the  makers,  and  are  contin- 
ually preempting  the  regions  that  have  been  heretofore  un- 
conscious. Says  Walt  Whitman,  they  **are  not  the  followers 
of  beauty,  but  the  august  masters  of  beauty, ' '  the  ^  'answer- 
ers,"  as  he  calls  them,  speaking  of  poets,  or  the  makers  of 
ideals.  ^  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  all  the  arts  are  poetic. 
Painting,  for  example,  is  not  poetical  in  prox>ortion  as  it 
treats  some  literary  theme,  but  in  the  proportion  in  which  it 
issues  categories  and  gives  humanity  a  new  and,  perhaps,  a 
deeper  way  of  seeing  diings.  A  painter  lends  his  eyes  out, 
as  Browning  says,  and  his  heart  and  brain  as  well. 

It  is  love  in  its  best  development  in  a  continued  married 
life  that  gives  us  the  pulse  of  this  movement.  The  early 
periods  of  courting  are  times  of  intense  criticism.  Associa- 
tion and  comparison  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
selection.  But  with  a  happy  marriage  the  mind  no  longer 
has  a  feeling  of  estrangement.  The  stilted,  formal  conversa- 
tion, the  fear  of  pauses,  the  morbid  solicitation,  the  critical 
spirit  which  haunts  us  in  ordinary  social  contact,  even  when 
intimate  and  free,  leave  us  entirely  in  the  presence  of  the 
woman  whose  heart  we  know,  and  whose  body  and  soul  we 
love.  We  then  become  truly  original,  truly  ourselves; 
thoughts  come,  impulse  is  free,  creation  is  achieved. 

The  ennobling  ecstasies  of  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  the 
enthusiasms  generally,  are  at  the  same  time  an  outcome  of, 
and  a  substitution  for  this  happiness. 

1  Of.  Havelock  ElUs,  "  The  New  Spirit."  " 


ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  VISUAL   PERCEPTION 

AND  ATTENTION.^ 


By  Habold  Gbippino,  Ph.  D. 

(From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Columbia  College.) 


It  is  well  known  that  a  namber  of  simoltaneoas  impres- 
sions on  the  retina  can  be  perceived  when  the  time  of  expos- 
nre  is  so  short  as  to  exclnde  snccessive  attention.^  The 
extensive  threshold,  as  the  greatest  number  of  objects  thas 
seen  may  be  called,  varies  with  different  individuals  and 
doubtless  many  other  conditions.  The  object  of  the  experi- 
ments now  to  be  described  was  to  determine  some  of  ttiese 
conditions,  especially  those  relating  to  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  observer.  As  the  accuracy  of  perception  clearly 
depends  upon  attention,  I  hoped  also  to  obtain  some  data 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  voluntary  attention. 

The  apparatus  used  was  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
.as  the  gravity  chronometer  of  Cattell  and  the  tachistoscope  of 
Volkmann  and  Wundt  (see  Figure  1).  The  objects  to  be  per- 
ceived, which  were  letters,  were  pasted  on  white  cardboard. 
This  was  placed  on  a  wooden  upright  board.  In  front  of  this 
board  is  a  movable  screen  of  cardboard  ABj  with  a  rectangu- 
lar opening,  which,  when  allowed  to  fall  past  the  objects, 
exx>oses  them  for  the  time  taken  by  the  opening  in  passing. 
The  screen  is  let  fall  by  the  operator,  who  puUs  the  string 
attached  to  the  dasp  M.  The  noise  of  falling  is  greatty  less- 
ened by  layers  of  felt  in  the  screen  holder  iti.  The  entire 
apparatus  is  hidden  by  a  curtain  CD,  with  a  rectangular 
opening    OX,    where    the    stimulus    HK    appears.       The 

KThe  experiments  to  be  described  were  partially  planned  in  oon- 
innction  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Howe,  formerly  Fellow  in  Education,  Oo- 
lumbia  Oollege.  On  account  of  absence  in  Europe,  Mr.  Howe  was 
unable  to  coimnue  the  research. 

'For  previous  investigations  on  the  subject,  see  Cattell,  PhUoBoph- 
iaohe  Studien,  III,  or  Brain,  XXXI. 
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advantage  of  the  cnrtain  is  that  an  observer  is  ifcnorant  of  the 
moveinent  of  the  screen,  except  as  he  perceivee  the  objects 
exposed  or  the  whit«  background  upon  which  they  appear. 
Id  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  curtain,  and  attached  to  the 
cartain  by  thread,  is  a  small  white  cross  F,  serving  as  a  fixa- 
tion point.  The  entire  apparatus  is  painted  black.  The 
time  of  exposare  in  these  experiments  was  ^  second.' 

With  this  instrument  the  vriter  made  a  large  number  of 
experiments  on  school  and  college  students,  mostly  from  the 


Horace  Mann  School  of  the  Teachers'  College  and'the  School 
of  Arts  in  Columbia  College.  Ten  succesaive  experiments 
were  made  on  each  group  of  observers,  the  number  in  a  group 
varying  from  ten  to  thirty.  The  groapa  were  arran^d  in 
approximately  a  triangular  shape,  so  that  all  could  see  dis- 
tinctly anything  near  the  fixation  point.  In  each  experiment 
tjie  B^mnli  were  six  capital  letters  arranged  in  two  rows  of 
three  each,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  approximate 
square.  The  letters  were  printed  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
48  mm.  in  height.    The  combinations  of  letters  were  as  fol- 
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lows:  (i)  YOGLNA,  (ii)  EVX  MHK,  (iii)  TJJE  ZWD, 
(iv)  NXA  GPO,  (V)  DEK  LSI,  (vi)  YZB  CTP,  (vii) 
JNW  HVB,  (viii)  TSX  LPA,  (ix)  CDI  EGK,  (x)  OBF 
TJJM.  They  were  selected  so  as  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
any  decided  difference  in  the  legibility  of  the  different  groups. 
For  this  purpose  I  used  the  results  obtained  by  Prof.  Cattell 
for  tbe  legibility  of  letters.^  In  conducting  the  experiment 
the  observers  were  told  to  look  at  the  fixation  point  when 
the  signal  ''  ready  "  was  given,  and  to  continue  to  look  at  the 
fixation  point  until  the  letters  appeared,  when  they  were  to 
write  down  what  letters  they  saw.  They  did  not  know  how 
many  letters  would  appear,  and  care  was  taken  that  they 
could  not  know  when  to  exx>ect  the  stimulus.  The  purpose  of 
this  was  to  test  the  observer's  powers  of  prolonged  attention. 
If  he  was  not  attending,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  looking  at  the 
apparatus,  he  could  not  see  anything. 

The  fact  that  some  observers  were  necessarily  in  more 
favorable  positions  for  seeing  than  others  may,  we  think,  be 
neglected.  In  the  experiments  on  three  different  groups 
those  unfavorably  seated  had  about  as  good  records  on  the 
average  as  those  favorably  seated. 

In  the  experiments  on  the  college  students,  the  first  that 
were  made,  the  intervals  of  time  between  the  signal  and  the  ap- 
X>earance  of  the  stimuli  were  i^^,  1,  ^,  1^  and  i  minutes,  and  the 
same  for  the  second  five  of  the  ten  experiments.  As  the 
results  showed  no  effect  of  fatigue,  and  as  the  writer  wished 
to  obtain  some  data  on  the  subject,  in  the  succeeding  experi- 
ments on  pupils  of  the  H.  M.  S.^  the  intervals  were  increased, 
being  ^,  3,  1,  4  and  2  minutes. 

I  now  give  the  results  of  the  experiments  for  the  different 
classes,  I  being  the  lowest  primary  of  the  H.  M.  S.  The 
high  school  pupils  include  four  groups  from  the  H.  M.  S. 
and  two  private  schools,^  and  the  college  students  include 
five  groups  from  Barnard  and  Columbia  Colleges.'* 


'Cattell,  op.  dt, 

1  will,  for  convenience,  use  this  abbreviated  form  for  the  Horace 
Mann  School. 

'Mr.  Browning's  school  for  boys  and  Miss  Qibbons'  school  for 
girls,  both  in  New  York. 

^I  take  pleasure  in  here  expressing  my  thanks  to  the  school  and 
college  officers  who  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  make  these 
tests. 
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Table  I. 
Average  Total  Numbers  of  Letters  Seen  by  Classes. 


N. 

C. 

s 

MV. 

R, 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

R 

22 

I 

8 

6 

3 

3 

17 

0 

.4 

16 

ii-ra 

13 

8 

6 

4 

19 

0 

.4 

12 

IV 

16 

6 

7 

3 

13 

1 

.4 

17 

V 

18 

5 

14 

4 

22 

3 

.8 

17 

VI 

22 

10 

12 

5 

25 

0 

.5 

23 

VII 

19 

7 

14 

5 

23 

0 

.7 

23 

VIII 

25 

7 

21 

6 

37 

8 

.8 

84 

High 

30 

6 

23 

6 

47 

4 

.8 

76 

Coll. 

32 

6 

29 

6 

59 

11 

.9 

N.  =  number  in  class. 

C.  =  class. 

S.  =  average  of  total  number  of  letters  written  down  as  seen  in 
ten  trials,  six  letters  being  given  in  each  trial. 

R.  =  average  of  total  number  seen  correctly. 

MV.  =  mean  variation  of  S.'s  or  R.'8  of  the  individual  averages 
from  the  averages  of  the  groups. 

MAX.  =  maximum  of  total  number  seen  correctly  by  any  in- 
dividual. 

MIN.  =  minimum  of  total  number  seen  correctly  by  any  individual. 

In  table  II  are  given  the  results  for  students  classified 
according  to  age.  The  probable  errors  of  the  values  of  B.  are 
given  in  the  R.  column,  preceded  by  the  sign  di.  The  MV.'s 
for  the  R.'s  only  are  given. 

Table  II. 
Average  Total  Numbers  of  Letters  Seen  for  DifFerent  Ages. 


N. 

AGE. 

.  s. 

R. 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

B 

r 

39 

7-9 

11 

4±  .4 

3 

33 

0 

.4 

77 

10-  12 

20 

13  ±  .3 

3 

32 

0 

.6 

73 

13-15 

24 

18  ±  .6 

6 

37 

0 

.7     , 

132 

16^-1- 

32 

27  ±  .4 

6 

59 

8 

.8 

'Most  of  these  observers  were  from  16  to  18  years  of  age. 
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From  the  above  tables  it  is  evident  that  the  extensive  thresh- 
old,  or  ability  to  receive  and  retain  >  a  number  of  simaltaneons, 
retinal  impressions^  is  a  function  of  individual  growth,  reach- 
ing its  maximum  only  when  the  observer  is  fully  developed.  * 
The  average  number  seen  correctly  in  one  trial  by  the  adult 
observers  was  about  three,  whereas  children  from  7  to  9  saw 
but  one.  These  numbers  would  be  less  if  the  element  of  chance 
were  eliminated.  ^  They  would,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  be 
somewhat  greater  under  more  favorable  conditions.  In  my 
experiments  the  observers  did  not  know  just  when  to  expect 
the  exposure,  and,  moreover,  we  must  not  expect  sach  experi- 
ments to  give  results  as  exact  as  those  of  the  laboratory. 
Practice  increases  the  extensive  threshold,  and,  as  is  shown 
by  the  columns  MY.  MAX.  and  MIN.,  great  individual  varia- 
tions were  observed.  Very  few  adult  observers  saw  five  letters 
on  the  average,  and  some  adults  saw  but  two.  The  tendency 
to  guess  seems  to  decrease  with  maturity.  The  average  mean 
variations  of  the  separate  observations  of  the  individual  ob- 
servers from  their  averages  were  found  to  be  about  the  same 
for  the  younger  as  for  the  older  students.  But  the  relative 
variation  (^)  for  the  children  of  10  to  12  was  found  to  be 
about  double  that  of  the  students  of  16  and  over.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion that  children  are  deficient  in  power  of  constant  attention. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  is  the  relation  of  the 
pupil's  range  of  perception  to  his  intellectual  capacity  as 
judged  by  his  teacher.  I  found  that  those  rated  A  for  mental 
capacity  by  the  teachers,  on  an  A,  B,  C  basis,  had  some- 
what higher  averages  than  the  others,  and  out  of  the  twelve 
best  observers  (four  from  each  age  group)  eight  were  rated 
A  and  but  one  C.  There  are,  however,  marked  exceptions. 
One  young  lady  of  18,  known  by  the  writer  to  be  a  brilliant 
student,  saw  but  sixteen  letters  out  of  the  sixty,  and  in  no 
case  more  than  three.  Those  marked  A  by  their  teachers 
for  attention  in  class  also  excelled  the  others,  but  here  also  I 
found  decided  exceptions.  Many  pupils  must  have,  therefore, 
good  powers  of  attention  even  when  they  show  no  evidence 
of  them  to  their  teachers.    No  difference  was  found  between 

*I  wiU  use  this  expression  hereafter  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used,  without  making  any  assumption  as  to  its  psychological 
interpretation. 

The  same  result  for  auditory  memory  and  attention  was  found 
by  Bolton.    American  Journal  of  Psychology.  Vol  IV,  No.  3. 

The  probability  of  correctly  guessing  any  one  letter  was  for  the 
older  students  about  one  third  of  the  probability  of  writing  down  a 
letter  correctly  as  found  in  the  experiments,  and  for  the  younger 
students  somewhat  greater. 
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the  girls  and  boys,  the  averages  closely  corresponding.  Other 
investigators  have  found  that  the  girls  tend  slightly  to  excel 
the  boys  in  the  tests  given.  ^  More  extended  experiments 
mighty  however,  show  a  difference. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  question  of  fatigue,  the  averages 
were  taken  for  each  of  the  ten  experiments  for  each  group. 
The  results  for  the  experiments  in  which  long  times  of  wait- 
ing were  used,  one  to  four  minutes,  were  somewhat  better 
than  those  in  which  short  times  were  used.  This  was  found 
for  both  series  of  times,  ^,  3,  1,  4  and  2  minutes,  and  ^,  1, 
i,  1^  and  ^  minutes. 

But  fatigue  of  the  visual  centres  must  have  been  present, 
since  several  observers  complained  of  pain  in  the  eyes  and 
even  headache  from  the  strain  of  attention.  As  the  results 
were  not  appreciably  affected,  we  conclude  that  the  attention 
of  children  may  be  taxed  to  the  extent  of  causing  abnormal 
fatigue  without  any  marked  e^ect  on  the  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion. As  it  is,  moreover,  improbable  that  the  long  periods 
of  waiting  are  more  favorable  for  perception,  or  at  least  so 
much  so  as  is  indicated,  we  must  infer  that,  despite  precau- 
tions to  avoid  this,  there  are  decided  differences  in  the 
legibility  of  the  different  groups  of  letters.  Practice  cannot 
account  for  the  results  for  experiments  V  and  VI,  the  ac- 
curacy of  observation  for  V  being  about  30%  and  40%  greater 
than  for  YI  for  the  two  time  series.  Nor  can  we  ascribe  the 
greater  legibility  of  V  to  the  difference  in  fatigue,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  H.  M.  S.  observers,  the  time  of 
waiting  for  V  was  much  longer  than  for  VI;  on  the  other,  in 
the  case  of  the  college  students  and  some  others,  the  times 
for  both  were  very  short.  2  We  infer,  then,  that  one  deter- 
mining factor  is  the  arrangement  of  the  letters.  But  in  neither 
case  was  a  syllabic  combination  used,  and  the  combinations 
of  threes  certainly  do  not  make  *<  sense."  On  the  other 
hand,  YZB  and  OTP,  the  letters  used  for  VI,  have  much 
less  similarity  to  combinations  of  letters  in  actual  use  than 
have  DRK  and  LSI,  those  used  in  V.  If  this  be  the  ex- 
planation, the  combinations  are  perceived  as  units  i*ather  than 
as  separate  and  distinct  objects ;  or  at  least  the  mind  tends 
to  perceive  them  so,  and  is  successful  in  proportion  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  i)erceptive  processes  of  the  separate 
letters  are  mutually  helpful.  From  this  it  would  follow  that 
we  do  not,  as  has  beei\  supposed,  see  several  things  at  once, 
but  see  the  given  stimuli  as  a  unit  and  then  analyze  this  unit 

^Bolton,  op,  dt    Jastrow,  Educational  Review^  Dec,  1891. 
*The  same  result  was  found  for  three  private  school  groups  not 
here  included,  as  the  times  were  not  the  same. 
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into  its  components.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  since  the 
legibility  of  the  letters  depends  ax>on  the  distinctness  of  the 
retinal  images,  some  combinations  of  letters  may  not  be  so 
favorable  as  others  for  the  formation  of  distinct  retinal 
images  of  the  different  letters.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  other  experiments  in  which  fatigue  could  play  but  a  small 
part,  the  relation  of  Y  and  YI  was  the  same  as  in  these.  ^ 

In  the  experiments  described  above,  although  verbal  and 
syllabic  combinations  were  avoided,  several  observers  per- 
ceived certain  combinations  as  words.  Thus  TSX  LFA  was 
read  TEXAS,  three  times  ;  OBP  TJJM  was  read  JUMP,  once ; 
YOG  LNA  was  read  LONG,  once,  LONG  WAY,  once,  and 
YOTJ,  once  ;  and  U  JE  Z  WD  was  read  ABE,  once.  In  a  very 
few  instances  more  letters  were  written  down  than  were 
actually  given.  Three  observers  perceived  the  group  first 
given  as  ABC,  etc.,  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

A  limited  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  the  same 
time  of  exposure,  but  with  this 'difference,  that  one  letter  was 
exposed  instead  of  six.  The  letters  were  CBYSNIXOJA. 
The  times  of  waiting  were  ^,  i,  i,  },  and  |  minutes  for  the 
first  five,  and  the  same  for  the  second  five.  The  test  was  made 
on  twenty-three  high  school  pupils  and  on  sixteen  pupils 
of  grade  II  in  tiie  primary  department  of  the  H.  M.  S.  In  the 
230  observations  (10x23)  of  tliehigh  school  pupils,  only  seven 
letters  were  written  down  incorrectly  ;  and  in  the  160  obser- 
vations of  the  primary  class  only  twenty-eightwere  not  rightiy 
perceived.  The  results  show  that  the  inability  of  the  younger 
children  to  perceive  the  letters  when  six  are  given  is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  brief  period  of  exposure,  but  also  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  stimulus. 

A  few  experiments  were  also  made  in  which  six  colors  were 
used  instead  of  letters.  As  the  results  were  approximately 
the  same,  we  may  conclude  that  the  inferences  based  upon 
the  tests  with  letters  are  valid  for  the  perception  of  objects  in 
general  and  not  for  letters  only. 

The  exx)eriments  I  have  described  were  all  made  with  ^ 
second  exx>osure.  I  will  now  describe  other  exx)eriments  in 
which  the  time  of  exposure  was  one  second.  These  experiments 
were  made  only  on  dasses  I- YIII  indusive  of  the  H.  M.  8.  and 
a  group  of  high  school  students.  The  same  apparatus  was 
u^,  but  was  of  course  adapted  to  the  change  of  time.  This 
was  done  by  attaching  a  heavy  weight  IT  to  a  cord  which  ran 
over  a  friction  pulley  P  and  was  attached  to  the  drop  screen 
AB  (see  Figure  1).  When  the  screen  was  allowed  to  fsill,  its 
velodty,  and  consequently  the  time  of  exposure,  was  regulated 

*  See  later  experiments  with  one  second  exposure. 
0 


by  the  weight  on  the  principle  of  Atwood's  machine.  The 
Bamo  combinations  of  letters  were  need  as  in  the  -^  second 
experiments,  bnt  several  months  elapsed  between  the  two 
series  of  experiments.  The  experiment  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner,  bnt  short  times  of  waiting  only  were  used,  6, 
30,  1ft,  46  and  10  seconds,  and  the  Bame  repeated  for  the 
second  5  experimeots. 

In  the  following  table,  I  give  the  results  of  these  experiments. 
The  letters  mean  the  same  as  in  table  I. 
Table  HI. 


N. 

c. 

s. 

MV. 

R. 

MV. 

MAX. 

MIN. 

±- 

1» 

I 

20 

7 

17 

86 

7 

85 

17 

II 

30 

6 

26 

38 

20 

87 

10 

in 

S7 

6 

33 

49 

20 

89 

20 

IV 

3S 

6 

28 

48 

14 

77 

IS 

V 

40 

7 

S6 

43 

26 

90 

22 

VI 

44 

e 

38 

54 

28 

82 

IS 

VII 

61 

s 

44 

68 

29 

36 

11 

vin 

eo 

8 

47 

69 

81 

M 

10 

mgh 

59 

2 

56 

60 

40 

93 

The  resalts  show  that  the  range  of  perception  for  one  second 

exposure  also  depends  upon  individn^  growth.     The  brighter 

students  tend  to  excel  in  these  as  In  the  -^  second  tests.     This 

was  found  by  two  distinct  methods,  as  before.    There  does  not 

seem,  however,  to  be  any  close  connection  between  the  two 

:&t  observers  in  the  one  second  tests  inclade 

,d   poor  records  in  the  previous   tests.     Bat 

iditions  would  cause  some  variation  in  the  same 

J  second  experiments,  variations  were  found  in 
>f  perception  for  the  different  combinations  of 
lie  times  of  waiting  were  very  short  and  as  close 
not  necessary  in  order  not  to  miss  the  letters, 
368  cannot  be  ascribed  to  fatigue. 
)  variation  was  found  to  be  (airly  constant  and  to 
Aterfor  the  children  of  the  primary  classes  in  the 
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one  second  tests  than  for  the  high  school  and  college  students 
in  the  ^  second  tests.  But  t£e  relative  variation  for  the 
younger  pupils  is  at  the  same  time  much  less  in  the  one 
second  than  in  the  ^  second  tests.  This  is  what  one  might 
expect,  since,  when  the  time  of  exposure  is  as  long  as  one 
second,  continuous  concentration  of  the  attention  is  not  neces- 
sary as  in  experiments  in  which  short  times  of  exposure  are 
given. 

I  have  up  to  this  point  endeavored  to  make  no  assumptions  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  experiments  described.  The  sim- 
plest interpretation  is  that  the  extensive  threshold  measures 
the  number  of  objects  that  can  be  simultaneously  grasped  by 
consciousness.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  process  is 
quite  complex.  In  fact  the  results  found  for  the  different  com- 
binations do  not  favor  so  simple  an  interpretation.  The  accur- 
acy of  the  result  may  depend  upon  the  reproductive  processes 
involved,  and  the  analysis  of  the  memory  image.  It  is  possible 
also  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  is  a  determining  factor. 

Whatever  be  the  exact  nature  of  the  mental  process,  it  is 
certain  that  the  accuracy  of  perception  and  reproduction  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  attention.  In  fact  Wundt 
identifies  the  extensive  threshold  with  attention.  >  From 
this  point  of  view  the  results  of  the  ^  second  experiments 
would  measure  the  capacity  of  the  observers  for  concentrated 
attention.  It  is  quite  true  that  attention  is  necessary  in  order 
to  see  the  letters,  but  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  only  factor 
is  unwarranted.  The  results  of  the  experiments  certainly  are 
not  favorable  to  such  an  interpretation.  No  decrease  in  the 
number  of  letters  seen  was  found  for  the  longest  times  of 
waiting,  which  were  such  as  to  cause  decided  fatigue.  Then 
many  bright  students  proved  to  be  poor  observers,  and  it  is 
improbable  that  students  that  excelled  in  their  studies  would 
be  deficient  in  their  x>owers  of  attention.  But  even  if  we  assume 
that  the  experiments  measure  the  attention,  they  do  not  ne- 
cessarily measure  the  capacity  for  attention.  Those  interested 
in  the  experiments  and  desiring  to  excel  would  attend  more 
closely  than  others.  It  is  possible  that  the  general  superiority 
of  the  brighter  students  may  be  due  to  these  causes;  for 
children  of  the  most  active  minds  would  be  most  interested 
in  novel  experiences.  But  although  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  average  number  of  letters  seen  by  an  observer  measures 
his  powers  of  attention,  the  mean  variation  from  the  average 
of  the  numbers  seen  in  the  different  experiments  is  presumably 
due,  principally  at  least,  to  variations  in  the  attention. 

*  Wundt's  e:qpre8sion  is  '*  the  extent  of  apperception,"  QrundzUge 
d.  Phya.  J^.,  IV^  Aufl.,  II,  287. 
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With  regard  to  the  one  second  experiments,  the  conditions 
are  more  complex  than  in  the  others,  but  at  the  same  time 
conform  more  closely  to  those  of  the  x>erceptions  of  ordinary 
experience.  The  number  of  letters  seen  doubtless  dex>ends 
upon  the  degree  of  attention,  but  it  also  dex>ends  upon 
the  readiness  with  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  and  the 
time  of  perception.  The  development  of  the  visual  memory 
may  afiect  the  results  in  both  series  of  experiments.  That 
there  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  processes  involved  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  some  that  excelled  in  one  test 
did  poorly  in  the  other. 


THE    ''RECOGNITION-THEORY''   OF    PERCEPTION. 


A.  Allin,  M.  a.,  Ph.  D., 

Honorary  Fellow  In  Clark  University. 


Paradoxically  expressed,  the  theory  under  criticism  asserts 
that  to  cognize  is  to  recognize;  connattre  is  reconnaitre; 
kennen  is  wiedererkennen.  Hence  the  name  I  give  it — the 
Recognition-Theory  of  Perception.  To  be  consistent,  the 
supporters^  of  this  theory  can  draw  no  distinction  between 
X>erception  and  recognition,  at  least  in  kind.  Light  distinc- 
tions of  grade  there  may  be,  but  perception  and  recognition 
are  one  and  the  same  thing ;  perception  is  recognition.  First 
the  statement  of  the  theory,  tiien  the  criticism. 

The  Theory. 

''  A  simple  process  of  re-cognition  is  involved  in  all  cogni- 
tion ''  (Sully).  This  process  of  cognition  (perception)  Sully 
accordingly  designates  ''automatic  asRirailation  or  recogni- 

*  The  supporters  of  this  theory  are  truly  legion,  the  chief  one  at 
present  bems  probably  Prof.  Hoffding.  Among  the  many  may  be 
cited  Empedocles  and  Democritus,  ''Like  is  known  by  like." 
Kant,  K.  d.  r.  V.  (Kehrbach,  §127).  "Es  sind  drei  subjective 
ErkenntnissqueUen,  worauf  die  M6glichkeit  einer  Erfahrung 
Uberhaupt  und  Erkenntniss  der  Qe^nst^de  derselben  beruht: 
SinUy  EiribUdungakraft  und  Apperception,  .  .  .  Der  Sinn  stellt 
die  Erscheinungen  empirisch  in  der  Wahrnefimung  vor.  die  Einbil' 
dungakraft  in  der  Association  (und  Reproduction),  die  Apperception 
in  dem  empiriachen  Bewuaataein  der  laentitllt  dieser  reproductiven 


Spencer,  *'  Princ.  of  Psych."  I,  267,  270.  Bain.  "  Senses  and  Intel- 
lect," 4th  ed.,  489.  SuUy,  ^^  The  Human  Mind,^'  1, 181, 196.  Wundt, 
"Logik."  2te  Aufl.,  I,  17;  "Physiol.  Psvchol.,^'  II,  ^9.  Ward, 
Ency.  Brit.,  Art.  Psvch.,  pp.  52, 60;  also  articles  in  Mind  on  "Assim- 
ilation, etc."  H5fiding,  '^Psychologie  im  Umrisse  "  (2te  deutsche 
Aufl.),  161  ff .  Vierteljahrsschrift  f .  wiss.  Philos.,  XHI,  426-468;  XIV, 
27-40.    Wundt's  "Studien,"  VHI,  86-96. 
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tion."  ''  Such  assimilation  is  aatomatic  or  '  nnconscious'  in 
the  sense  that  there  is  no  separate  and  distinct  recalling  of  a 
past  sensation,  and  clear  awareness  of  the  relation  of  the 
present  sensation  to  its  predecessors"  C  Human  Mind,"  I, 
181).  We  are  informed  that,  so  considered,  assimilation  is 
the  necessary  pre-condition  of  all  association,  thus  making 
the  Law  of  Contiguity  secondary  to  the  Law  of  Similarity. 

Helmholtz  writes  ('*Zeitschrift  f.  Psych,  und  Physiol,  der 
Sinnesorgane,"  Bd.  VU,  Heft  2,  §88):  '*Man  pfl^  als 
Anschauung  eine  solche  Enstehnng  von  Yorstellangen  zu 
bezeichnen,  bei  denen  in  bewusster  Weise  nnr  der  sinnliche 
Eindmck  percipirt  wird  and  danach  die  Yorstellnng  des 
Objects  in  das  Bewusstsein  springt,  ohne  dass  weitere  Zwis- 
chenglieder  des  Yorstellungskreises  zam  Bewusstsein  kom- 
men."  Exner  (Entwurf  zu  einer  physiol.  Erkl.,  etc.,  §234) 
defines  the  sense  impression  in  x>^rception  as  ''  ein  lebhafter 
Process,  der  in  der  Rinde  stattfindet,  der  aber  keinen  eigent- 
lich  psychischen  Character  tragt."  Helmholtz,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  **Tonempfindungen,"  §101,  writes  :  *'Empfin- 
dungen  nennen  wir  die  Eindriicke  aaf  unsere  Sinne,  insofeme 
sie  uns  als  Zustande  unseres  Korpers  (speciell  unserer  Ner- 
venapparate)  zum  Bewusstsein  kommen ;  Wahmehmungen, 
insofeme  wir  uns  aus  ihnen  die  Yorstellnng  ausserer  Objecte 
bilden."  I  may  add  here  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  sensa- 
tions as  states  of  our  body  or  of  the  nerve-apparatus.  Bed  is 
obviously  the  sensation  rod,  without  any  reference  to  the 
retina  or  any  part  of  our  body ;  moreover  we  are  conscious  of 
no  process  by  which  we  form  a  presentation  of  external  ob- 
jects out  of  the  sensations.  It  is  false  description  and  bad 
hypothesis. 

Herbert  Spencer  goes  still  further  and  reduces  all  cases  of 
association  to  the  one  law,  viz.,  association  by  similarity,  at 
the  same  time  making  every  perception  a  case  of  the  law  of 
association  by  similarity.  His  perception-theory  is,  there- 
fore, the  recognition- theory.  *' Every  relation,  then,  like 
every  feeling,  on  being  presented  to  consciousness,  asso- 
ciates itself  with  like  predecessors.  Knowing  a  relation,  as 
well  as  knowing  a  feeling,  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past 
kindred  ;  and  knowing  it  completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it 
to  past  kindred  exactly  like  it.  .  .  .  Hence  results  the 
so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Contiguity.  When  we 
analyze  it,  contiguity  resolves  Itself  into  likeness  of  relation 
in  time,  or  in  space,  or  in  both"  ("Princ.  of  Psych.,"  I,  267). 
''Thus  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
I>a8t  experience.     The  act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of  asso- 
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ciation  are  two  a8x>ects  of  the  same  act.  And  the  implication 
is  that,  besides  this  law  of  association,  there  is  no  other" 
(lb.,  270).' 

The  full  faith  that  shoold  be  in  as  is  found  in  Bain  :  ''  In 
the  x>crfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past  impression, 
the  past  is  recovered  and  fused  with  the  present,  instantane- 
ously and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the  process 
that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  ( ! )  ;  we  are  scarcely  made 
aware  of  the  existence  of  a  reproductive  link  of  similarity  in 
the  chain  of  sequence.  When  I  look  at  the  full  moon,  I  am 
instantly  impressed  with  the  state  arising  from  all  my  former 
impressions  of  her  disc  added  together  "  (<<  Senses  and  Intel- 
lect," 4th  ed.,  489). 

Dewey  adds  his  testimony  (**Psych.,"  p.  180):  '*In  percep- 
tion past  experiences  are  wholly  absorbed  or  lost  in  the 
present.  When  we  see  a  man  we  do  not  recognize  that  there 
are  involved  in  this  perception  all  the  other  men  which  we 
have  seen,  and  that  it  is  only  through  the  ideal  presence  of 
these  experiences  in  the  present  data  that  the  latter  signify 
to  us  a  man.     But  such  is  the  fact." 

Wundt  gives  the  following  definition  of  assimilation,  which 
process,  according  to  his  belief,  takes  place  in  perception : 
''An  assimilation  takes  place,  then,  when  a  new  presentation 
enters  consciousness  and  renews  or  revives  former  presenta- 
tions similar  to  it,  and  when  these  elements  fuse  to  a  single 
presentation.  In  this  case  we  perceive  nothing  of  the  repro- 
duction-process."   See  also  ''Physiol.  Psych.,"  II,  469. 

The  principal  exponent  of  this  theory,  however,  is  Hoff- 
ding.  He  informs  us  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  "immediate 
recognition,"  with  which  he  identifies  x>^rception,  since  it  is 
neither  sensation  nor  idea  (representation),  and  yet  contains 
something  of  the  character  of  both.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
sensation,  because  it  has  for  an  object  something  present, 
while  the  idea  is  only  a  memory  presentation  {Erinneru7ig). 
"This  middle  position  between  sensation  and  idea,  we  can 
theoretically  express  by  saying  that  in  recognition  both  an 
idea  as  well  as  a  sensation  element  is  present.  If  we  name  the 
latter  A,  the  former  a,  we  can  express  recognition  by  (A+a) 
or  (t),  denoting  by  the  brackets  that  we  distinguish  between 
the  two  elements  (which  in  reality  do  not  allow  of  being  sep- 

*  Vide  the  misunderstanding  in  James'  "  Princ.  of  Psych,"  I,  267 
and  259:  "Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  still  more  recently  tried  to  con- 
struct a  psychology  which  ignores  association  by  similarity." 
Spencer  somewhere  says:  "  Were  it  not  that  the  steps  can  be  re- 
called, it  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  when  the  reader  takes  in 
at  a  glance  the  sentence.  'This  is  true,'  he  not  only  classifies  each 
word  with  the  before  known  like  words,  but  each  letter  with  the 
before  known  like  letters." 
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arated)  only  by  means  of  abstraction.  //  can  be  said,  then, 
that  in  recognition  an  idea  is  contained  in  so  far  cw  the  same 
condition  works  in  recognition,  which  in  other  circumstances 
would  have  been  able  to  have  led  to  a  recall  of  that  which  has 
been  experienced  as  an  independent  idea.  The  idea  contained 
in  this  way  in  recognition  we  will  call  an  impliccUe  (gebun- 
denej  idea,  in  contradistinction  to  the  free  ideas  which  enter 
consdonsness  as  independent  members  of  the  conscious  con- 
tent. Becognition  can  be  also  named  a  memory  {Erinnerung)^ 
but,  however,  an  implicate  memory,  becaase  that  which  one 
remembers  does  not  enter  consciousness  as  a  free  idea.  It 
can  also  be  called  an  implicate  comparison,  since  it  (the  rec- 
ognition) arises  through  similarity  of  the  present  impression 
with  a  former  one,  distinguishing  itself,  however,  from  the 
proper  free  comparison  by  the  fact  of  the  members,  which 
were  joined  together  by  means  of  similarity,  not  making 
themselves  felt  independently  in  consciousness."  (''Psychol- 
ogic," 2te  deutsche  Aufl.,  161-166.)  Again,  on  page  239,  he 
says  :  *'  This  principle  (principle  of  identity,  A  «=  A)  corre- 
sponds to  recognition,  which  is  the  presupposition  of  all 
association." 

Criticism  of  the  Theory. 

After  having  endeavored  to  give  the  theory  fully,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  give  my  objections  to  it  in  as  concise  a  manner 
as  possible.  Some  of  them  are  objections  to  the  false  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts,  some  to  impossibilities  involved  in  the 
theory,  some  to  the  unnecessary  fabrication  of  hypotheses, 
and  others  to  the  lack  of  explanation  for  certain  facts. 

1.  Perception  is  not,  as  stated,  an  act  of  memory .  When 
I  look  upon  the  sun,  it  is  the  sun  to  me  and  nothing  more.  I 
do  not  remember  all  or  any  of  the  former  suns  which  I  have 
seen.  It  is  the  sun  at  once  to  me,  and  if  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed upon  the  sight  of  it,  it  is  only  a  case  of  ordinary 
association  by  contiguity.  In  fact,  is  it  not  impossible  to 
experience  at  the  same  moment  of  time  the  perception  and 
the  so-called  memory-image  of  the  same  object?  Who  can 
do  it!  If  I  bum  myself,  I  know  it  is  hot  without  any 
reference  whatever  at  the  moment  to  former  experiences  of 
burning.  Ask  me  at  the  moment  of  burning  if  it  is  to 
me  a  remembrance  of  former  burnings,  or  if  there  is  any 
reference  to  past  burnings,  and  the  answer  will  obviously 
be  a  strongly  negative  one.  Ask  the  patient  whose  tooth  is 
being  pulled  out  if  the  pain  is  a  past  pain,  or  if  it  has  any 
reference  to  a  past  pain.  Absurd.  It  is  all  there  in  the 
present.  It  is  an  all  here  and  now,  and  the  fact  ought  to  be 
obvious  to  everybody.    Eepeat  or  read  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet  consciously,  and  how  many  of  us  have  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  each  letter  as  having  been  seen  before  ?  And 
yet  it  is  asserted  by  these  theorists  that  before  each  letter  is 
known  there  must  arise  first  the  present  sensaoas  impression 
of  each  letter,  and  secondly  a  revived  idea  or  memory- 
image  (-Erfnnerwngr)  of  each  which  ''identifies,''  "recognizes,'' 
or  "fuses  "  with  the  sensuous  impression.  After  this  iden- 
tification, recognition,  or  fusion,  each  letter  respectively  is 
known.  "To  cognize  is  to  recognize ;  connaitre  is  reconnaitre, 
and  kennen  is  wiedererkennen.^^  Each  one  can  repeat  or 
read  the  alphabet  for  himself  and  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
theory.  Spencer  himself  says :  "To  ask  a  man  whether  he 
remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  burns,  that  iron  is 
hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language"  (I,  456),  and  yet 
Hoffding  and  Spencer  demand  a  memory-element  in  each 
I)erception. 

Hofiding  also  asserts  that  in  his  formula  of  perception  ('J), 
A  represents  the  sense  impression  of  the  object,  and  a  the 
idea-  or  memory-presentation.  He  also  says  the  principle  of 
identity,  -4  «-4,  corresponds  to  recognition  ("Psychologic," 
p.  239).  In  the  x>erception-formula,  then,  a=>^,  or  is  identical 
with  A;  but  ^  is  a  sense-impression,  therefore  a  is  a  sense- 
impression.  Again,  if  they  are  identical,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  as  a  sense* impression  and  the  other  as  a 
memory-presentation,  or  how  are  we  to  distinguish  them  at 
all? 

Lotze  says  ("Metaphysik,"  §265):  "One  would  not  be  able 
to  know  anything  at  all  of  this  fact,  viz.,  of  the  reproduction 
of  a  former  a  by  the  present  a,  if  both  of  them  were  simply 
indistinguishable  and  at  the  same  moment  of  time  there ;  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  present  one  as  repetition  of  the  former 
one,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  distinguish  them  both." 

Later,  however,  we  shall  learn  from  their  own  admissions 
that  this  memory  element  (call  it  implicate  or  what  you  will) 
is  unconscious^  a  matter  belonging  to  the  subterranean  work- 
ings of  that  which  lies  under  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
If  unconscious,  then  for  us  obviously  it  does  not  exist  as  a 
conscious  or  mental  fact.  To  say  that  certain  phenomena 
(e.  g.j  this  memory-element  or  these  two  "fusing  ideas") 
are  in  consciousness  at  a  certain  given  moment  only  theoreti- 
catty  (Hoffding),  metaphorically  (Wundt),  abstractedly 
(Hbffding),  or  ideally  (Dewey),  is  to  say  that  they  are  not 
there,  is  to  say  that  "  th^  process  is  lost  sight  of  altogether  " 
(Bain),  or  that  the  phenomena  are  unconscious  (t.  e.,  non- 
existent), as  Hoffding,  Wundt  and  others  distinctly  assert. 
Yet  the  implicit  understanding  amongst  these  writers  is  that 
the  phenomena  in  question  are  there  in  consciousness. 
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2.  Perception  does  not,  as  stated,  involve  comparison. 
Again,  an  appeal  to  conscionsness  amply  justifies  this  ob- 
jection. When  I  perceive  the  table  before  me,  I  do  not  com- 
pare the  table  with  any  idea  of  the  table  seen  in  past  experi- 
ences ;  although,  after  having  perceived  it,  another  image  of 
it  may  arise  by  association  and  the  two  may  by  compared. 
The  table  must  obviously,  however,  be  first  perceived.  It  is« 
however,  only  **an  implicate  (gebundene)  comparison'' 
which  is  said  to  take  place  between  the  two  elements.  The 
two  members  in  ''free  comparison"  are  conscious ;  in  this 
elementary  comparison  on  the  contrary  unconscious.  ^ 

Wundt  C'Logik,"  I,  17)  informs  us  that  in  reference  to  the 
reproduction  or  recall  of  the  memory-idea  by  the  sense- 
impression,  we  perceive  nothing  of  it.  Consequently  we  i)er- 
ceive  nothing  of  the  comparison.  Bain  says  (''Senses,"  489): 
''  In  the  i)erfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past  impres- 
sion, the  past  is  recovered  and  fused  with  the  pi-esent,  in- 
stantaneously and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  is  the 
process  that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether  ( ! )."  Sully  ("The 
Human  Mind,"  I,  181):  '^  Such  assimilation  is  automatic  or 
unconscious,"  etc.  Categorical  enough  are  the  statements 
and  amazing  the  self-satisfied  knowledge  of  the  unconscious. 
I  can  assert  just  as  well  the  opposite  of  what  these  writers 
affirm  of  the  unconscious  and  it  would  exercise  all  the  sub- 
tlety and  keenness  of  a  mediaeval  scholastic,  not  to  mention 
that  of  Messrs.  Hofiding,  Wundt,  etc.,  to  disprove  my 
statements.  More,  their  statements  of  an  unconscious  con- 
scious act  are  too  obviously  impossible  to  demand  refuta- 
tion. 

We  are  also  informed  that  this  act  of  perception  (  =  recog- 
nition or  Wiedererkennen)  is  an  act  of  association  by  simi- 
larity. The  sense-impression  calls  up  by  association  by  sim- 
ilarity the  similar  idea  of  the  same  object.  Moreover, 
Hoffding  calmly  informs  us  that  this  is  also  an  act  of  com- 
parison.  ^^It  can  also  be  called  an  implicate  comparison, 
since  it  arises  through  similarity  of  the  present  impression 
^th  a  former  one, ^^  Let  us  suppose  A,  the  sense- impres- 
sion, to  be  present  in  consciousness,  the  problem  is,  how  is  a, 
the  similar  idea,  to  be  brought  there  by  comparison  t  Com- 
parison, manifestly,  presupposes  the  presence  of  the  two 
))^re  it  can  exist  at  sdl.  Comparison  with  only  one  thing  to 
b^  compared  is  worse  than  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

^.gain,  supposing  the  comparison  to  be  made  after  the  two 
bave  arrived  in  consciousness,  what  is  the  need  of  a  compar- 
>i$iMi  a  -^.  ^®  sense-impression,  is  the  object  i)erceived,  and 

^Vlertel.  f.  wiss.  Philos.,"  XIV,  §198. 
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a,  the  idea,  is  only  another  former  impression  of  the  object  ? 
How  can,  or  why  should,  a  identify,  recognize,  or  fuse  with 
A  when  A  is  just  as  much  the  object  perceived  as  a,  and  why 
the  comparison!  F.  H.  Bradley  ('^Principles  of  Logic,"  chap. 
Association  of  Ideas)  gives  some  excellent  criticism  on 
the  untenability  of  the  view  that  association  by  similarity  can 
be  brought  about  by  comparison. 

The  discussion  is  much  shortened,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  comparison  is  said  to  take  place  unconsciously.  ^  It 
is  still  further  shortened  by  Holding's  statements  that  the 
sense-impression  A  and  the  idea  a  (which!)  are  contempora- 
neousj  differtnfj  indistinguishable ,  identical,  and,  to  put  the 
comer-stone  on,  unconsdotcs, 

3.  Perception  does  not  involve  the  so-called  process  of 
^^psychical  chemistry.^''  The  two  elements  A  and  a  are  said 
to  **  fuse ''  into  one  indistinguishable  whole.  **There  is  here 
accordingly  an  activity  displayed,  the  result  of  which  presents 
itself  to  consciousness,  although  it  itself  was  exercised  un- 
consciously."^ The  two  elements  are  said  to  be  only  **  theo- 
retically^^ (not  as  a  matter  of  fact!)  present  in  consciousness. 
We  are  said  to  distiognish  between  them  *'  only  by  means  of 
abstraction."^  And  Wundt  knows  nothing  of  the  act  of  re- 
production in  the  act  of  assimilation  and  perception ;  but 
nevertheless  affirms  that  the  two  elements  fuse  (verschmelzen) 
to  a  single  presentation  (**Logik,"  1, 17).  He  says  (**Physiol. 
Psych."),  moreover,  that  the  word  *' union"  (Verhindung) 
has  a  ''  metaphorical  "  meaning. 

If  it  be  dark  and  mysterious  to  those  initiated  into  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  unconscious,  what  must  it  be  to  the  un- 
initiated !  What  is  in  consciousness  is  surely  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  not  ''theoretically"  or  ''metaphorically"  there. 
And  how  two  unconscious  ideas  fuse,  identify,  recognize  and 
compare  each  other  in  the  unconscious  and  produce  a  totally 
new  result  is  to  me  unaccountable.  (  Vide  Stumpf's  criticism 
of  Hartley's  and  J.  S.  Mill's  doctrine  of  "  psychical  chem- 
istry," "Ursprungder  Eaumvorstellung.)"  James^:  "More- 
over, if  feelings  can  mix  into  a  tertium  quidy  why  do  we  not 
take  a  feeling  of  greenness  and  a  feeling  of  redness  and  make 
a  feeling  of  yellowness  out  of  them  !  Why  has  optics  neg- 
lected the  open  road  to  truth,  and  wasted  centuries  in  disput- 
ing about  theories  of  color  composition  which  two  minutes 
of  introspection  could  have  settled  forever  !  " 

*  Vide  Dewey,  "Psychology,"  p.  180:  Hdffding,  "Viertel.  f .  wise. 
Fhilos.  "  XTV  198. 

•Hsrfding.  'Viertel.  f.  wlss.  Philos.,"  XIV,  198. 
«Ib.,  "Psychologie,"  §166. 

*  "Principles,"  1, 167. 
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4.  In  perception  there  is  no  *'  reviving  ^^  of  foi^raer  impres- 
sions. The  idea  a,  even  if  there  should  be  one  in  perception, 
is  not  any  one  of  the  former  sense-impressions  of  the  object 
I)erceived.  Few  there  are  who  nowadays  believe  that  our 
former  sense-impressions  lie  thick  as  ghostly  bones  in  the 
tomb  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  waiting  only  some 
breath  of  life  to  raise  them  above  the  threshold  as  still  ghostly 
images  of  their  former  selves.  According  to  Holding  and  a 
few  others,  the  river  Styx  must  be  full  of  these  ghostly  wan- 
derers. ** Revive,''  ''recall,"  ''resurrect,"  "reproduce," 
"  reawaken  "  are  words  used  too  often  as  shoddy  explana- 
tions of  the  process  in  question. 

Moreover,  which  of  the  many  predecessors  of  the  present 
sense-impression  is  the  one  "revived"  and  "reproduced," 
granting  that  such  a  "revival"  were  possible!  Is  there 
some  particular  former  impression  always  on  hand  ready  for 
the  work  of  identification  and  recognition  f  Moreover,  what 
a  huge  mysterious  problem  these  authors  have  to  solve  in 
this  doctrine  of  the  preservation  and  reproduction  of  ideas ! 
It  is  simply  astonishing  to  me  that  nobody  has  raised  any 
objections  to  Ward's  solution,  or  rather  description  of  these 
phenomena  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Continuum  (Ency.  Brit., 
Art.  Psych.).  He  denies  the  usual  statement  that  our  ideas 
pass  out  of  consciousness  and  are  again  reproduced  as  im- 
ages of  their  former  selves.  But  an  upholder  of  the  old 
theory  might  ask,  what  becomes  of  all  our  former  thoughts 
and  knowledge,  where  are  they  now  ?  Ward  answers  that 
they  are  all  in  consciousness  still,  only  "  subconsciously." 
Our  whole  mental  life,  according  to  him,  forms  a  conttnuumj 
in  which  all  the  past  is,  along  with  the  present,  in  conscious- 
ness. The  present  is  only  more  prominently  there,  the  past, 
with  all  its  thoughts,  feelings,  etc.,  is  there  also,  but  subcon- 
sciously. Hence  there  is  no  problem  of  reproduction  of  ideas. 
By  "subconscious"  Dr.  Ward  does  not  mean  unconscious, 
but  rather  some  degree  or  measure  of  consciousness.  The 
whole  doctrine,  forme  at  least,  is  amply  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  purely  and  absolutely  a  false  description  of  the  facts.  I  am 
conscious  neither  subconsciously,  unconsciously  nor  con- 
sciously at  the  present  moment  of  time  of  the  vast  majority 
of  my  former  mental  experiences.  As  far  as  my  present 
consciousness  goes,  they  are  absolutely  non-existent. 

But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  problem,  does  con- 
sciousness say  that  the  "  reproduced  former  idea  "  recognizes 
the  present  sense-impression,  or  that  the  present  sense-im- 
pression recognizes  the  former  reproduced  idea  ?  Not  at  all. 
Plain,  unvarnished,  unprejudiced  consciousness  says  in  per- 
ception,   "This  is  object  so-and-so,"   and    in    recognition 
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proper,  **Thi8  is  object  so-and-so  again."  Of  the  **  recogni- 
tion "  and  '^  identification  "  of  the  present  sense-impression 
^  by  the  **  reproduced  memory-image"  a,  there  is  never  a 
sign.  ^  Moreover,  how  can  the  presentation  Object  A  recog- 
nize or  identify  another  mental  presentation  Object  a  9  (Con- 
sciousness, in  fact,  says  nothing  of  the  two  presentations  be- 
ing there  in  perception  at  all.    It  is  simply  Object  A, 

Prof.  Hoffding  says,  ^^  Under  other  circumstances^^  the  idea- 
element  in  perception  could  be  recalled  as  an  independent 
idea  (**Psych.,"166);  t.  e.,  I  might  say,  if  it  had  not  been  as  it 
actually  is,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  it  had  not  been  a  single,  indivisible  idea,  there  might 
have  been  two.  He  thereby  admits  that  there  is  only 
one  presentation  there,  and  that  the  other  is  a  fiction.  Ob- 
servation shows  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  presentation 
there  in  i)erception.  Then,  *^tant  pis  pour  lesfaits  "  Prof. 
Hoffding  may  answer  along  with  the  speculative  Frenchman  ; 
they  must  be  there  unconsciously.  In  the  world  of  science, 
he  who  finds  his  hypothesis  at  variance  with  large  parts  of 
the  evidence  forthwith  abandons  it ;  even  in  ordinary  life  a 
man  whose  supposition  proves  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by 
observation  is  exx>ected  to  hesitate.  Prof.  Hoffding  has  ever, 
however,  his  City  of  Befuge — the  Unconscious. 

5.  There  is  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  term  *  ^recogni- 
tion^'* to  perception.  There  is  a  class  of  phenomena  which  Prof. 
Hoffding  has  remarked,  a  class  which  is  really  what  we  all 
call  recognition.  This  class  he  has  designated  <'  immediate 
recognition,"  and  rightly  so.  The  extension,  however,  of 
this  designation  to  the  whole  field  of  perception  is  quite  un- 
justifiable. 

We  have  often  a  very  strong  conviction  of  having  been 
before  in  the  same  place  or  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
those  of  the  present  presentation,  but,  nevertheless,  can  recall 
no  other  circumstances  which  confirm  the  conviction.  The 
places  or  circumstances  apx)ear  perfectly  familiar,  though  we 
know  we  have  never  seen  them  before.  They  appear,  as  we 
generally  say,  known  to  us.  As  Hoffding  says,  '^A  single 
trait  of  a  countenance,  a  color-tint  of  the  sky,  an  accidentally 
heard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known  (bekannt)  without  us 
being  able  or  even  without  us  feeliug  the  need  of  referring  them 
to  definite  former  occurrences.  They  api>ear  to  us  differently 
from  x>^rfectly  new  sensations."  This  peculiar  feeling  of 
knoionness  he  calls  the  BekanntheitsqucUitdt. 

This  feeling  of  strange  familiarity  is,  however,  character- 

*Cf.  Bourdons,  '^La  Reconnaissance  de  phenom.  nouveaux,"  Rev. 
PhUoB..  86,  p.  680,  and  A.  Lalande,  *^Sur  les  paramnesias,"  lb.  86, 
486-497. 
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istic  of  only  a  very  small  class  of  phenomena.  That  is  why 
they  are  called  strange.  Everyone  knows,  however,  that  this 
feeling  of  strange  familiarity  does  not  characterize  all  oar 
X>erception8.  If  so,  then  why  the  strangeness^  the  wonder 
and  the  cariosity  which  are  aroased  when  the  phenomena 
actually  do  occar  ?  Hoffding  has  quite  unwarrantably,  how- 
ever, extended  the  designation  of  this  class  of  phenomena  to 
the  whole  field  of  x>erception.  Oar  x>erceptions  are  not  all 
accompanied  by  this  characteristic  of  strange  familiarity  or 
knownness.  Moreover,  these  special  cases  of  familiarity  are 
cases  of  perception  +  recognition,  as  will  be  explained  in  a 
succeeding  essay.  If  so,  it  is  doubly  false  to  say  that  percep- 
tion is  recognition,  Kennen  Wiedererkennen^  etc. 

6.  The  cause  of  the  Bekanntheitsqualitat  is  incorrectly/  given. 
Hoffding  draws  a  distinction  between  ''old  sensations" 
(a We  Empfindungen)  and  *'new  sensations"  {neue  Empfin- 
dungen).  The  **  old  sensations  "  are  apparently  those  which 
we  have  had  before,  which  can  be  ''revived"  and  "repro- 
duced." These  sensations  have  been  repeated.  On  the 
physiological  side  there  has  been  repeated  practice.  The 
movements,  whatever  they  may  be,  take  place  more  readily, 
with  less  expense  of  effort  and  strain  than  they  did  at  first. 
Consequence — there  appears  on  the  psychical  side  a  cor- 
responding change,  viz.,  the  quality  of  knownness  or  the 
Bekanntheitsqualitdt^  which  is  apparently  of  an  elementary, 
irreducible  kind.  Old  sensations,  when  accompanied  by  this 
feeling,  this  Bekanntheitsqualitdt,  are  known,  even  thereby 
do  they  appear  as  old  or  known. 

The  "  new  sensations,"  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Hoffding,  do  not  possess  this  quality  of  knownness.  If  they 
did,  we  could  not  distinguish  between  the  old  and  the  new 
sensations. 

But  what  are  these  "new  sensations"!  Firstly,  they 
may  mean  sensations  which  we  never  had  before — sensations 
of  a  new  sense,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  developed.  Or  they 
may  mean  the  first  sensations  which  we  ever  had  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  our  lives.  Secondly,  Hoffding  means  by  "new 
sensations,"  although  he  does  not  notice  the  confusion,  the 
fresh,  vivid  sense-impressions  in  contradistinction  to  the 
revived  faint  images  of  former  impressions.  The  one  class  is 
old,  faint,  ghostly ;  the  other  fresh,  new.  The  fresh,  vivid 
and  present  sense-impression  is  a  new  creation  in  comparison 
with  the  revived  image  of  the  old,  which  is  only  a  reproduction 
and  not  a  fresh  creation. 

The  fatal  point  for  this  plausible  doctrine  is  that  these 
sense-impressionsy  these  ^^new  sensations  ^^  of  the  second 
class  demand,  on  the  physiological  side,  just  as  much  practice 
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and  repetition  as  (he  so-called  ^^  old  sensations^^^  and  there- 
fore should  possess  just  as  much  the  BekanntheitsquaUtdt  as 
the  ^*' old  sensations,^^  The  senseimpFession  red  has,  in  all 
probability,  the  same  nervons  concomitant  processes  as  the 
Image  red ;  in  both  the  nerve  processes  have  had  very  exten- 
sive practice  and  repetition,  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 
Hence,  the  sense-impression  should  have  the  Bekanntheits- 
quaUtdt just  as  much  as  the  image-element.  In  Holding's 
perception  formula  (2)  then,  the  sense-impression  element  A 
ought  already  to  have  the  BekanntheitsquaUtdt  before  the  so- 
called  image-element  a  arrives,  and  ought  to  have  it  just  as 
much  as  the  other.  If  such  be  the  case.  Homing' s  hypothesis 
of  the  image-element  a  contributing  the  knownness  element  is 
utterly  useless. 

The  more  probable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of 
strange  familiarity  will  be  attempted  in  another  essay. 

7.  Finally,  the  theory  utterly  fails  in  its  attempt  to  explain 
sense-illusions  or  what  may  be  called  abnormal  perception. 
In  journeying  upon  a  road  in  the  deep  twilight,  I  see  the 
threatening  figure  of  a  robber  with  up-drawn,  menacing  arm. 
At  the  moment  I  am  most  certain  and  positive  that  it  is  a 
robber.  For  me,  at  the  time,  it  is  just  like  all  my  other  per- 
ceptions, x)erfectly  normal.  Upon  closer  investigation,  how- 
ever, I  perceive  the  objective  figure  to  be  in  reality  the  stump 
of  a  tree  with  its  gaunt,  outstretched  limb.  Now  I  perceive 
that  my  first  impression  was  abnormal,  that  it  was  a  sense- 
illusion. 

And  now  for  the  recognition-theory  explanation :  **The 
sense-illusion  is  a  mistaken,  partial  perception.  With  (j)  b 
and  c  unite  themselves,  although  in  this  case  they  do  not 
really  belong  with  A.  A  mistaken  interpretation  of  an 
objective  impression  takes  place,  as,  e.  ^.,  when  a  white  towel 
in  the  moonshine  is  taken  for  a  white  figure,  or  wreckage  on 
the  coast  for  men.''     (Hoffding,  **Psych.,"  197.) 

To  say  that  a  sense-illusion  is  a  mistaken  perception  is 
easy,  but  no  explanation  ;  to  say  it  is  a  partial  perception  is 
partially  false,  and  it  gives  no  explanation  at  all  why  I  thought 
there  was  a  robber  there,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  matter. 
The  formula  given  by  Hofiding  is  false  to  the  facts, — it  runs 
(5)  +  &  +  c.  If  ^  represents  the  stump  of  the  tree,  then  (5) 
means  that  the  stump  of  the  tree  is  perceived  as  such,  which 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  facts.  If  I  had  x>erceived  the 
stump  of  the  tree,  it  would  have  been  no  sense-illusion;  but  I 
did  not  perceive  the  tree.  It  was  a  robber.  The  formula, 
therefore,  gives  a  false  description  of  the  facts,  and,  more, 
over,  provides  no  explanation  of  the  fact  that  another  pres- 
entation or  perception,  viz.,  the  robber,  arises.     In  fact,  the 
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theory  is  again  at  fault  in  its  description,  for  in  the  sense- 
illusion  there  was  no  second  x>erception,  viz.,  the  thought  or 
perception  of  the  robber.  That  was  the  first  and  only  x>er- 
ception.  The  perception  of  the  tree  stump  came  later^  not  as 
in  the  formula  first,  and  then  we  knew  that  the  first  x>crcep- 
tion  (the  robber)  was  an  illusion. 

Granting  even  that  we  x>erceive  the  tree  stump  (J)  first, 
which  of  course  we  do  not,  why  should  b  -{-  c,  the  thought  of 
the  robber,  arise!  The  recognition-theory  formula  gives  no 
explanation  whatever. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  in  (jj)  +  6  +  c,  -4  means 
the  dark  outline  of  the  tree  stump  and  +  &  +  <^  the  x)erception 
of  the  robber.  Again  it  would  be  a  false  description  of  the  facts. 

We  do  not  perceive  a  dark  outline  and  then  have  the  second 
thought  of  a  robber.  The  robber  is  the  first  and  only  percep- 
tion. Moreover,  in  the  quick  flash  of  the  x>crception,  who 
would  be  aware  of  the  recognition  process  involved  in  (^), 
viz.,  the  sense-impression  Ay  the  calling  up  by  association 
through  similarity  (comparison  also!)  of  the '< memory  im- 
age "  a,  the  identification,  recognition  and  fusion  of  the  two 
and  the  birth  of  the  new  product  by  psychical  chemistry 
(which  is  neither  a  nor  ^ ! )?  All  these  processes  would  pre- 
sumably produce  the  x>erception  of  the  dark  outline  of  the 
tree  stump.  This,  however,  we  do  not  perceive ;  it  is,  rather, 
a  robber. 

But  why  pursue  the  investigation  further?  Any  one  of  the 
above  objections  ought  to  make  us  hesitate  before  ever  again 
giving  countenance  to  this  old,  traditional  theory,  which  has 
ruled  the  psychological  world  since  the  days  of  Democritus 
and  Empedocles. 
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By  Abthub  Allin,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D. 


J .     The  Strange  Feeling  of  Familiarity. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  *'6uy  Mannering"  writes:  *'How 
often  do  we  find  oarselves  in  society,  which  we  have  never 
before  met,  and  yet  feel  impressed  with  a  mysterious,  ill- 
defined  consciousness  that  neither  the  scene  nor  the  subject 
is  entirely  new ;  nay,  we  feel  as  if  we  could  anticipate  that 
part  of  the  conversation  that  has  not  yet  taken  place." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  the  ''Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table"  (p.  103)  also  writes:  ''AH  at  once  a  conviction 
flashes  through  us  that  we  have  been  in  the  same  precise  cir- 
cumstances as  at  the  present  instant,  once  or  many  times 
before."  Shadworth  Hodgson  in  "  Time  and  Space"  (p.  273) 
speaks  of  "another  phenomenon  of  the  very  opposite  to  that 
of  apparent  novelty.  It  is  when  we  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
the  sameness  of  objects,  or  states  of  consciousness  in  redinte- 
gration with  some  object,  or  state  of  consciousness  which  has 
preceded,  but  what  or  where  we  cannot  remember.  I  allude 
to  cases  of  dreams  and,  more  rarely,  of  waking  x>erceptions, 
where  we  have  a  strong  conviction  of  having  been  before  in 
the  same  place  or  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of  the 
present  presentation  or  representation,  but  nevertheless  can 
recall  no  other  circumstances  which  confirm  the  conviction. 
Sometimes  we  dream  of  a  place  which  appears  perfectly 
familiar ;  sometimes  we  see  a  place  waking,  which  appears 
familiar,  though  we  know  we  have  not  seen  it  before,  and 
then,  x>erplexed,  say  we  must  have  seen  it  in  a  dream.  Here 
are  cases  of  an  inexplicable  sense  of  familiarity  and  recogni- 
tion^  obtaining  in  dreams,  in  waking,  or  in  cases  which  per- 
haps consist  of  both.  It  seems  to  me  probable  that  this  sense 
of  familiarity  depends  on  the  rousing  of  the  same  particular 
feeling  of  interest  by  two  or  more  different  perceptions ;  and 
that,  from  the  identity  of  the  interest,  we  infer  the  identity  of 
the  objects  of  presentation  or  representation." 

Charles  Dickens  in  "  David  Copperfield"  and  in  "Martin 
Ghuzzlewit ";  Tennyson  in  "  Two  Voices,"  "  Early  Sonnets," 
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and  << The  Princess";  Thomas  Hardy  in  <<A  Pair  of  Bine 
Eyes";  Edward  Dowden,  Pierre  Loti,  Lowell,  and  many 
others,  have  all  borne  testimony  to  the  same  experience. 

''  I  have  been  here  before. 

Bnt  when  or  how  I  cannoi  tell: 

I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door, 

The  keen,  sweet  smell, 

The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  around  the  shore." 

So  Bossetti  in  '<  Sudden  Light,"  and 

'^  You  have  been  mine  before — 

How  long  ago  I  may  not  know : 

But  just  when  at  that  swallow's  soar 

Your  neck  turned  so. 

Some  veil  did  fall— I  know  it  all  of  yore." 

One  recalls  at  once  Wordsworth's  ''Our  birth  is  but  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting,"  <<not  in  entire  forgetfulness,"  and 
<<  those  shadowy  recollections." 

Persons  of  a  poetical,  mystical  and  speculative  nature 
8i)eak  of  these  experiences  as  ''  vestiges  of  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  as  an  echo  from  a  life  anterior  to  the  present 
one."  Plato's  doctrine  of  ''reminiscence"  and  immortality 
has  probably  a  i>sychological  basis  in  this  strange  feeling  of 
familiarity.  Coleridge  writes:  ''And  some  have  said  we 
lived  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore."  One  writer  speaks 
of  these '  'convictions  of  metempsychosis  difficult  to  ^ake  off. ' ' 

Sir  James  Crich ton- Browne,  M.  D.,^  regards  these  exx>eri- 
ences  ' '  not  as  intimations  of  immortality,  but  as  revivals  of 
hereditarily  transmitted  or  acquired  states  in  new  and  special 
combinations."  They  have  been  enthusiastically  described 
as  "indescribable"  and  "transcending  all  common  experi- 
ence," as  "  excursions  into  that  infinite  field  that  lies  behind 
appearances,  and  of  which  it  is  dangerous  to  affirm  or  deny 
anything.  Plunges  they  are  into  these  depths  of  outer  mys- 
tery in  which  the  certitudes  of  faith  arise.  Momentary  reali- 
zations they  become  of  Nirvana,  or  the  cessation  of  being,  or 
foretastes  of  purgatorial  pains  more  scorching  than  any  that 
Bante  conceived." 

Again,  these  phenomena  occur  in  circumstances  the  most 
<K)mmonplace  and  trivial,  as  in  blacking  boots,  picking  up  a 
pin,  etc. 

1  Lancet.  July  6th  and  18th,  1806.  MM.  Dugas,  Lalande,  and  van 
Biervliet  (Rev.  P/ii2o«.,  1898  and  1894)  in  their  cBscussions  on  this  sub- 
ieet  give  many  other  interesting  cases  well  worthy  of  being  noted. 
Their  explanations  are,  however,  hardly  on  a  par  with  their  ex- 
amples. Vide,  also,  "  Sulla  paramnesia,  o  falsa  memoria."  Nota 
del  Prof .  Tito  Vignoli  (RendiitxmH  del  R.  idUuto  Lombardo^  1894).  Prof. 
Bumham  in  Ambsican  Journal  of  Pstcholoot.  Vol.  n,  gives 
many  oases  and  much  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  paramnena. 
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Some  aooount  for  these  phenomena  by  Wigan's  doctrine  of 
the  brain's  being  a  double  organ,  its  hemispheres  working 
together  like  the  two  eyes.  One  of  the  hemispheres  hangs 
fire,  they  snppose,  and  the  small  interval  between  the  percep- 
tions of  the  nimble  and  the  sluggish  half  seems  an  indefinitely 
long  period,  and  therefore  the  second  perception  appears  to 
be  Sie  copy  of  another,  ever  so  old — manifestly  a  doctrine  not 
much  better  than  the  scholastic  one.  ^^MemoricB  sedes^  ac 
veltU  fabrica^  tn  occipitio  est  a  natura  coilocata,  admirabili 
•sapientiaj  qtiod  proeterita  cemat.^^ 

M.  Lalande  explains  these  phenomena  as  due  to  a  mo- 
ment of  absence,  followed  by  a  bmsqne  awakening  of  the 
attention:  one  i)erceiyes  withont  apperceiving ;  upon  this 
sensation  becoming  an  object  of  apperception,  the  phenomenon 
in  question  arises.  The  sensation  is  met  and  recognized  by 
its  memory-presentation  (^se  souvenir  surgit  des  Un^bres  de 
Vinconscienty  et  il  dissipe  ces  (in^bre.s).  These  two  mental 
presentations  associate  with  each  other  without  being  able  to 
fuse ;  hence  a  memory-presentation  which  produces  &e  effect 
of  a  perception  and  a  perception  which  produces  the  effect  of 
a  memory-presentation.  ^ 

Wigan  (<<  Duality  of  the  Mind,"  1844,  pp.  84-5)  speaks  as 
follows  on  this  subject :  ''Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  this  mental 
phenomenon  '  a  sentiment  of  pre-existenoe.'  It  is  a  sudden 
feeling,  as  if  the  scene  we  have  just  witnessed  (although 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  never  have  been  seen  ^• 
fore)  had  been  present  to  our  eyes  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  very  same  speakers,  seated  in  the  very  same  posi- 
tions, uttered  the  same  sentiments,  in  the  same  words  —  the 
postures,  the  expression  of  countenance,  the  gestures,  the 
tone  of  voice,  all  seem  to  be  remembered^  and  to  be  now 
attracting  attention  for  the  second  time.  Never  is  it  supposed 
to  be  the  third  time.'" 

*  M.  Lalande  admits  also  a  teUmathie  sense,  perceiving  in  advance 
facts  which  one  would  not  fail  to  reoognizCf  when  they  fell  after- 
wards under  the  ordinary  senses.  M.  Dugas  '*  in  order  to  escape 
the  humiUation"  of  resting  short  without  a  decent  hypothesis,  sug- 
gests that  ''  false  memory  is  a  very  special  case  of  the  doubling  of 
the  personality!"  But  how  and  why  should  this  doubling  of  the 
personidity  take  place?  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  '*  in  consequence  of 
a  spontaneous  self-hypnotisation! '' 

*  Hdffding  in  his  Piychologie  and  in  other  articles  notices  these 
peculiar  phenomena  and  calls  them  '*  immediate  recoenitlon  ";  he, 
nowever.  most  unwarrantably,  extends  this  designation  to  aU  easm 
of  peroepiionf  although  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  all  cases  of  per- 
ception do  not  have  this  strange  feeling  of  familiarity  attaching  to 
them.  It  is  just  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  phenomena  Uiat 
we  add  the  epithet ''  strange."  H5ffding  writes:  ''  An  individnal 
trait  of  a  countenance,  a  color  tone  of  the  sky,  an  aooidentaUy 
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Now  this  deluBion  ooootb  only  when  the  mind  has  been 
exhausted  by  excitement,  or  is  from  indigestion,  or  any  other 
cause,  langnid,  and  only  slightly  attentive  to  the  conversa^ 
tion.  The  persuasion  of  the  scene,  being  a  rei>etition,  comes 
on  when  the  attention  has  been  roused  by  some  accidental 
circumstance,  and  we  become,  as  the  phrase  is,  wide  awake. 
.  ''  I  have  often  noticed  this  in  children,  and  believe 
they  have  sometimes  been  punished  for  the  involuntary  error, 
in  Uie  belief  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood. ' ' 

This  is  the  phenomenon  ot  strange  familiarity  which  has  to 
be  explained.  It  plainly  includes  perception  -j-  the  feeling 
of  strange  familiarity.  This  Honding  calls  ''immediate 
recognition,''  and  extends  the  designation  to  all  cases  of  per- 
ception, asserting  therefore  that  in  each  case  of  i)erception  we 
have  perception  -|-  the  feeling  of  strange  familiarity.  And  if 
the  feeling  of  strange  familiarity  is  the  recognition-element, 
then  Hoffding  is  certainly  not  correct  in  saying  that  percept 
tion  alone  is  recognition. 

This  phenomenon  has  to  be  explained  and  also  the  somewhat 
frequent  phenomena  of  recognition  in  general,  i,  e.,  of  object- 
knonm-againness.  Certain  phenomena,  however,  generally 
asserted  to  be  memory  and  recognition,  must  first  be  shown 
to  be  no  memory  or  recognition. 

2,    ^^  Half  dream  condiiions^^^  dreams  j  imagination^  in  shorty 
all  centrally  excited  presentations  are  not  thereby  phe- 
nomena of  memory  and  recognition. 
'^Half-dream  conditions"  are  the  Halbtraumzustitnde  of 

the  Germans,  and  are  the  object  of  frequent  references  in  the 

heard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known  (hekannt  =  known  again  or 
recognized,  with  Hdffding),  without  onr  being  able  or  even  without 
our  feeling  the  need  of  referring  them  to  definite  former  occur- 
rences. They  appear  to  us  differently  from  perfectly  new  sensa- 
tions. They  have  a  different  stamp.  It  is  the  same  when  we  are 
not  able  to  call  back  a  name  in  memory,  while  we  are  at  once  abso- 
lutely sure  that  this  was  the  one  meant  upon  its  beine  named. 
Here,  also,  the  recognition  is  immediate;  the  name  soun<&  to  us  as 
immediately  known  {hekannt).  The  difference  between  that  which 
appears  to  us  as  known,  familiar,  home-like,  and  that  which  appears 
to  us  as  new  and  unknown,  cannot  be  described  more  nearly.  This 
difference  is  given  just  as  simply  and  immediatelv  as  the  difference 
between  red  and  yellow,  or  between  pleasure  and  pain.  Repeated 
sensations  can  present  themselves  Co  us  with  a  peculiar  quality, 
which  one  could  name  the  aaalUy  of  knownneas  (recognition) 
{Q!aaMUU  der  Bekanntheit)  as  uie  opposite  of  the  quality  of  strange- 
ness"  (S.  163).  It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  Hdffding  labors  under  in  the  use  of  the  word 
'^  hekannt  J^  Because  we  know  or  are  acquainted  with  an  object,  we 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  subjective  experience  of  object-knaum' 
againness.  An  object  known  with  *'  the  quality  of  starangeness '' 
ought  to  be,  if  these  psychologists  were  consequent  in  their  think- 
ing, a  contradiction  in  itself. 
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psychiatries.  Krafft-Bbing  names  them  DdmmerzusMnde. 
Epileptics  show  quite  a  tendency  to  fall  into  this  state. 
Fatigue  induces  it  in  many  cases.  Unwonted  strain  in  un- 
wonted surroundings  is  often  the  inducing  cause.  Their 
usnal  eirde  or  world  of  ideas  vanishes,  or  rather  changes,  and 
the  subjects  live,  so  to  speak,  in  a  different  world.  Such 
persons,  if  at  a  long  distance  from  home  and  if  subject  to  a 
strange  and  new  set  of  conditions  (homesickness),  are  apt  to 
be  subject  to  these  attacks.  Toung  soldiers,  without  any 
premeditation,  attacked  by  these  ''h^f -dream  states,"  visit 
their  far-off  homes,  and  in  terror  awake  from  this  condition 
far  from  their  garrison  town.^  Westphal  describes  this  as  a 
condition  in  which  consciousness  can  be  deeply  disturbed,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  the  person  concerned  moves  in  a  world  of 
ideas  which  api)ears  separated  or  loosed  from  his  normal  one. 
Acting  in  accordance  with  this  abnormal  circle  of  ideas  (with 
their  concomitant  feelings  and  will-movements),  he  performs 
acts  which  are  completely  foreign  to  the  usual  content  of  his 
thinking,  and  which  have  no  relation  at  all  to  it.  Nevertheless 
coherent  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  consequent  action  remains 
intact,  all  being  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  set  of 
ideas. 

The  causal  mechanism  of  these  half-dream  states  one  may 
construe  after  the  analogy  of  dreams,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the 
day  time,  involving  strained  and  fatiguing  exercise  of  the  cor- 
tioftl  centres,  are  replaced  by  unusual  ideas, — ^ideas,  the  objects 
of  which  were  experienced  in  a  far  away,  more  remote  time. 
Students  in  a  foreign  land  are  apt  to  experience  this  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  sojourn.  It  is  homesickness.  The 
new  surroundings  fail  of  associations  and  interest;  it  is  strain 
and  tension  to  attend  to  them.  The  world  lived  in  is  the  old 
world,  the  home  world.  In  lying  down  upon  the  sofa  during 
the  day  for  a  rest,  the  same  phenomenon  occurs.  The  cortex 
during  the  day  has  been  in  a  severe  state  of  fension.  The 
activity  has  been  prolonged  and  great,  the  strain  unceasing. 
Best  comes  at  the  end  of  the  labor.  The  muscular  strain  is 
relaxed.  The  waste  products  of  the  system,  which  clogged 
and  delayed  the  reparative  process,  have  now  freer  and  more 
unimpeded  channels.  All  function  is  less  restrained  and  fol- 
lows the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  is  easier  for  the  nervous 
impulses  to  slide  into  the  old  paths  than  to  attempt  to  scale 
the  heights,  or  pioneer  in  comparatively  new  and  untrodden 
paths.  The  new  associations  formed  during  the  day,  or  at  least 
quite  recently,  involved  much  pioneering,  strain  and  nervous 
exhaustion ;   this,  however,  gives  way  alter  the  tension  is 

>  Meynert, ''  Klinische  Vorlesungen  tLber  PByohiatrie,"  S.  81. 
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oyer.  The  old-established  and  oft-repeated  associations  bare 
now  the  right  of  way.  As  in  financial  crises,  the  ''old- estab- 
lished houses"  almost  always  weather  the  gale;  the  new 
houses  go  to  the  wall.  Their  ''connections  "  are  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  When  falling  asleep  and  immediately 
afterward  reawakening,  we  find,  nsnally,  not  the  events  of 
the  day,  but  those  of  &r-off  experiences  to  be  the  subjects  of 
our  dreams.  Even  in  lying  down  on  a  sofa  for  a  complete 
rest,  the  same  phenomena  occur.  In  cases  of  general  break- 
up, when  the  strong  nervous  organization  of  the  brain  begins 
to  fail,  general  names  remain  the  longest. 

If  those  phenomena  usually  designated  ''  will "  have  their 
physiological  correlate,  not  in  any  one  definite  locality  of  the 
cortex,  but  rather  in  each  presentation  centre,  then  we  may 
more  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  the  movements  and 
actions  of  the  patient  are  connected  with,  or  flow  from,  the 
presentation  centres  actually  prevailing. 

Boss,  in  his  ''  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  says  (p. 
137):  ''Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  a  nerve 
whose  nutrition  is  lowered,  discharges  its  energy  more  readily 
than  one  whose  nutrition  is  perfect,  and  similarly  when  the 
nutrition  of  the  sensorium  commune  is  defective,  it  responds 
to  stimuli  of  less  intensity  than  when  its  nutrition  is  normal." 
"  The  depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear  and  anger,  are  also 
liable  to  become  excessive  during  states  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a  i>er8on 
who  is  in  feeble  health  is  often  very  irasciUe,  while  others 
are  easily  excited  to  laughter  or  tears."  "  When  the  inhibi- 
tory action  of  the  highest  or  higher  coordinating  centres  is 
removed,  the  functionsJ  activity  of  the  lower  centres  may  be 
increased.  Many  atrocious  murders  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  during  the  period  of  semi-consciousness  which 
sometimes  follows  an  epileptic  seizure.     .  .    It  is  prob- 

able ttiat  in  delirium  the  stock  of  irritable  matter  in  the  gray 
substance  of  the  cortex  is  much  exhausted,  and  that  what 
remains  manifests  an  undue  d^ree  of  irritability,  so  that  the 
protoplasm  gives  out  energy  either  spontaneously  or  on  the 
application  of  slight  stimuli,  while  functionally  there  is  a  dis- 
solution from  the  later  to  the  earlier  acquired  feelings  and 
experiences."^ 

It  is  during  these  fatigued  states  that  strange  and  unlocked- 

1  Holmes  somewhere  says:  "  The  seat  of  the  will  seems  to  vary 
with  the  organ  through  which  it  is  manifested;  to  transport  itself 
to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  as  we  may  wish  to  recall  a  picture,  a 
phrase,  or  a  melody;  to  throw  its  force  on  the  muscles,  or  the  intel- 
lectual processes.  Like  the  general-in-ohief,  its  place  is  every- 
where in  the  field  of  action." 
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Iwr  «880ciation8  ooonr,  thus  giving  riae  often  to  some  of  those 
cases  of  strange  familiarity  cited  above. 

Tbese  states  of  half-dreaming,  dreaming  and  imagination 
wee  not  memory  or  recognition  proper.  There  is  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  past.  They  are  what  may  be  called  object- 
cansciotisness.  And  if  time  enters  into  these  phenomena  it  is 
a  present  time.  The  dreams  of  savages  are  often  asserted  to 
be  for  them  real,  as  if  they  were  not  so  for  us  also.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  after-thonght  of  those  dreams.  To  boti^ 
they  are  real  during  the  dream.  So  with  illusions  and  hallu- 
cinations. During  these  atatee^  the  objects  are  regarded  as 
objectively  present,  just  as  much  as  in  the  every-day  normal 
p^t^eptual  world. 

We  thus  attain  to  two  classes  of  phenomena,  the  peripher- 
aUy  excited  and  the  centraUy  excited.  The  latter  class  has 
generally  been  called  memory ^  but  quite  wrongly  so.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reference  to  the  past  whatever  in  them,  of 
themselves.  It  is  an  additionsJ  process,  that  of  memory  and 
recognition.  With  the  exception  of  the  element  of  reproduc- 
4ion  in  his  teaching.  Christian  Wolf  saw  clearly  some  truth 
in  this  matter.  He  writes,  ''Psychologia  Empirica,"  §176  : 
''  FacuUae  ideas^  quad  antea  habuimus^  reproducendij  nan 
pertinet  ad  memonam,^^  and  ^^  Facvltas  producendi  percep- 
tiones  rerum  sensibilium  abserUium  Facvitas  ima^nandi  seu 
ImcLginatio  appellatury^^  §92.  Note  the  definition  he  gives 
and  the  example ^  ^^Ideam  reproductam  recognoscere  dicimurj 
quando  nobis  conscii  sumus,  nos  eam  jam  antea  habuisse. 
Videmus  hominem  in  templo  alibi  jam  ante  visum.  Dum 
eum  intuemur^  conscii  nobis  sumusj  nos  eum  jam  ante 
vidisscy^^  §93. 

To  say  that  memory  and  recognition  is  explained  by  the 
reproduction  of  former  experiences^  which  would  be  simply 
the  former  i)erceptions,  present,  fresh,  etc.,  is  to  give  an  ex- 
planation precisely  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  scholastic  quoted 
above.  ^^Memorioe  sedes^  acvelut  fabrica^  in  occipitio  est  a 
natura  coUocata^  admirabili  sapientia^  quod  prceterita 
cemcU.^^ 

The  lonely  traveler  actually  sees  a  robber  with  outstretched 
arm  in  the  gathering  twilight.  He  sees  the  robber,  and  it  is 
to  him  a  robber.  It  is  a  full  and  complete  perception  of  a 
robber  —  for  him.  But  the  extemsJ  object  is  the  stump  of  a 
tree  with  a  gaunt,  outstretched  limb.  There  are  then  in  this 
I>erception  certain  elements  of  the  perception  centraUy  ex- 
cited. They  were  not,  however,  on  diat  account  memories  or 
memory  pictures  (^Erinnerungsbilder).  They  were  like  the 
sense-impressions;  in  fact,  they  were  sense-impressions. 
Manifestly,  centrally  excited  presentations  are  not  on  tiiat 
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aoconnt  memorieB ;  though  memory  is  often  thus  explained, 
viz.,  as  the  reproduction  of  former  impressions. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  centrally  excited  presentations 
cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than  as  reproductions  of 
former  sense-impressions.  But  if  the  sense-impressions  are 
regarded  as  new  creations,  so  also  may  the  centrally  excited 
ones.  Carpenter  puts  forward  tbe  probable  causal  mechanism 
on  the  physiological  side  in  a  very  terse,  concise  form.  He 
writes  (< 'Mental  Physiology,"  p.  440, 1891):  <<As  the  sensori- 
motor apparatus  —  the  instrument  of  our  bodily  activity  — 
appears  to  grow  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually  exer- 
cised, so  we  seem  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  instrument  of  our  mental 
activity.      .  .     The  material  particles  constituting  this 

(nervous)  system  are  continually  changing,  but,  according  to 
the  laws  of  nutrition,  the  structure  itself  is  kept  up  by  re- 
position of  new  matter  in  the  precise  form  of  the  old.'' 

Wundt's  definition  of  a  memory-image  (Erinnerungsbild) 
is  hardly  seaworthy.  He  writes :  < '  We  give  the  name  of 
ErinnerungsbildeTj  or  memory-images,  to  those  reproduced 
ideas,  whidi  are  so  similar  to  certain  former  i)erceptions  that 
they  are  referred  directly  to  the  same."  Objections:  Ideas 
are  not  '< reproduced";  ''certain  former  i)erceptions "  are 
not  now  present,  as  stated  in  the  definition ;  the  similarity 
between  the  two  is  not  a  datum  of  consciousness ;  no  compar- 
ison takes  place  between  them ;  nor  are  the  ErinnerungehiULerj 
or  memory-images,  referred  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  former 
perceptions,  as  consciousness  asserts  that  the  object  is 
known  again,  not  the  former  perception.  Wundt  classes 
together  indiscriminately  under  the  name  of  Brinnerungs- 
hilder  both  centrally  excited  presentations  and  other  pres- 
entations to  which  are  attached  the  characteristic  of 
'^known-againness."  Moreover,  what  can  be  meant  when 
Wundt  says,  ''The  reproduced  idea  is  referred  to  former 
impressions"!  Is  not,  according  to  the  definition,  the 
"reproduced  idea"  the  former  impression?  If  it  be  the 
same,  then  how  can  the  one  be  referred  to  the  other  t 
If  it  be  not  the  same,  then,  when  it  is  referred  to  former 
impressions,  those  impressions  must  be  in  consciousness 
at  the  time  in  order  to  be  referred  to.  If  they  are  in  con- 
sciousness, then  nothing  is  gained,  for  they  are  no  longer 
the  former  impressions.  What,  also,  does  tiiis  "reference  to 
former  impressions  "  mean  ?    Surely  an  essential  point. 

S,    Assimilation  or  Association  not  Recognition, 

Sully  ("The Human  Mind,"  I,  181)  says:    "A  simple 
process  of  re-cognition  is  involved  in  all  cognition,"  and 
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names  this ''automatic  assimilation  or  recognition.''  Her- 
bert Spencer  writes :  ''Brery  relation,  then,  like  every  feeling, 
on  being  presented  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  witii 
like  predecessors.  Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a 
feeling,  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred;  and 
knowing  it  completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kin- 
dred exactly  like  it.  .  .  .  Thus  the  fundamental  law  of 
association  of  relations,  like  the  fundamental  law  of  associa- 
tion of  feelings,  is  that  each,  at  the  moment  of  presen- 
tation, aggregates  with  its  like  in  past  experience.  The 
act  of  recognition  and  the  act  of  association  are  two  aspects 
of  the  same  act."  (''Principles  of  Psychology,"  I,  267  and 
270).  Wundt  identifies  recognition  with  assimilation  and 
defines  assimilation  as  follows :  "  An  assimilation  takes  place, 
then,  when  anew  presentation  enters  consciousness,  reproduc- 
ing former  presentations  similar  to  it,  and  when  these  elements 
fuse  to  a  single  presentation.  Of  this  reproduction  process, 
we  perceive  in  this  case  nothing. "  ('  'Logik, ' '  2te  Aufl.  1, 17  ) . 
One  may  also  cite,  besides  many  others,  Hoffdlng  (/HM9tm), 
who  makes  perception  also  an  assimilation  and  assimilation  a 
recognition.  For  more  lengthy  quotations  see  article  "  The 
Becognition-Theory  of  Perception  "  in  this  number. 

Dr.  James  Ward  ("Assimilation  and  Association,"  Mind, 
1893,  p.  347)  writes :  "Nothing  can  be  plainer  tihan  that 
association  in  strict  propriety  of  language  implies  two  or  more 
distinguishable  and  distinct  individuals ;  and  is  in  this 
re6i>ect  different  from  amalgamation  or  fusion,  which  both 
imply  the  merging  of  two  or  more  bodies  into  a  new  complex 
and  compound."  Even  granting  that  such  an  act  as  is  de- 
scribed by  these  psychologists  under  the  name  of  assimilation, 
f  Qsion  of  similars  or  association  may  take  place,  it  seems^ 
however  J  utterly  impossible  to  get  recognition  or  known-again- 
ness  from  such  an  asaociationy  fusion  or  assimilation.  Ob- 
jectively considered,  it  may  be  a  second  cognition,  and  in  this 
case  a  re-cognition,  but  subjectively  it  would  he  for  the  per- 
cipient^ s  consciousness  simply  (Object  -|-  Object),  becoming 
eventually  fused  into  (Object),  the  parentheses  signifying 
a  unified  act. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  a  case  of  association^  then  the  two  pres- 
entations associated  must  be  separately  cognized  in  order  to  be 
associated.  The  double  cognition  of  an  object  will  avail  nothing. 
If  each  cognition  is,  in  their  language,  however,  a  recognition, 
then  each  cognition  will  have  to  be  explained  by  an  infinite 
regressus  of  assimilations.  In  association  the  members 
associated  remain  distinct  and  separate  after  the  act,  in  fusion, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  supposed  to  lose  their  separate 
identity  in  a  new  and  different  product.    Granting  what  to 
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ne  is  an  impossibility,  viz.,  mental  fnsion,  there  still  remains 
tiie  same  impossibility  of  recognition  or  known-againneee 
artoing  from  such  a  fusion.  Prof.  Hoffding  naively  admits  that 
such  a  recognition  or  memory  is  '^theoretical,"  'implicate*' 
igebundene)j  etc.,  thereby  asserting  that  the  phenomena  are 
not  actually  there  in  consdoosness.  This  ^'theor^cal," 
'^  metaphorical "  memory^  reminds  one  of  Cicero's  dictnm  re 
theqtum  corpus  of  the  Epicurean  god:  ^* Carpus  quid  mi 
intelligo:  quasi  corpus  quid  sit^  nullo  prorsus  modo  in- 
teUigoJ^ 

Nor,  again,  do  collateral  presentations  (Nebenvorstettungen^  ^ 
however  closely  connected  with  the  object  cognized,  explain 
the  recognition  or  known-againness  of  that  object.  It  i» 
nothing  to  the  i>oint  in  this  case,  too,  if  these  NebenvorsteU 
lungen  lurise  by  the  so-called  processes  of  association  by  con- 
tignity  or  by  similarity.  The  Nebenvorstettungen  are  either 
a  second  presentation  of  the  same  ol^ect,  which  is,  subject- 
ively^ no  known-againness  of  the  object ;  or  they  are  present- 
ations of  some  other  objects,  which  is  obviously  again  no 
known-againness  of  the  first  object ;  or  they  are  emotioufd  or 
f^ing  presentations,  which  also  are  no  knowing-againness 
or  known-againness  of  the  first  object.  Lehmann,  Offner 
and  Ward,  as  well  as  many  others,  seem  to  be  guilty  of  this 
mistake.  Lehmann's  articles  are  well  known.  Offner  (ZetV- 
schrift  f.  PsychologiCj  VIII,  8.  146)  says:  ^^ Die  Bekannt- 
heitsqualital  ist  au/ein  Hereintoirken  sich  nicht  iiber  die 
Schwelte  erhebendei"  durch  Beriihrung  assossiirter  Nebenvor- 
stettungen  zurilckzufuhren.^^  Ward  in  Mindj  1894,  article 
'  'Assimilation  and  Association, "  11,  p.  532,  says :  ' '  The  mere 
sense  of  familiarity  or  facility  is,  then,  not  strictly  a  re-cogni- 
tion, or  identification  of  present  impression  and  past  image, 
but  a  subjective  state  i>artly  active,  i>artly  emotionial."  Wwi 
also  writes  (/&.,  p.  527):  '^  This  earliest  and  purest  assimila- 
tion thus  briefiy  indicated,  agrees,  I  believe,  in  the  main  with 
the  theory  of  simple  recognition  which  Hoffding  has  discussed 
in  such  a  fresh  and  lucid  manner.  What  Hoffding  has  spe- 
didly  called  the  Bekanniheitsqualitdt  answers  to  the  more 
subjective  side  of  the  process.  This  I  ventured  to  suggest 
might  be  Sjrmbolized  as  Ar,  Br,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  this  quality 
is  no  part  of  the  content  of  the  presentation  recognized,  and 
is  essentiaUy  the  same  for  one  presentation  (A)  as  for  an- 
other (B).    It  has  been  only  incidentally  referred  to  here,  as 

1  Ward,  Mind.  1894,  p.  626:  '*  Reproduction,  like  association,  pre- 
supposes assimilation  and  not  vice  vena.  Of  course,  strictly  speak- 
ing, till  we  get  bevond  assimilation^the  distinction  of  A  and  a  is 
mSnly  an  analytical  distinction.  The  '  tied  idea '  has  no  free  ez- 
istmice,  and  in  actual  apperception  has  no  independent  existence.'* 
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we  were  mainly  oonoemed  with  the  '  tied '  or  implicit  idea 
symbolized  l^  ttie  small  letter  in  Hofiding's  bracket  (X)«  Bat 
it  is  imi>ortant  to  note  that  both  the  r  and  even  this  a  come 
into  existence  throngh  subject  activity  and  interest,  and  are 
not  produced  solely  by  the  primary  impression  or  A.  No 
donbt  A  is  r^arded  as  active  in  reviving  or  reproducing  a, 
i.  e.y  on  the  associationist  view ;  but  here  it  is  rather  a  tiiat 
is  active  in  apperceiving  and  appropriating  A.''  In  addition 
to  the  above  remarks,  I  have  tried  in  a  preceding  article  to 
show  that  this  <'  sense  of  familiarity  or  ^ility  "  arising,  as 
they  say,  from  practice,  repetition  and  functional  activity 
ought  to  accompany  every  sense-impression  as  well  as  tlie  so- 
called  ideas,  for  both  demand  the  same  amount  of  practice^ 
repetition  and  functional  activity.  It  onght  also  to  be  per- 
fectly obvious  truth  for  such  able  i>sychologists  as  these,  that 
not  all  of  the  8ense-i)eroeptions  or  ^'  ideas ''  are  accompanied 
by  this  feeling  of  familiarity,  facility  or  known-againness. 
Chily  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  are  so  accompanied,  yet  on 
tlieir  argument  it  is  quite  necessary  that  they  all  should  be 
so  accompanied.  This  link  in  their  chain-armor  is  decidedly 
weak,  leads  in  fact  to  their  utter  undoing. 

I  fail  also  to  see  how  the  greater  facili^  with  which  a  pres- 
entation arises  can  o/ iV^e//*  be  the  consciousness  of  known- 
againness.  It  is  a  valiant  deed  of  Prof.  Hofiding's  to  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem  by  calling  this  sense  of  facility  the 
Bekanntheitsqualitdi  and  then  asserting  that  it  is  something 
uUimcUe.  The  thing  is  easy,  but  the  saying  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

In  the  former  article  there  were  pointed  out  the  mistake  and 
confusion  involved  in  the  terms  ''new  sensations"  and 
''  strange,  unknown  sensations."  Ward  (Mind^  1894,  p.  358) 
makes  a  similar  mistake:  ''Ax>artfrom  all  hyi>othesis  or 
inference  we  have  first  a  new  or  strange  exi)erience,  A ;  then 
after  more  or  fewer  repetitions,  we  say  Uiis  experience  is 
'cognized'  or  is  'yamtVtar.'"  Upon  the  recognition- 
theory  of  perception,  how  is  it  that  any  object  whatever,  is 
for  Vtke  first  time  cognized ;  for  according  to  it,  all  cognition 
is  recognition,  and  ttie  recognition  element  is  derived  fi^m  the 
familiiunty  element,  which  is  due  to  much  repetition?  These 
many  words  about  change  in  an  idea  through  practice  and 
repetition  are,  to  me  at  least,  all  beside  the  mark.  The 
change  wrought  is  (he  ^eater  facility  of  coordination  in 
the  centres  necessarily  involved  in  each  presentation.  The 
slowness  and  delay  of  the  coordinating  activity  of  the  nervous 
formations  upon  sight  of  something  not  seen  before  appear 
to  be  a  much  less  hazardous  hyi>othesis  than  that  of  the  crea- 
tion or  gradual  evolving  of  "  new  sensations."    A  part  of  tlie 
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gradually  evolved  feeling  of  familiarity  with  an  object  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  play  of  associations,  lacking  in  the  first 
case  and  later  gradually  acquired;  this  association  being 
again  a  further  case  of  the  coordinating  actiyity  of  the  various 
nervous  formations.  Perhaps  the  localization  theory  of  brain 
functions  may  have  some  light  for  this  i>sychological  problem. 
Bonnet,  according  to  the  following  (cited  by  Qffner,  Philos. 
Monatsh.y  1892,  8.  407),  propounded  the  same  teaching  as 
Hoffding,  Ward  et  cU. :  ^^Ich  habe  daher  gemuthmasst,  doss 
JungfrdtUiche  Fibem  [aufdie  Seele  nicht  genau  so  toirken^ 
wie  diejenigen,  welche  es  nicht  sind;  und  ich  habe  die  Emp- 
Jindung  der  Neuigkeit  eben  diesem  Ztistande  der  Jungfer- 
schaft  der  empjlndlichen  Fibem  zugeschrieben.^^  **  Die  Emp- 
Jindung  J  die  mil  dieser  mehreren  Nachgiebigkeit  und  Beweg- 
lichkeit  verkniipjt  isfy  macht  die  Erinnerung  (d.  h,  wohl  nur 
jene  eigenthiimhche  Fdrbung  oder  QucUitdt  einer  VorsteUungj 
welche  sie  als  Erinnerung  gegeniiber  der  Wahmehmung  char- 
akterisirt)  aits,  welche  urn  so  lebhaffer  wird,  als  die  Fibem 
nachgebender  oder  beweglicher  weraen.''^ 

4.    Recognition  Objectively  and  Subjectively  Considei^d. 

**  Recognition,''  ^*Wiedererkennen^^  and  ^ ^reconnaissance,^ ^ 
as  at  present  used,  are  ambiguous  terms.  The  objective  and 
the  subjective  considerations  of  the  proceps  are  not  held  apart. 
Hence  arises  an  exemplification  of  the  ^'psychologist's fal- 
lacy," t.  e.,  the  confusion  of  the  standpoint  from  which  a  con- 
ception or  process  is  expounded  with  the  standpoint  at  which 
it  is  experienced.  * 

Objectively  considered,  it  means  that  a  i)erson  may  cognize 
an  object  a  second  time  (re-cognition)  without  being  subject- 
ively aware  that  it  is  a  second  perception  of  the  object.  The 
second  perception  or  presentation  may  be  merely  a  simple 
awareness  of  the  object,  and  yet  be  for  the  thousandth  time 
perceived,  and  i)eroeived  with  the  greatest  of  facility.  For 
the  subject,  however,  it  is  at  the  time  no  proper  recognition. 

Subjectively  considered,  the  true  and  proper  recognition 
to  be  explained  is  the  knowledge  or  consciousness  that  the 
object  in  question  is  again  perceived  or  presented.  It  is 
known-againness. 

According  to  Sully,  Hoffding,  et  al.^  there  is  invariably  in 
recognition  ''  a  recognizing  of  tiie  former  impression."  This 
is  certainly  a  false  description  of  the  facts.  The  affirmation 
of  consciousness  is  not  that  the  former  impression,  but  that 
the  object  J  an  external  reality,  is  again  perceived,  or  is  known 
again.  The  difference  is  all-important.  Probably  prepossessed 

>Cf.  Ward,  Journal  of  Spec.  PhUos.,  1883,  and  James,  ''Principles." 
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and  prejudiced  by  metaphysical  assumptions  of  an  <<  ideal- 
istic "  character,  the  prevaUing  teaching  has  been  that  if  there 
is  a  known-againness  in  recognition,  Oien  it  cannot  be  of  an 
extemsJ  object,  but  of  the  former  perception.  If  the  former 
impression  be  therefore  known  again  or  recognized,  it  must 
necessarily  be  reproduced,  and  when  recognition  was  extended 
to  comprise  the  whole  field  of  perception,  the  former  impres- 
sion must  be  there  also,  and  if  you  cannot  find  it,  it  must  be 
Acre,  but  unconscious !  Ward,  with  more  courage  than  his 
contemporaries  or  predecessors,  goes  still  further,  asserting 
in  his  doctrine  of  the  continuum  (Art.  Psychology,  Enc.  Brit. ) 
that  all  our  presentations,  both  present  and  past,  are  still  in 
consciousness,  though  most  of  them  are  there  subconsciously  I 
(And  note,  the  word  '' subconscious"  does  not  mean  with 
Ward  "  unconscious.") 

Consciousness  in  perception  is  object-awareness ;  in  rec- 
ognition it  is  object-known-againness,  and  not  former- i>ercep- 
tions-known-againness.  Hoffding  himself  unwittingly  ad- 
mits it.  ''A  single  trait  of  a  countenance,  a  color  tone  of  the 
sky,  an  accidentally  heard  word  can  appear  to  us  as  known 
again  (66A:an7t/»recognized)  without  our  being  dble,  or  even 
without  our  Reeling  the  need  of  referring  them  to  definite 
former expertencesXErlebnissey^  {Pst/chologiey  2te  Aufl.  161). 

Let  us  now  take  a  case  of  recognition.  I  i)erceiye  now  this 
book  before  me.  That  is  a  perception.  If  I  had  passed  on 
to  some  other  object  immediately,  there  would  have  been  no 
recognition  of  that  book ;  but  after  the  perception  of  the  book, 
a  fainter  presentation  of  a  i)erson  who  gave  me  that  book 
arose,  although  that  person  was  not  externally  then  present, 
and  on  the  ground  of  tliat  characteristic  I  classified  that 
book  as  known-again. 

I  may  close  my  eyes  and  have  an  idea-presentation  of  that 
same  book.  The  presentation  is  to  me  an  object,  faint  in  its 
colors,  incomplete  in  its  details,  localizable  almost  anywhere 
in  space.  If  I  do  not  notice  those  characteristics,  other 
objects  may  succeed  and  there  will  be  no  known-againness ; 
but  if  I  notice  those  characteristics,  I  may  then  at  once  classify 
that  object  as  being  a  second  time  known. 

I  have,  when  walking  along  the  street,  met  a  i>erson  who  is 
a  stranger  to  me;  I  say  to  myself,!  have  met  him  before, 
although  I  am  otherwise  certain  that  I  never  have.  Upon 
closer  examination,  I  found  a  pleasurable  feeling  which  arose 
through  the  partial  resemblance  of  that  i)erson's  countenance 
with  tiie  countenance  of  one  of  my  friends.  I  believe  that  the 
characteristic  ui>on  which  the  classification  of  known-again- 
ness was  based  was  in  this  case  the  pleasurable  feeling. 

Ctften  I  have  noticed  the  quick  image-presentation  which 
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fveqineatly  follows  immedimtely  after  the  seiiM^preseiitfltkm, 
te  be  the  oharacteristie  which  was  the  starting  point  for  the 
dassiflcation. 

Neither  the  characierisHcs  nor  the  dasgificcUion^  taken  ofofie, 
make  up  recognition^  but  both  together.  The  charaeterUHc 
may  be  varicMey  the  dasrificafion  remains  the  same. 

S    Some  Characteristics. 

1.  Lack  of  liTeliness,  freshness  and  viyidness  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  qualities  of  objects  perceived  or  the  objects 
of  hallncination.  (Hume.)  This  lack  of  freshness,  etc.,  may 
possibly  consist  in  lack  of  details,  or  in  dnller  and  less  strong 
sensations.  ^  I  need  scarcely  add  that  not  only  the  objects  of 
c^itral  excitation,  but  also  the  objects  of  peripheral  excitation 
are  capable  of  being  known-again  or  recognized. 

'Hie  opposite  characteristics,  i.  e.,  liveliness,  freshness, 
vividness,  fixity  of  spatial  localization,  etc.,  are  the  character- 
istics ui>on  which  is  based  the  classification  of  the  object  as 
known,  here  or  //tere,  and  now.  This  is  perception.  Objects 
are  often  perceived  with  these  characteristics  and  are  accord- 
ingly classified  as  perceptions  when  they  are  really  haUucina- 
tions  or  sense-illusions.  At  the  moment  they  are  for  the 
subject  i>erception6,  and  at  the  moment  the  classification 
upon  the  basis  of  certain  characteristics  took  its  normal 
course.  Later  observation  shows  that  the  external  object 
really  was  not  present.  I  believe  that  I  have  experienced 
cases  of  the  opposite  kind,  where  the  object  of  the  peripherally 
excited  presentation  was  given  very  faintly  and  the  classifica- 
tion ensued  of  known-againness. 

2.  Absence  of  definite  spatial  localization.  The  image 
(centrally  excited  presentation)  of  a  friend  may  be  localized 
almost  anywhere  or  anyhow ;  in  the  perception  of  that  friend, 
the  object  is  exceedingly  definite  in  its  localization.  Upon 
this  characteristic,  a  classification  may  follow. 

3.  The  lack  of  i)ersistency,  air  of  freedom  possessed  by 
images  in  contradistinction  to  the  obstinate  steEMdfastness  of 
perceptions.  Through  all  preceding  philosophical  specula- 
tion, there  has  been  an  emphasis  of  this  phenomenon.  In  per- 
ception, they  said,  the  mind  was  more  passive^  the  image  of 
the  outer  object  was  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  mind  was 
more  or  less  determined  ;  while  in  the  idea-world,  there  was 
freedom,  and  free  activi^.    Perception  is  and  has  been  one 

'For  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  may  refer  to  Lotse,^'Meta- 
physik,"  602-IS89;  <«Med.F&yoh.,"  226.  Stumpf,<'Tonp0yoh.,"  Bd.  1,878 
ff.)  Bd.  n,  276  ff.  James,  '^Principles,"  I,  m.  A.  Meinong,  ''Viertel. 
f.  wiss.  Philos."  Xm,  ueber  Begriff  una  Eigensehqften  der  Empfind' 
ungen. 
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of  the  andiort  of  certainty.  ^^Mein  Jdtzi  imd  Hier  ist  der 
leizie  Anaelpunki  fur  alle  Wirklichkeiij  ate)  (Me  Erkenrd- 
nine''  (Lipps,  Orundiaisacheny  8.400).  ^^SonnenJUar  isi 
nur  daa  Sinnliehey  nur  wo  die  SintHichkeit  anfangt^  hori  otter 
Ztoeifel  und  Streit  auf.  Das  Oeheimniss  des  unmitttlharen 
Wisiens  isi  die  Sinnitchkeit "  (Fenerbaoh). 

4.  The  absence  of  masde,  joint  and  other  sensations.  The 
presence  of  some  of  these  in  certain  cases  of  perception  and 
Hie  presence  of  others  in  refleotiony  recollection,  etc.,  ia 
manifest. 

5.  The  sndden  introduction  into  consciousness  of  an  ob- 
ject by  association  of  ideas,  which  object  does  not  in  the  case 
in  question  properly  belong  to  the  object  peroeived,  or  to  its 
present  surroundings.  By  this  it  is  known  that  the  object 
perceived  is  known  again.  According  to  common  parlance, 
in  certain  cases  we  must  have  seen  that  thing  before,  because 
we  know  its  former  surroundings  (K.  B.  Recollection  of  a 
forgotten  word  or  name).  This  characteristic  is  one  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  In  the  Comhill  Mag.^  Vol.  XLI,  p.  427, 
Art. ' 'Illusions  of  Memory,"  there  is  a  reference  to  this:  ''How 
many  have  been  disappointed  in  revisiting  old  scenes  to  find 
the  old,  expected  charm  lacking!  Things  are  not  as  they 
were.  For  instance,  a  person  recalls  a  hill  near  the  home 
of  his  childhood,  and  has  the  conviction  that  it  was  of  great 
height.  On  revisiting  the  place  he  finds  that  the  eminence  ia 
quite  insignificant.  How  can  we  account  for  this  f  For  one 
tiling,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  to  his  undeveloped  childish 
muscles  the  climbing  to  the  top  meant  a  considerable  expend- 
iture of  energy,  to  t^  followed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
man  remembers  these  feelings,  and  unconsciously  reasoning 
by  present  experience,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  walk- 
ing which  would  now  produce  this  sense  of  fatigue,  imagines 
that  the  height  was  vastly  greater  than  it  really  was.  Every- 
body knows  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  impressions  of 
early  life,  as  youth  is  the  period  of  novel  effects,  when  all  the 
world  is  fresh  and  vivid,  and  new  and  striking  impressions 
crowd  in  thickly  on  the  mind.  Who  has  not  felt  an  unpleas- 
ant disenchantment  in  revisiting  some  garden  or  park  that 
seemed  a  wondrous  paradise  to  his  young  eyes  f  Past  idettls, 
rosy  and  fresh,  when  once  more  seen,  take  on  a  gbastiy  hue." 

6.  The  great  rapidity  and  often  surprising  ease  and  quick- 
ness of  the  act  of  i>erceiving,  due  to  preceding  practice, 
dreams,  perception,  etc.  Often  a  second  idea-presentation  of 
the  object  arises  immediately  after  the  perception.  This 
•characteristic  is  certainly  one  of  the  chiefest  in  recognition, 
indnding  of  course  those  cases  of  strange  familiarity  cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article. 
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Dreams  J  fnrepercepiiony  former  thought  ^  all  leave  behind, 
on  the  physiological  side,  dispositions  to  be  excited  again  in . 
the  same  manner,  and  when  a  part  or  parts  of  similar- 
thoughts  again  arise,  there  follow  at  once  the  former  asso- 
ciations. Hence  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  we  judge, 
that  we  have  seen  this  thing  before.  This  has  a  great  practi- 
cal importance  for  the  provinces  of  literary,  scientific  and  art 
criticism.  A  critic  believes  that  the  new  book  which  has  been 
laid  ni>on  his  dissection  table  has  been  already  xesA  by  him ; 
another  believes  even  to  recognize  the  verses  which  he  reads 
for  the  first  time.  Another  knows  beforehand  the  conclusion 
of  a  novel ;  another  again  finds  a  new  philosophical  system 
old  in  all  its  parts — a  thing  easily  understandable.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  Oskar  BlumenthsJ's  ''  Aehnlichkeitsjager,"  who 
hear  in  every  note  of  music  agreements  or  coincidences  with 
well-known  compositions.  Dreams  have  quite  obviously  a 
telling  effect  here. 

Waking  imagination  is  another  source  of  these  ''illusory  " 
recollections.  In  certain  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  and  in. 
the  case  of  the  few  healthy  minds  endowed  with  special  imag- 
inative force,  the  products  of  this  mental  activity  closely 
resemble  dreams  in  their  vividness  and  apparent  actuality. 
When  this  is  the  case,  illusions  of  memory  may  arise  at  once 
just  as  in  the  case  of  dreams.  This  will  happen  more  easily 
when  the  imagination  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  with 
the  same  group  of  ideal  scenes,  i>ersons,  or  events.  To 
Dickens,  as  is  well  known,  his  fictitious  characters  were  for 
the  time  realities,  and  after  he  had  finished  his  story,  their 
forms  and  their  sayings  lingered  with  him,  assuming  the 
aspect  of  personal  recollections. 

Wigan's  case  (**  Duality  of  Mind,''  85  ff.)  is  a  good  exem- 
plification of  the  point  in  question.  <<The  strongest  example 
of  this  delusion  I  ever  recollect  in  my  own  person  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  that  event  formed  in  every  respect 
a  most  extraordinary  psychological  curiosity,  and  afforded 
an  instructive  view  of  the  moral  feelings  pervading  a  whole 
nation  and  showing  themselves  without  restraint  or  disguise. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  in  history  of  so  intense  and  so 
universal  a  sympathy."  After  describing  the  universal  sym- 
pathy and  grief,  its  causes,  and  how  it  infected  everybody, 
he  proceeds  as  follows:  ''I  had  obtained  permission  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  as  one  of  the  lord 
chamberlain's  staff.  Several  disturbed  nights  previous  to 
that  ceremony^  and  the  almost  total  privation  of  rest  on  the 
night  immediately  preceding  it^  had  put  my  mind  into  a  state 
of  hysterical  v'i'ittwilityj  which  was  still  further  increased  by 
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grief  and  by  exhaustion  for  want  offood^  for  between  break- 
fast and  the  hoar  of  interment  at  midnight,  snch  was  the  con- 
fusion in  the  town  of  Windsor  that  no  expenditure  of  money 
could  procure  refreshment. 

'<I  had  been  standing  four  hours,  and  on  taking  my  place  by 
the  side  of  the  coffin,  in  St.  George's  chapel,  was  only  pre- 
vented from  fainting  by  the  interest  of  the  scene.     All  that 
oar  truncated  ceremonies  could  bestow  of  pomp  was  there, 
and  the  exquisite  music  produced  a  sort  of  hallucination. 
Suddenly,  after  the  pathetic  ''Miserere"  of  Mozart,  the  music 
ceased,  and  there  was  an  absolute  silence.    The  coffin,  which 
was  placed  on  a  kind  of  altar  covered  with  black  cloth  (united 
to  the  black  cloth  which  covered  the  pavement),  sank  down 
so  slowly  through  the  floor  that  it  was  only  in  measuring  its 
progress  by  some  brilliant  object  beyond  it  that  any  motion 
could  be  perceived.    I  had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  torpid  reverie^ 
when  I  was  recalled  to  consciousness   by  a  paroxysm  of 
violent  grief  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  husband  as  his  eye 
suddenly  caught  the  coffin  sinking  into  its  black  grave  formed 
by  the  inverted  covering  of  the  altar.    In  an  instant  I  felt  not 
merely  an  impression^  but  a  conviction,  that  I  had  seen  the 
whole  scene  before  on  some  former  occasion,  and  had  heard  even 
the  very  words  addressed  to  myself  by  Sir  George  Naylor.'' 

I  have  italicized  certain  lines  of  this  well-delineated  case, 
lines  which  indicate,  along  with  other  points  brought  out  in 
this  essay,  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 

Lalande  (*'Sur  les  paramnesies,"  Rev.  Philos.,  XXXVI, 
485-497)  rightly  remarks  that  the  paramnesia  can  possiby  be 
produced  by  the  very  peculiar  and  almost  indefinable  acceler- 
ation of  speed  which  t^e  perception  at  the  moment  takes  on. 
Before  r^ing  this  and  since,  I  have  endeavored  to  study 
carefully  every  instance  in  my  own  experience  of  this  feeling 
of  strange  familiarity  often  displayed  in  recognition,  and  I 
find  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  peculiar  acceleration  as  the 
chief  characteristic,  together  with  a  rapid  second  idea-presen- 
tation of  the  object  perceived.  Persons  in  a  low,  nervous 
state  of  health,  and  others  afflicted  witix  epileptic  tendencies, 
are  often  subject  to  this  feeling,  because  of  the  unforeseen,  un- 
looked-for rapidity  of  the  nervous  impulses  underlying  many 
of  their  perceptions.  Arbitrary,  involuntary,  impnlsive  nerve 
movements  are  thus  the  primary  causes  of  these  phenomena. 
The  patient  acts  as  usual  in  classifying  the  phenomena  as 
familiar  and  known-again ;  the  mechanism  is,  however,  acting 
unusually. 

Vivid  dreams  leave  their  strong  after-effect  upon  our  wak- 
ing thoughts.  How  hard  it  is  sometimes  to  shake  off  the 
impression  left  by  a  vivid  dream  ttiat  a  dead  friend  has 
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retomed  to  life  1  During  the  day  that  follovi  the  dnam,  we 
have  at  intermitteat  moments  something  like  an  assaranoe 
that  we  have  snrely  seen  the  departed  one ;  and  thoagh  the 
impression  is  immediately  corrected  by  reflection,  it  tends  to 
revive  within  ns  with  a  strange  pertinacity.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  onr  dreams  are  thas,  to  a  lai^  extent,  answer- 
able for  the  sense  of  familiarity  that  we  sometimes  experience 
in  visiting  a  new  locality,  or  in  seeing  a  new  face. 

Althoogh  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  time  calcnlatlona, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following  from  Oliver  Wenddl 
Holmes  in  his  essay,  "  Bread  and  the  Newspaper  ":  "When 
any  startling  piece  of  war  news  comes,  it  keeps  repeating 
iteelt  in  oar  minds  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  The  same  trains 
of  thonght  go  tramping  ronnd  in  circle  throagh  the  brain, 
like  the  sapemamerarieB  that  make  ap  the  grand  army  of  a 
stage  show.  Now,  it  a  thonght  goes  ronnd  through  the  brain 
a  thonsand  times  in  a  day,  it  will  have  worn  as  deep  a  track 
as  one  which  has  passed  through  it  once  a  week  for  twenty 
years.  This  acconnts  for  the  ages  we  seem  to  have  lived 
since  the  twelfth  of  April  last,  and,  to  state  it  more  generally, 
for  that  ex  post  facto  operation  of  a  great  calamity,  or  any 
very  powerful  impression,  which  we  onoe  illustrated  by  the 
image  of  a  stain  spreading  backwards  from  the  leaf  of  lite 
open  before  us  through  all  those  which  we  have  already 
turned." 

7.  Frequently,  after  an  object  has  been  quickly  perceived, 
there  arises  a  feeling  of  hindrance,  where  some  expected 
associated  presentations  do  not  arrive.  Hnghliuge-Jackson 
("On  Intellectual  Aura,"  Brain.  1889, 179  fi.)  says  in  this 
connection,  "I  have  been  struck  by  certain  non-associations." 
And  James  ("Principles,"  1, 252  and  673  ff.)  writes  :  "There 
are  cases  where  too  many  paths,  leading  to  too  diverse  asso- 
ciates, block  each  other's  way,  and  all  that  the  mind  gets 
along  with  Ha  object  is  a  fringe  of  felt  familiarity  or  sense 
that  there  are  associates.  A  similar  result  comes  about 
when  a  definite  setting  is  only  naaceutly  aronsed.  We  then 
feel  that  we  have  seen  the  object  already,  but  when  or  where 
we  cannot  say,  though  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  saying  It.  That  nascent  cerebral  excitations  can 
afiect  conscioasness  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  the  imminence  of 

.i_^^  _i:-i.  ... ixoitations  would  make  us  definitely  feel, 

t  happens  when  we  seek  to  remember  a 
t)  trembles  on  the  verge,  but  does  not 
tingling  and  trembling  of  unrecovered 
lumbraof  recognition  that  may  surround 
make  it  seem  familiar,  thoagh  we  know 
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8.  Often  a  feeling  of  pleasure  upon  perception  of  an  object, 
the  cause  of  the  pleasure  being  hardly  known. 

These  characteristics  are  not  supiK)sed  to  be  completely 
enumerated,  nor  given  in  the  order  of  their  imiK)rtanoe.  In 
themselves  they  are  not  recognition.  Moreover,  an  object 
may  be  perceived  and  anyone  of  these  characters  may  x>ossi- 
bly  accompany  that  perception,  but  that  will  not  constitute  a 
recognition.     There  must  be  a  classification  as  known-again. 

6.     The  Classification. 

At  some  early  period  in  life  there  arose  the  distinction  be- 
tween perceptions  and  centrally  excited  presentations,  or  what 
are  generally  called  ideas.  If  the  child's  environment  had 
always  been  the  objects  a,  &,  c,  d  and  e,  there  would  have 
arisen  invariably  the  concomitant  x>erceptions  a,  &,  c,  d  and  e ; 
but  the  case  not  being  so,  the  time  comes  when  the  child's 
brain  becomes  so  formed  that  upon  perception  of  a,  &,  there 
may  be  absence  of  the  external  realities  c,  d  and  e,  the  child, 
however,  because  of  its  already  formed  association-paths, 
having  the  images  or  ideas  of  c,  d  and  e.  Gradually  it  learns 
to  know  that  when  it  has  certain  characteristically  formed 
presentations,  faint,  dim,  etc.,  there  are  no  corresponding 
external  realities.  There  arises  a  classification  of  presenta- 
tions. The  ideas,  like  the  perceptual  presentations,  are 
simply  object-knowledge;  when  their  characteristics  are 
noticed  and  the  presentations  classified,  there  arises  a  dis- 
tinction. Some  fresh,  full,  vivid,  steady  in  their  spatial 
localization,  etc.,  are  called  objects  present;  others,  with  the 
opposite  characteristics,  are  called  objects  known-again. 
This,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  a  simple  classification,  like  that 
of  certain  sensations,  into  color  sensations  and  sound  sensa- 
tions. 

I  emphasize  the  point  again :  it  is  not  a  classification  of 
perceptions  present  and  perceptions  known-again;  it  is  objects 
present  and  objects  known-again.  This  confusion  has  caused 
volumes  of  error  and  misconception.  Perceptions,  when  they 
once  pass  out  of  consciousness,  are  never  known  again,  for 
they  no  longer  exist.  Eecognition  has  appeared  a  very  mys- 
terious thing  because  of  this  fundamental  error. 
'  Prof.  James  (*' Principles,"  I,  648)  writes:  ''Memory 
prox>er,  or  secondary  memory  as  it  might  be  styled,  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  former  state  of  mind,  after  it  has  already  once 
dropx>ed  from  consciousness ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
an  event  or  fact  of  which,  meantime,  we  have  not  been  think- 
ing, with  the  additional  consciousness  that  we  have  thought  or 
experienced  it  before.^-  As  the  facts  appear  to  me,  there  is 
no  alternative  here  at  all.    The  first  part  of  the  statement  is 
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absolutely  incorrect.  An  act  of  memory  is  not  correctly  de- 
scribed by  saying  that  it  is  knowledge  of  a  former  state  of 
mind.  The  former  state  of  mind  is  irremediably  gone  for- 
ever, and  it  we  can  never  know  again.  The  object^  however, 
of  which  it  was  a  knowledge  can  be  known  again,  and  that  is 
the  testimony  of  conscionsness.  James  qaotes  Ladd  as  say- 
ing (**Physiol.  Psych.,*'  Pt.  11,  chap,  x)  :  **It  is  a  fact  of  con- 
scionsness on  which  all  x>ossibility  of  connected  experience 
and  of  recorded  and  cnmnlative  human  knowledge  is  dex>end- 
ent  that  certain  phases  or  products  of  conscionsness  appear 
with  a  claim  to  «/and /or  (to  represent)  past  experiences  to 
which  they  are  regarded  as  in  some  respect  similar.  It  is 
this  peculiar  claim  in  conscionsness  which  constitutes  the 
essence  of  an  act  of  memory,"  and  asks  why,  instead  of  the 
italicized  words  ^'to  stand  for  (to  represent)."  Ladd  should 
not  use  the  word  ''  know,"  thus  implying  that  one  can  know 
our  past  exx>eriences.  James'  final  dictum  is  that  '<  the  past 
is  known,"  and  that  ''the  straightest  and  shortest  way  of 
saying  it  is  the  best"  (p.  689) —  certainly  a  suicidal  policy  if 
it  denies  the  facts. 

Ladd  8X>eaks  of  ''that  x>eculiar  and  mysterious  actus  of  the 
mind,  connecting  its  present  and  its  past,  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  memory."  A  Gordian  knot,  truly,  if  the  facts 
were  such  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  Thejpo^^  feelings 
and  experiences  no  longer  exist,  and  they  are  hence  no  longer 
"  connected  "  by  "  that  i>eculiar  and  mysterious  actus  of  the 
mind,"  nor  does  consciousness  assert  that  the  past  exx>eri- 
ences  are  known  or  are  connected  with  the  present  experi- 
ences. Centi*ally  excited  presentations  of  objects  once  x>er- 
ceived  may  arise,  but  they  are  not  the  past  exx>eriences  or 
knowledge  of  past  experiences.  They  are  a  re-knowing  of 
the  same  object.  For  the  person  concerned,  they  become 
memories  by  a  classification  tosed  ux>on  certain  characteristics. 

What  is  meant,  it  may  be  asked,  by  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  "referring  a  fact  to  the  past"t  I  have  a  remem- 
brance now  of  sitting  at  the  window  yesterday  and  looking  at 
a  funeral  passing  slowly  down  the  street.  Jn  this  act  of 
memory  I  do  not  "  know  the  past,"  as  affirmed  by  Ladd, 
James,  et  ah;  there  are,  on  ttie  contrary,  visual  presenta- 
tions of  myself  sitting  at  the  window,  the  street  and  the  long 
line  of  passing  carriages.  Similar  presentations  to  those  of 
yesterday  i>ass  through  my  mind.  There  then  follow  knowl- 
edge of  certain  characteristics  and  the  classification.  The 
"  herring  a  fact  to  the  past "  would  then  mean  the  thinking 
or  presentation  of  that  object,  fact,  or  event  with  the  objects 
and  events  associated  with  it  and  the  classification  as  known- 
again. 
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Farthermore,  the  introdaction  of  associated  objects,  as  de* 
scribed  in  the  fifth  characteristic,  does  not  of  itself  constitute 
memory,  nor  is  it  always  an  integral  part  of  memory. 
Christian  Wolf  {Psychologia  Empirica,  S.  174,  qaoted  by 
James)  writes:  *' Suppose  you  have  seen  Mevius  in  the 
temple,  but  now  afresh  in  Titus'  house.  I  say  you  recognize 
Mevius,  that  is,  are  conscious  of  having  seen  him  before,  be- 
cause, although  now  you  perceive  him  with  your  senses  along 
with  Titus'  house,  your  imagination  produces  an  image  of 
him  along  with  one  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  acts  of  your  own 
mind  reflecting  on  Mevius  in  the  temple.  Hence  the  idea  of 
Mevius  which  is  reproduced  in  sense  is  contained  in  another 
series  of  perceptions  than  that  which  formerly  contained  it, 
and  this  difference  is  the  reason  why  we  are  conscious  of 

having  had  it  before For  whilst  now  you  see 

Mevins  in  the  house  of  Titus,  your  imagination  places  him  in 
tlie  temple,  and  renders  you  conscious  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  you  found  in  yourself  when  you  beheld  him  there.  By 
this  you  know  that  you  have  seen  him  before,  that  is,  you 
recognize  him.  But  you  recognize  him  because  his  idea  is 
now  contained  in  another  series  of  perceptions  from  that  in 
which  you  first  saw  him."  This  describes  rather  well  one  of 
the  grounds  or  characteristics  upon  which  the  classification 
is  based,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  recognition.  James  writes  (p. 
657)  :  **It  is  the  setting  of  the  idea,  when  it  recurs,  which 
makes  us  conscious  of  it  as  past."  The  following  statement 
is,  however,  not  wholly  correct:  *' The  only  hypothesis,  in 
short,  to  which  the  facts  of  inward  experience  give  counte- 
nance is  that  the  brain-tracts  excited  by  the  event  proper y  and 
those  excited  in  its  recall^  are  in  part  different  from  each 
other.  If  we  could  revive  the  past  event  without  any  asso- 
ciates, we  should  exclude  the  possibility  of  memory,  and 
simply  dream  that  we  were  undergoing  the  experience  as  if 
for  the  first  time." 

The  added  or  differing  associates  in  themselves  are  no 
memory.  They  are  like  the  object  proper,  simply  further 
object-consciousness.  They  may,  however,  act  as  one  of  the 
characterization-causes  of  the  ensuing  classification. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  in  recognition 
no  '^  identification  of  the  past  impression  with  the  present 
one."  We  do  not  x>erceive  the  '<  sameness,  similarity  and 
identity"  of  the  two.  Becognition  can  take  place  without  a 
second  presentation  of  the  same  object,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  where  the  characteristic  upon  which  the  classification 
is  based  may  be  in  certain  cases  only  the  acceleration  of  the 
perception,  or  the  faintness  of  the  idea-presentation,  or  an 
accompanying  pleasure-feeling.     There  would  be  in  these 
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cases  of  recognitdon  no  comparison  of  present  impression 
with  past  ones  at  all.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  latter  part 
of  Stnmpf's  statement  is  not  tme.  ^^Die  vielen  neueren 
Untersuchungen  aber  das  ^Wiedererkennen'  beachten  nicht 
eine  Mehrdeutigkeit  des  Ausdruckes.  Zutoeilen  bedeutet  es 
nur  ^'witderholtea  Erkennen^  und  dann  invclvirt  der  AM 
keine  Vergleichung,  In  anderen  Fallen  bedeutet  er  ^Erkennt- 
nis8  der  Oleichheit  oder  gar  der  realen  Identitdt  eines  Oegen- 
wdrtigen  mit  einem  Vergangenen*  und  dann  involvirt  er 
naturlicheine  Fergr^etc/tMnjr"  (*<Tonpsychologie,''  Bd.  II,  S.  7). 

Moreover,  we  can  never  be  absolutely  sure  that  our  classi- 
fication of  an  object  as  known-again  is  absolately  correct. 
The  characteristic  may  attach  itself  to  certain  presentations 
to  which  it  normally  or  usually  does  not  belong.  Hence 
arise  our  illusions  of  recognition.  The  robber  disapi>ears 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  leaving  some  footprints  be- 
hind him ;  bring  the  robber  back,  compare  the  prints  with 
the  robber's  boots,  and  we  may  have  a  moral  certainty  that 
we  have  the  same  robber.  In  the  case  of  recognition  we  can 
never  bring  back  the  former  impression. 

Thus  we  return  to  our  starting  point,  the  strange  sense  of 
familiarity  and  the  phenomena  of  paramnesia.  These  phe- 
nomena of  familiarity  and  paramnesia  are  certainly  cases  of 
the  general  process  of  recognition,  and  are  to  be  explained  in 
the  same  manner.  They  are  parts  of  a  general  whole.  The 
names  given  to  these  phenomena  are  many,  as,  for  instance, 
**  double  memory,"  < 'dreamy  states,"  * 'preternatural  present- 
iments," ''mental  mirages  or  Empfindungsspiegelung^^^ 
"reminiscence,"  "pseudo- reminiscences,"  and  the  "inde- 
scribable been-here- before  feeling"  of  daily  life.^  They 
occur  in  both  our  normal  and  abnormal  life,  although  they 
probably  occur  more  frequently  as  pathological  cases.  It  is 
certainly  not  uncommon  among  the  epileptic,^  and  cases  are 
reported  in  other  forms  of  insanity.  It  is  also  very  often 
connected  with  a  fatigued  and  wearied  state  of  the  bodily 
system.  Dreams,  whether  the  "  half -dream  conditions"  de- 
scribed above,  or  day-dreams,  or  reveries,  or  the  dreams  of 
sleep,  give  rise  very  often  to  one  or  more  or  similar  charac- 
teristics (as  described  above)  upon  which  the  classification  is 
founded.  Preperceptional  mental  activity  and  that  kind  of 
mental  presentation  often  called  "unconscious"  because 
unaccompanied  by  attention,  give  rise  to  one  or  more  of 
the  characteristics.    Thus  in  the  case  of  Wigan,  cited  above, 

^  For  literature  and  cases,  see  Prof.  W.  H.  Burnham  in  this  Joub- 
NAI-.  Vol.  n,  pp.  439-464. 

s  See  HugnungB-Jackson,  "  Intellectual  Aura,"  Brainy  July,  1888; 
Neumann,  ^'Lehrbuch  der  Fsychiatrie,"  S.  112,  and  others. 
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and  which  deserves  earef al  stady,  there  were  plainly  several 
of  these  factors  at  work.>Jn  oar  general  normal  life,  onr 
dreams  may  have  been  very  vivid,  bnt,  perhaps,  in  our  daily 
life  forgotten,  crowded  ont  by  the  stress  and  strain  of  other 
things.  In  a  moment  of  fatigne  or  weariness,  when  the  bodily 
tension  and  normal  coordinated  strain  are  loosened,  the  ner- 
vous impulses  may  be  more  jerky  and,  so  to  speak,  more 
unaccountable.  There  then  arises  suddenly,  by  the  machinery 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  a  vivid  and  belief-compelling  idea- 
presentation  or  a  warm  feeling  of  pleasure,  which  really  has 
no  connection  with  the  perceived  object  j^,  which  is  not  given 
by  the  context  of  surrounding  objects.  Upon  this  character- 
istic there  immediately  arises  the  classification  of  known- 
againness.  These  unforeseen,  unlooked-for  associates  are  apt 
especially  to  come  to  the  fiont  in  the  approach  to  and  in 
great  nervous  disorganization,  as  in  cases  of  fatigue,  weari- 
ness, epilepsy,  dementia  paralytica^  *  etc.  Hence  it  is  that  it 
is  sometimes  a  characteristic  for  the  physician's  prognosis 
and  diagnosis  of  these  diseases.  Apropos  of  this  I  may  cite 
from  Burnham  {loc.  cit,,  pp.  442-4)  :  **Kraepelin  cites  two 
cases  of  epilepsy  where  the  patient  had  this  form  of  param- 
nesia. Hughlings- Jackson  has  reported  several  cases  where, 
in  the  intellectual  aura'  or  '  dreamy  state,'  false  memories 
occurred.  One  of  the  most  imi>ortant  of  his  cases  is  that  of 
a  highly  educated  physician  who  is  subject  to  attacks  of  petit 
mat  and  haut  maL  In  his  report  of  his  own  ease  this  gentle- 
man mentions  illusions  of  memory  in  the  initial  stages,  both 
of  petifs  maux  and  hauts  maux.  Speaking  of  his  mental  con- 
dition in  the  former,  he  says :  *  In  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  central  feature  has  been  mental  and  has  been  a  feeling  of 
recollection,  i.  e.,  of  realizing  that  what  is  occupying  the 
attention  is  what  has  occupied  it  before,  and  indeed  has  been 
familiar,  but  has  been  for  a  time  forgotten,  and  now  is  recov- 
ered with  a  slight  sense  of  satisfaction,  as  if  it  had  been 
sought  for.  My  normal  memory  is  bad,  and  a  similar  but 
much  fainter  feeing  of  sudden  recollection  of  a  forgotten  fact 
is  familiar.  But  in  the  abnormal  states,  the  recollection  is 
much  more  instantaneous,  much  more  absorbing,  more  vivid, 
and,  for  the  moment,  more  satisfactory,  as  filling  up  a  void, 
which  I  imagine  at  the  time  I  had  previously  in  vain  sought 
to  fill.  At  the  same  time,  or,  x>erhaps  I  should  say  more 
accurately,  in  immediate  sequence,  I  am  dimly  aware  that 
the  recollection  is  fictitious,  and  my  state  abnormal.' 

<^In  another  case  reported  by  Ferrier,  a  woman  had  attacks 

*Kraepelin  found  simple  paramnesia  a  very  characteristic  accom- 
paniment of  dementia  paraXytUia,  Archiv  /.  Biyc^.,  Bd.  XVH  and 
XVHI,  Ueber  EHnnerungtfdlsehungen, 
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of  le  petit  mal  that  were  divided  into  three  distinct  stages,  of 
which  '  the  first  stage  is  a  dreamy  state  or  reminiscence,  in 
which  everything  around  her  seems  familiar  or  to  have 
happened  before.' 

''Several  years  ago,  another  physician,  subject  to  attacks  of 
epilepsy,  suggested  that  this  form  of  paramnesia  might  serve 
as  prognostic  of  epilepsy.  In  his  own  case  he  came  to  treat 
the  experience  'as  an  indication  for  immediate  rest  and  treat- 
ment.' Apropos  of  this  case  Hughlings- Jackson  says:  'I 
should  never,  in  spite  of  Quaeren's  case,  diagnose  epilepsy 
from  the  paroxysmal  occurrence  of  '  reminiscence '  without 
other  symptoms,  although  I  should  suspect  epilepsy  if  that 
super-positive  mental  state  began  to  occur  very  frequently, 
and  should  treat  the  patient  according  to  these  suspicions 
were  I  consulted  for  it.'  He  emphasizes,  however,  the  ad- 
vantage of  noting  this  phenomenon  as  a  possible  symptom  of 
epilepsy." 

Probably  the  larger  part  of  the  cases  of  paramnesia  reported 
have  been  epileptics.  Jensen  reports  the  case  of  a  patient 
complaining  to  him,  '*  Doctor,  I  feel  so  very  strange  today. 
When  I  stand  now  like  this  and  look  at  you,  then  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  you  had  stood  there  once  before,  and  as  if  everything 
had  been  just  the  same,  and  as  if  I  knew  what  was  coming ; 
and  when  I  think  about  it,  I  get  so  frightened  (schucherichy 
a  word  used  by  the  patient  to  designate  the  attacks) ,  and  I  go 
back  and  turn  around ;  and  when  it  is  over,  the  whole  thing 
seems  so  ridiculous — and  it  has  been  so  all  the  time  to-day — 
I  don't  know  what  ails  me."  On  finishing  these  words  the 
patient  immediately  had  an  attack.^ 

In  normal  life  this  recognition* illusion  is  immediately  cor. 
rected.  The  association  paths  are  traversed  by  nervous 
impulses  in  the  customary  way.  In  the  abnormal  state  of 
weariness,  epilepsy,  etc.,  the  impulses  are  unusually  rapid 
and  freaky,  if  I  may  use  the  word.  There  is  a  nervous  jer- 
kiness  which  produces  unwonted,  unlooked-for  associates. 
Hence  arise  those  characteristics  mentioned  above  in  unusual 
or  abnormal  association  with  the  perceived  objects.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  patient's  nervous  system 
whether  and  how  soon  the  illusion  will  be  corrected.  In 
dreams,  which  may  be  designated  pathological  associational 
mental  life,  the  illusion  is  seldom  corrected,  the  normal  asso- 
ciations of  the  wide-awake  life  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
thus  leaving  the  nervous  impulses  to  a  sort  of  arbitrary  play. 
In  cases  of  acute  paramnesia,  it  is  impossible  often  to  cure  the 
patients  of  their  delusions. 

^  Vide  Burnham,  loo.  oit.,  p.  459. 
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The  ease  and  quickness  of  these  cases  of  recognition  have 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  my  experiences.  The  rapidity 
with  which  an  object  has  been  perceived,  and  the  surprising 
immediacy  and  celerity  with  which  the  same  object,  or  some 
^apparent  associate,  arises  at  once  after  the  perception  of  the 
object,  have  been  to  me,  at  least,  the  chief  and  most  frequently 
occurring  characteristics  upon  which  the  classification  has 
been  based.  I  speak  now  esx>ecially  of  the  abnormal  cases  of 
recognition,  i,  e.,  those  of  paramnesia.  This  again  finds  its 
easiest  explanation  in  unusual  excitability,  irritability  and 
jerkiness  of  movement  in  the  central  nervous  impulses,  in- 
volved in  the  machinery  of  the  association  of  ideas.  Prof. 
Bumham  (Joe.  ctt.,  p.  447  in  a  note)  writes  that  ^'a  fellow- 
student  of  psychology  .  .  .  has  often  observed  this  form 
of  illusion  in  his  own  dreams,  and  thinks  they  generally 
occur  in  morning  dreams.  The  over-rested  condition  of  the 
nerve  centres  may,  he  thinks,  explain  this  phenomenon. 
When  we  see  a  strange  object,  its  unfamiliar  aspect  is  largely 
•due  to  the  difficulty  we  find  in  apperceiving  its  characteristics. 
The  process  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  thing  consists  in 
making  the  act  of  apperception  easy.  Hence,  when  the  brain 
centres  are  over-rested,  the  apperception  of  a  strange  scene 
may  be  so  easy  that  the  aspect  of  the  scene  will  be  familiar. 
The  fact  observed  by  Anjel  that  this  illusion  is  apt  to  occur 
in  conditions  of  fatigue,  does  not  necessarily  conflict  with  this 
-explanation.  In  the  cases  observed  there  may  have  been  an 
abnormal  ease  of  apperception  due  to  hyperesthesia  induced 
by  the  fatigue.  It  may  be  added  that  Bonatelli  thinks  that 
illusions  of  memory  occur  in  states  of  unusual  nervous  irrita- 
bility. Such,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  condition  in  vivid 
dreams,  and  in  the  unusual  circumstances  of  journeys  and 
the  like.'' 
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I.— NEUROLOGICAL. 

Experimental  DeaenertUiona  FoUotoing  Unilateral  Lesions  of  the  Cortex 
Cerebri  in  the  Bonnet  Monkey  (Maeacus  Sinicua).  E.  Lindon 
Mbllus,  M.  D.    Proc.  Royal  Soc,  LVIII,  pp.  206-14.    1895. 

Physiologically,  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  cortex,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  do  more  than  follow  out  a  few  of  the  main  lines  of  relation 
between  the  cortex  and  the  muscular  system.  By  cutting  away  the 
cortex  and  applying  the  stimulus  to  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiate 
of  internal  capsule  or  to  the  columns  of  the  medulla  or  spinal  cord, 
this  method  has  also  succeeded  in  tracing,  after  a  fashion,  the 
paths  of  motor  fibres  through  different  levels  of  the  central  axis. 
At  best,  however,  results  of  this  method  lack  precision.  The  ana- 
tomical method,  depending  on  degenerations  following  a  lesion, 
especially  as  now  developed  by  March!,  has  made  it  possible  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  nerve  fibres  with  great  accuracy.  The  present 
research  has  for  its  obiect  to  trace  by  Marchi's  method  all  the  fibres 
which  arise  in  a  small  region  of  the  cortex  to  their  destinations 
in  the  cerebrum,  medulla  and  spinal  cord. 

Fourteen  successful  operations  are  recorded,  of  which  three  are 
lesions  of  the  hallux  centre,  four  of  the  thumb  centre  and  seven  of 
four  different  centres  in  the  facial  area.  These  centres  were  first 
located  by  stimulation,  and  then  a  portion  of  the  cortex,  about 
16  sq.  mm.,  was  cut  out  to  its  full  depth.  Each  class  of  experi- 
mento  is  treated  by  itself  in  detail  with  the  comparison  of  the  re- 
sults of  each  experiment  in  the  class.  For  these  details  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  original  paper.  The  more  striking  general  results 
of  the  entire  series  of  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

FVom  the  lesion  as  a  centre,  degenerated  fibres  spray  out  in  all 
directions  to  associated  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere.  These 
decrease  quite  uniformly  in  number  with  the  distance  from  the 
lesion  and  do  not  cover  so  large  a  region  as  might  be  expected 
from  current  ideas  regarding  association  fibres.  For  the  above 
lesions  they  are  confined  to  the  central  convolutions.  In  harmonv 
with  the  observation  of  Bevan  Lewis,  that  the  cells  of  the  fourth 
layer  are  large  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  motor  areas  and  small 
in  those  farther  down  toward  the  base  of  the  brain.  Melius  finds 
that  the  fibres  that  pass  down  are  fine,  while  those  that  pass  upward 
from  the  lesion  are  coarser.  According  to  the  individual  lesion,, 
either  fine  fibres  or  both  fine  and  coarse  fibres  pass  through  the 
corpus  callosum.  or  posterior  commissure,  to  distnbute  themselves 
over  an  area  in  the  other  hemisphere  very  similar  in  outline  to  the 
area  of  deeenerated  fibres  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  To  fAve  the 
course  of  me  degenerated  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule,  wmch  is  of 
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especial  importance,  I  will  quote  from  the  author's  summary.  He 
says:  **  All  the  degenerated  pyramidal  fibres  from  the  hallux  and 
thumb  lesions  were  found  to  enter  the  capsule  at  or  near  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  while  the  corresponding  fibres  from  the  facial 
lesions  entered  the  capsule  at  or  near  the  anterior  extremity,  and 
the  former  were  displaced  forward  and  the  latter  backward  until  in 
the  lower  levels  of  the  capsule  they  all  found  a  place  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  posterior  limb.  It  is  also  shown  that  a  line  can  be 
drawn  from  uie  fissure  of  Sylvius  upward,  so  dividing  the  motor 
area  into  two  parts  that  all  the  facial  lesions  from  which  fibres  en- 
ter the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  would  be  in  the  anterior 
division,  and  all  the  hallux  and  thumb  lesions  from  which  fibres 
enter  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  would  be  in  the  posterior 
division.  In  the  movement  of  the  facial  fibres  backwards  between 
the  upper  and  lower  levels  of  the  capsule,  they  would  necessarily, 
at  some  level,  envelope  the  genu,  which  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  always  been  described  as  occupying  that  position. 
These  results  correspond  closely  with  those  obtained  bv  Beevor 
and  Horselev  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  internal  capsule  in  the 
same  animal.  As  to  the  further  course  of  the  degenerated  fibres,  a 
large  part  of  the  fine  fibres  can  be  traced  into  the  outer  surface  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  farther  down,  coarse  fibres,  which  resem- 
ble in  size  and  position  true  pyramidal  fibres,  pass  as  far  as  can  be 
determined  into  the  subatantia  nigra.  These  fibres  going  to  the 
8ub8tantia  nigra,  moreover,  about  equal  in  number  those  passing 
down  in  the  pyramids.  In  three  of  the  facial  lesions  and  in  one 
thumb  lesion,  no  other  degeneration  can  be  traced  in  the  internal 
capsule  than  the  stream  of  chiefly  fine  fibres  to  the  thalamus  and 
that  of  coarse  fibers  to  the  substantia  niara,  no  connection  being 
demonstrable  between  the  cortex  and  the  facial  nuclei  or  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  cord.  In  all  the  other  experiments,  however,^ 
these  relations  are  manifest. 

A  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  subject  of  bilateral  con- 
trol of  the  spinal  cord  by  each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated for  the  first  time  in  the  monkey,  though  formerly  shown 
to  exist  in  the  dog  by  Muratoff.  Sherrington  had  noticed  degener- 
ated fibres  in  both  crossed  pyramidal  tracts,  and  advanced  the 
rather  clumsy  theory  that  after  decussating  in  the  medulla,  these 
fibres  recrossed  at  lower  levels  of  the  cord.  The  fact  is  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  fibres  may  remain  upon  the  side  of  their 
cerebral  origin  not  only  in  the  anterior,  but  in  the  lateral  pyramidal 
tract.  Whether  these  finally  cross  at  their  terminations  in  the 
cord,  as  do  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract,  is  not  stated. 

Another  peculiar  result  found  in  taree  of  the  facial  lesions  is  de- 
generation in  the  internal  capsule  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion. 
All  the  lesions  were  made  in  the  left  hemisphere,  and  in  these 
three  cases  the  degeneration  in  the  right  capsule  varied  from  one 
half  to  fully  as  much  as  occurred  in  the  left  capsule.  The  only  way 
this  could  be  accounted  for  on  modern  theories  of  degeneration 
would  seem  to  be  that  these  fibres  crossed  in  the  corpus  callosum 
and  passed  down  in  the  opposite  capsule.  As  this  cannot  be  shown 
to  occur  in  the  specimens,  the  fact  must  be  left  for  the  present  un- 
explained. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Melius,  the  writer  has  seen  the  specimens 
and  photographs  from  them  and  can  testify  that  the  above  points 
are  aemonstrated  in  the  most  precise  manner  possible.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  further  work  along  tnis  line  which  Dr. 
Melius  is  undertaking  will  continue  to  yield  most  important  results. 

C.  F.  H. 
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Experimental  Researches  into  the  Function  of  the  Cerebellum.  J.  S. 
RisiEN  Russell.  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.,  1894,  II,  pp.  819-61,  11 
Figs,  in  text. 

Degenerations  Consequent  on  Ejmerimental  Lesions  of  the  Cerebellum, 
J.  S.  RisiEN  Russell  and  A.  W.  Campbell.  Brit.  Med.  J., 
Lond.,  1894,  n,  640-42;  also,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  LVI,  303-5.     1896. 

A  CUnical  Study  of  a  Cyst  of  the  Cerebellum;  Weakness  of  Spinal 
Muscles;  Death  from  Failure  of  Respiration,  J.  S.  Risien  KUS- 
SBLL  with  J.  HuGHLiNGS  Jackson.  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Lond., 
1894, 1,  pp.  393-5. 

The  Valus  of  Experimental  Evidence  in  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of 
the  Cerebellum.  J.  S.  Risien  Russell.  Brit.  Med.  J.,  Lond.,  1895, 
I,  pp.  1079-82. 

Defective  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  in  a  Cat.  J.  S. 
Risien  Russell.    Brain,  1895,  Lond.,  pp.  37-53, 10  Figs. 

The  cerebellum  has  been  studied  since  Saucerotte  with  ever  con- 
fusing and  indefinite  results.  And  it  is  only  within  the  last  two 
years  that  sufficient  light  as  to  its  varied  functions  has  been  gained 
to  place  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  within  the  field  of  practical  oper- 
ative surgery.  Much  of  the  final  work  to  this  end  has  been  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  Russell,  and  is  outlined  in  the  above  papers. 

We  are  first  treated  to  a  brief  review  of  the  literature,  including 
the  recent  work  of  Luciani,  and  from  this  is  clearly  seen  the  neces- 
sity of  focussing  experiment  on  the  following  seven  points:  1, 
^'Whether  each  lateral  half  of  the  cerebellum  is  capable  of  acting 
independently,  or  whether  it  is  necessary  for  the  connections  be- 
tween the  two  halves  to  be  intact,  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the 
organ  should  be  properly  performed."  2.  **  If  impulses  pass  from 
one  side  of  the  organ  to  the  other  before  thev  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebrum  or  spinal  cord."  3.  **  What  is  the  nature  of  the  im- 
pairment of  movement  which  results  when  portions  of  the  organ 
are  removed  ?"  4.  "What  relationship  exists  between  one-half  of 
the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  what  is  its  probable  nature  ?"  5.  '*  Whether  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cerebellum  is  related  mainly  to  one  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  to  the 
opposite  side,  or  to  both,  and  what  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
is."  6.  '*  What  symptoms  resulting  from  experimental  lesions  of 
the  cerebellum  are  mostly  to  be  relied  on  for  localization?"  7. 
"  Whether  any,  and  if  so,  wliich,  of  the  symptoms  are  dependent 
on  interference  with  the  labyrinth  or  eignth  nerve  when  experi- 
mental lesions  of  the  cerebellum  are  produced."  The  research  is 
thus  seven- fold,  including  all  the  difficult  and  disputed  points  of 
cerebellar  physiology,  ana  for  each  point  a  special  line  of  experi- 
ments was  planned.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon 
dogs,  results  of  these,  however,  being  compared  with  those  ob- 
tained from  monkeys,  and  the  case  of  a  cat  with  defect  in  develop- 
ment of  cerebellum  sufficing  to  show  very  similar  relations  in  this 
species. 

Median  section  of  the  cerebellum,  the  line  of  experiment  em- 
ployed to  prove  whether  the  cerebellum  acted  as  a  unit  or  as  a 
bilateral  organ,  caused  remarkably  little  disturbance.  This  is 
taken  to  indicate,  in  contradiction  to  Luciani's  reiterated  dictum, 
*^  that  the  cerebellum  is  a  unit;  that  one-half  of  the  cerebellum  does 
not,  in  any  great  measure,  depend  on  the  co&peration  of  the  other 
half  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions.  The  bulk  of  the 
impulses  pass  from  one- half  of  the  organ  to  the  cerebrum,  or  to  the 
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spinal  cord,  without  passing  to  the  other  half."  Thus  this  refractory 
part  falls  into  line  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  axis  as  a 
Dilateral  organ,  and  a  foothold  is  gained  for  the  experiments  to  follow. 
The  most  important  results  touching  the  relations  of  the  cerebel- 
lum to  the  cerebrum  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  spinal  cord  on  the 
other,  are  thus  naturally  given  by  ablation  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
organ.  A  striking  result  of  this  operation  is  shown  in  the  increased 
excitability  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere.  Tested  with  the 
faradic  current,  with  cerebellum  intact,  both  hemispheres  are 
equally  excitable.  After  ablation  of  one -half  of  the  cerebellum  the 
opposite  hemisphere  becomes  much  more  excitable,  and  continues 
so  for  at  least  three  months  after  the  operation.  This  is  also  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  the  administration  of  absinthe,  the  contractions 
occurring  during  the  epileptic  seizures  bein^  enormously  greater 
on  the  side  of  the  ablation,  while  it  was  also  clear  that  the  convul- 
sions on  the  other  side  were  diminished.  Furthermore,  the  char- 
acter of  the  convulsions  on  the  two  sides  tends  to  become  different, 
in  intact  animals  the  characteristic  tonic  contractions  tending 
strongly  to  become  clonic  upon  the  operated  side.  The  tracings 
taken  from  several  experiments  and  reproduced  in  the  first  paper 
noted  show  these  differences  in  a  striking  manner. 

Impairment  of  movement  occurs  after  unilateral  ablation.  This 
Luciani  explains  as  due  to  his  three  factors,  astasia,  asthenia  and 
atonia.  Russell  also  distinguishes  three  factors,  which  he  names 
incoordination,  rigidity  and  motor  paresis.  The  two  former  con- 
ditions would  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  excitability  of 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemispheres;  the  paresis,  as  the  autnor 
states,  is  ''probably  directly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar 
influence  from  the  muscles."  The  chief  result  of  this  line  of  exper- 
iments is  that  *'  the  one-half  of  the  cerebellum  controls  the  cells  of 
the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  and  those  of  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  same  side  chiefly,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  to  a  slight  extent."  Thus,  while  the  cerebrum 
has  chiefly  a  crossed  relation  to  the  body,  the  relation  of  the  cere- 
bellum is  mainly  direct. 

The  symptoms  characteristic  of  unilateral  ablation  of  the  cere- 
bellum are  summarized  as  follows:  1.  Rotation  and  reeling  to  the 
opposite  side.  This  is  a  prime  symptom,  and  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  results  of  most  other  observers,  wno  state  that  the  reeung  is 
toward  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Further,  when  describine  the  phe- 
nomenon in  an  affected  person.  Dr.  Russell  clearly  indicates  that 
*'  the  tumine  Is  toward  what  I  should  call  the  side  of  the  lesion." 
For  right  unilateral  ablation  the  rotation  is  that  of  a  ''  cork-screw 
going  mto  a  cork;"  for  left  ablation,  that  of  a  ''  cork-screw  coming 
out  of  a  cork,"  that  is,  to  the  right  for  riffht  lesion  and  to  the  left 
for  left  lesion.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy, and  Dr.  Russell  has  rejoined  that  he  intends  clearing  up  the 
matter  in  a  special  paper. 

Among  the  other  symptoms,  the  face  on  the  affected  side  is 
turned  upward  and  the  spinal  column  is  convexed  on  the  side  of 
lesion:  and  there  is  incodrdination,  rigidity,  especiallv  of  the 
fore  limb,  exaffgeration  of  tendon  reflexes,  motor  paresiB,  anses- 
thesia  and  antugesia,  the  three  latter  also  affecting  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  opposite  side.  The  opposite  eyeball  deviates  down- 
wards and  outwards,  while  that  of  the  same  side,  if  abnormal,  turns 
upwards  and  to  the  affected  side.  Nystagmus  alBO  occurs,  in  which 
the  jerks  are  toward  the  side  of  lesion. 

The  general  result  of  the  whole  research  is  that  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  cerebellum  as  a  distinct  organ  and  trying  to  prove 
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M  difltinot  fanotion  for  it,  we  should  treat  it  as  a  part  of  the 
great  central  axis,  which  codperates  with  many  other  parts  in  the 
performance  of  manv  different  functions,  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween one  part  of  this  great  system  and  another  being  the  degree 
in  which  different  functions  are  represented  in  any  given  part:  e. 
r.,  with  regard  to  motor  power,  the  anterior  extremi^  is  mazimal- 
y  represented  in  the  cerebrum  and  minimally  in  the  cerebellum, 
whereas  the  trunk  muscles  are  minimally  represented  in  the  cere- 
brum and  maximally  in  the  cerebellum.  The  disturbances  of  eye 
movements,  which  Luciani  considered  '*  irritative,"  Russell  womd 
make  paralytic.  Experiments  in  various  ways  on  the  auditory 
nerve  and  labyrinth  prove  that  disturbances  in  this  region  are  dif- 
ferent f^m  those  arising  from  cerebellar  lesion. 

The  whole  clinical  bearing  of  his  investigations,  together  with 
references  to  a  number  of  clkdcal  cases,  is  d&cussea  in  the  papers 
referred  to  in  the  BrUiah  Medical  Journal, 

Degenerations  following  removal  of  various  parts  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, especially  those  occurring  after  unilateral  ablation,  are  of 
especial  interest  as  confirming  or  failing  to  confirm  the  results  of 
Marchi.  Ferrier  and  Turner.  ^*  Removal  of  one  lateral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  results  in  degeneration  of  all  the  peduncles  on  the  side 
of  the  letiion,  and  in  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  degenerated  fibres  in  the  superior  peduncle  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  decussate  in  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  region,  and  pass  to 
the  opposite  red  nucleus  and  optic  thalamus.  None  could  be 
traced  beyond  this  point."  The  degenerated  fibres  in  the  opposite 
superior  peduncle  came  from  the  region  of  the  cut^nd  occurred  in 
both  superior  peduncles  after  meman  section.  This  is  taken  to 
controvert  Marchi's  statement  that  none  of  the  peduncles  contain 
commissural  fibres.  The  degenerated  fibres  of  the  middle  pedun- 
cle pass  to  the  gray  matter  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  pons. 
Marchi's  result  that  fibres  from  this  peduncle  pass  in  the  fillet  and 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in  the 
pyramids  to  the  corpora  striata,  or  to  the  roots  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  is  not  confirmed.  Fibres  degenerating  in  the  inferior  pe- 
duncle occupy  the  lateral  region  of  tne  medulliE^  thinning  out  rap- 
idly as  they  pass  down.  A  few  scattering  fibres  can  be  traced  in 
the  antero -lateral  region  of  the  cervical  cord,  where  all  signs  of 
degeneration  cease.  Degenerated  fibres  pass  in  this  peduncle  to 
both  inferior  olives.  Russell  confirms  Marchi,  contrary  to  the  re- 
sults of  Ferrier  and  Turner,  in  demonstrating  deeenerated  fibres  in 
all  the  peduncles  after  excision  of  the  middle  lobe.  Ferrier  and 
Turner,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confirmed  aeainst  Marchi  in  not 
finding  any  antero-lateral  tract  degenerated  throughout  the  length 
of  the  cord,  where  only  the  cerebellum  is  injured. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Campbeirs  find- 
ings in  several  human  cases  (BrU,  Med,  Jour,^  nart  of  Russell's 
paper)  gives  the  startling  result  of  degeneration  downward  in  the 
direct  cerebellar  tract  in  unilateral  lesion  of  the  cerebellum.  In 
the  cat.  too,  with  defective  development  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum,  deficiency  also  occurs  in  the  corresponding  direct  cer- 
ebellar tract.  Attention  was  called  to  this  animal  by  its  resem- 
blance to  Dr.  Russell's  dogs  with  unilateral  ablation  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. The  post  mortem  examination  fully  confirmed  Russell's  diag- 
nosis, the  right  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  being  scarcely  one-third  the 
size  of  the  left.  This  case  furnishes,  among  others,  one  other  point 
of  especial  interest.  Whereas  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  is  but 
slightly  smaller  than  t^e  left,  the  right  crus  is  very  small  and  com- 
pletely disappears  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  pons,  so  that  no  trace 
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«t)f  «  riffht  pyramid  is  observable  in  the  medulla.  At  the  usual  level 
'the  left  pyramid  divides,  as  in  some  of  Mellus's  cases,  the  greater 
part  passing  to  the  right  side,  about  a  fifth  remaining  on  the  left 
^de.  The  strihing  pomt,  however,  is  that  the  cord  below  the  de- 
cussation very  soon  comes  to  present  perfectly  normal  pyramidal 
ctracts.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  can  happen  on  any  other 
.assumption  than  that  some,  and  it  would  seem  the  larger  part,  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  really  arise  in  the  cord,  and  not  in  the  cortex, 
as  is  usually  taught. 

We  are  certainly  indebted  to  Dr.  Russell  for  a  vigorous  stirrine 
of  these  already  troubled  waters,  and  there  appears  to  be  good 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  clear  into  a  much  better  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  this  difficult  region  than  we  have  had  heretofore. 

O.  F.  H. 

An  Experimental  Investigation  of  Eye  Movements,  J.  S.  Risibn  Rus- 
sell. Jotimal  of  Physiology^  XVn,  Nos.  2  and  3,  pp.  1  to  27, 
3  Figs,  in  text. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  localization  of  eye  movements  in  the 
cerebral  cortex  has  been  the  fact  that  only  lateral  move- 
ments have  been  obtained  from  cortical  stimulation.  Hugh- 
lings  Jackson  recently  made  the  suggestion  that  the  absence 
of  other  movements  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  degree 
of    representation    of    the    various    movements    in    the    same 

Seneral  centre,  the  lateral  movements  of  the  eyes  being  pre- 
ominantly  represented  over  the  area  for  control  of  the  eyes. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  by  excluding  these  move- 
ments, cutting  the  lateral  recti,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ob- 
tain other  movements  on  stimulating  the  motor  eye  centres.  An 
experimental  test  of  this  suggestion  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Russell 
proved  Jackson's  view  to  be  correct,  and  this  result  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  widespread  infiuence  upon  general  theories  of  cerebral  locid- 
ization.  Beyond  this  point  Dr.  Russell  discusses  the  relative  con- 
trol of  the  eyes  by  the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum. 

By  cutting  the  external  rectus  of  one  side  and  internal  rectus  of 
the  other,  and  stimulating  the  cortex  of  the  side  with  the  intact 
recti,  the  possibility  of  lateral  movements  was  excluded  and  prac- 
.tically  all  the  other  movements  of  the  eyes  were  obtained,  viz., 
direct  downward  and  upward  rotations,  rotations  downward  and  to 
the  opposite  side  and  upward  and  to  the  opposite  side,  and  occa- 
sionally also  convergence,  were  obtained,  each  corresponding  to  a 
more  or  less  clearly  defined  cortical  area. 

Ocular  deviations  artificially  produced  in  dogs  by  ablation  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  cortical  area  for  eye  movements  on  one  side 
are  recovered  from  in  time,  but  reappear  in  narcosis,  to  be  lost 
again  in  the  total  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  normally  occurring 
in  the  deeper  states.  Explanations  founded  on  hypertrophy  of  re- 
sidual cells,  cerebellar  compensation  and  compensation  by  the 
other  hemisphere  are  suggested,  but  none  is  supported  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  others.  Careful  control  experiments  on  normal  dog^ 
were  conducted  to  exclude  false  results. 

Extirpation  of  one  lateral  half  or  part  of  one  lateral  half  of  the 
cerebellum  produces  downward  ana  variable  outward  rotation  on 
the  opposite  side.  Total  excision  produces  a  downward  and  slight- 
ly outward  rotation  of  both  eyes.  All  experimentally  induced  ro- 
tations ultimately  disappear,  but  may  be  caused  to  reappear  in 
narcosis.  Nystagmus  is  generally  also  present  with  slow  jerking 
.movements  immediately  after  lesions,  or,  in  cases  of  total  extirpa- 
tion, accompan3ring,  and  in  the  same  direction  as,  voluntary  move- 
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ments.  This  latter  paralytio  form,  like  the  deviations  themBelHrei, 
gradually  disappears,  to  reappear  onlv  in  the  first  stages  of  nar- 
cosis.  Oontrol  experiments  on  the  labvrinth  and  eightn  nerve  do 
not  overthrow  the  conclusions  regarding  the  cerebellar  influence 
upon  eye  movements. 

Experiments  consisting  of  ablations  of  cortical  and  cerebellar 
areas  simultaneously  and  in  sequence  seem  to  show  that  one  lateral 
half  of  the  cerebellum  and  tne  opposite  cortical  centre  exert  a 
combined  influence  tendine  to  move  the  eye  in  one  direction,  while 
the  other  lateral  lobe  and  Uie  other  hemisphere  give  movements  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  two  influences  are  antagonistic:, 
take  away  the  whole  of  one  and  the  other  predominates;  take 
away  half  of  each  and  the  remaining  halves  antagonize  each  other. 
The  cerebellum  seems  further  to  exercise  a  direct  action  on  the  oc- 
ular muscles  perfectly  independent  of  cortical  mediation. 

C.  0.  Stewabt. 

Ohere  Schleife  und  Himrinde,  Db.  Max  Bielschowskt.  Neurology 
Centrafclatt,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  206. 

EHn  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  vom  Schleifenverlavf  (oberej  Btnden,  TTioZamtM* 
acMeife),  Von.  Db.  Chbistfbied  Jakob.  Neurolog.  Centralbl.,. 
Vol.  XrV,  p.  308. 

Swr  lea  oonnexiona  du  ruhan  de  ReU  avec  la  oorticaXiU  c^fbrale.  M.. 
et  Mme.  J.  Dbjebine.  Extrait  des  comptes  rendus  des  stances 
de  la  Soci6t6  de  Biologic.    Stance  du  6  Avril,  1895. 

The  discussion  on  the  central  termination  of  the  sensory  path- 
ways seems  to  come  nearer  a  conclusion.  There  were  practically 
two  views  represented:  Flechsig  and  Hdsel  maintain  that  fibres 
which  come  from  cells  of  the  nuclei  of  Qoll  and  Burdach  and  form 
the  interolivary  stratum  and  the  fillet,  terminate  in  the  parietal 
region  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Von  Monakow  and  Mahaim,  on  the* 
other  hand,  state  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the 
fillet  and  the  cortex,  but  that  the  connection  is  indirect,  by  means 
of  the  optic  thalamus. 

Bielscnowsky  examined  two  dogs' brains,  in  which  Professor  Goltz 
had  removed  one  hemisphere  with  the  coxpus  striatum  in  one  case 
and  both  hemispheres  ^th  the  corpora  smata  in  the  other.    The 
first  dog  lived  two  years  and  five  months  after  the  operation,  the- 
second  nine  months  after  removal  of  one  and  two  months  after  re- 
moval of  the  other  hemisphere.    In  both  dogs,  the  optic  thalamus 
was  not  injured,  but  showed  secondary  at^phy  (just  as  in  Von 
Monakow's  experiments);  the  fillet,  however,  was  neither  atrophic 
nor  degenerated;  hence  the  conclusion  that  the  fillet  is  merely  a 
connection  between  the  nuclei  of  Qoll  and  Burdach  and  the  optic- 
thalamus.  and  that  a  second  nerve  cell  is  needed  for  the  connection 
between  ihe  optic  thalamus  and  the  cortex. 

The  greatest  and  most  valuable  material  has  been  published  bv 
M.  and  Mme.  Dejerine.  They  have  no  less  than  nine  cases  in  which 
the  fillet  was  involved,  and  nineteen  cases  in  which  the  fillet  might 
have  been  involved,  if  Flechsig  and  H5sel's  views  were  correct. 
Their  cases  allow  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  In  two  cases  with  a  lesion  of  the  nuclei  of  Ooll  and  Burdach,. 
there  is  (ascendine)  degeneration  of  the  fillet;  the  defeneration 
cannot  be  followed  oeyond  the  subthalamic  region  and  the  inferior* 
part  of  the  optic  thaUmius. 

2.  In  three  cases  the  fillet  is  destroyed  in  the  region  of  the  pons. 
The  consequence  is  a  descending  degeneration,  involving  the  inter- 
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olivary  stratam  on  the  same  side  and  the  arcuate  fibres  and  nnolei 
of  OoU  and  Bordaoh  of  the  opposite  side,— and  an  ascending  de- 
generation, which  can  be  followed  only  as  far  as  the  anterior  cor- 
pora qoadriffemina  and  the  inferior  piurt  of  the  optic  thalamus,  bat 
mtyes  completely  intact  the  fibres  passing  throngh  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  the  nucleus  of  Luys,  the  globus  pallidus  and  the  commis- 
sure of  Meynert. 

3.  In  four  cases  lesion  of  the  region  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  slight  atrophy  of  the  mesial  fillet,  diminishing  down- 
wards as  we  approach  the  nuclei  of  Ooll  and  Burdach.  Tms  atro- 
phy, belongs  in  the  category  of  *'  atrophic  ceUulipdte,"  described  by 
Fcnel.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cells  of  the  fibres 
that  atrophy  apparently  downward  must  be  located  in  the  thalami; 
at  any  rate,  most  of  the  fibres  of  the  fillet  come  from  the  cells  of 
the  nuclei  of  Ooll  and  Burdach. 

4.  Amouff  the  nineteen  cases  of  lesion  of  the  motor  and  parietal 
area  there  is  especially  one  which  seems  verv  conclusive.  The 
whole  external  aspect  of  the  left  hemisphere  and  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  were  softened:  the  central  ganglia  were,  how- 
ever, not  involved.  The  patient  nad  had  rieht  hemiphlegia  with 
total  aphasia  for  eleven  years.  The  seconaary  degeneration  in- 
volved: the  radiations  of  the  thalamus,  of  the  mtemal  and  exter- 
nal geniculate  body,  the  fibres  to  the  pons  and  medulla,  the 
pyramidal  tract,  etc..  a  total  degeneration  of  the  internal  capsule, 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  tne  locus  mger  and  part  of  the  red  nucleus. 
With  all  this,  the  fillet  was  intact  and  also  the  aura  lenticularis.  A 
drawing  in  Dejerine's  Anatomie  des  centres  nerveux,  Vol.  I,  p.  180, 
gives  the  whole  plan  of  the  sensory  pathways  as  it  follows  m>m  his 
cases. 

Dr.  Jakob's  paper  appeared  before  Dejerine's  and  adds  another 
ease  in  favor  of  von  Monakow's  view;  ms  remark,  that  the  central 
sensory  nerve  cell  might  be  located  in  the  globus  pallidus,  cannot 
be  upheld  by  facts,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  view  of  Von  Mona- 
kow  and  Dejerine,  which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  periphery  sensory  element  is  a  spinal  ganglion  cell. 

2.  The  first  cenfral  sensory  nerve  cell  is  a  cell  of  the  nuclei  of 
Goll  and  Burdach.  which  helps  in  forming  the  fillet  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  ends  in  the  optic  thidamus. 

8.  The  higher  central  sensory  nerve  cell  is  situated  in  the  optic 
thalamus  and  sends  its  process  to  the  cortex  of  the  parietal  lobe. 

Adolph  Mbyeb. 

BeUrSge  zur  Kenntniss  des  Reicktums  der  Orosshimrinde  dea  Mens- 
ehen  an  markhalUgen  Nervenfaeem,  Theodob  Kabs.  Archiv 
ffir  Psychiatrie,  XXV,  6W5-768  Tafi.  XTH,  XIV,  Berlin,  1893. 

I7e6er  den  MarJcfasergehaU  der  Oroaahimrinde  eines  1  l'4j&hrigen 
m&nnlichen  Kindea,  Theodob  Kabs.  Jahrbiicher  der  Hamburg 
Staatskrankenanstalten,  IV,  1893-94.  Hamburg  und  Leipzig,  Le- 
opold Voss,  1896. 

Ueber  Oroaahimrindenmaaae  und  Uber  Anordnung  der  MarJcfaaeraya- 
teme  in  der  Rinde  dea  Menachen^  zugleich  ein  BeUrag  zar  Frage: 
Unteraoheidet  aieh  die  Rinde  dea  KuMurmenachen  von  den  niederen 
Raeen  in  Bexug  avf  KaUber^  Reiehthum  und  Anordnunq  der  mark' 
haUigenNervemfasemf  ThbdobKabs.  Wiener  Mea.  Wochen* 
schr...  1896,  No.  41  and  42. 

Every  attempt  to  discover  the  physical  basis  of  intelligence  in 
the  gross  characters  of  the  brain,  its  size,  weight,  form  or  convolu- 
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UoTLj  has  led  to  no  doiinite  retnlt.  If  sooh  a  baala  Is  to  bo  disooy- 
erody  it  must  bo  sought  in  the  minnte  structures  of  the  oortex  itself, 
and  of  all  the  cortical  elements,  possiblv  none  oonld  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  an  index  so  well  as  the  medullated  fibre  plexuses  chosen  1^ 
our  author.  We  may  see  the  reason  for  this  selection  in  the  fact 
that  as  nerve  fibres  become  functional,  they  become  medullated. 
hence  meduUation  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  measure  of  functional 
nerve  paths,  afferent,  efferent,  and  assodational,  within  the  gray 
matter. 

The  methods  employed  are  given  in  the  first  paper.  The  brain  is 
partially  hardened  in  MtUler's  fiuid,  then  cut  into  twelve  transverse 
slices  of  equal  thickness:  the  hardening  is  completed  in  MfiUer's 
fluid  and  alcohol;  a  number  of  samples  are  taken  from  each  slice, 
sections  cut  and  stained  by  Welters  (&  modification  of  Weigerfs) 
method.    About  100  regions  are  examined  in  each  hemisphere. 

The  first  paper  deals  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  study  of 
two  brains,  rem>ectively  eighteen  and  thirty-eight  years  old,  from 
males  dying  of  phthisis,  tms  latter  disease  being  selected  because 
mental  faculties  are  so  well  retained  to  the  last.  His  gross  result 
leads  Kaes  to  differ  deoidedhr  from  views  usually  accepted  as  to 
time  of  meduUation  of  the  cortex.  Edinger  states  that  oifferences 
of  meduUation  cannot  be  foUowed  after  the  third  vear;  Obersteiner, 
that  meduUation  seems  to  be  about  complete  by  the  seventh  year, 
whUe  Kaes  considers  his  results  to  prove  t^iat  between  the  eight- 
eenth and  thirty-eiehth  vear  the  meduUation  of  the  cortex  has 
made  enormous  strides  —  ^'  noch  gewaUig  fort$chreUetJ*  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  t^iat  these  differences  mav  be  accounted  for 
by  a  great  number  of  factors  peculiar  to  the  individuals  other  than 
age. 

^The  study  of  fibre  content  of  the  infant's  brain,  as  weU  as  of  aU 
those  that  foUow,  was  made  by  the  same  method,  and  is  of  especial 
value  as  giving  us  the  different  layers  and  plexuses  in  the  process 
of  forming.  Tlie  brain  weighed  1030  erammes,  a  UtUe  more  than 
average  for  a  chUd  between  one  and  two  years,  as  usnaUy  stated. 
The  antbor  first  discusses  macroscopic  methods  of  investigation. 
The  color  of  the  cortex  wiU  not  serve,  as  in  adults,  where  colors 
range  from  yeUow  through  yeUowish  gray  to  gray,  because  the 
chUd's  cortex  is  almost  uniformly  yeUow.  The  color  of  the  medul- 
larv  core  of  the  convolntionB  gives  some  insight  into  unfolding  of  a 
chud's  brain.  In  adult  brains  this  stains  black  and  deep-Ua<^, 
whUe  in  the  ohUd  the  tints  varv  from  bright-gray,  gray,  darl^  to 
black  and  deep-black.  The  relative  percentages  of  these  tints 
show  that  meduUation  (Projection-hMeynert's  Fibr»  Fropri»)  in  the 
right  hemisphere  has  proceeded  farther  than  in  the  left.  Ck>mpar- 
ison  of  mass  of  whole  cortex  and  of  different  layers  for  the  convex, 
median  and  under  surfaces  of  a  chUd's  brain  with  that  of  eighteen- 
year  and  thirty-eight-year  brains  shows  that  the  thickness  of  the 
cortex  is  greater  in  the  chUd,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
medullary  substance  is  stiU  growing  up  into  the  gray  matter.  The 
cortex  in  the  sulci  develops  more  rapidly  than  at  the  sides  and 
top  of  convolutions.  Thickness  of  cortex  is  greatest,  however,  on 
top  of  the  convolutions  and  least  in  the  sulci.  In  average  brea4th 
of  projection  bundle,  medullary  axis  of  the  convolution,  the  chUd 
falls  iOiort  of  the  adult  by  a  smaU  fraction  of  a  millimeter.  F6r  de- 
tails of  development  of  different  cortical  layers,  the  oriffinal  must 
be  consulted.  In  aU  respects,  the  right  henusphere  is  beUer  devel- 
oped than  the  left.  In  tnis  respect,  the  right  convex  surface  leads, 
the  occipital  convolutions  coming  first,  the  central  ranking  next. 
Results  of  investigation  of  fibre  content  of  different  layers  cannot 
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be  briefly  stated.  The  author  oonsiders,  however,  that  the  pro- 
jection fibres  form  a  fixed  point,  about  which  the  whole  central 
association  system  is  bnilt  np.  The  Fibr»  Froprin  antedate  all  other 
fitads  in  medollation  and  areprominent  In  regions  otherwise  poorly 
developed.  In  conclusion:  Tne  right  hemisphere  is  more  adyanced 
in  fibre  development  than  the  left,  while  in  the  adult  the  opposite 
is  generally  true.  Right-handedness  and  the  development  of 
speech  centre  of  the  left  hemisphere  are  given  as  reasons  for  the 
ultimate  left-brainedness  of  adults.  The  nght  occipital  re^on  re- 
mains better  developed  because  the  bilatem  use  of  eyes  nas  not 
discriminated  against  it.  Regions  of  the  child's  brain  richest  in 
fibres  are  the  centned,  especUlly  paracentral,  with  the  occipital 
next  in  order;  while  the  region  poorest  in  fibres  is  the  anterior 
part  of  the  under  surface  near  the  insular  convolutions.  The  re- 
port, besides  charts  giving  fibre  distribution  in  the  cortex,  contains 
several  drawings  of  parts  examined. 

Too  much  importance  seems  to  be  given  to  the  right-brainedness 
of  the  child.  May  not  the  case  be  exceptional,  a  tendency  to  left- 
handedness  accounting  for  this  variation  ?  The  reasons  given  for 
later  prepotency  of  the  left  hemisphere,  speech  and  right-handed- 
ness, seemed  almost  question  begnng,  for  we  should  naturally  sup- 
pose that  both  of  these  must  be  determined  by  superior  develop- 
ment of  the  left  hemisphere. 

In  the  last  paper  some  inter-racial  comparisons  are  made,  the 
basis  of  which  is  the  following  series:  The  brains  of  eight  male 
Qermans,  aged  respectively  14, 18,  88,  41,  42,  45  (two)  and  58  years, 
and  one  Hindoo  and  one  ChineBe,  both  male  and  aged  about  40. 
Measurements  of  cortex,  medullary  substance  and  of  each  fibre 
plexus  in  the  cortex  are  carried  out  with  great  precision  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  for  each  location.  It  is  shown  tnat  the  thickness 
of  the  cortex  is  greatest  in  a  child.  Decrease  in  thickness  shows 
on  the  convexity  until  the  eighteenth  year,  and  on  the  other  two 
surfaces  until  the  thirtv-eighth  year.  Later,  there  is  an  increase, 
which  culminates  about  the  forfy-flfth  year.  At  a  given  age  the 
meagrely  fibred  parts  of  the  cortex  are  thicker,  while  those  regions 
rich  In  fibres  are  thinner.  Of  the  dimensions  of  particular  parts  of 
the  cortex,  the  author  gives  chief  attention  to  the  two  groups  of  su- 
perradial  and  interradial  fibres,  respectively.  While  the  interradial 
plexus  in  all  three  surfaces  of  the  child's  brain  has  reached  almost 
the  greatest  thickness,  which  appears  stable  from  thirty-eight 
years  onward,  the  superradial  system  shows  constant  growtn  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years,  but  does  not  continue  beyond  fifty. 
After  discussing  the  relative  distribution  of  the  fibres  in  the  two 
hemispheres,  the  author  reaches  the  general  conclusion  that  the 
cortical  development  from  childhood  to  extreme  age,  for  the  whole 
cortical  thickness  as  well  as  for  the  medullary  sm>stance  and  for 
the  particular  layers  of  the  cortex,  may  be  detormined  with  great 
precision.  As  for  the  medullary  substance,  the  greatest  thicraiess 
corresponds  to  the  most  powerful  fibre  development.  For  the 
association  systems  of  the  cortex,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  stronger 
association  development  is  connected  with  the  thinner  cortex.  In 
adults  the  left  convexity  is  thinner,  but  is  richest  in  fibre  develop - 
meut.  The  fact  that  the  right  is  most  strong^  developed  in  the 
child  accounts  for  the  brief  period  of  facility  in  use  of  the  left  hand, 
which,  in  the  author's  opimon,  immediately  precedes  the  prepo- 
tency of  the  right.  Oomparison  with  the  Hinaoo  brain  (average  of 
Germans  does  not  include  the  child's  brain)  shows  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  medullary  core  of  the  convolutions  is  less  than  in  the 
Germans.    This  is  true  only  of  the  under  surface  in  the  Ohinese 
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brain.  In  fl»neral  thioknees  of  oortex,  the  (Germans  and  Chinese  are 
more  nearly  alike,  while  the  Hindoo  in  both  hemispheres  Mp- 
proaches  more  nearly  to  the  dimensions  in  the  child.  In  snper^ 
radial  fibres,  the  Asiatics  are  behind  the  (German  average.  Inter* 
radial  fibres  are  about  the  same,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more 
developed  in  the  Hindoo.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  role: 
The  less  a  part  of  the  cortex  is  developed  in  reanrd  to  fibre  content^ 
the  more  nearly  the  same  are  the  averages  of  German  and  Asiatic. 
Smell  and  taste  centres  in  Gyms  F6mioatu9  show  less  fibre  devel- 
opment in  the  Germans  than  in  the  Asiatics.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  Germans  and  Asiatics  is  perhaps  as  follows:  The 
Ohinese  and  Hindoos  show  luxuriant  growth  of  Interradial  fibres, 
while  in  the  Germans  the  more  vigorous  growth  appears  in  the  su- 
perradial  fibres. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  vast  amount  of  work  very 
carefully  done;  but  from  individual  differences,  which  appear  in 
his  tables,  we  should  think  that  general  conclusions  as  to  brain 
growth  at  different  ages,  and  characteristic  development  of  differ- 
ent races  had  better  oe  deferred  until  a  much  lurger  number  of 
brains  have  been  examined. 

E.  H.  LiNDLET. 

T%e  Sense  Organs  of  iMfnbricusAgricoUiCHoffm).  Fannt  E.  Lanodon. 
Journal  of  Morphology^  XI,  104-232,  Pis.  XX,  Xm  and  XIV,  2 
Figs,  in  text.    Boston,  1895. 

In  the  total  absence  of  any  definite  type  of  sense-organ,  the  sen- 
sitivenesB  of  the  earthworm  to  such  vanous  stimuli  as  light,  taste, 
smell  and  touch  has  remained  a  standing  puzzle.  The  older  writers, 
beginning  with  Leydig  and  Schulze,  and  coming  down  to  Mojsiso- 
vics  and  Ude  in  more  recent  years,  did,  it  is  true,  give  some  ground 
of  hope  that  the  problem  might  find  a  solution  in  the  discovery  of  a 
definite  organ.  Their  authority,  however,  was  about  balanced  by 
other  investigators,  who  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  either  structure 
or  groupiuff  indicative  of  special  sensory  functions  among  the  epi- 
dermal cel&.  The  matter  seemed  dosed,  when  both  Betzius  and 
Lenhoss^k,  employing  most  approved  methods,  declared  against 
the  presence  of  definite  sense-organs.  In  the  face  of  these  author- 
ities, however,  our  author  is  able  to  clear  up  the  subject  in  a  way 
that  can  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  sense-organ  of  Lumbricus  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
|»nglion  cells,  arranged  in  oval  groups  very  much  like  taste  buds. 
From  the  distal  end  of  each  cell  a  sensory  hair  perforates  the  cuti- 
cle to  the  exterior,  while  from  its  central  end  arises  a  nerve  fibre 
which  passes  with  the  sensory  nerve  trunk  into  the  ventral  gangli- 
on of  the  same  side  and  segment.  The  size  of  the  organs,  100  by  60 
fu  as  well  as  their  number,  averaging  1,000  to  each  segment,  make  it 
doubly  remarkable  that  tney  have  been  overlooked  so  long.  Plate 
Xrv  presents  us  with  camera  drawings  of  the  sensory  spots  as  seen 
on  the  cuticle  of  a  specimen  for  chsSacteristic  metameres.  From 
this  it  appears  that  tne  organs  are  in  general  scattered  irregularly 
over  the  surface,  somewhat  more  numerous  on  the  cephalic  than 
caudal  half  of  the  segment,  and  more  numerous  near  the  extremi- 
ties than  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  No  differentiation  of  organs 
for  different  senses  has  been  made  out. 

The  paper  is  compactly  and  clearly  written  and  well  illustrated,^ 
and  in  every  respect  ments  high  rank  in  the  literature  of  compara- 
tive sense-organs.  0.  F.  H. 
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n.— ASSOCIATION  AND  PEROEFTION. 

Ueber  das  Orundprinoip  der  A$§ociaHoni  Inaagural  Dissertation.  Bv 
Abthub  Allin,  M.  a.,  Ph.  D.  (Mayer  a.  MtUler,  Berlin,  1895, 
pp.  84.) 

The  attempt  is  here  made  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  differ- 
erent  laws  of  association  to  one,  yiz.,  the  Law  of  Oontigoity.  The 
claims  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  Law  of  Similarity  are 
largely  based  npon  what  may  be  called  the  ''Becosnition  Theory" 
of  perception  upheld  by  such  a  long  succession  of  noted  thinkers 
as  Empedocles jDemocntns.  Kant,  Herbart,  J.  S.  Mill,  Bain,  Spencer, 
Sully,  wundt,  Ward  and  Hoffding.  A  refutation  of  this  tiieory  is 
therefore  attempted.  Paradoxiciuly  put,  the  theory  asserts  that  all 
cognition  is  recognition,  kennen  is  wieaererkenneny  connaUre  \b  re- 
eonnaUre,  In  everv  perception,  the  sense-impression  of  the 
object  is  said  to  call  up  by  association  through  similarity  a  former 
image  or  memorv  picture  of  the  same.  These  two  are  said  to 
'*fuM,"  ''identify''  and  ''recognize"  each  other,  producing  thus  a 
"known"  object.  This  process  is  held  to  take  place  in  all  percep- 
tion, in  fact  in  all  cogninon.  Thus,  this  process  of  association  by 
similarity  is  said  to  be  the  necessary  presupposition  of  all  asso- 
ciation, including,  of  course,  the  Law  of  Oontdgnity.  As  H6ffding 
has  been  of  late  me  chief  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  he  has  been 
selected  as  chief  exponent. 

The  following  objections  are  urged  against  the  theory.  For  their 
substantiation  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  article,  "The 
Becognition  Theory  of  Perception,"  in  this  number  of  the  Joubnal  : 

1.  PBreepUon  i$  not^  a$  vtaied,  an  act  of  memory, 

2.  PereepHon  does  noL  as  stoM.  involve  compariBon, 

3.  P^roeption  does  not  involve  the  so-called  process  Jo/  "psyoMcoi 
chemistry.^ 

4.  In  perception  there  is  no  "revival  of  former  impreseiona.*^ 

6.  The  BekanntheitaqualUdt  ought,  on  Hdffding^a  own  grounds,  to 
beUmg  to  the  aenBe-impreaeiona  as  much  cLatothe  ^Wevived  imagea,** 

6.  The  theory  givea  afalae  deaeription  and  no  proper  eseplanation  of 
abnormal  peroepHon,  i.  e.,  aenae-Uluaion. 

The  Becognition  Theory  of  Perception  having  been  found  to  be 
utterly  untenable,  the  Law  of  Similarity  is  forced  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  perception.  The  nature  of  perception  is  investigated  and 
shown  to  involve,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Law  of  Contiguity,  i.  e., 
on  ^e  neurologicial  side.  On  the  psychical  side  an  object  is  given 
as  one  (peripherally-excited')  whole  (a  6  c  d).  In  ordinary  per- 
ception we  believe  we  perceive  (bb  sensationaUy  given)  the  wnole 
(a  6  c  d).  On  the  neurological  nde  it  is  shown  that  a  6  is  periph- 
erally excited,  and  that  in  all  probabili^  the  nervous  impulse 
underlying  a  6  is  propagated  to  the  centres  underlying  the  pnr- 
chical  c  d.  Psychically  it  is  one  whole  ;  neurologically  it  is  the 
process  underlvinff  association  by  contiguity.  Abnormal  percep- 
tion or  sense-iUumon  takes  place  when,  on  the  neurological  siae, 
the  nervous  impulse  involved  in  the  a  6  is  propagated  along  an- 
other asso<dational  paths/,  thus  forming  on  the  psychical  side  the 
whole  (a  b  ef).  Thus  the  author  reads  the  abbreviaton  "il5l^." 
as  "ilb^.,"  i.  e.,  because  one  reads  "i4b(||f."  so  often  for  ilbtMIutia, 
one  is  apt  to  read  "il&ttg."  {A\A^wi%)  also  as  "ilb^."  Another 
example:  In  the  evening  twilight,  on  a  lonely  road,  the  traveler 
perc^ves  a  robber.  Upon  nearer  investigation  the  external  object 
IS  found  to  be  the  stump  of  a  tree  with  gaunt,  outstretched  limb. 
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The  explanation  is  the  same.  The  true  explanation  of  abnormal 
perception  thus  throws  light  on  normal  perception.  ^z^ 

The  Law  of  Similarity  is  also  shown  to  be  non-operative  in 
recog^tion  proper  (vide  the  article  "Becosnition"  in  tmsnomber). 

The  prevalent  teaching  concerning  ^Assimilation"  (Wondt, 
Bain,  Mill,  Dewey,  et.  oet.),  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  and  contradict- 
ory to  the  facts  in  as  far  as  it  is  said  to  involve  the  action  of  a  law 
of  similarity. 

The  different  meanings  and  grades  of  similarity  are  taken  up  and 
shown  to  be  unclear  and  confosing.  The  different  cases  of  alleged 
association  by  similaritv  are  shown  to  be  analyzable  into  cases  of 
association  by  contigoiw. 

The  Law  of  Interest  (Hamilton)  is  then  examined  in  reference  to 
and  as  an  integral  part  of  attention.  Arthub  Allin. 

Ueber  den  Einfluss  von  Oesichi8€L890o%ationen  avf  die  Raum- 
wahmehmu/ngen  der  Haut.  Von  Mabgabbt  Floy  Washbubn. 
Erweiterter  Abdruck  aus  Wondt,  Philosoph.  Stndien,  XI  Bd.. 
2  Heft.  Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  60.  Doctor's  Dissertation,  Cornell 
University,  1894. 

The  important  thesis  which  this  paper  supports  is  that  the  local- 
ization of  tactual  sensations  in  persons  of  normal  powers  of  visual- 
ization is  not  immediate,  but  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  means 
of  visual  associations.  In  other  words,  when  asked  to  focat'C  a 
point  of  the  skin  previously  touched  by  the  experimenter,  the  sub- 
ject does  so  by  means  of  a  visual  map  of  the  part  of  the  body  in 
Question.  The  fullness  and  accuracy  of  the  visual  map  probably 
differ  from  man  to  man  and  for  different  bodily  areas  in  tne  same 
man,  areas  which  present  strongly  marked  foldings  of  the  skin 
(as  at  the  joints)  or  the  boundary  lines  of  the  members  being 
represented  with  particular  clearness  and  detail. 

The  first  part  of  Miss  Washburn's  study  is  devoted  to  a  careful 
survey  of  important  literature  from  Weber  (who  seems  once  to 
have  almost  nad  this  idea)  through  Ozermak,  Goltz,  Volkmann, 
Vierordt's  pupils,  Fechner,  Oamerer  and  Ooldscheider  to  Henri. 
In  this  the  new  conception  justifies  itself  again  and  again  by  its 
power  of  explanation.  It  gives  a  reason  *'  (a)  for  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness of  horizontal  distiEuices  on  the  extremities  as  compared 
with  vertical  (Weber)  ;  (6)  for  Volkmann's  observation  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  practice  and  its  bilateral  effect ;  (c)  for  Camerer's 
observation  tiiat  the  equivalence  relation  between  two  parts  [as 
determined  by  his  method]  approaches  nearer  to  unity  than  that 
established  between  the  same  parts  by  other  methods  ;  (d)  possibly 
also  for  the  results  of  Henri's  experiments'with  localization  on  a 
photograph,  which  show  tiiat  the  localization  error  on  the  hand 
and  wrist  is  smaller  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  folds  and  always 
occurs  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  folds."  It  also  seems  prob- 
able that  visualization  combined  with  anatomical  conditions  ac- 
counts for  the  fireater  sensitivity  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  body 
(according  to  Weber),  or  the  more  mobile  parts  (according  to 
Vierordt).  and  for  the  superior  discriminative  powers  of  children 
observed  oy  Ozermak. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  the  author's  own 
experiments.  These  were  made  upon  five  subjects,  two  who 
were  good  visualizers,  two  whose  powers  were  only  moderate 
in  this  direction,  and  one,'  a  woman  of  fifty,  who  had  been 
blind  since  her  fifth  year,  and  who  thus  furnished  an  interesting 
counterpiece  to  the  normal  subjects.  An  apparentiv  unavoidable 
difficulty  in  approaching  the  matter  experimentally  lies  in  the  im- 
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posribility  of  setting  on  the  same  individual  resnlts  both 
with  and  without  the  viBual  component.  This  is  partly  met  by  the 
experiments  on  the  blind  subject^  but  robs  those  on  the  other  sub- 
jeoto  of  some  of  their  directness.  The  results,  however,  are  in 
general  satisfactory.  For  details  the  reader  is  referrect  to  the 
originaL  Volkmann's  bilateral  effect  of  practice  was  not  found, 
possib^  because  the  experiments  on  thispoint  were  not  numerous 
enough  and  Ions  enoi^  continued.  Tiie  bilateral  effect  was 
strongly  marked  in  the  experiments  of  Dresslar  (this  Joubnal  VI, 
pp.  826ff.).  Of  incidental  observations  the  following  are  interest- 
ing :  the  duality  of  the  stimulus  in  Weber's  circle  experiments 
is  easier  to  recognize  than  the  relative  direction  of  the  points ;  the 
direction  is  better  recognized  when  a  straight  edge  of  length  equal 
to  the  separation  of  the  points  is  substituted  for  them  ;  the  bund 
subject  landed  to  underestimate  the  breadth  of  her  arm  as  com- 
pared with  its  length— an  effect  possibly  due  to  muscular  associa- 
tions. 

The  third  part  of  the  paper  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  methods  employed,  and  contains  interesting  observ- 
ations on  the  effect  of  expectation  and  of  the  introduction  of  blank 
experiments  (NvUver$tAone\  i.  e.,  tests  whose  object  is  to  assure 
the  operator  of  the  state  of  the  subject's  attention. 

That  some  such  intervention  of  visual  images  as  the  author  de- 
scribes does  take  place  in  his  own  case,  is  clear  to  the  introspection 
of  the  reviewer— certainly  in  cases  where  the  grade  of  attention  is 
high.    The  onlv  wonder  is  that  what  seems  so  obvious  and  im- 

SDrtant  should  have  been  missed  by  the  many  distinguished  inves- 
gators  who  have  previously  worked  upon  skin  sensations.  The 
author  refrains  from  extending  her  principle  of  visualization 
beyond  skin  sensationsibut  it  doubtless  has  a  much  wider  scope. 
In  experiments  in  the  Clark  laboratory  made  in  the  spring  of  1895, 
and  upon  quite  another  topic,  it  incidentally  appeareo  that  visual- 
ization affected  the  subject's  notion  of  his  posture.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself  whether  there  are  not  other  vicarious 
functionings  among  the  senses,  and  in  general  what  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  senses  are.  Indeed,  Miss  Washburn's  suggestion  is 
so  wide  in  possible  development  as  almost  to  promise  a  new  chapter 
in  experimental  psychology. 

E.  O.  S. 

Die  Umwdlzung  der  WcihmeJimungahypoihesen  dutch  die  mechanische 
Methode.  Nebat  einem  Beitrag  Ober  die  Oremen  der  physiolo' 
giechen  P^chologie.  Von  Db.  Hbbmann  Sohwabz.  Leipzig, 
1805,  pp.  xx-213. 

This  work  consists  of  three  treatises,  related  to  each  other  only 
by  the  fact  t^iat  they  deal  with  theories  of  perception.  The  first  — 
''2>a«  Problem  dee  unmiUelbaren  Erkennena^*  —  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  problem  of  perception  from  Democritus  and 
Aristotle  to  Descartes  and  Hobbes.  The  second  —  '*  Dcu  Problem 
der  SinnesquaMtdten^^  —  gives  a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  the 
perception  of  sensory  qualities  in  Hobbes  and  Descartes,  as  com- 
pared with  the  theories  of  the  Greeks  and  scholastics.  The  third 
—  '*  Ueber  die  Qrenzen  der  physiologieohen  Piyohdogie  "  —  is  a 
criUaue  of  Exner's  attempt  to  explain  consciousness  on  purely 
phjTsiological  erounds.  Although  not  logically  connected,  the 
arguments  of  the  first  two  parts  are  so  similar  that  we  need  not 
give  them  separate  treatment  here.  Both  alike  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  perception  from  the  Greeks  to  Hobbes. 
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tii^^f^'i^  «vid«B  eptotemologioal  theories  into  two  groape : 
touSotn^^^S*®  'i"  Pe«»Ptton  peroeption  at  a  dlBtanM(Arto- 
tSJb  whSf  t^?***  "J  pewptlon  by  diraot  contact  (DemocHtos). 
vSl  a^S^  J^'*^®"^  °*  %®  development  of  the  problem  in  media- 
^2i^ttoi?l??^5r*~P?y  ^  considered  as  an  attempt  to  redooe 
^^^to  th« 'Jtf^!*^'*.*2J>««»P**°"  «>y  contact.  Snoh  space  is 
SIdia«nn  11^™^*^?'  Thomas,  Snares  and  Biels  to  get  an  inter- 

siMthL,  fSSS?2^  **'  *^*'  picturesque,  mythical  forms  of  expres- 
ob&t  S^  SnSS?  ^f**^"?  *»^*  **>«  qoalitlee  of  the  external 
»amB«S^tKL!?i?®..T?y.*~*"'®"f«^  *o  **>«  mind,bnt  that  at  the 
With  &St^'''^i*^"*"'™°^  "«'  "'•"»y  »*«  quaUtlee. 
mechantoS^  J2,i*?***'**Sfu  «»»y*^oal  statement  gives  piace  to  a 
clear  ste^m^?^?***"*-  V'f  ^^o*®  process  must  be  capable  of 
theprStt^V.'l^*^S",  **'  '*°**^  mechanical  processM.  But 
the  oWeot^dTK«  ^,°^^  '^J^, "»«"» <>'  intermediation  between 
agaiiu^in  t^*,^!  '^^\^^^^  '^^  «»«  theories  treated  are  alike, 
mWreDre»^nfS?L**'H  J?*^  "•*»  ^^'>  intermediaries  themselve^ 
^-toq^S^^STtS^t^^^'''^^-  wc never icnow them. 

in  the  »SSdt>«t?^^7**':.  *'.™«  P*8®"  »"  ^"*««*  '»y  repetitions, 
accomfteW,.  Wv.°'.°^5?  ahwady  given  in  the  first ;  6ut  this  iS 
pendentlv  ^J**®/^'.*****  *»»«  *^o  treatises  were  w^tten  inde- 
minor  nrohia,^  ^'*?  development  of  the  main  argument,  many 
are  ex£Sn!^^l'iP*^®°5**  to  the  main  theses  of  the  v&ous  systen^ 
the  wi^^f?J!?'?^°?^^*«n*cne8s,  and  many  grave  difflonltles  in 
By  tax  thl^^r^  °'_?*®  several  theories  satisfactorily  removed, 
gist  is  theth!SS**u™JR,'°'**°*  °'  the  three  articles  for  the  psyoholo- 


ical  prooe«La!^i i  ®  oiscussion  of  the  Umits  to  the  use  of  phydolog- 
traoSa  twSSi^i®^^^»P^^**^lo?i<»*P^«»^o«*«na-  Dr.  Sohwara 
psycholoffv  +i!2:^P?®J?*  ^'  *^®  relation  between  physiology  and 
niakes  ^Jt^^K  *i^?  stsLges.  In  the  flpst,  the  physiologist 
disUnctio^a  \5^®?^^^.fi*<^  elements  in  drawing  his  most  general 
animal  %f  l.?4?^*®  ^^  inanimate  object,  and  of  plant  and 
on  psvohftiSS?  -^^i^*^*^  ^®**  'rees  himself  from  this  dependence 
proceasea  ^f?'  ^^^^^^fves  aU  his  explanations  in  terms  of  bodily 

u,  the  S^cm^fff  ^^^ 


ent,  the  Siv«>.7.i  L'®  vf  ®^^  ^  mental.  In  the  third  stage,  the  pres- 
tbis  flnalK^  "*^^^  ^  ^^^  dependent  on  the  physiological.  In 
an  introBii«V»iSll??y®*?^^^^  psychology  seems  to  have  no  need  of 
deter^M  fili  f  J^^  According  to  Bxner,  the  lower  centres 

Jo^ioin^  *^*y  ^'  *^®  higher,^d  these  'in  turn  condition 
Zta  efr©oTiii^\v  ^"?'® .»  ^o  reverse  effect,  i.  c,  consciousness  has 
^«-an^  p^o^^^'fP^^^^^^^^'^lP^^eMes.  frurtllermore,  we  cannot 
^tSreSi^S  ^iJfi  *®^^^  ^'  *^®  psychical  elements  which  shall  be 
2fnre  r«mr.J?^  ^t  ^'^^^  ^^^^  o»  ^^^  physiological  side;  since  the 
Sa  lowiS?  «^«2!™^*®"  ^'  *^®  physiological  series,  the  aitivitiee  of 
^ti  P^i2  Ti?®'  ^^  entirely  unconsdous.  It  would  appear,  then. 
^oTo^        theory,  that  introspection  can  give  no  aid  in  psy- 

^^\^^7S^^^'  thte  explanation  is  to  suffice,  it  must  stand  two  tests. 
Ftotj  can  we  readily  state  the  ordinary  psychical  elements  in  nhys- 
iolopcai  terms  ?  And,  conversely,  can  we  apply  the  ordinary 
psychological  terms  to  physiological  processes  t  Exner's  explana- 
tion, in  terms  of  intensity  and  localisation  of  cerebral  activity  alone, 
seems  to  break  down  in  both  respects.  When  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  Exner's  sensations  are  three-dimensional  entities: 
they  have  intensity,  extensity  and  quality  ;  while  his  physiolog^oal 
excitations  have  only  two  dimenmons,  intensity  ana  place  in  thd 
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eorWx.  This  argument  beoomes  still  stronger  if  we  add  feeling  to 
sensation  as  a  peonliar  prooess.  And  the  dii&onlties  appear  yet 
more  clearly  when  we  try  to  translate  onr  phyriological  processes 
into  psychological  terms.  We  most  assome  a  oonnox  of  cortical 
stimmi  as  the  substrate  for  all  complex  mental  processes.  It  mnst 
be  supposed  that  we  have  only  increase  in  intensity  and  extent  of 
stimmation,  as  we  pass  from  perception  to  idea  and  indgment.  No 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  in  terms  of  their  physiolog- 
ical substrate.  No  distinction  can  be  made  between  the  nervous 
excitation  at  the  basis  of  analysable  and  unanalysable  complexes. 
Both  difficulties  seem  insoluble  from  the  physiological  standpoint. 
This  criticism  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  interpreted  Exner's 
statements  literally.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  intends 
us  to  understand  that  there  is  no  difference  in  quality  (form)  of 
nervous  excitation,  accompanying  difference  in  the  part  of  the  cor- 
tex stimulated.  If  understooa  literally,  Exner  seems  to  have  over- 
reached himself  in  his  desire  to  make  his  explanations  as  simple  as 
gossible.  Moreover,  aside  from  their  references  to  Exner's  theory, 
dr.  Schwarz'  objections  seem  to  have  overlooked  Stumprs  theory 
of  a  synergy  of  cerebral  functions,  as  distinct  from  local  association 
of  functions.  Nor  would  it  complicate  matters  much  if  we  assumed 
(as  we  surely  have  a  right  to  assume)  a  difference  of  form,  as  be- 
tween nervous  excitations,  and  maae  this  a  third  physiological 
attribute.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ^iticism  of  the  aracle 
is  not  valid.  There  are  possibilities  enough  in  the  variations  of 
neural  activity  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  consciousness.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  we  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  simplicity  to  ade- 
quacy of  explanation. 

W.  B.  PiLLSBUBT. 

Die  Phyaiologie  des  Oeruchs,    Von  Dr.  H.  Zwaabdbmakbb,  Stabarst- 
Docent  m  Utrecht.    Leipzig,  1895,  pp.  d24. 

A  comprehensive  work  on  smell  has  long  been  desiderated,  and 
here  at  last  it  is  with  twenty-eight  cuts,  a  good  index  and  register, 
and  232  titles  on  the  morphology  of  olfactory  organs  among  verte- 
brates, and  done  withal  by  a  student  of  the  subject  whose  previous 
brief  communications  on  the  subject  justifiea  high  expectations. 
Although  the  author  has  devoted  seven  years  to  research  in  the 
field,  he  publishes  reluctantly  and  upon  the  exhortation  of  Dr. 
Junker,  his  translator  into  (German,  in  the  hope  that  students  ''will 
devote  themselves  to  this  attractive  field,  wmch  still  promises  rich 
harvests  of  surprisins  facts  and  hypotheses  of  wide  bearings."  The 
technique  of  tne  author's  olfactometry  and  odorometry  is  most 
simple.  A  larger  tube,  containing  the  substance  to  be  smelled,  is 
slid  up  over  a  smaller  calibrated  tube,  the  end  of  which  curves  up- 
ward to  the  nostril,  the  whole  being  supported  on  a  frame  and 
worked  as  a  syringe.  The  apparatus  may  be  double,  may  work  by 
pressure  or  by  suction,  and  a  branch  tube  to  a  Blarey  drum  may  be 
attached  to  mark  time  reactions.  Each  mark  on  tne  smaller  tube 
measures  one  "  olf act "  of  intensity,  and  in  graphic  fatigue  tables 
olfacts  are  conveniently  marked  off  on  the  ordinate  and  seconds 
on  the  abscissa.  The  author  makes  nine  classes  of  purely  olf  active 
odor  materials.  These  he  thinks  of  as  located  in  the  olfactory 
region,  so  that  the  energy  sones  corresponding  to  the  nine  classes 
are  marked  off  by  vertical  lines,  while  within  each  zone  is  a  scale 
designating  the  series  of  an  homologous  sequence  of  chemical  com- 
binations, these  lines  being  curved  to  correspond  to  the  curve  of 
an  inspiratory  current  ofi^r.    Each  of  the  hypothecal  quality 
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iel^  has  Its  Irradiatloti  flald.  By  his  Ubtos  Dr.  Zwurd«inak«r 
tUnks  &U  odon  can  be  doaslfled  somewhat  ss,  and  aboat  as  well  u, 
colon  can  be  located  on  omTflnt  color  charts.  An  appendix  follows 
on  the  ohemiool  sense  in  lower  animals,  and  anotner  of  olinioal- 
neorologioal  methods  of  meaearlDg  smell. 

ni.— UEHTAL  DISEASES  AND  ABNORHALTTIES. 

Mental  Fhytiology,  MpeoioUy  in  its  BelaUon  to  MuUeU  Diaorden.  By 
Thbo.  B.  HTBtX>P,  U.  D.  London,  J.  &  A.  Ohnrohlll,  ISBG,  pp. 
662. 
This  work,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Qeorse  H.  Savage,  is  described  by  Its 
anthor  as  "elementary,"  and  as  attempting  Utue  more  than  "  to 
Ining  together  some  of  the  more  prominent  phenomena  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  mind,  both  In  their  oonnal  and  morbid  aspects."  After 
a  discQsdon  of  dualism  and  monism  In  the  first  chapter,  and  con- 
oladinK  that  we  need  not  settle  the  matter,  the  anthor  pasaea  to  a 
view  ol  the  anatomy  of  the  cortex  and  nerre  cells  and  fnncttons  in 
the  second  chapter.  Then  chemical  and  nntrltlve  fonctions,  brain 
movemente,  general  anatomy  and  localization  brli^  him  lo  the 
stady  of  "mind."  Unconsoioos  cerebration,  eaolLaense,  perception 
in  general,  sensory  perversions  and  hypnotism  are  next  disonssed. 
Then,  after  an  excursus  on  attention,  conception,  judgment,  and 
imagination  In  their  normal,  he  takes  up  their  morbid  farms. 
Memory,  feeling  and  will  are  next  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
beet,  longest  and  most  interesting  chapters  treat  of  the  factors  of 
insanity.  Appendices  on  hypnotism  and  psycho -physics  follow.  In 
Bne,  we  have  no  phyfiologioal  data  which  give  the  faintest  solnUon 
to  the  problem  how  the  positlTe  activities  of  the  mind  oome  to  ex- 
hibit such  endless  diversities  and  loflnltely  varied  relations. 

Dr.  Hyslop's  book  is  unique  in  juxtapoung  side  by  side  and  topic 
by  topic  with  nearly  eqaal  space  tne  elements  of  normal  and  morbid 
mental  physialoay.  We  have  nothing  quite  like  it.  It  seems,  on  the 
whole,  better  adapted  to  use  in  American  college  class  rooms  than 
any  American  ten-book.  It  Is  less  theore deal  and  speculative,  and 
fuller  of  interesting  and  fmitful  facte  and  oases.  It  is  well  ap  to 
date,  moderate  In  compass,  avoids  subtleties  and  digressions,  and 
is  distorted  by  no  pet  theories.  It  is  to-day  what  Its  prototype, 
Oaipenter's  "Hental  Physlologv,"  was  in  Ite  day,  with  perhaps, 
however,  relatively  more  nomul  psychology.  We  heartily  reoom- 
mend  It  to  all  American  teachers  and  professors.  The  indicions  use 
of  the  morbid  side  of  soul  Ufe  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  interest, 
as  this  always  does,  bat  injurious  possibilities  are  eliminated  with 
very  wise  duoretiou. 
r_   «     .  ....    "njajg  FHmiHee.      Far  Db.  Ph.  Chasun.      Paris, 

pi^B  are  hlstorlo,  and  part  second  is  devoted  to 
ology  and  physiology,  enology.  dlagnoetlc,  prog- 

Jilacw  in  scheme  of  clasdfication  and  to  treat- 
e  highest  associations  and  the  most  abstract 
Tected,  bnt  phrases  and  ordinary  acte  are  con- 
illations  of  Images  begin  to  loosen,  centres  break 
anoe.  Words  and  plirases,  e.  g.,  may  be  logical,  but 
incoherent,  and  at  lost  words  and  even  syllables 
1,  and  even  the  most  elemental  associations  are 
I  patjent  cannot  orient  hlmseU  in  time  and 
hUon,  and  decomposition  is  extreme.    Of  course 
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the  same  prooefls  may  oooar  in  motor  images,  and  acts  may  become 
incomplete  and  confused.  It  mav  be  semi-dreams,  transitory 
amentia,  subacute  neurasthenia,  ana  may  involve  abaied  respon- 
sibility. There  may  be  delirium,  hallucination,  agitation,  incnrtia, 
emotional  variations,  or  any  of  these  may  be  absent.  Of  its  pa- 
thology little  is  certain,  but  it  is  probably  largely  somatic,  while  ita 
treatment  is  largely  moral. 

Oontributiona  d  PStude  des  J^tots  CatalepHquea  dans  Lea  Maladies 
MeatdUa.    Par  Db.  Paul  Lb  Mattbe.   Paris,  1896,  pp.  96. 

On  the  basis  of  fifteen  cases  and  with  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  literature  (of  which  a  comprehensive  bibliography  is  appended), 
the  author  holds  in  substance:  that  cataleptic  states  which  develop 
in  the  course  of  psychoses  are  often  slight,  brief  and  partial;  that 
with  increase  of  muscle  tension  and  enfeeblement  of  voluntary 
psycho-motor  activity  they  are  often  due  to  enfeeblement  of  per- 
ception of  fatigue  and  to  the  persistence  of  communicated  mocor- 
images;  they  may  develop  in  a  number  of  mental  maladies,  espe- 
dalty  in  alcoholic  delirium,  melancholy,  mental  confusion,  manias, 
periodic  insanity,  the  delirium  of  degenerates,  and  in  congenital 
or  acquired  mental  feebleness:  they  .may  precede  or  follow  an  epi- 
leptic crisis;  hysteria  is  rarelv  connected  with  them;  there  is  no 
katatonia  of  Kahlbaum;  and  these  states  are  easily  simulated. 

Lea  J^tata  inteUectuda  dana  la  Milaruiolie.     Par  Gbobgbs  Dumas. 
Paris,  1895,  pp.  142. 

This  modest  little  book  is  mainly  a  study  of  ideas  among  melan- 
cholies, and  to  base  a  determination  of  its  forms  on  such  a  study. 
His  main  conclusions  are  three:  I.  That  melancholy  is  not  a  mental 
entity,  but  is  made  up  of  phenomena  of  sensation  and  those  of 
arrest.  II.  It  may  have  an  intellectual  or  an  organic  origin,  but  in 
both  cases  the  motor  precedes  the  sensory  phenomena,  and  it  is 
always  only  a  consciousness  of  body- states.  III.  Synthesis  is  the 
law  of  ideas,  images  or  mental  states,  which  are  associated  with 
the  consesthesia,  and  this  synthesis  is  logic. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  AUard,    A  private  diary.     Edited  by 
Gabnbt  Smith.    iNew  York,  1895,  pp.  305. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  Stephen  AUard  says  he  fled  from  Vanity  Fair 
and  took  refuge  among  the  hills  to  flnd  consolation  in  nature,  to 
rediscover  his  personality,  regain  unity,  to  read  clear  his  heart,  to 
flnd  how  to  bear  himself  in  thui  prosaic,  mysterious  world,  to  strive 
toward  quietness,  etc.  He  had  learned  to  doubt,  and  felt  sorrow, 
and  had  grown  solitary  while  at  Oxford,  had  felt  himself  well 
endowed  with  half-talents,  but  could  not  breathe  in  the  arid 
heights  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  baffled  thinker,  a  bankrupt 
idealist.  As  he  had  only  latent  faculties,  and  owned  nothine  the 
world  cared  to  purchase,  he  tried  to  drug  himself  with  literature. 
Education  he  had  found  only  a  rude  struggle  for  prizes,  a  hoarding 
up  of  answers  to  questions  that  did  not  interest  nim,  till  he  recog- 
mzed  unpalatableness  as  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  science  seemed  a 
nightmare.  Then  he  fell  in  love  with  Querin,  that  victim  of  self- 
analyflis  and  of  morbid  egotism;  then  Obermann,  Musset,  Schopen- 
hauer, Lenau.  Lucian,  Hegel,  but  found  no  consolation.  Then  he 
tried  action,  out  the  actions  of  literary  men;  then  love,  but  re- 
garded women  only  as  pictures,  some  more,  some  less  fondly;  and 
loved  the  beautiful,  but  even  it  was  sad;  so  the  thoughts  of  im- 
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mortality,  stoidsm  and  epionreaniam  were  tried,  till  at  last  nature 
was  found  the  best  of  all  sinapisms. 

Part  II  finds  ennui  the  malady  of  the  century,  and  his  is  the  ennui 
not  of  feeling,  but  of  thought.  Both  reidism  and  idealists  are  prod- 
ucts of  melancholy,  because  of  their  iUi>andonment  of  higher  ^ews. 
German  philosophy,  as  a  sort  of  pride  in  truth,  has  no  cheer  for  the 
author,  nor  simple  faith  in  letters.  The  purely  autonomous  sages 
are  most  serene,  and  the  evolutionary  Utopia  is  a  tolerable 
halting  place.  Ecstac^,  humanism,  SBsthetic  and  metaphysical 
religions,  drama,  music,  mysticism  were  tried.  Once  he  thought 
he  found  peace  in  self-renunciation,  but  the  depression  returned 
with  almost  suicidal  intensity,  and  the  book  ends  abruptly. 

Allard  we  opine  to  be  a  lay  figure,  to  whom  Uie  author  ascribes 
his  lucubrations.  He  must  have  been  an  omnivorous  reader,  but  a 
superficial  one,  and  the  moral  of  this  confession,  if  one  can  be  psy- 
chologized from  it,  we  suggest  to  be  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
voluminous  but  desultory  reading.  A  mind  that  is  like  a  well  used 
sheet  of  blotting  paper  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  others  and  must  be  un- 
satisfactory to  its  possessor.  It  is  not  a  very  remarkable  work  of 
genius. 

The  New  England  Invalid,     The  Shattuck  Lecture  for  1896.    By 
ROBBBT  T.  Edbs,  M.  D.    Boston,  1896,  pp.  67. 

The  New  England  invalid,  who  '*  needs  only  to  be  built  up,''  has 
a  »^mptom  for  every  organ,  and  no  specialist  can  escape  her. 
If  the  old  physician  gives  her  up,  she  bestows  herself  on  the  young. 
'*  The  physician  cannot  dispose  of  her  to  the  surgeon,  for  after  her 
braces  have  given  out,  after  her  spine  has  been  shortened  by  a 
vertebra  or  two,  after  her  pelvis  and  her  pocketbook  are  auke 
empty,  she  comes  back."  But  it  is  the  modem  sisters  and  hus- 
bands who  hear  most  of  the  functional  irritations,  distresses,  the 
burnings,  the  flutterings.  the  quiverings,  the  throbbings,  the 
tensions,  the  relaxations,  the  reproaches  for  indifference,  the  accu- 
sations of  selfishness  and  the  more  tryine  repentance  therefor, 
the  ostentatious  resignation  of  the  misunderstood,  Uie  sympathy 
which  they  crave,  the  constant  outflow  of  nervous  force  for  which 
there  is  no  adequate  re-supply  in  a  confident  hope  of  recovery, 
who  suffer  and  know  most  of  her.  The  types  descriDed  are:  (1)  the 
malingerers  pure  and  simple,  who  feign  disease  out  of  whole  cloth, 
with  deliberate  intent;  (2)  the  exaggerators,  honest  but  whimsical, 
siUy  and  self-indulgent;  (8)  the  constitutionaUy  neurotic;  (4)  the 
hysterically  excitable;  (6)  the  neuromimetic;  (6)  the  confirmed 
neuromimetic;  (7  and  8)  the  tense  and  the  limp  neurasthenic;  (9) 
the  melancholic.  While  there  may  be  something  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  curative  effect  of  surgical  operations  per  m,  removal  of  healthy 
ovaries  rarely  cures  these  cases.  The  uthsBxnic  doctrine  of  uric 
acid,  headache,  or  suppressed  gout,  does  not  show  that  there  is  not 
another  neurasthenic  headache.  Some  of  these  patients  have  a 
good  blood  color  of  even  80  per  cent.  Fleische,  so  ansdmia  is  not 
always  the  cause.  Next  to  those  of  no  occupation,  teachers  and 
students  supply  most  invalids  of  this  type.  The  excessive  New 
England  conscientious  school  methods  which  make  pupils  ''  bite  off 
more  than  they  can  chaw,"  and  especially  examinations,  are  in 
part  responsible.  The  author  differs  from  Dr.  Ck>wles'  view  that 
melancholy  is  a  further  development  of  neurasthenia,  by  holding 
the  form  to  be  a  self-limited  disease  with  beginning,  middle  i^ 
end,  although  sometimes  becoming  chronic.  The  figure  whioh 
compares  neurasthenia  to  a  bank  account  constantly  drown  on 
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without  corresponding  deposit,  is  exceedingly  erroneons  in  'imply- 
ing that  no  matter  how  low  the  account  may  go,  it  can  be  set  light 
ai^to  at  once  by  a  single  sufficient  som."  If  the  patient  has  pnde 
in  the  obscurity,  difficulty  or  patience  of  her  own  case,  as  if  saying 
to  the  doctor,  'I  defy  you  to  cure  me,'  then  very  pride  must  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  holding  her  recovery  to  be  phenomenal, 
or  her  streneth  and  elasticity  great.  We  must  leam  many  secrets  of 
psycJiic  tremnent  from  charlatans. 

Abnormal  Women,  A  Sociological  and  SeienUfio  Study  of  Young 
Women,  etc.  By  Arthur  MacDonald.  Washington,  D.  0., 
1895,  pp.  189. 

The  author  studied  philosophy  and  allied  subjects  in  Europe  for 
several  years  on  a  Harvara  fellowship,  and  was  later  docent  in 
anthropological  ps^oholoflnr  in  Clark  University ^and  for  the  last 
few  years  l^  been  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Washington.  He 
has  published  books  of  considerable  size:  ''Abnormal  Man," 
"  Criminology,"  and  "  Le  Criminel-Type,"  and  made  many  anthro- 
pometric measurements  of  children,  and  has  traveled  extensively 
m  this  country  and  Europe  in  auest  of  data  for  his  [investigations. 
Mr.  McDonald  appears  to  hold,  with  men  like  Erafft-Eblng  and 
Lombroso,  who  have  perhaps  chiefly  influenced  him,^that  certain 
delicate  themes  are  in  crying  need  of  investigation. 

To  flnd  abnormal  women  in  society  the  following  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  personal  column  of  a  number  of  the  principal 
newspapers  in  the  large  cities  of  our  country:  "  Gentleman  of  h^h 
sodatand  university  positions  desires  correspondence  (acquaint- 
ance not  necessary)  with  young  educated  women  of  high  social  and 
flnancial  position.  No  agents;  no  triflers.  Must  give  detailed  ac- 
count of  life;  references  required.  Address  Lock  Box  — . "  The 
book  consists  ohieflv  of  letters  and  accounts  of  eighty-eight  "cases" 
who  replied  to  this  advertisement,  all  names  and  most  places 
being,  of  course,  omitted.  As  the  correspondents,  mostly  young 
women  of  reflnement  and  education  and  undoubtea  respectability, 
"lived  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  mostly  in  large  cities,  and  some 
in  Europe,  the  probability  of  any  of  them  being  identifled  is  practi- 
cally nil.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  serious  reason  why  people  in 
general  should  object  to  being  studied,  for  the  name  of  person  or 

glace  is  of  no  account."  Some  "gave  their  name  ana  address 
1  their  first  letter,  illustrating  the  credulity  of  young  women." 
The  author's  reply  requested  them  to  tell  all  about  uiemselves. 
Those  he  was  able  to  call  upon  were  tested  with  delicate  instru- 
ments of  precision  as  to  "acuteness  of  the  nerves  to  heat,  pain  and 
locality."  From  these  experiments  the  author  inclines  to  the  view 
that  the  cause  of  their  disposition  to  answer  "  personals  "  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  nervous  condition  as  to  the  fact  t^iat  most  are 
out  of  harmony  with  their  present  social  environment.  Most  of 
these  women  have  nothing  special  to  do  in  life.  The  number  that 
have  traveled  in  Europe  and  speak  more  than  one  language  is 
striking.  These  seem  least  able  to  focus,  and  soon  tire  of  every- 
t^iiing.  Some  answer  at  once;  some  think  it  over  a  week  or  more; 
some  answer  to  escape  monotony;  some  love  mystery;  some  for 
curiosity;  some  to  give  the  author  a  moral  lecture.  As  a  whole  the 
letters  are  of  exceeding  interest  and  significance  to  the  psycholo- 
gist and  sociologist.  Some  of  them  are  brilliant  literary  prod- 
ucts. It  sugsests  wrong  or  defective  education.  The  author's  verv 
brief  pwes  at  the  doee  of  the  book  are  unsatisfactory,  and  do  not, 
to  our  thinking,  bring  out  at  aU  adequately  the  lessons  of  these 
IMinfnl  yet  interesting  pages.  G.  S.  H. 
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Doctor  Jvdaa.      A  Artrayal  <f  t&e  Optum  HabU.      B7  VfaUAM 

BOBBBB  OOBBB.    OUoago,  18U,  pp.  820. 

ntla  book  Is  dedicated  "to  my  wife,  who,  innocent,  suffered  most 

for  my  tronagressionB,  and  in  gratefnl  reooileotion  of  her  gentle- 

neas,  forbearance  and  love  tuoa|dioDt  tbe  long  night  of  oplnm 

Blavery,"  and  Ita  motto  ia,  "Opinm  ie  the  Jndas  of  drags;  It  Usses 

and  then  betrays."     The  anthor  writes  tils  book  from  a  pore  sense 

of  moral  obligaldon,  and  has  never  given  a  thought  to  how  It  wonld 

be  received.     His  habit  was  based  on  opInm  cordials  given  him  as 

a  child  to  quiet  Mb  cries  by  tbe  advice  of  physiolans,  and,  at  the 

time  of  writing,  he  had  been  eighteen  months  nreed  from  thraldom 

to  the  drag,  after  nine  years  of  abject  slaverv.      He  inherited  sen- 

sittve  wea£ness,  read  sombre  books  as  a  oblld,  resolved  to  enter 

the  ministry,  at  seventeen  was  a  skeptio,  bnt  later  did  chaplain 

dnty  In  the  navy.    At  the  end  of  his  slavery  his  body  was  priced 

as  by  ten  million  needles,  his  knees  smote  in  agony,  every  ]<Hnt  was 

racked  with  a  oonsnming  fire.  The  most  trnttmil  man  will  He  when 

in  any  stage  of  addiction  to  the  oplnm  habit,  he  says.     Pears  of 

death  and  sniolde  iropnlses  were  strong.    Loqaaoity,  abstraction  of 

memory    concerning  the  most  common    things,  fite  of  personal 

excitement  when  everything  seemed  possible,  spells  of  dreamy 

reverie,  sonnds  in  the  ears,  etc.,  were  common.     De  Qoinoey  is 

wrong  in  denying  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dmg.  that  the  drag's 

»»n<i.  iinniines  with  osc.  In  asoriUng  the  depression  of  splrlto  to 

ss"  and  not  to  the  dmg,  and  In  saving  that  the  dmg 

five  years  to  his  life,  and  that  he  decreased  his  dally 

bhese  respeote  Ur.  Oobbe's  experience  is  contrary  to 

incey,  whose  falsely  attractive  description  of  its  effects 

.e  opium  habit  In  tbonsande  of  oases  among  tbe  beet 

lb,  he  says,  la  in  short  an  opiam  lie.    The  stages  are: 

ifdn,  voices  clearly  ottering  distinct  sentences,  donble 

I  vision.    Landnom  phantasmagoria.  Insomnia,  eemi- 

horrifled  and  fantastio  night  dreams,  visions  of  bat- 

nent  in  a  crescendo  series  are  described.    Jost  what 

•el  in  haman  form  was  that  cnred  him,  we  are  left  In 

he  whole  tbe  book  adds  little  to  either  the  medical  or 

ribations.    The  langoaee  is  snperlative,  the  book  is 

trent  and  tedloos,  and  whether  the  work  of  a  genuine 

habit  or  not  is  likely  to  be  most  osefol  as  an  appeal  to 

.  Even  these,  however,  will  chiefly  miss  the  practioal 

onre  and  Its  oaoses. 

I  Sttw-buofc  Philosopher.    By  I,  8.  Zblqd  and  O.  Fbbbz. 
»wn,  189S,  pp.  lai. 

e  character,  familiar  to  the  stndente  of  Williams  Ool- 
yeara,  was  a  man  of  stalwart  frame,  rather  feeble 
iritb  a  passion  for  oratory  and  a  sense  of  oratorical 
WBTB  of  remarkable  psycbologloal  Interest.  His  good 
landless.  For  any  stndent  he  liked,  or  for  any  small 
old  stop  sawing  wood  and  pour  forth  a  volnme  of  im- 
'atory,  which,  despite  its  incoherence,  bis  great 
it  voice,  and  vigorons  action,  made  impresdve,  and 
impress  any  one  jnst  far  enough  away  not  to  bear  the 
Intonations  and  cadenoes  of  a  consommate  rhetorical 
fiighte  were  always  brief,  and  generally  ended  lo  a 
'  bathos,  whloh  seemed  to  gradually  develop  as  his 
■'■'--  -'—'-' —  -• 1  In  tne  aproarious  applause 
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ing  is  An  impromptu  funeral  address  delivered  one  day  and  steno- 
graphed in  front  of  West  OoUege,  Just  after  a  funeral  prooession 
Sadpaased:  *'  Murmur  and  moumi  The  language  of  fife  is  past. 
The  grass  of  ffullery  is  gone,  and  the  eleotrioity  of  the  bay-rum  tree 
is  decided  wiui  the  laments  of  refiupe.  Oh,  he  was  a  good  man. 
How  the  grasshoppers  of  his  belief  floundered  with  the  winds  of  his 
whiifle-trees.  what  a  burden  he  was!  What  a  beautiful  Pharisee! 
By  the  corduroy  of  his  attainments  and  the  melody  of  his  magnifi- 
cence he  retired,  and  the  palms  of  his  pussy-willows  wave  with  the 
rolling  Ottaw.''  To  a  theological  graduate  on  his  return  to  the 
college,  whom  he  met  on  the  street,  he  orated  thus:  '^You  have  the 
gloomy  shines.  Worn  with  a  tumult  of  the  conflict  of  Hebrew  and 
a  scrutiny  of  salvation,  are  you  consumed  with  your  mountain- 
«ou8  circumstances?  Are  you  deprivated?  No,  sir!  Why,  sir? 
Because  you  have  regulated  your  eccentricitieB,  and  you  now  nave 
a  coherent  ideiflcation."  Of  the  clergy,  he  said:  *'  They  are  men  of 
deprudence.  They  have  walked  the  verges  of  life  with  a  crucifix- 
ion of  memory.  They  have  hibernated  among  the  sanctified 
symptoms  and  a  confession  of  matrimony.  Oh,  the  catechism  of 
chief  end  of  man.  How  they  have  walked  the  verges  of  life  with 
the  carbolic  acid  of  depression,"  etc.  Sometimes  in  these  fiights 
his  eyes  were  closed  and  he  seemed  as  if  mentallv  belaboring  his 
theme  with  intense  abandon.  If  there  is  such  a  thinff  as  an  innate 
vein  of  genius  for  oratorical  rhvthm,  a  pure  declami»ory  instinct, 
it  was  found  in  Bill  Pratt.  Ferhaps,  m  a  more  favorable  age,  he 
might  have  been  a  rhapsodist  like  Plato's  Ion,  or  a  muttering  orac- 
ular dervish,  into  whose  incoherence  it  is  so  easy  to  read  nigher 
meanings.  Perhaps,  as  it  was,  his  perf ervid  improvisation  nught 
have  weighed  a  trifle  as  a  warning  object  lesson  acradnst  the  spout- 
ine  diathesis  which  some  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  coueges  other  than 
Wuliams  sometimes  foster.  It  seems,  at  any  rate,  a  most  interest- 
ing psychic  background  or  foundation  on  which  no  adequate  super- 
structure was  reared. 

Die  drohende  phyaische  Entartung  dea  OuUurvHUeea.  Von  W.  Sohall- 
MAYBR.    2  Auflage.    Berlin,  1806,  pp.  49. 

Modem  individualistic  tendencies  are  at  the  cost  of  the  race,  and 
the  only  cure  is  the  application  of  human  reason  to  the  problem  of 
natural  selection.  Qreat  cities,  bad  school  methods  which  hurt  the 
nerves,  factory  life,  fashion,  tne  extremes  of  both  poverty  and 
riches,  etc.,  interfere  with  natural  selection.  Asainst  all  Uie  tend- 
encies to  progressive  degeneration  of  soul  and  body,  the  author 
§  reposes  uiat  all  physicians  should  be  made  state  oflLoers,  and  that 
etailed  '^  family  Docks,"  should  be  kept  recording  aU  medical  and 
hyffienic  facts  concerning  each  member  of  the  family,  by  a  plan 
to  be  kept  for  centuries.  Thus  future  generations  can  draw  cer- 
tain conclusions  concerning  the  heredi%  of  neuroses,  early  and 
late  marriages,  etc. 

IV.— FEELING  AND  TEMPERAMENT. 

Studies  in  the  EvoluHcnarv  I^chotogy  of  FeeUng.    By  HntAM  M. 
Stanlbt.    London  and  New  Yorx,  1895,  pp.  2^92. 

''This  work,"  the  author  tells  us,  ''does  not  profess  to  be  a 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  feelins,  but  merely  a  series  of  studies, 
and  rather  tentative  ones  at  t^u».  I  have  attempted  to  deduce 
from  the  standpoint  of  biological  evolution  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  feeliuff,  and  then  to  consider  how  far  introspection  con- 
mam  the  results."    Some  of  the  material  of  the  book  mui  appeared 
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within  ten  yean  in  varions  Joomals,  but  all  has  been  reviaed  or  re- 
written. The  author  aaaomes  that  frank  emotionaliBm  la  neoeaaary  in 
the  atmggle  of  life;  that  intellect  mnat  alwaya  be  imx>eUed  by  emo* 
tion^  either  peraonal  or  imperaonal,  like  duty  or  love  of  tmth.  Feel- 
ing 18  the  baaia  and  core  of  mind,  actnatdng  Doth  will  and  cognition; 
cannot  be  deatroyed,  but  mnat  grow  ever  atronger,  deex>er,  nobler. 
Mind  begina  in  pore  pain,  and  culminatea  in  the  higher  emotiona. 
Ita  expreaaion  crsratallizeB  into  language,  and  even  canaea  the  riae 
of  objectiflcation.  The  number  of  namea  of  feeling  ia  but  a  very 
rough  index  of  the  number  of  kinda  of  feeling,  for  which  the  pfl^ohic 
chemiatry  of  the  future  will  develop  namea.  The  unnamea  forma 
tax  exceed  the  named,  and  the  number  of  indiacriminated  or  undia- 
covered  feeUnga  far  exceeda  both.  Oonaciouaneaa  ia  indefinitely 
complex,  and  the  syatem-making  psychology  ia  factitioua  and 
deluaive.  The  number  of  unknown  paychoaea  ia,  perhapa,  almoat 
infinite.  Science,  art.  ethica  and  reli^on  are  at  bottom  only  phaaea 
of  emotionaliam.  Oiher  aa  valid  and  eaaential  expreaaiona  are  yet 
to  be  developed.  The  acdvitdea  of  new  bom  animala  seem  aponta- 
neouB  only  becauae  they  are  the  reaulta  of  energiea  atored  in  agea 
of  paychic  effort.  The  effort  to  aee  haa  produced  the  optic  nerve. 
The  confuaing  of  objective  and  aubjective  terma,  of  inapection  and 
introapection  ia  reaponaible  for  much  of  the  preaent  confuaion. 
The  limitationa  of  the  author'a  introapective  method  are  fully  real- 
ised, and  there  ia  a  deapairing  note  in  the  laat  chapter  concerning 
future  progreaa. 

The  beat  chaptera  are  thoae  on  fear  and  anger.  The  former  ia  a 
primitive  emotion,  and  ia  pervaded  by  anticipation  of  the  primitive 
feeling  of  pain,  out  the  pain  in  fear  ia  not  wholly  revival.  If 
intenae,  it  tenda  to  vaniah  in  the  aenaation  feared.  When  it  declinea, 
it  repeata  the  ataeea  of  ita  growth,  but  inveraelv.  Fear  ia  "a  feeling 
of  reaction  from  the  repreaentation  of  the  feeling  potency  of  the 
object."  '*  Only  introapective  analysia  can  reveal  the  true  motive 
and  geneaia  of  fear  and  aU  emotion."  But  here,  aa  ao  often  in  thia 
book,  the  reader  ia  brought  up  with  the  idea  that  will  obtrude,  that 
if  introapection  ia  the  method,  and  thia  ia  all  it  can  do.  we  may  well 
deapair.  How.  too,  doea  he  feel  aure  that  hia  aeriea.  nright,  alarm, 
terror,  dread,  norror,  ia  the  ^'chronological  order."  Anger  ia  the 
atimulant  to  offenaive  reaction  aa  fear  ia  to  defenaive.  It  impliea 
a  ''  aenae  of  object,"  it  haa  an  element  of  *'  hoatilit^." 

On  the  whole  the  author  deaervea  praiae  for  admitting  the  bio- 
lo^c  factor  in  feelinga — but  hia  recognition  of  ita  acope  aeema 
aaoly  inadequate,  ffia  method  paralvzea  him  in  thia  field  aa  in  no 
other.  I^chology  finda  the  emotional  realm  ao  hard  to  enter,  only 
becauae  of  the  amphibioua  dualiam  pervading  the  text-booka  of 
the  paat  decade.  In  aome  minda  thia  haa  become  a  poaitive  neuro- 
aia.  It  obtrudea  ita  double  houaekeeping  ui>on  minda  nativelv  aound 
and  ingenioua  and  may  cauae  an  ebuUifion  of  brilliant  ratiocination, 
like  aalt  on  flamea.  ft  often  repela  from  philoaophy  or  aterilizea 
tdie  very  central  buda  of  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  clipa  the 
winga  of  minda,  which,  like  thia  author,  by  nature  and  by  intereat  in 
the  aubject,  aeem  fitted  to  enter  theae  fielda.  We  took  up  thia  book 
with  great  expectation,  but  lay  it  down,  not  without  being  much 
inatmcted  ana  atimulatod,  but  with  a  predominant  aenae  of  diaap- 
I>ointment.  G.  S.  H. 

Tempfhumeni  et  Oaracl^re  aeloa  lea  JndMdica,  lea  Seacm^et  lea  Aoeet. 
Par  Alfbbd  Fouill6b.  Baria,  1895,  pp.  878.  In  Felix  Alcan'a 
Bib.  de  Fhiloa.  Oontem. 

TUa  gifted  and  faoOe  author  entera^here  a  field  of  great  intereat, 
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to  which  he  makes  oontributioiis  of  high  value.  The  sensitive 
temperament  is  sab- divided  into  that  with  prompt  and  that  with 
intense  reactions,  and  so  later  is  the  active  temperament.  Actives, 
who  are  prompt  and  intense,  are  not  unlike  the  old  choleric,  and 
those  slow  ana  feeble  are  like  the  old  phlegmatics.  Characters  are 
classified  as  lea  aenaitifSf  lea  inteUectueUy  lea  volontaires.  The  last 
and  larger  half  of  the  book  discusses  difference  of  temperament, 
character,  of  sex,  and  of  different  races  of  man,  with  a  final 
glimpse  ai  the  future  of  superior  races.  Recent  biological  studies 
show  a  very  intimate  union  between  character  and  temperament. 
The  reactions  of  will,  which  is  increasingly  intelligent,  upon  our 
inner  constitution  are  what  evolves  character.  These  siuoies  are 
not  made  on  the  hypothesis  that  character  is  immutable  and  that 
therefore  morals  are  useless  save  for  weak  characters.  The  author 
discusses  whether  character  is  reducible  to  molecular  mechanics, 
or  a  neural  tone,  as  Henle  says;  whether  feeling  and  action 
strengthen  or  weaken  each  other;  whether  the  disposition  of  ner- 
vous people  to  melancholy  is  due  to  too  little  voluntary  movement 
comparea  with  sensations,  etc.  He  defines  the  sanguine  tempera- 
ment as  marked  bv  integration  predominant,  by  excess  of  nutiition, 
with  quick  but  feeble  and  brief  reaction;  the  nervous  is  sensitive 
and  passionate,  with  lack  of  nutrition,  with  slow  but  intense  and 
long  reaction;  the  bilious  is  marked  by  rapid  and  intense  disinte- 
granon.  and  the  phlegmatic  is  marked  by  slow  and  feeble  dis- 
integration. Schools  might  gain  by  grouping  these  tempera- 
ments by  themselves  and  applying  to  each  its  special  methods. 
Whether  there  were  originally  an  indefinite  number  of  human 
races,  man  does  tend  to  maximize  in  all  his  conduct.  Thus  in 
historv,  the  good  are  often  the  feeble,  who  have  not  force  enough 
to  be  Dad.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  leading  races  will  overcome 
the  others  than  that  they  will  mix  or  develop  side  by  side.  Once 
the  race  type  was  all  and  the  individual  nothing,  then  individuality 
had  its  maximation.  The  future  will  be  able  to  harmonize  these 
two  tendencies,  if  we  do  not  relax  effort  and  trust  blindly  to  our 
fin  de  sQcle  deity  of  progress.  The  only  way  to  arrest  impending 
degeneration  in  the  highest  races  is  b v  a  vigorous  use  of  intelligent 
wiu,  and  recognizing  tnat  science  will  not  make  men  moral,  that 
culture  of  art  only  cnanges  the  form  of  vice,  to  strive  toward  a 
veritable  education  of  character,  which  is  the  education  of  the 
future. 

UAmU%6  Antique  d^apr^  lea  Mceura  PoptUaire  et  lea  Theoriea  dea 
PhUoaophea.    Par  jL.  DuaAS.    Paris,  1894,  F.  Alcam,  pp.  454. 

This  is  a  very  interesting,  useful  and  timely  book.  It  appears  to 
be  a  dissertation,  and  attempts  to  give  the  mstory  of  friendship  in 
both  theory  and  fact  from  the  days  of  its  conception  as  a  physical 
force  by  ESmpedodes  and  Herodotus  dow^  to  the  end  of  the  stoic 
age  among  the  Romans,  with  copious  and  judicious  citations,  ana- 
l^oal  tables  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  with  a  digest  of  the  whole, 
and  the  literature  by  chapters  at  tne  end.  The  fact  that  it  ia 
written  by  a  doctor  of  letters  rather  than  by  a  philosopher,  ia 
perhaps  a  good  thing  at  a  time  when  the  treatment  of  this  theme  in 
current  text-books  on  ethics  is  so  hackneyed  and  arid,  and  when  the 
psychology  of  feelings  and  sentiments  seems  coming  to  the  fore. 
The  author  seems  almost  to  assume  with  Taine  that  history  is  noth- 
ing but  the  history  of  the  heart,  and  historic  research  has  done  its 
work  when  it  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  dominant  sentiment  of 
an  age.  Friendship  also  is,  of  course,  very  distinct  from  love  of 
sexes,  love  of  God  and  philanthropy,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues. 

10 
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Plato  and  the  stoics  were  right.  Only  the  ffood  have  real  oapaoity 
.  for  friendship.  From  the  ^rthagorean,  at  least,  down  through  the 
academy,  porch  and  grove,  it  was  developed  among  most  philo- 
sophic schools,  except  the  sophists.  So  Anstotle's  amioua  PUitOy  Bed 
majis  arnica  verUaa  was  bold  as  it  was  historically  important.  In 
the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil,  friendship  has  one  of  its 
chief,  if  not  its  chief,  and  most  desiderated  fields.  It  must  be  abso- 
lutely pure,  free  and  spontaneous.  The  duty  element  alloys  it.  It  is 
a  token  of  moral  distinction  —  the  passion  of  noble  and  delicate 
souls;  as  it  loses  in  extent,  it  gains  in  quality,  and  vice  versa. 
To-day  social  and  political  and  ot£er  interests  have  almost  extin- 
guished it.  Especially  since  the  day  of  romantic  love  of  women, 
and  since  modem  education  has  made  them  the  companions  of 
men,  friendship  in  the  classical  sense  is  little  developed  or  em- 
ployed, but  it  still  preserves  its  moral  charm,  and  is  cherished  by 
great,  delicate  and  generous  souls.  It  is  still  for  many  the  core  of 
their  moral  life.  While  it  is  no  longer  a  cosmic  force  as  In  early 
philosophic  svstems,  and  no  longer  nils  a  place  as  large  as  did  love 
in  the  ages  of  the  early  Christians  and  chivalrv,  it  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  renovation,  both  m  ethics  and  in  modem  life. 

V.—PHILOSOPraOAL. 

Eros  und  Erkenntniss  bei  Plato,  in  ihrer  gegenaeiUgen  FiMerung  und 
Ergdnzung.  Von  Cabl  BoBTTiCHBB.  Berlin,  1894.  Wis.Beitnlge 
fur  Jahresbericht  des  Luisenstadtischen  Gymnasium. 

Neither  M.  Koch  nor  H.  Hille  has  really  shaken  the  Schleir- 
macher-Zeller  idea  of  Eros  as  identical  with  the  philosophic  im- 
pulse. Plato  himself  probably  lived  out  this  idea,  but  the  Eros  is 
also  clearly  connected  with  the  theory  of  knowledge.  From  a 
study  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Lysis,  PhsDorus  and  the  Svmposium, 
the  author  concludes  that  both  Eros  and  knowledge  pomt  to  pre- 
existence  and  immortality.  One  seeks  the  beautiful-good,  and  the 
other  true  existence.  These  are  the  same,  but  the  good  is  supreme 
and  so  love  is  highest.  EInowledge  is  reminiscence,  and  is  deter- 
mined bv  the  deeree  of  perfection  which  Eros  attains,  for  the  latter 
is  but  the  impulse  to  the  pre-existent.  to  get  back  or  return,  as 
some  etymologists  of  religion  suggest.  It  is  the  bottom  lust 
toward  perfecUon. 

Wesen  und  Bntstehung  des  Qewiesens^  eine  Psydhqlogie  der  Ethik. 
Von  Db.  Th.  Elsbnhaus.    Leipzig,  1894,  pp.  884. 

This  essav  obtained  the  first  prize  offered  by  the  theological  fac- 
ulty in  Tilbingen  for  the  best  treatment  of  the  question  whether  the 
basal  element  of  ethics  is  a  prioH  or  empiricaL  but  it  has  since 
been  greatly  expanded  and  rewritten  and  radically  changed.  The 
first  160  pages  are  historical.  The  last  part  traces  conscience  up 
from  biolo^cal  bases,  through  organism  and  animal  instinct,  and  the 
crude  custom  of  primitive  man.  But  the  highest  ideal  of  a  com- 
pletely evolved  conscience  is  found  in  the  Omristian  ideas  of  God's 
kingdom. 

Die  I^chologie  des  Unsterblichkeitsglaubens  und  der  UneterhUohkeitS' 
leugnung.    Von  G.  Runzb.    Berlin,  1894,  pp.  244. 

The  author,  a  Berlin  professor,  in  his  series  of  studies  of  compar- 
ative religious  sciences,  publishes  this  volume,  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  part  on  Immortality  and  Resurrection,  as  the 
first  in  his  series.  The  idea  of  immoxtality  originates  partly  in 
animism,  partly  in  wish,  in  dream,  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiv- 
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ing  death,  in  the  sense  of  retribution,  and  is  one  with  the  Gk>d-idea. 
Its  negation  by  Mosaism,  Buddhism,  and  Oonfuoianism  is  discussed. 
For  the  general  conclusions  we  are  referred  to  the  forthoomine 
volume.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  worth  of  childhood  for  normiu 
religious  psychology  and  upon  the  principal  quod  volumua  erecUm«if , 
as  even  the  gods  are  creatures  of  our  wishes.  The  feeling  that  no 
trace  of  our  earthly  life  can  vanish  in  all  the  »ons  is  neither  pious 
nor  true.  It  is  not  more  the  horror  wUiiU  than  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  annihilation  that  constitutes  the  strong  negative  motive. 
Psychological  considerations  warrant  no  inference  concerning  the 
truth  or  error  of  an  idea  so  profoundly  and  irresistibly  motivated. 
This  and  more  underlies  all  myth,  dogma  and  revelation  touching 
post-mortem  existence. 

EMeUuna  in  die  FhiloBophie.     Von  Oswald  KOlpb.  Professor  an 
der  Universitttt,  Wtbrzburg.    Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  276. 

Galled  from  Wundt's  laboratory  to  the  chair  of  philosophy,  it  is 
natural  that  Dr.  Kiilpe  should  interest  himself  with  the  introduc- 
tion to  philosophy,  and  he  states  that  this  little  volume  arose  from 
didactic  needs  ana  experiences.  The  author  proposes  a  ''complete 
•orientation  concemine  the  bearing  and  essence  of  philoso^y," 
and  would  describe  the  ''various  independent  tendencies  and 
achievements  in  the  past  and  present"  with  unprejudiced  and 
equal  interest,  with  an  evaluation  of  their  value,  despite  the  un- 
avoidable subjectivity  and  limitations  of  knowledge.  As  general  dis- 
ciplines he  treats  metaphysics,  theory  of  knowl^ge  and  logic,  and 
as  special  disciplines  he  takes  up  the  philosophy  of  nature,  psychol- 
ogy, ethics  ana  the  philosophv  of  right,  esthetics  and  philosophy  of 
region  and  of  history.  The  tendencies  he  discusses  are  singular- 
ism  and  pluralism,  materialism,  spiritualism,  dualism,  monism, 
mechanism,  teleology,  determinism,  and  the  theological  and  psy- 
chological iendenci^  in  metaphysics.  The  epistemolog^cal  direc- 
tions are  rationalism,  empiricism,  criticism,  dogmatism,  skepticism, 
positivism,  idealism,  realism  and  phenomenalism.  The  ethical 
sections  are  headed:  views  on  the  origin  of  morals,  the  morals  of 
feeling  and  reflection,  individualism  and  universalism,  subjectivism 
and  objectivism.  The  flnal  sections  are  on  the  problem  and  system 
of  philosophy. 

Those  who  have  heard  Wundt's  lectures  upon  the  above  phil- 
osophical tendencies  or  read  his  works  will  find  little  that  is  novel 
in  tnis  book .  The  revival  of  the  old  Oerman  idea  of  a  propedeutic  or 
encyclopedia  of  philosophy  was  a  happy  thought,  and  raises  very 
interesung  problems  touching  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Its  first 
suggestion,  even  in  the  index,  is  that  in  America  our  professors 
are  in  danger  of  losing  the  sense  of  proportion  among  these  dis- 
4dplines  in  their  teaching.  If  this  is  the  best  introduction,  then  the 
methods  of  inducting  tne  novice  through  Locke,  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  or  ethics^  or  elemental  logic,  euiics  or  psychology,  are 
wrong.  If  the  object  of  such  an  introduction  is  to  aevelopa  burd's- 
eye  knowledge  of  vast  inteUectual  fields.  Dr.  Kiilpe  is 
right,  but  from  his  standpoint  philosophy  is  in  so  far  an  inform- 
i^on  study,  and  its  culture  power  is  not  much  evoked.  On  the 
whole  one  inclines  to  the  view  that  such  preliminary  todangulation  of 
vast  mental  spaces  would  prove  dreary  to  American  students, 
and  that  it  is  too  abstract  if  not  too  superficial.  Possibly  a  riper 
scholar  in  the  field,  with  larger  experience  in  teaching,  might  bring 
out  greater  culture  power  than  i>r.  Kiilpe  has  done  with  all  his 
harmhood    in    attempting  an    "ology"  of  all  the   philosophical 

G.  s:  H. 
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Friedrioh  Eduard  Beneke^  the  man  and  his  philosophy.  An  intro- 
ductory study.  By  Francis  Bubke  Brandt,  Ph.  D.  New  York, 
1806,  pp.  167. 

This  is  an  interesting,  convenient  and  careful  work,  and  is  No.  4 
of  the  ''OolumbiaOoUege  Oontributions"  to  philosophy,  psychology 
and  education.  The  first  thirty- seven  pages  are  ae voted  to 
Beneke's  life  and  character  and  the  rest  U)  his  doctrines,  with  a 
final  critical  estimate,  infiuence  and  followers.  The  whole  is  clearly 
told,  and  we  are  indetbted  to  it  for  a  better  view  of  the  system  tiban 
we  have  ever  had  before  in  English. 

VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  P^ckology  of  Number  and  its  ApplicatUma  to  Methods  of  Teaching 
Arithmetto,  By  James  A.  McLbllbn,  Principal  of  the  Ontario 
School  of  Pedaeogy,  Toronto,  and  .John  Dbwet,  Ph.  D.,  Head 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Inter- 
national Education  Senes.    New  York,  1805,  pp.  309. 

We  can  think  of  few  subjects  in  the  entire  field  of  psychology 
that  are  riper  for  comprehensive  treatment,  or  the  applications  of 
which  are  more  needed  in  pedagoey,  than  tne  psychology  of  num- 
ber. Many  studies  have  been  made  in  laboratories  on  the  percep- 
tion of  dots,  lines,  figures,  in  the  direct  and  indirect  field  ;  many 
more  on  counting  and  the  various  rhythms  involved,  the  '*  p^chic 
constant "  and  ito  compounds,  the  psychology  of  born  calculators 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  number-systems  of  primitive  people 
and  children's  idea  of  numbers.  Other  studies  are  made  on  number 
forms,  on  fatigue  in  simple  operation  on  numbers,  etc.  Thus,  when 
we  first  saw  the  announcement  of  this  book  by  an  author  so  capable 
of  gathering  up  and  codrdinating  these  and  otner  lines  of  work,  with 
the  historic  material,  hardly  less  interesting,  we  looked  forward 
with  great  interest  to  this  book.  Dire,  however,  has  been  our  dis- 
appointment. Not  one  of  all  these  topics  is  treated  with  any  serious 
effort  at  thoroughness,  if,  indeed,  any  of  them  are  mentioned.  Again, 
there  are  many  methoos  of  teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  Doth 
current  and  historical,  and  these  should  also  have  been  at  least  mas- 
tered by  the  pedagogic  author  with  a  thoroughness  of  which  these 
pages  give  no  trace.  We  would  suggest  for  a  title  of  this  work,  *'A 
Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic,  Explained  and  Justified,  and  Pre- 
ceded by  some  Philosophic  Considerations."  We  must  sympathise 
with  a' teacher  who,  in  commenting  on  it,  said  in  substance  that  '4f 
the  new  psychology  had  nothing  letter  to  offer  than  this,  its  bar- 
renness will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  hosts  of  teachers."  The 
first  chapter  is  entitled,  *'Wnat  psychology  can  do  for  the  teachers," 
and  is  surely  needed.  Number,  it  is  urged,  is,  first  of  all,  a  rational 
process  and  not  a  sense  fact.  This  cuts  up  all  experimental  roots 
at  the  start,  is  at  best  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  author's  sense, 
and  is  radically  and  profounoly  not  only  unpedagogic,  but  anti- 
pedagogic.  The  first  educational  eunvmary  is  :  ^'The  idea  of  number 
is  not  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  objects,  even  when  these  are 
presented  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances."  Thus  nearly 
every  object  lesson  in  arithmetic  since  Commenius  is  wrong.  The 
origin  of  number  is  derived  from  the  Hegelian  ideas  of  limit.  The 
psychology  of  quantity  is  *'  summed  up ''  in  these  italicized  words: 
**  That  which  fixes  the  magnitude  or  quantity  which,  in  any  given 
case,  needs  to  be  measured,  is  some  activity  or  movement  mter- 
nally  continuous,  but  externally  limited.  That  which  increases  this 
whole  is  some  union  or  partial  activity  into  which  the  original  con- 
tinuous activity  may  be  broken  up  (analysis)  and  which,  repeated 
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a  oertain  number  of  times^  gives  the  same  result  (synthesis)  as  the 
original  conClnnoas  activify."  The  next  important  summing  up  is: 
*'(1)  The  limitation  of  an  energy  (or  auality)  transforms  it  into 
quantity!  giving  it  a  certain  undefineo  muchness  or  magraitudCy 
as  illustrated  by  size,  bulk,  weight,  etc.:  (2)  this  indefinite  whole 
of  quantity  is  transformed  into  deflniie  numerical  value  through 
the  process  of  measurement;  (3)  this  measuring  takes  place 
through  the  unit  of  magnitude  bv  putting  them  together  till  they 
make  up  an  equivalent  value,''  etc.,  etc.  This  high  cothurnus 
method  of  stating  with  such  formal  top-loftiness  simple  and  obvi- 
ous truths  till  their  very  inflation  makes  them  seem  thin  and  un- 
real, does  not  seem  to  the  writer  good  metaphysics  even,  and  still 
less  good  psychology.  Q.  S.  H. 

Bfycholoay  for  Teachers.  By  O.  Lloyd  Mobqan,  Principal  of  Uni- 
versii^  College,  Bristol.    London,  1805,  pp.  246. 

This  book,  which  is  heartily  commended  in  a  preface  by  I.  G. 
fitch,  late  inspector  of  training  colleges,  first  describes  states  of 
cons<uousness.  and  defines  psychologv  as  treating  of  them.  Asso- 
ciation, experience,  perception,  analysis,  generfSization.  descrip- 
tion and  explanation,  mental  development,  language  ana  thought, 
literature,  character  and  conduct  follow  in  this  order.  The  book 
is  very  simple  and  elementary,  well  sprinkled  with  poetic  passages, 
and  with  a  wholesome  ethical  application  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
question  repeatedly  recurs  whether  it  is  not  a  little  too  elementary 
for  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  but  for  its  class,  it  is  certainly 
the  best  we  have  in  English.  Most  of  its  many  innovations  in  sub- 
ject matter  and  manner  impress  us  favorably. 

ChUlines  of  P^chologyy  Based  upon  the  ResuUa  of  Experimental 
Inveahgation.  By  Oswald  KOlpb,  Professor  of  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Wiirzbarg ;  translated  from  the  Qerman  by 
Edward  Bbadfobd  Titchbnbb,  Sage  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  Oornell  University.  London,  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. ; 
New  York,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896,  pp.  462. 

As  the  Journal  has  already  reviewed  the  Qerman  edition  of  this 
treatise,  we  desire  here  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  excellent 
translation.  That  it  is  the  best  treatise  in  English  on  experimental 
psychology  goes  without  saying.  The  translation  has  rendered  to 
American  and  English  teacners  and  students  of  the  subject  a  serv- 
ice that  the  writer  believes  they  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 

Die  Spiele  der  Thiere.  Von  Karl  Qroos.  A.  V.  Prof,  der  Philos. 
in  Giesen.    Jena,  1896,  pp.  359. 

The  author  assumes  that  animal  psychology  should  have  an 
independent  i>osition,  and  not  be  regarded  as  of  interest  only  as  it 
sheds  light  on  the  psychology  of  man,  and  points  of  resemblance  to 
man  should  not  receive  disproportionate  attention.  If  conversely, 
we  regard  what  is  specifically  animal  in  animals,  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
better  idea  of  the  animal  tridts  in  man.  Only  a  student  of  esthetics 
can  properly  treat  the  psychology  of  play.  This  is  the  author's 
specialty  and  also  his  standpoint.  Professor  Groos  rejects  the  cur- 
rent view  of  Schiller  and  Spencer  that  play  is  a  discharge  of  super- 
fluous energy;  indeed  this  Is  not  a  conditio  sine  qua  nonot  play. 
The  problem  centres  in  the  explanation  of  the  play  of  young 
animals.  Certain  instincts,  essential  for  the  preservauon  of  the 
sftecies,  appear  before  they  are  needed.  These  pre-functional  in- 
stincts require  practice,  and  fall  under  the  laws  of  natural  selec- 
tion. Since  these  inherited  instincts  can  be  improved  by  individual 
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praetiee,  iieleotioiiB  oan  weaken  the  blind  power  oX  inatinet  and' 
lavor  the  development  of  intelligenoe  as  a  substitate  for  it.  When 
intelligence  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  more  nsefol  than  perfect 
instincts,  selection  will  favor  individoals  in  whom  imperfect  in- 
stincts can  be  developed  by  practice  during  youth,  i.  e.,  those  that 
play.  Indeed,  in  a  sense,  youth  is  for  the  B&e  of  play,  and  animals 
are  young  because  they  must  play,  and  not  vice  versa.  The  in- 
stinctive underly  of  the  females  causes  wooing  and  obstructs  the 
discharge  of  the  sex  passion  and  sublimates  it.  '^Experimenting" 
plays  are  primeval,  and  rest  on  the  pleasure  of  being  a  oause^ 
Conscious  self-deception  is  another  permanent  factor.     AH  animal 

Slays  and  probably  also  all  human  plavs,  on  which  another  volume 
I  promised,  fall  under  one  of  the  three  experimenting,  jov  or 
power  to  do  or  conscious  self-deception,  viz.,  (a)  self-presenta&on, 
which  is  personal,  and  involves  animal  wooing,  and  in  man  the 
arts  of  dancing,  music  and  poetry;  (b)  imitation,  which  seeks  the 
true  and  is  seen  in  mimetic  arts,  sculpture,  painting,  epic  and 
drama;  and  (c)  ornamentation,  which  s&ives  for  beauty  in  self- 
decoration,  in  architecture,  etc. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  and  well  sifted  and  classified  facts, 
but  the  scheme  of  classification  which  is  evolved  is  sure  to  strike 
many  readers  as  too  artificial  to  be  nothing  if  not  *'  biological,"  as 
the  author  strives  to  be.  It  is  of  sreat  suggestiveness,  and  is  the 
first  book  known  to  us  upon  the  subject. 

The  Psychic  Development  of  Young  Animala  and  its  PhyHoai  OorreUi- 
Hon.  By  Wesley  Mills.  M.  A.,  M.  D^  F.  R.  S.  C,  Prof,  of 
Physiol.,  McQill  Universiw,  Montreal.  Reprint  from  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Soc.  Canada. 

The  author  has  for  years  been  studying  the  psychic  and  physical 
development  or  several  animal  groups,  with  a  view  to  compare 
groups  and  individuals,  and  also  to  connect  the  physical  and 
psycnical  growth.  This  paper  is  part  of  this  plan,  and  is  a  series- 
of  careful  and  almost  daily  notes  on  the  development  of  a  litter  of 

Sure-bred  St.  Bernard  puppies,  whelped  in  the  spring  of  1894,  for 
lie  first  two  months  of  their  lives.    These  records  are  rail  of  inter- 
esting points,  but  not  adapted  for  summary  or  digest. 

A  Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.  By  John  Henbt  OoMarrocK  and 
Anna  Botsfobd  GoicfirrocK.  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  Comstock  Publish- 
ing Co.,  1895,  pp.  701.    Net,  $3.75. 

The  senior  author  is  professor  of  entomology  in  ComeU  and  in 
the  Stanford  University,  and  the  junior  author  has  engraved  most 
of  the  797  wood  cuts  herself.  The  work  is  desiRned  to  meet  the 
need  for  an  elementary,  svstematic  text-book  for  the  use  of 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  of  teachers  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature  is  a 
series  of  analytical  keys,  by  means  of  which  the  family  to  which 
any  North  American  insect  belongs  can  be  determined.  Under  the 
head  of  each  familv  the  characteristics  of  the  family,  both  as  regards 
structure  and  habits,  are  given,  and  the  more  common  species  de- 
scribed. It  is  thus  possible  for  the  student  to  classify  any  insect  to 
its  family,  and  to  learn  the  habits  of  the  insects  of  that  family,  Mid, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  common  species,  to  learn  the  name  of  tbe 
insect.  The  book  seems  to  be  a  work  of  love,  and  is  by  far  the  l>eet 
in  Bnglish,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  psychology  and 
every  teacher  of  whatever  grade  interested  in  entomology. 


NOTES. 


We  respret  that  in  the  editorial  in  the  last  number  of  the  Joubnal 
the  name  of  Toronto  was  inolnded  in  the  list  of  laboratories  whose 
directors  had  been  at  some  time  connected  with  Johns  Hopkins  or 
with  Olark  University.  It  was  an  error  which  we  are  glaa  to  rec- 
tify here.  Those  interested  in  certain  other  criticisms  of  that  edi- 
tonal  and  in  the  reply  to  them  are  referred  to  Sbienoe,  Nov.  8  and 
29. 

On  page  189  of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  a  person  who 
prefenred  the  spiritoal  to  the  true  and  natural  explanation  of  a 
form  of  slate  writing  trick  was  spoken  of  as  a  *'  member "  of  the 
English  Society  for  Psychical  Itesearch.  He  should  have  been 
calfed  an  ^'associate."  Thus  his  name  appears  in  the  list  at  the 
end  of  the  Proceedings  xxvi.  Vol.  X,  Aug..  1894.  Mr.  F.  W.  A. 
Myers  desires  us  to  say  that  his  communications  have  been  as  an 
informant  and  not  as  a  correspondent.  Our  words  were:  ''prints 
communications  in  the  English  Proceedings,"  etc. 

Bv  inadvertence  the  initials  of  the  reviewer,  G.  8.  H.,  were 
omitted  from  the  notice  of  ''Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing,"  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Scripture,  page  146  of  the  last  number. 

Nbws. 

The  QetelUehiC^fUrptyohologisehe  Fonchung  is  preparing  a  volume 
of  short  studies  as  a  FetigruM  to  the  International  (x>ngress  of 
Psyoholo^  in  Munich. 

A  i>sychophy8ical  laboratory  has  been  established  in  Moscow, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Tokarski.  Twenty  students  are 
taking  work  this  year. 

Witb  1896  beginis  the  issue  of  a  new  Russian  Journal  of  I^pekUstry^ 
Neuropathology  and  Experimental  I^chology,  edited  by  nrof^ssor 
Bechterew.  it  will  appear  monthly,  in  parts  of  five  or  six  sig- 
natures. 

Dr.  Schumann  has  habilitated  as  Privatdozent  at  Berlin. 

Professor  Wundt  has  published  the  new  edition  of  his  Logik^  and 
is  now  engaged  upon  anthroi>olofi^cal  material. 

Professor  lUbot  is  not  lecturing  at  the  OoUege  of  France  this  year. 
A  oourse  in  experimental  psychologv  is  given  by  M.  Pierre  Janet. 

Dr.  P.  HUlebrand.  well  known  by  hlB  work  in  psychological  optics^ 
has  been  appointea  extraordinary  professor  of  experimental  psy- 
dbology  at  Vienna. 

The  Cornell  Laboratory  has  moved  to  new  quarters,  and  now 
oooiq>ies  a  space  of  140x45  feet, — a  series  of  nine  rooms.  A  full 
description  will  be  published  elsewhere. 

OuB  Earubst  Mbkobibs. 

M.  Victor  Henri  asks  us  to  publish  the  following  list  of  questions: 

**  We  possess  very  few  observations  on  our  earliest  recoUectioiis. 

I  tfkoiild  like  to  make  a  series  of  observations  in  this  subject.     I 

AsH  be  cratefnl  to  all  persons  who  will  send  answers  to  any  or  all 

ol4to  following  questions : 
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1.  Age  and  usual  oooiipation. 

2.  Do  youhave  good  viiudl  representations  of  objects  in  general; 
Tis.,  can  you  form  a  visual  image  of  an  apple  or  of  a  lamp,  eto.t 

8.  Do  you  have  good  audU5ry  representations  (of  sounds),  viz., 
have  you  auditory  representations  of  the  voices  of  your  Menus  t 

4.  what  is  the  earliest  recollection  of  your  chilohood  t  Please 
describe  it  as  fullv  as  possible.  How  clear  is  it,  and  what  was  your 
age  when  the  fact  recollected  occurred? 

6.  Had  this  fact  a  particular  importance  in  your  life,  and  if  so,  in 
what  way  ? 

6.  Has  any  one  ever  related  this  fact  to  you,  or  do  you  remember 
it  yourself  ? 

7.  Oan  you  give  any  explanation  of  this  recollection,  and  if  so, 
what? 

8.  What  is  the  second  recollection  of  your  childhood  ?  How  far 
apart  are  these  two  in  time  ? 

9.  Of  what  period  of  your  life  do  you  first  have  many  recollec- 
tions without  connecting  them  in  the  time  series  of  your  life  t  How 
do  they  appear ;  are  they  clear,  are  they  visual  or  auditory,  etc.? 

10.  From  what  period  of  your  life  do  you  begin  to  have  recoUec- 
tions  of  the  time  series  of  your  life  ? 

11.  Do  you  ever  have  recollections  of  your  childhood  in  your 
dreams  ?    If  so,  what  ? 

Please  send  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  Victor  Henri, 
Leipzig  (Ghdrmany),  Johannis  A116e  12.    H." 

Some  Constant  Soubcbb  of  Ebbob  in  ''Rbcollbotion." 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  above  questions,  one  must  pay 
especial  attention  to  three  rules  of  introspection  of  memorial 
contents.  ( 1 )  Oare  must  be  taken  that  the  occurrence  remembered 
is  not  a  dream  memory.  Sometimes  a  dream  memory  bears  upon 
its  face  the  marks  of  its  origin:  thus  one  of  the  writer's  earliest  and 
most  distinct "  memories  "Is  that  of  flyine  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
from  nurserv  to  dining-room.  Most  children  play  at  a  *' flying 
game."  whicn  consists  in  standing  on  a  chair  and  flapping  the  arms 
bird- fashion.  In  the  present  instance,  a  vivid  dream  f oUowine  upon 
the  playing  of  the  game  has  persisted  as  a  true  *'  memory.''  The 
convicuonof  the  reality  of  the  enerienceis  absolute  in  the  writer's 
mind;  it  is  logic,  and  not  psycholosy,  which  tells  him  that  it  could 
never  have  happened.— Now,  at  other  times,  the  logical  criterion  is 
difficult  or  impossible  of  application;  and  tne  memory  record  has, 
therefore,  very  little  value,  unless  corroborated  by  external  evi- 
dence. (2)  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  memory  is  the  memory  of 
an  experience  which  was  never  redupUccUed,  Anouier  of  the  writer's 
early  memories  is  that  of  a  mantel- shelf,  on  which  stood  three 
vases— two  green  and  white,  and  one  reddish  purple.  Why  the 
particular  set  of  visual  images  made  so  strong  an  Impression  on 
consciousness,  he  does  not  know.  But  here  is  the  point:  The 
memories  of  mant-el-board  and  purple  vase  are  extremely  haey. 
These  objects  ceased  to  be  seen  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life. 
The  green  and  white  vases  are  distinctly  remembered;  but  they 
were  seen,  off  and  on,  until  about  his  flfteenth  year.  Now,  how 
much  of  the  total  memory  is  original,  a  true  child  memory;  and 
how  much  is  due  to  the  recurrent  suggestions  made  by  the  green 
and  white  vases?  (3)  Oare  must  be  taken  that  the  memory  be  a 
real  memory^  in  terms  of  mental  images  of  the  experience,  and  not 
a  '*  memory  about."  that  is,  a  memory  evoked  by  tne  form  of  words 
used  to  describe  that  experience.    A  friend  of  the  writer's  remem- 
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bers  accurately  a  funeral  which  took  place  two  years  before  he  was 
bom.  mie  description  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  childish 
ndnd;  and  he  has  subsequently  reconstructed  the  experience  from 
the  form  of  words  employed  to  describe  it.  Here  a^n,  there  is 
need  of  external  evidence  and  control. 

The  Mubllbb-Lybb  Illusion. 

The  typical  form  of  this  iUusion  is  the  following:  Two  straight 
lines  are  drawn,  of  equal  leneth.  The  one  is  bounded  by  oblique 
lines  which  make  of  it  a  double-headed  arrow,  the  other  by  oblique 
lines  which  make  of  it  an  arrow-shaft,  feathered  at  each  end.  The 
latter  now  looks  considerably  longer  than  the  former. 

An  interesting  practical  illustration  of  the  illusion  is  given  in  two 
recent  books  upon  freehand  lettering  (H.  S.  Jacoby,  ''A  Text-book 
on  Plain  Lettering;"  F.  T.  Daniels,  "A  Text-book  of  Freehand  Let- 
tering)." It  follows  from  the  illusion,  as  described  above,  that  the 
round- topped  letters  (O.  C,  S,  etc.)  will  seem  shorter  than  the 
square-topped  (T.  E,  etc.).  if  the  two  sets  are  objectively  of  the 
same  heignt.  In  looking  tnrough  some  books  of  printer's  alphabets, 
the  writer  has  found  that  this  fact  is  not  seldom  allowed  for:  a 
Hneal,  laid  over  the  alphabet  squarely  with  the  tops  of  the  square 
letters,  lets  the  tops  of  the  round  letters  appear  aoove  it.  But  as 
many  alphabets  make  no  allowance  for  the  illusion,  it  would  seem 
that  the  rule  of  difference  is  not  explicity  recognised  by  type- 
cutters. 

Mr.  Daniels  calls  attention  to  the  psychological  factors  in  the 
iUusion  (p.  10),  and  illustrates  them  very  forcibly  in  Plate  8. 
Professor  Jacoby  also  enters  into  the  reasons  which  make  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  height  of  the  curved  letters  (pp.  4,  8,  etc.),  and 
illustrates  in  several  plates. 

Thought   Tramsferenoe. 

The  judgment  passed  upon  the  methods  of  the  "  psychical  re- 
search "  societies,  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Journal,  is  fully 
borne  out  by  experiments  upon  thought  transference,  published 
by  Drs.  Hansen  and  Lehmann  in  the  current  number  of  Wundt's 
PhUoaophiache  Studien,  The  authors  set  to  work  in  grim  scientiflc 
earnest,  with  an  arrangement  of  concave  mirrors,  to  discover 
whether  transference  of  visual  thought  pictures  was  effected  by 
any  new  mode  of  energy,  *'  radiation,"  or  what  not.  It  was  found 
that  they  were  not  transferred  at  all.  What  happened  was  that 
the  transmitter  involuntarilv  whispered  the  name  of  the  impression 
to  be  transmitted,  and  that  the  percipient  heard  the  whisper.  An 
•elaborate  study  is  made  of  the  carrying  power  of  the  whisper,  of  its 
phonetics  under  different  conditions  of  production,  of'  the  con- 
fusions to  which  it  is  liable — as  distinct  from  the  confusions  possi- 
ble with  spoken  words,  of  its  voluntary  suppression,  etc.;  and  the 
results  of  l^fessor  Sidgwick's  "  experiments "  are  subjected  to  a 
searching  analysis  in  the  light  of  the  new  source  of  error. 

The  investigation  is  a  model  of  methodical  work, — of  work 
carried  on  in  tne  erpirit  of  impartial  scepticism,  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  scientinc  method  in  general. 

Errata  in  the  Translation  of  Kuelpb's  Pbychologt. 

By  the  courtesy  of  my  fellow  editors  I  am  enabled  to  give  here 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  erraia  in  my  translation 
of  Professor  Kuelpe's  Orundrias  der  P»ychologie,    I  have  apologised 
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to  pnrohasen  of  the  work  as  best  I  could,  by  having  a  slip  printed 
in  which  attention  is  called  to  the  principal  errors.  The  printing 
4>f  the  translation  overseas  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  undertake 
more  than  a  single  revision. 
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E.  B.  TrrcHBNBB. 


Mbbting  of  the  Psychological  Assoodltion. 


The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvuua  on  Dec.  27  and 
28,  the  time  and  place  having  been  chosen  to  coincide  with  the 
meetings  of  several  other  more  or  less  closely  related  societies,  to 
wit:  the  Geological  Society,  the  Physiolo|dcal  Society,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Anatonusts,  the  Society  of  Naturalists  and  the  Morphologi- 
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oal  Society.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  meeting  and  hearing 
difitingnished  workers  in  other  lines  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  psychological  programme.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  visit- 
ors were  most  hospitobly  entertained  by  the  Local  Ck>mmittee  of 
Reception. 

The  programme  was  as  follows :  Friday  momii^ :  Psychology 
and  Physiology.  Professor  Qeorge  S.  Follerton;  Description  of  a 
Series  of  Physical  and  Mental  Tests  on  the  Students  of  Columbia 
OoUege,  Dr.  liivingston  Farrand;  Some  Psycho-Neural  Data.  Dr. 
Arthur  MacDonald;  An  Experimental  InvestigEition  of  the  Proc- 
esses of  Ideation,  Mr.  Oliver  Oomman  ^introduced  by  Professor 
lightner  Witmer).  Friday  afternoon:  Aadress  of  the  President. 
Professor  J.  McKeen  Oattell;  Direct  Control  of  the  Retinal  Field 
(an  informal  communication),  Professor  George  T.  Ladd;  Con- 
sciousness and  Time,  Professor  Charles  A.  Strone;  Some  Conditions 
of  Will  Development,  Brother  Ohrysostom.  Saturday  morning: 
Discussion  on  Consciousness  and  Evolution,  Professors  William 
James,  E.  D.  Cope,  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Charles  S.  Minot,  George  T. 
Ladd,  and  others.  Saturday  afternoon :  An  Experiment  on  the 
Effects  of  Loss  of  Sleep,  Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patnok;  Further  Re- 
searches on  the  Psychic  Development  of  Toung  Animals  and  its 
Phvsical  Correlation,  Professor  Wesley  Mills;  Variations  in  the 
Patellar  Reflex  as  an  Aid  in  Mental  Analysis,  Professor  Liehtner 
Witmer;  Experiments  on  Induced  Hallucinations,  Professor  James 
H.  Hyslop;  Cases  of  Dream  Reasoning,  Professor  W.  Romaine 
Newbold. 

In  the  business  session  of  the  Association  the  following  offloers 
were  elected:  President,  Prof.  G.  S.  FuUerton,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  livingston  Farrand. 
of  Columbia  College;  Members  of  the  Council,  Professors  Edward 
H.  Griffin  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Edmund  C.  Sanford  of  Clark. 
On  nomination  bv  the  council,  the  following  new  members  were 
also  elected:  Prof .  E.  D.  Cope,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Prof. 
C.  S.  Minot.  Harvard  Medical  School:  Mr.  J.  E.  Low,  Harvara  Psy- 
chological Laboratory;  Mr.  E.  A.  Singer,  Harvard  Psychological 
Laboratory;  Dr.  N.  Wild,  Columbia  College;  Dr.  C.  H.  Bliss,  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York;  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York;  Mr.  Warner  Flte,  Williams  College; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Creighton.  Cornell  University;  Dr.  H.  Austin  Aikms, 
Western  Reserve  University;  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Smith  College. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Baldwin  of  Princeton  it  was  voted  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  formu- 
lating a  plan  for  a  set  of  systematic  physical  and  mental  tests  to  be 
undertaken  jointly  by  various  psychological  laboratories  interested, 
and  to  report  on  the  same  at  tne  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 
The  committee  as  appointed  is  as  follows:  Prots.  Baldwin,  Jastrow, 
Sanford,  Witmer  and  Cattell. 

The  formation  of  a  Philosophical  Sodetv,  or,  more  exactly,  the 
partition  of  the  Association  into  two  coQrainate  sections,  one  de- 
voted strictly  to  psychologv,  the  other  to  philosophy,  was  oiscussed 
informally,  and  by  vote  of  the  Association  referred  to  the  Council 
with  the  request  that  they  canvass  the  matter  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

It  was  also  voted  that  any  members  attending  the  International 
Psychological  Congress  in  1896  should  receive  authorization  to  act 
as  delegates  of  the  Association  on  communication  with  the  secre- 
tiury,  £&.  Farrand. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  annual  meeting  were  left  for  the 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 
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iNTBODUOnON. 

The  passage  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake,  to  that  of  knowledge  for  life's  sake,  expresses 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  widest  movement  of  modern  intel- 
lectual evolntion.  Oar  age,  and  in  particular  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  has  gained  the  reputation  of  being  intensely 
practical.  This  tendency  has  a  deeper  philosophical  mean- 
ing than  is  generally  recognized.  As  the  child  passes  with 
advancing  years  from  actions  having  no  objective  end  to 
activities  for  definite  results,  in  a  like  manner  do  nations 
turn  from  the  delusive  grandeur  of  the  knowledge  for  knowl- 
edge's sake  ideal  to  that  of  knowledge  for  life's  sake,  and 
substitute  the  Gospel  of  Being  and  of  Doing  for  that  of 
Knowing. 

Intellectual  pursuits  have  been  i>owerfully  stimulated 
and  their  direction  much  altered  by  this  great  life-wave. 
Until  the  beginning  of  our  century  the  formal  operations 
of  the  mind  and  the  framing  of  cosmological  schemes  were 
the  chief  objects  of  philosophical  meditation.  Schopenhauer, 
following  in  the  steps  of  some  predecessors,  and  reacting 
against  what  we  like  to  call  static  philosophy,  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  the  unconscious,  the  emotional,  the  striv- 
ing forces  of  nature.  Up  to  him  philosophy  was  anatom- 
ical; he  made  it  physiological. 

It    is    in    psychology   that   we    find   this    ^'practical" 
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tendency  working  ihe  most  decisive  changes.  With  the 
increased  interest  in  the  impulsive,  the  instinctive,  the 
affective  side  of  life  in  general,  a  number  of  new  lines 
of  research,  all  having  a  dose  relation  to  life,  have  been 
opened:  Child  study,  tiie  psychology  of  growth,  of  adoles- 
cence, of  sex;  some  brandies  of  anthroi>ology,  psychi- 
atry. And  instead  of  standing  aloof  from  life  on  barren 
heights,  modem  psychology  fe^s  on  biology  and  on  phys- 
iology, and  is  the  handmaid  of  pedagogy  and  of  ethics. 

There  remains  a  domain  in  which  psychological  science  has 
not  yet  planted  its  standard :  it  has  ignored  the  manifesta- 
tions of  religious  life.  Yet  there  are  few  questions  engross- 
ing so  much  the  attention  of  our  thinking  world  as  that  of 
religion,  and  there  are  no  spheres  in  which  more  i>owerful 
creative  forces  are  at  work.^  The  fall  of  Christian  orthodoxy 
is  accompanied  with  a  recrudescence  of  religious  fervor. 
Neo-Christian  movements  are  in  progress  in  France^  and  in 
Gtormany,  and  have  long  since  begun  to  agitate  England  and 
tiiie  United  States.  All  over  the  civilized  world  men's  hearts 
and  brains  are  in  travail  with  a  new  Bevelation. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  historical  and  philosophical 
work  bearing  on  the  religious  problem  has  been  done  during 
the  past  decades,  but  no  researches,  from  the  standpoint  of 
modem  psychology,  on  the  subjective  phenomena  of  religious 
life  have  appeared.  Comparative  studies  of  religions,  histor- 
ical accounts  of  their  growth  and  development,  investigations 
into  the  contents  of  the  religious  consdousness,  are  valuable 
contributions  to  our  knowledge.  They  accomplish  for  religion 
what  would  have  been  done  for  medicine,  before  dissection 
was  practiced,  by  historical  researches,  comparative  expo- 
sitions of  the  various  notions  and  systems  in  vogue  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  the  like ;  all  of  which  is  very  good  and  use- 
ful ;  but  the  essential  work,  the  scientific  work  par  excellence^ 
that  was  to  give  to  medicine  a  solid  foundation,  was  the 
actual  study  of  the  body  by  means  of  scalfMsl  and  micro- 
scope. 

If  religion  has  any  reality,  it  must  i>erf  orce  express  itself  in 
pyschic  and  physiological  phenomena.  The  work  of  a  true 
Science  of  Bdigion,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  find  out  what 
these  subjective  manifestations  are,  and  then  to  treat  them 
as  it  would  any  other  psychic  fact.  Neither  the  theories,  nor 
the  external  practices,  rites  or  ceremonies,   but  the  deei>er 

^  Oonsider  the  amount  of  life  poured  into  the  veins  of  humanity 
by  such  men  as  Gautama,  Jesus,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Luther,  Wesley,  Booth,  and  others. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Neo-Ohristian  Movement  in  France,  see 
the  Am.  Joub.  Pstch.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  406  ff. 
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subjective  realities  exi)erienced  by  the  individual,  oonstitoie 
the  material  out  of  which  the  New  Bevelation  will  issue* 
Never  mind  the  old  and  the  new  i>opular  beliefs  concerning 
these  realities,  never  mind  the  body  of  doctrines  held  by  the  sul^ 
ject  of  these  exi)eriences ;  mind  the  subjective  fact  in  itself. 
To  it  science  must  apply  its  tools,  for  it  is  the  essence  of  re- 
ligions life.  After  all,  the  questions  which  must  be  solved 
are  the  following:  What  ai*e  the  gifts  in  the  hands  of 
Religion^  and  how  can  man  become  partaker  of  them  f  How 
and  by  what  in  religion  is  life  transformed  and  ennobled  f 
How  %s  man  *^bom  again^^f  These  are  the  questions  con- 
fronting Science  and  Philanthropy  alike. 

We  would  not  convey  the  impression  that  we  hold  in  con- 
tempt the  labors  of  the  eminent  workers  in  the  field  of  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  Beligion.  We  would  only  direct  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  this  problem  to  another  line 
of  research,  and  emphasize  our  conviction — ^which,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  will  be  shared  by  all  those  who  have  learned 
the  lesson  given  us  by  the  history  of  the  Natural  Sciences, — 
that  its  solution  will  come  only  from  the  scientific  psychologi- 
cal study  of  every  one  of  the  i>articular  subjective  manifesta- 
tions of  religious  life. 

Supposing  that  these  several  phenomena  have  been  singled 
out,  and  that,  as  far  as  our  means  permit,  they  have 
been  determined  in  their  cause  and  in  their  nature,  we  should 
I>ossess  in  these  theoretical  results  the  elements  of  a  science 
of  religion.  The  new  creed  would  be  bom;  the  wings  of 
youth  would  no  more  be  clipped  in  the  spring  of  life  by 
a  sdiolastic  dogmatism;  and  the  soul-midwifery  now  ex- 
tensively, but  ignorantiy,  practiced  by  our  revivalists  and 
jiastors,  could  be  based  upon  a  positive  knowledge  of  the  psy- 
chology of  regeneration.  ''  What  a  fantastic  dream  I"  many 
will  exclaim.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  task  are  serious,  and  that  we  are  as  yet  far 
distant  from  the  goal ;  nevertheless,  that  it  is  no  Utopia,  but 
the  sure  conquest  of  a  near  future,  is  warranted  by  the  recent 
advances  of  psychology ;  for,  wherein  do  religious  phenomena 
essentially  difier  from  some  of  those  with  which  that  science 
is  now  dealingt  The  religious  exi)eriences  named  sense  of 
siny  repentance^  remorse^  aspirations  toward  holiness^  regen* 
eration  (conversion) j  trusty  faith,  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  the  affective  problems  now  under  study,  as,  for  instance, 
the  question  of  pain  and  pleasure,  the  relation  of  the  feelings 
to  the  intellect,  the  motor  x>ower  of  ideas,  attention,  effort, 
etc.  If  they  do  not  include  the  whole  of  religious  life,  the 
facts  we  have  mentioned  constitute  at  least  the  essence  of 
Christian  life ;  for  what  reason  should  we  pry  into  the  kttter 
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and  refrain  from  inquiring  into  the  former  t  The  subjectiye 
facts  of  religious  life  belong  to  psychology.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  that  science  to  extend  its  benefidal 
sceptre  over  this  realm  also.  The  time  is  particularly  favor* 
able  for  such  an  annexation ;  the  i>ower  that  ruled  during  the 
past  centuries  has  grown  senile,  its  authority  is  deni^ ;  a 
painful  anarchy  prevails.  Let  psychology  accept  the  succes- 
sion that  falls  to  it  by  right. 

Led  by  considerations,  some  of  which  are  indicated  in  the 
preceding  pages,  while  others  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing section^  we  have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  phenomenon 
commonly  called  < 'Conversion."  We  have  chosen  conversion 
because  of  its  striking  and  well  delineated  characteristics, 
and  on  account  of  its  paramount  importance  in  religious 
life.  Moreover,  material  for  the  study  could  be  collected 
without  too  much  difficulty.  The  reader  may  feel  that 
our  choice  has  been  presumptuous.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  with  a  painful  feeling  of  its  incompleteness  and  insuffi- 
ciency that  we  send  forth  the  following  essay.  Had  it  no 
other  value,  it  would  at  least  be  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  done  in  this  dei>artment  of  psychology. 

As  a  number  of  records  of  conversions  has  been  api)ended, 
we  shall  dispense  with  a  description  of  the  experience  going 
under  that  name. 

We  have  limited  our  material  to  sudden  and  well  marked 
cases,  for  the  reason  that  violent  psychic  phenomena,  by  their 
very  emphasis,  bring  to  light  what  remains  obscure  in  less 
intense  and  slower  events.  In  the  main  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  study  of  sudden  conversions  apply  witJi  equal 
exactitude  to  slowly  progressing  r^enerations. 

The  Beugious  Motive. 

We  are  aware  that  many  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry  is  an  abnormal  phenomenon,  which 
would  not  occur  in  a  healthy  and  enlightened  community ; 
they  will  see  in  it  mere  idios3rncrasie6  extraneous  to  the  main 
current  of  life.  That  such  an  estimate  ignores  the  true  nature 
of  conversion  will  be  made  apparent,  we  hope,  by  the  follow- 
ing rapid  glance  at  the  evolution  of  religious  consdons* 
ness. 

Religious  philosophers  have  experienced  i)erplexi]ig 
difficulties  when  tiiey  have  attempted  to  extract  from  the 
various  known  forms  of  religion,  common  characteristics 
which  could  serve  in  the  making  of  a  definition  of  Beligion. 
Herbert  Spencer  finds  the  vital  element  of  Keligion  in  the 
impulse  of  the  human  race  to  seek  for  first  principles: — 
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Religions  diametrically  opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas,  are 
▼et  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  exustence  of 
the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  surrounds  it,  is  a  mys- 
tery ever  pressing  for  interpretation.  On  this  point,fif  on  no  other, 

there  is  entire  unanimity That  this  is  the  vital 

element  in  all  religions  is  further  proved  hy  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
element  which  not  only  survives  every  change,  hut  grows  more 
distinct  the  more  highly  the  religion  is  developed. 

No  definition  considering  religion  as  a  noetic  impulse  and 
making  it  dex>endent  upon  particular  conceptions,  as  that  of 
God,  of  soul,  of  spirit,  of  immortality,  can  possibly  be  ade- 
quate. The  essence  of  religion  is  a  striving  towards  being^ 
not  towards  knovring.  If  Spencer,  and  the  many  philoso- 
phers who  think  with  him,  were  right,  religion,  purified  of 
6ui)erstitions,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  philosophy 
and  science,  and  the  natural  culmination  of  the  various  forms 
of  religion  could  only  be,  as  AugusteComte  affirmed.  Positive 
Philosophy,  following  upon  Metaphysics,  itself  the  child  of 
Beligion. 

That  which  the  term  Beligion  embraced  in  early  societies 
was  a  complex  product,  made  up  of  all  the  fundamental  needs 
and  aspirations  of  men.  It  was  an  embryo  containing  poten- 
tially several  different  parts  and  functions  as  yet  undifier- 
entiated,  and  consequently  going  under  a  common  name. 
Thinkers  of  the  opinion  quoted  above  have  followed  the  de- 
velopment of  one  limb — of  the  head,  if  you  please — and  ignore 
whatever  else  grew  out  of  the  embryo.  The  noetic  impulse 
was  one  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  primitive  conglom- 
erate, to  be  sure ;  but  not  the  only  one,  perhaps  not  even  the 
chief  one.  Auguste  Comte's  three  stages  correspond  truly  to 
three  links  in  the  chain  of  evolution,  but  he  failed  to  see  that 
at  every  link  other  links  branched  off.  Positive  philosophy 
is  the  form  assumed  in  our  time  by  one  of  the  germinating 
elements  contained  in  the  primitive  plasma  known  originally 
as  Beligion ;  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  something  else 
issued  forth  from  primitive  Beligion — a  something  essen- 
tially different  from  a  propensity  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  It  is  this  other  shoot  which  is  to-day  the  vital 
force  of  that  which  has  inherited  the  name  of  religion.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  we  shall  try  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  that  motive  power.  It  is  not  yet  completely  differ- 
entiated from  the  philosophical  motive ;  they  are  still  blended 
together  in  practice  and  in  theory.  However,  theologies  and 
philosophies  are  being  rapidly  winnowed  out  by  the  blind 
Intelligence  of  growth,  and  religion  will  soon  have  assumed 
an  index>endent  and  definite  figure  clearly  separated  from  the 
latter. 

The  religion  of  the  savage,   roughly  described,   includes 
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beliefs  in  spirits,  good  and  bad,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
harming  and  prospering.  It  finds  expression  in  emotions 
of  fear  and  of  hoi)e,  of  anger  and  of  good  will ;  in  rites  and 
ceremonies  destined  to  please  the  spirits,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  direct  returns,  or  prompted  only  by  a  desire  for  fel- 
lowship. Let  beliefs  in  spirits  cease,  and  this  form  of  re- 
ligion is  at  an  end.  When  the  relation  between  man  and  the 
Powers  above  assume  a  higher  aspect,  we  rise  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  religions,  for  instance.  Fear,  which  plays  snch 
a  preponderant  r61e  in  primitive  religions,  as  also  in  the 
childhood  of  the  individual,  is  replaced  by  love.  Ood  is  now 
pictured  as  a  sympathetic  Father,  listening  and  answering, 
never  angered  against  His  truly  repentant  children.  He 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  patems^  mansion  with  outstretched 
arms  to  receive  the  prodigal  son.  If  the  belief  in  a  bene- 
ficent personal  divinity  watching  over  the  actions  of  men, 
able  and  ready  to  answer  prayers  directiy,  is  lost,  this  form 
of  religion  also  ceases  to  exist.  Yet  religion  need  not  be 
impaired.  History  has  preserved  a  famous  example  of  the  in- 
dependence of  religious  experience  from  those  intellectual  con- 
cepts. Buddha  S^yamuni  was  a  godless  man,  in  the  narrow 
meaning  given  to  the  term  God  in  Christian  theology.  He 
discouraged  formal  prayer,  for  it  ascended  but  to  strike 
against  tiie  adamantine  vault  of  causal  connection  and  to 
come  back  in  a  mocking  echo.  Yet  we  recognize  in  him  a 
remarkably  powerful  and  elevated  religious  nature.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  intellectual  vanguard  of  our  day  t  What 
is  the  religion  of  the  few  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  and  scientific  thought,  whose  strong  faith 
in  nature  boldly  discards  the  ragged  garments  inherited 
from  the  past !  Such  men,  we  venture  to  say,  disavow 
any  fear  referring  to  possible  action  of  the  divine  power; 
they  have  no  belief  in  an  interfering  Providence,  and  con- 
sequentiy  none  in  prayer  ;  responsibility  they  feel  towards 
none  but  themselves  and  those  affected  by  their  doings  ;  im- 
mortality of  the  **  Ego''  they,  possibly,  cannot  even  hope 
for ;  adoration,  worship,  devotion,  piety,  in  the  common 
acceptation,  are  incompatible  with  these  negations ;  out- 
wardly they  have  no  cult,  return  no  thanks,and  ask  for  noth- 
ing from  the  Powers  of  the  world,  for  they  know  them  to  be 
d^  to  such  supplications  and  insensible  to  human  thank- 
fulness ;  narrowly  construed,  these  words  have  become  dead 
letter  to  them.  Have  these  men  passed  beyond  the  religious 
staget  Yes,  if  religion  consists  in  the  intellectual  beliefs  they 
discard. 

If  we  have  in  this  essay  insisted  upon  the  absolute  divorce 
which  must  be  recognis^  between  intellectual  beliefs  and 
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religion,  it  is  because  in  the  rapture  of  this  mischievous 
identification  lies  one  of  the  most  pregnant  practical  con- 
clusions which  modern  life  can  derive  from  psychological  in- 
vestigations in  religious  life.  The  most  evanescent  aspects 
of  religion  are  precisely  its  intellectual  formulations,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  the  soul,  of  the  future  life,  of  God,  etc.;  and 
the  most  exalted  religious  consciousness  is  consistent  with  the 
negative  intellectual  creed  sketched  above. 

These  common  conceptions — generally  regarded  as  essential 
— rejected  or  ignored^  the  religious  sense  remains,  modified  per- 
haps but  un weakened,  in  the  feeling  ofunwholeness,  of  moral 
imperfection,  of  sin,  to  use  the  technical  word,  accompanied 
by  the  yearning  after  the  peace  of  unity.  No  intellectual 
conviction  can  rob  man  of  this  subjective  treasure.  Its  reality 
transcends  all  possible  belief  concerning  the  origin  and  the 
end  of  things,  because,  as  we  hope  to  show,  it  is  the  psychic 
correspondent  of  a  physiological  growth,  and  consequently 
can  in  no  wise  fail,  except  together  with  that  growth.  Around 
this  religious  root,  springing  from  it,  or  otherwise  function- 
ally related  with  it,  cluster  all  the  familiar  religious  feelings. 
For  instance,  altruistic  love  is  implied  in  the  efforts  to  attain 
unity  of  moral  consciousness,  for  we  learn  in  such  experi- 
ences that  the  **  sacrifice  of  self"  gives  ease  to  the  pain  of 
sin ;  the  failure  of  one's  efforts  to  attain  moral  perfection 
develops  the  sense  of  dependence,  of  subjection,  which  has 
of  late  been  made  the  centre  of  many  definitions  of  religion. 
He  who  has  these  feelings  —  which  are  rooted  in  the  sense  of 
sinfulness  —  possesses  the  efficient  essence  of  religion. 

Herbert  Spencer's  opinion  quoted  above,  as  well  as  al 
theories  making  religion  depend  upon  the  desire  to  know, 
instead  of  upon  the  desire  to  be,  are  belied  by  the  biographies 
of  the  great  founders  or  promotors  of  religions.  They  were 
not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  preeminently  preoccupied  by 
the  riddle  of  the  objective  universe.  On  the  contrary  they  often 
ignored  almost  completely  the  philosophical  problems  re- 
ferred to  by  the  author  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy.  Their 
concern  is  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection,  of  inward 
unity;  their  speculative  interest — as  far  as  it  exists  —  is  the 
result  of  the  activity  of  the  ratiocinating  wheels  put  in  motion 
by  the  moral  needs. 

The  life  of  Gautama,  however  lacking  in  historical  cer- 
titude, leaves  no  doubt  that  what  launch^  him  into  his  re- 
ligious career  was  not  the  goading  riddle  of  the  universe,  but 
the  deep  moral  struggle  from  which  he  suffered.  After  the  Great 
Benunciation  under  the  Bow  tree  and  his  victorious  en- 
counter with  temptations,  he  declared,  **I  am  now  going  to 
the  city  of  Benares  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
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to  give  light  to  those  enshrouded  in  darkness,  and  open  the  I 

gates  of  immortality  to  men.  i.  have  completely  conqnered 
all  evil  passions,  and  am  no  longer  tied  to  material  existence, 
and  I,  now,  only  live  to  be  the  prophet  of  i)erfect  tmth."  The 
end  he  has  sought — to  conquer  all  evil  passions — is  now 
attained ;  henceforth  he  can  consecrate  himself  to  his  fellow- 
men  and  live  to  show  them  the  way  of  salvation,  which  he 
conceived  as  absorption  in  the  Great  Cosmic- All,  made  possi- 
ble by  triumph  over  every  evil  tendency.  Much  less  than 
his  predecessors  did  he  concern  himself  about  metaphysical 
queries.  His  disciples,  it  is  true,  obscured  the  practical  end 
he  had  in  view  and  the  practical  means  devised  to  attain  it, 
by  developing  a  system  of  metaphysical  doctrines  ;  the  same 
happened  to  Christ.  The  Masters  were  content  with  dealing 
in  experiential  realities;  the  disciples  fed  upon  theories  and 
abstractions.  For  Gautama  salvation  is  a  practical  psy- 
chological reality :  it  is  deliverance  from  suffering;  from  the 
moral  suffering  due  to  the  thirst  leading  from  birth  to  birth  \ 
thirst  for  pleasures,  for  becoming,  for  x>ower.  It  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  Schoi>enhauer's  ^*  will  to  live,"  and  also 
with  the  Christian  conception  of  the  desires  of  the  ''  Natural 
Man,"  or  rather  we  should  say  that  these  various  ideas  are 
the  outcome  of  the  same  experience :  of  the  consciousness  that 
the  deepest  cause  of  our  suffering  is  lodged  in  warring  de- 
sires, and  the  i)erception  that  the  selfish  will  must  t^  de- 
stroyed before  happiness  can  be  enjoyed.  The  life  of 
Gautama  expresses  powerfully  this  truth. 

Pfleiderer,  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.65, 
in  commenting  on  the  spirit  of  Buddhism,  has  the  following 
remarkable  passage: 

Nowhere  is  the  elimination  of  metaphysics  from  religion  (which 
is  so  much  demanded  in  our  davs)  in  favor  of  a  purely  ethical  and 
psychological  way  of  looking  at  things,  carried  out  to  such  a  degree 
as  in  Buddhism:  but  just  on  this  account  it  proved  a  religion  unth- 
out  God  and  without  soul,  a  religion  in  which  religious  mystery  is 
contracted  to  a  mere  vanishing  shadow  of  a  possible  outer  world,  a 
religion,  therefore,  which  completely  lacks  motive  power  both  for 
progressive  and  deepening  knowledge,  and  for  world- conquering 
action.  For  only  out  of  the  depths  of  the  divine  mystery  do  the 
never-ceasinff  streams  of  living  spiritual  power  issue  forth;  the 
streams  which  spring  from  the  mere  surface  of  experience  do  not 
flow  to  life  eternal. 

We  quote  these  words  to  make  clearer  by  contrast  the 
view  we  are  trying  to  make  good  in  this  part  of  our  essay, 
i.  e.y  that  the  essence  of  Religion  in  its  modem  form,  in  con-  ' 
tradistinction  to  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,,  is  properly  the 
more  or  less  clear  consciousness  of  what  Pfleiderer  is  pleased 
to  call  *^  the  mere  surface  of  experience,"  and  that  the  power 
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of  religion  is  proportional  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
feelings  connected  with  that  exi)erience.  The  lives  of  Jesus 
and  of  Bnddha  give  a  flat  denied  to  the  distingaished  author 
of  the  '*  Philosophy  of  Eeligion."  The  **  divine  mystery*' 
is  not  the  craving  for  metaphysical  knowledge,  it  is  the 
universal  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  wholeness,  for  moral 
harmony.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  the 
chapter  on  self-surrender  that  the  only  apparent  motive 
power  in  the  deepest  religions  experiences  is  the  feeling  of 
unrighteousness  and  the  effort  towards  holiness.  It  is  only 
when  '<  Salvation"  was  secured  that  St.  Augustine  sought 
for  the  how  and  the  why,  and  elaborated  out  of  what 
passed  in  himself  the  theories  concerning  total  depravity 
and  election.  His  religious  beliefs  were  the  product  of 
ratiocination  on  his  experience  of  conversion,  and  not  the 
cause  of  it.  The  comparative  inferiority  of  Buddhism  to 
Ghiistianity  is  not  dueto  its  metaphysical  bareness,  but  to 
the  greater  weakness  of  the  moral  promptings  of  the  Hindoo 
race. 

The  advent  of  Christ  marks  a  step  further  in  the  growth 
of  the  dual  moral  consciousness.  Psychologically  his  influ- 
ence could  be  defined  on  one  hand  as  bringing  about  a 
deeper  and  consequently  a  more  painful  differentiation  of 
motives,  a  deeper  cleavage  of  consciousness,  into  warring 
parts,  and,  on  the  other,  as  leading  and  helping  men  to  a 
solution  of  the  dualism.  We  know  not  through  what  crisis 
Christ  may  have  passed  previous  to  his  apx>earing  on  the 
scene  of  the  world.  Indications  of  a  i>ossible  moral  turmoil 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Gautama  and  of  other  great  re- 
ligious leaders,  are  nevertheless  not  entirely  lacking  in  the 
life  of  Jesus.  His  baptism  by  John  in  the  Jordan  and  the 
temptation  of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  following  hard 
ui>on  the  baptism  of  repentance,  according  to  the  gospel  nar- 
ration, lend  themselves  easily  to  such  an  interpretation.  Per- 
haps his  affirmation  to  Nicodemus,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  be  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  <<  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  we  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  bear 
witness  of  that  we  hKve  seen"  (John  iii:ll),  should  be  con- 
strued as  a  reference  to  his  own  **new  birth."  At  any 
rate,  when  he  begins  his  career,  he  x>ossesses  the  serene 
unity  for  which  the  founder  of  Buddhism  had  had  to  struggle 
for  years.  Christ  expresses  his  inner  condition  in  august 
words  like  these :  **I  and  the  Father  are  one."  This  and  like 
utterances  are  but  the  objective  formulations  of  his  moral 
unity,  of  his  sinlessness.  His  central  desire  now  is  to  bring 
men  to  the  Father,  that  they  also  may  be  one  with  Him.  Sin 
has  estranged  man  from  the  Holy  God,  hence  reconciliation  and 
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the  establishment  of  relations  of  perfect  love  with  the  Father 
presuppose  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  all  wickedness. 
This  sin  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  man's  misery,  and  the 
goal  of  religious  life  becomes  regeneration,  by  which  unifica- 
tion of  motives, — %.  e.,  union  with  Gfod,  when  objectively  con- 
sidered — is  achieved. 

Christ  refrained  from  formulating  elaborate  doctrines  of 
salvation,  he  remained  close  to  the  empirical  facts  of  regen- 
eration.  From  practical  and  empirics^,  his  disciples  have 
made  religion  speculative  and  theoretical.  Although  we 
have  had  as  yet  neither  the  good  sense  nor  the  courage 
to  return  to  plain  religious  empiricism,  the  first  steps  in 
tiiat  direction  have  been  taken.  The  later  creeds  of  Chris- 
tendom show  a  well-marked  tendency  to  revert  to  the  simple 
formulation  of  the  contents  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
and  dwell  with  less  and  less  weight  on  the  metaphysical  in- 
terpretations given  to  them  by  the  early  church.  It  is  a  fact 
of  common  observation  that  our  pulpits  have  almost  com- 
pletely forgotten  those  articles  of  the  creed  which  formerly 
attracted  chief  attention,  and  that  they  are  absorbed  in 
preaching  regeneration  and  sanctification.  To  be  religious 
is  no  more  to  conjure  and  sacrifice,  no  more  to  adore,  no 
more  to  believe  in  dogmas ;  it  is  to  live  righteously  an 
altruistic  life.  A  conversion  unifying  the  newly  bom 
energies  of  the  soul  is  coming  to  be  the  immediate  and 
exclusive  end  of  Christian  preaching.  And  if  salvation  is 
still  pictured  under  the  form  of  an  objective  reconciliation,  of 
a  readjustment  of  relation  between  man  and  God,  it  is  never- 
theless affirmed  with  increasing  emphasis  that  subjective 
renovation  is  its  essential  condition.  That  the  need  and  the 
means  of  regeneration  are  the  motor  powers  of  Christianity, 
is  a  truism.  Christ  made  the  new  birth  the  centre  of  His 
teaching ;  Paul  experienced  and  preached  it.  In  the  first 
days  of  Christianity  sudden  conversions  seem  to  have  been 
the  rule,  and  subjective  regeneration  continued  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  entrance  into  the  church  until  formalism  displaced, 
more  or  less  completely,  living  faith.  Then  baptism  became, 
for  long  dark  centuries,  not  only  the  symbol, but  also  the  sub- 
stitute for  regeneration.  Yet  the  word  Begeneration  was 
kept,  and  the  church  persistently  and  illogically  affirmed  that 
without  it— or  its  symbol — there  was  no  possible  salvation. 
A  side  current,  however,  preserved  the  ^living  doctrine.  It 
is  manifest  in  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the  saints  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  the  experience  of  many  of  them  reads  like  the  con- 
versions of  the  revivals  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Most  if  not  all  of  the  religious  reformers  of  the  Be- 
naissance,  as  also  the  instigators  of  the  great  religious  move- 
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merits  of  the  last  century — Assisi,  Loyola,  Lather,  Fox,  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Edwards,  may  be  instanced — received 
their  life- impulse  from  a  conversion  experience,  which  they 
embodied  in  the  famons  motto,  '<  Salvation  by  faith."  Be- 
ligions  reformations  in  the  Christian  chnrch  have  always 
been,  at  bottom,  returns  to  the  fact  of  deliverance  from  sin 
(what  we  have  termed  unification  of  motives)  through  faith, 
i.  e.j  a  return  to  the  biological  teachings  of  Christ  and  of 
Buddha  concerning  the  new  birth. 

We  know  the  dominant  role  which  this  motive  plays  in 
our  modem  orthodox  churches,  particularly  in  the  United 
States. 1 

It  is  less  known  that  outside  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  in  those 
confessions  of  faith  which  had,  in  their  poverty  of  religious 


^  The  following  facts  concerning  the  influence  of  RevivalB  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers: 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Albert  Barnes  in  his  sermons  on  Revivals,  New 
York,  1841,  says:  '*  ....  they  [Revivals]  have  done  more 
than  anv  other  single  cause  to  form  the  public  mind  in  this  coun- 
try." '^Society  h&B  received  some  of  its  most  decided  directions 
trom.  these  deep  and  far  pervading  revolutions."    P.  20. 

We  find  in  the  memoirs  of  the  litov.  A.  Nettleton,  the  famous  Re- 
vivalist, edited  by  B.  Tyler:  **  During  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years,  commencing  with  1798,  not  less  than  160  churches  in  New 
England  were  favored  with  special  efPusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  and 
thousands  of  souls,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  were  translated 
from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod's  dear  Son." 
P.  13  of  6th  ed.  » 

In  1829  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  pastors  of  Congregational 
churches  in  Gonneoticut,  with  questions  on  the  usefulness  of  Re- 
vivals. '*It  appeared  [from  the  returns]  that  a  large  proportion 
of  all  who  are  now  members  of  the  Oongpregational  ohurones  in  this 

state  became  such  in  consequence  of  Revivals; that 

the  most  active  and  devoted  Ohristians  are  among  those  who  came 
into  the  church  as  fruits  of  Revivals, " 

Very  interesting  information  regarding  the  opinion  of  the  fore- 
most ^'  educational "  men  of  the  time  on  Revivals  and  conversions, 
oan  be  gathered  from  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Sprague's  ''  Lectures  on 
Revival  of  Reli^on,"  2d  ed.,  1833.  The  book  itself  is  meant  to  be 
a  text-book  for  Revivalists,  or  professional  convert- makers.  The 
Appendix  is  composed  of  letters  from  ten  or  more  college  presi- 
dents, including  Yale,  Brown  University,  Princeton,  Amherst,  Wil- 
liams; and  from  prominent  divines,  as  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Oh.  M'llvaine,  Bishop  of 
Ohio.  These  gentlemen  relate  the  Revivals  they  have  witnessed, 
and  express  their  convictions  ooncemine  their  nature,  and  the 
most  effective  methods  of  conducting  them.  They  are  all,  in 
various  degrees,  in  sympathv  with  Revivals.  Better  than  any- 
thing else  to  estimate  the  r6le  played  by  conversion  in  giving 
direction  to  individual  and  national  life  in  this  country,  are  the 
chapters  on  religious  life  in  the  histories  of  colleges,  such  as 
Amherst,  Yale,  Williams,  where  conversion  was  looked  upon  as 
the  normal  culmination  of  Ohristian  education. 
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sense  and  abundance  of  inteUectaaUBm,  more  or  less  dropi)ed 
the  com  with  the  hask,  and  whose  resulting  deadness  had 
become  a  i>opnlar  argument  against  their  negations,  a  re- 
yival  of  the  religious  spirit  is  in  process.  It  manifests  itself 
in  a  new  interest  in  B^^neration  and  in  a  growing  sense  of 
its  meaning  and  necessity.  The  book  of  ^mund  H.  Sears 
on  <<  Conversion,"  and  especially  the  two  essays  entitled  ''  Be- 
generation,"  one  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  B.  Slicer,  the  other  by 
Francis  G.  Lowell,  read  before  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Unitarian  churches,  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
Sept.,  1894,  are  characteristic  tokens  of  the  movement  we 
signal.  The  doctrinal  setting  is  greatly  changed,  it  is  evi- 
dent, but  the  fact  itself  is  acknowledged  as  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  true  Christian.  '*  What  we  are  concerned  to 
know  is  this  :  Does  the  new  birth  of  which  I  have  spoken 
give  an  entrance  here  and  now  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  can  be  won  by  no  other  road  t  I  think  it  does.  Though 
it  seems  a  paradox,  I  believe  that  no  one  can  fully  know  him- 
self a  child  of  God  until  he  comes  to  realize  how  deeply  he 
has  sinned.  .  .  .  Such  an  experience,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  be  desired  by  every  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  typi- 
cal of  the  best,  the  most  nearly  x>erfect  religious  experience," 
said  Mr.  Lowell  in  the  address  mentioned.  The  Bev.  Thomas 
Slicer's  essay  is  in  the  same  spirit,  and  contains  nothing  that 
suggests  disagreement  with  the  above  quoted  opinion. 

We  can  profitably  bring  the  preceding  passage  side  by  side 
with  the  following  from  the  great  Trinitarian,  Jonathan 
Edwards : 

<<  I  am  bold  to  say  that  the  work  of  God  in  the  conver- 
sion of  one  soul,  considered  together  with  the  source,  founda- 
tion and  purchase  of  it,  and  alRO  the  benefit,  end  and  eternal 
issue  of  it,  is  a  more  glorious  work  of  God  than  the  creation 
of  the  whole  material  universe."  * 

Unitarians  and  Calvinists  agree  on  the  question  of  ex- 
perience, on  the  essence  of  religious  life;  they  disagree  on  the 
tiieory,  on  the  metaphysics  of  conversion.  When  the  division 
between  metaphysics  and  science  has  been  fully  recognized 
in  Beligion,  the  church  will  take  cognizance  of  facts  only,  and 
leave  to  independent  specialists  the  post-experiential  specu- 
lations. 

To  sum  up,  religious  consciousness  has  been  gradually 
clearing  itself  from  the  philosophical  motive  with  which  it 
has  been  associated  from  the  beginning.  The  religion  of 
primitive  man  bom  of  a  sense  of  physical  dependence, 
gradually  yields,  as  the  sense  of  sin  is  realized,  to  ethical  re- 


>  In  his  ''  Thoughts  on  the  Revival  of  Religion." 
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ligions,  in  which  man  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of  moral  de- 
I)endence9  or,  to  state  the  same  fact  in  other  words,  by  a 
feeling  of  sinfulness,  of  moral  imperfection  and  weakness ; 
he  exclaims  with  Panl :  *<  For  what  I  would,  that  do  I  not ; 
but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I."  This  feeling  is  the  religious 
motive  as  felt  at  our  stage  of  development.  Religion  has  be- 
come —  or  is  coming  to  be  —  the  conglomerate  of  desires  and 
emotions  springing  from  the  sense  of  sin  and  its  release. 
Silently  along  with  the  struggle  for  existence  of  indi- 
vidual against  individual,  another  one,  purely  subjective, 
often  eclipsing  the  former  by  its  grim  relentlessness  and  tragic 
seriousness,  turns  the  heart  of  man  at  all  times  into  a  duelling 
ground,  and  some  times  into  a  hellish  tempest.  Those  who 
escai)e  least  the  torments  of  this  dualism,  are,  it  seems,  the 
best.  The  fastidious  conscience,  as  also  the  callous,  pro- 
verbially honest  man,  find  rising  from  the  very  centre  of  ttieir 
being  unquenchable  yearnings  for  the  attainment  of  a  moral 
unity  which  will  bring  with  it  the  deep  x>eace  and  joy  of 
which  glimpses  are  obtained  in  spite  of  the  thousand  little 
compromises  in  which  we  wallow.  The  philosopher  pants 
for  what  he  terms  the  realization  of  himself ;  the  Hindoo  falls 
in  ecstasy  before  the  vision  of  an  abode  of  rest  from  the  hard 
conflicts  of  this  sensuous  life;  the  Ohristian  prays  for  deliv- 
erance from  sin,  pardon,  purification  and  holiness.  The 
reduction  of  the  dualism  thus  variously  expressed  is,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  what  we  mean  by  conversion. 

Anticipating  conclusions  to  be  reached  in  the  third  part  of 
the  essay,  we*may  say  that  moral  dualisms  and  their  reduc- 
tions are  the  psychic  correlates  of  the  establishment  of  new 
physiological  functions.  Conversion  might  be  defined  in  the 
favorite  terms  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as  the  unification,  by 
coordination,  of  the  parts  segregated  by  differentiation  of  the 
homogeneous.  Instead  of  being  an  abnormal  process,  con- 
version— not  necessarily  the  violent  type  which  we  have 
chosen  for  our  analysis — ^is  the  very  creating  method  of 
nature.  It  represents  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  psychic 
step  in  the  evolution  of  man. 

Prejudices  and  ignorance  have  had  free  scope  to  discredit 
the  value  of  the  class  of  experiences  herein  dealt  with.  That 
a  considerable  number  of  reported  conversions  were  only 
temporary  stimulation  to  better  living,  and  that  some  of  them 
were  mere  pretence,  is  evident. 

Oonoerning  the  permanency  of  conversions,  the  following  quota- 
tions  may  be  of  interest:— The  Rev.  Ohas.  Hyde,  pastor  of  a  onuroh 
in  Ashford.  wrote  May,  1844:  *'  His  influence  [A.  Nettleton's]  was 
permanently  good."  Oonoerning  the  eighty-two  converts  who 
were  the  fruit  of  Nettleton's  activity  in  the  parish,  he  writes,  *'  Of 
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the  character  of  these  converts,  I  cannot  speak  particularly,  ex- 
oept  of  those  who  are  now  here.  Twenty-two  have  ^ed,  twenty- 
seven  have  removed  from  the  place,  three  only  have  been  excom- 
mnnicated.  The  remainder  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  now 
consistent  members,— some  of  them  pillars  in  the  chnrch."— '*  Me- 
moirs of  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,"  p.  89,  5tn  ed. 
In  1832,  eleven  years  after  the  Revival  mentioned  in  the  following 

? notation,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  declares:  '^ Within  abont  three  months, 
suppose  there  were  about  250  members  who  supposed  they  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in  June,  116  were 
added  to  the  church,  and  at  subsequent  periods  120  besides.  Of  these 
a  few  have  since  been  rejected,  and  others  have  declined  from  ttielr 
first  love.  But  I  have  not  perceived  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
hopeful  conversions  in  this  Revival  than  in  others,  previous  and 
subsequent  to  it,  have  proved  unsound.  Many  have  ^ed,  and 
many  nave  removed  from  our  immediate  connection,  but  those 
who  remain,  now  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  the  church." — 
From  Appendix  to  Dr.  Sprague's  '' Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Re- 
U^on/'  2d  ed.,  1838. 

In  "The Testimony  and  Advice  of  an  Assembly  of  Pastors  of 
Churches  in  New  England  at  a  Meeting  in  Boston  July  7,  1743," 
signed  by  sixty- eight  ministers  and  otherwise  endorsed  by  forty- 
three  others  (ninety  of  them  were  from  the  Province  of  Massachu'- 
setts  Bay),  we  read:  *'  Yet  of  those  who  were  judged  hopefully  con- 
verted ana  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  there  have  been 
fewer  instances  of  scandal  and  apostasy  than  might  be  expected. 
So  that,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  a  judgment,  the  face  of 
Religion  is  lately  changed  much  for  the  better  in  many  of  our 
towns  and  congregations." 

Similar  testimonies  could  be  multiplied  at  pleasure. 

The  present  essay  when  complete  will  contain  three  parts. 
Of  the  two  parts  now  published,  the  first  is  an  analysis  of  the 
conversion  process ;  it  is  divided  into  six  subdivisions,  corre- 
sponding to  the  natural  phases  of  the  exi)erience :  The  Sense 
of  Sin,  Self-surrender,  Faith,  Joy,  Appearance  of  Newness, 
The  Bole  of  the  Will.  In  Part  11  we  place,  side  by  side,  the 
Christian  doctrines  concerning  Justification,  Faith,  the  Oraoe 
of  Ood,  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  corresponding  facts 
as  they  appear  in  Part  I. 

Part  I.    Analysis  of  €X>Ny£RsiON. 

1.  Sense  of  Sin.^  The  sense  of  sin  is  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  the  religious  experience  ending  in  conversion.  That 
the  phrase  <<  to  be  under  conviction  of  sin  "  means  more 
than  mere  knowledge  of  one's  imperfections,  we  shall  see 
presently. 

1  To  have  the  full  meaning  of  the  quotations  introduced  in  the 
following  pages,  the  reader  will  have  to  refer  to  the  complete 
account  of  the  conversions  given  in  the  appendix.  In  them  the  age, 
education,  state  of  health,  etc.,  of  the  subject  will  be  found,  together 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion.  We  shall  assume,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  that  the  reader  has  perused  these  records. 

For  an  investigation  into  the  nature  and  the  physiological  basis 
of  the  sense  of  sm,  see  Part  m. 
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The  primitive  and  immediate  sin-qnale  is  varioasly  modi- 
fied by  the  affective  vi^ne  of  diverse  ideas  concerning  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  sin.  Onr  records  class  themselves 
in  two  groups :  one  comi>08ed  of  those  in  which  the  natural 
sin-x>ain  is  altered  and  intensified  by  the  belief  that  a  divine 
Judge  has  pronounced  sentence,  it  becomes  sense  of  guilt  and 
of  condemnation ;  to  these,  God  is  first  of  all  a  Judge.  The 
other  group  is  made  up  of  i)er8ons  who,  having  escaped 
theological  teaching,  stand  in  the  truth  of  nature,  and 
of  those  who  have  outgrown  its  artificial  instruction ;  for 
these,  guilt,  condemnation,  fear  of  judgment,  the  need  of 
pardon,  do  not  exist;  their  ezi)erience  remains  untinged  by 
speculative  beliefs :  they  feel  their  sinfulness,  t.  e.,  their 
physical  and  moral  misery,  their  inability  to  do  what  they 
feel  to  be  right  and  desire  to  do ;  they  want  deliverance, — 
of  pardon  they  have  no  thought.  To  them  Ood  is  a  Heli)er, 
a  Savi6ur,  and  not  a  Judge.  To  the  first  group  salvation 
is  a  state  that  follows  ui>on  a  legal  transaction ;  to  the  second 
salvation  is  essentially  a  subjective  affair :  it  is  deliverance, 
now  and  for  earthly  life,  from  besetting  sins. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  conception  of  Gtod  as  a  Judge 
by  whom  man  stands  condemned  to  eternal  perdition,  is  par- 
ticularly efficacious ;  it  proves  much  less  powerful  than  the 
idea  of  the{loving  Fatherhood  of  God.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
deplores  having  been  imbued  in  his  youth  with  these  Gal- 
vinistic  ideas,  and  thinks  they  retarded  his  entrance  into 
the  Christian  life.  '<I  thought  !•  was  an  awful  trans- 
gressor; every  little  fault  seemed  to  make  a  dreadful  sin; 
and  I  would  say  to  myself,  'There!  I  am  probably  one 
of  the  reprobate.'"  '<For  a  sinner  that  had  repented,  it 
was  thought  there  was  pardon;   but  how  to  repent  is  the 

very  thing  I  did  not  know So  I  used  to  live 

in  i)eri>etual  fear  and  dread,  and  often  wished  myself  dead.'' 
.  .  ''My  feeling  [at  the  age  of  fifteen]  was  such  that  if 
dragging  myself  on  my  belly  through  the  street  had  promised 
any  chance  of  resulting  in  good,  I  would  have  done  it.".  .  . 
"If  I  had  had  the  infiuence  of  a  discreet,  sympathetic 
Christian  person  to  brood  over  and  help  and  encourage  me, 
I  should  have  been  a  Christian  child  from  my  mother's  lap, 
I  am  persuaded."^ 

We  begin  with  quoting  some  experiences  belonging  to  the 
first  of  these  two  groups.  Edwards  describes  as  follows  the 
manner  in  which  x>ersons  are  wrought  upon  :  "  Persons  are 
first  awakened  with  a  sense  of  their  miserable  condition  by 

» **  Beecher'B  Biography,"  by  Wm.  0.  Beecher  and  Rev.  S.  Sco- 
ville. 
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nature,  the  danger  ihey  are  in  •!  perishing  eternally,  and 
that  it  is  of  g^reat  importance  to  them  that  they  e8cai)e  speed- 
ily.'^*  .  .  .  He  speaks  of  his  own  sense  of  sin  in  very 
strong  terms :  *'  When  others  have  expressed  the  sense  they 
have  had  of  their  own  wickedness,  by  saying  that  it  seemed 
to  them  that  they  were  as  bad  as  the  devil  himself,  I  thought 
their    expression    seemed  exceedingly  faint  and  feeble  to 

represent  my  wickedness, and  yeL     .     .     . 

it  is  enough  to  amaze  me  that  I  have  no  more  sense  of  my 
sin.^^    A  rather  strange  passage! 

The  Calvinistic  doctrines  when  preached  without  palliation 
were  amply  sufficient  to  produce  tragic  fears  and  induce 
grave  bodUy  disorders.  The  terror  produced  by  the  thought  of 
jrawning  hell,  ready  to  engulf  the  sinner,  would  dispose  to 
submission  to  whatever  remedy  might  be  offered,  but  would 
not  love  have  had  a  still  greater  potency  t  When  fear  becomes 
extreme,  as  under  the  ministration  of  Bevivalists  of  the  past 
centuries,  it  hinders  the  saving  transformation .  Expressions  as 
strong  as  the  following  are  common  in  the  religious  literature 
of  the  last  two  hundr^  years  :...''  The  Lord  seemed 
to  run  upon  him,  like  a  giant,  throwing  him  to  the  ground, 
and  with  such  a  terrible  discovery  of  sin,  caused  him  to  roar 
in  anguish  and  oft  rise  in  the  night  on  that  account,  which 
continued  for  diverse  months." '  Every  one  knows  the  rdle 
these  morbid  fears  played  in  the  hysterical  manifestations 
which  have  so  often  disgraced  Bevivals.^  Concerning  such 
**  bodily  exercises"  Edwards  wrote:  ".  .  .  .  they  have 
often  suffered  many  needless  distresses  of  thought,  in  which 
Satan  probably  has  a  great  hand,  to  entangle  &em,  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  the  distemper  of  melancholy  has  been  evi- 
dently mixed,  of  which,  when  it  happens,  the  tempter  seems 
to  make  great  advantages."  .  .  .  But  we  cannot  dwell 
on  this  interesting  chapter ;  let  us  pass  to  more  normal  ex- 
periences of  the  sense  of  sin. 

Finney :  <*  I  became  very  restless.  A  little  consideration 
convinced  me  that  I  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  mind 

to  go  to  heaven,  if  I  should  die On 

a  Sabbath  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  settle  the  question  of  my  soul's  salva- 
tion at  once,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  I  would  make  my  peace 
with  Ood."  Some  days  later,  going  in  the  morning  to 
his  office,  he  was  assailed  by  such  questions  as:  <<  What 
are  you  waiting  for  t  Did  you  not  promise  to  give  your  heart 

I'^The  FalfiUing  of  the  Scriptures."  Flemming,  ed.  1671. 
'See,  for  instance,  pp.  181-169  on  tne  Kentuc^  Revival  of  1800,  in 
"  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohoroh,*'  by  Davidson,  1847. 
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to  God  t  Are  you  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  righteousness  of 
your  ownt"  P.  had  a  very  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  sin.  He  was 
kept  awake  and  tossed  in  bed,  lor  fear  of  the  Judgment.  He 
knew  he  would  be  lost.  The  most  potent  infiuence  was  the 
thought  of  the  Judgment  itself,  not  the  fear  of  punishment. 
M.i  ''As  I  saw  myself  drifting  down,  and  friends  who  at  one 
time  would  have  gladly  recognized  and  courted  my  company 
shunned  me,  I  sometimes  was  almost  at  the  point  of  asking 

God  to  forgive  me  and  make  me  a  better  man I 

became  a  wreck,  separated  from  wife  and  children.  Poverty 
stared  me  in  the  face  almost  always."  .  .  At  a  later 
I)eriod  he  had  one  night  a  vision  of  God  :  ''  He  said  to  me, 
'  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  further.  You  have  despised 
Me  and  my  Son.  You  have  gone  into  the  ways  of  sin  and 
death.  Now  you  are  guilty  and  condemned.'  And  as  I  lay 
on  my  back  on  the  bed,  it  seemed  as  if  every  sin  I  had  com- 
mitted came  up  before  me.  God  spoke  again  as  at  first  and 
added :  *  If  you  will  turn  to  Me  now,  I  will  forgive  you.'  " 
(See  also  appendix,  case  of  A.)  F.^  on  hearing  a  sermon  on 
Luke  x:42,  feels  that  there  was  something  else  ne^ed  in  his  life, 
<<  the  sermon  had  made  me  feel  miserable.  •  .  .  My  moral 
disposition  was  somewhat  crushed  by  the  sense  of  my  sin. 
...    On  Feb.  24th  between  11  and  12  A.  m.,  I  could  bear 

the  weight  of  my  sins  no  longer I  was  affected 

most  by  my  sins  and  my  Saviour's  great  love." 

In  the  second  grou]^  we  shall  see  the  sense  of  sin  in  a  more 
natural  aspect :— St.  Augustine  has  not  a  thought  for  his 
happiness  or  misery  in  a  future  life.  He  lives  in  his  sub- 
jective reality ;  condemnation  and  punishment  he  ignores. 
God  compels  him  to  see  himself.  .  .  .  '<  setting  me  be- 
fore my  face,  that  I  might  see  how  foul  I  was,  how  crooked 
and  defiled,  bespotted  and  ulcerous.  And  I  beheld  and  stood 
aghast ;  and  whither  to  flee  from  myself  I  found  not.  And 
if  I  sought  to  turn  my  eyes  off  from  myself.  .  .  .  Thou 
again  didst  set  me  over  against  myself  and  thrustedst  me  be- 
fore my  eyes,  that  I  might  find  out  mine  iniquity  and  hate  it. 
.  .  .  .  .  What  said  I  not  against  myself  t  ^  With  what 
scourge  of  condemnation  lashed  I  not  my  soul,  that  it  might 
follow  me  striving  to  go  after  Thee!  ....  I  was  trou- 
bled in  spirit,  most  vehemently  indignant  that  I  entered  not 
into  Thy  will  and  covenant,  O  my  God!"^ 

John  B.  Gough,  the  famous  temperance  orator,  is  moved  to 
renovation  by  his  misery,  by  nothing  else :  ^*  I  had  no  hox)e 
of  ever  becoming  a  respectable  man  again — not  the  slightest 
— for  it  appeared  to  me  that  every  chance  of  restoration  to 

^  *'  OonfessioDB  of  St.fAugostine." 
•> 
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decent  society  and  of  reformation  were  gone  forever.  .  . 
Utterly  wretched  and  abandoned,  I  have  stood  by  the  rail- 
way track  with  a  vague  wish  to  lie  across  it,  drink  njyself 
into  oblivion,  and  let  the  cars  go  over  me."  *  O.^s  condition 
was  as  pitiable  as  that  of  Gongh  when  he  arrived  in  Worces- 
ter. The  kindness  of  a  lady  made  him  look  within.  He 
thought  that ''  if  there  was  a  Ood  that  could  save  a  drunkard, 
I  would  let  Him."  ''  I  had  no  other  thought  but  that  if  there 
was  a  God  disposed  to  save  me,  I  would  let  Him.  I  said, 
*  Here  I  am.'  "^  In  the  experience  of  0.  will  not  be  found  a 
word  referring  to  the  need  of  pardon,  or  fear  of  punishment ; 
he  wanted  deliverance  from  the  shame  and  degradation  of 
drunkenness,  that  was  all.  L.  wrote:  '<  I  had  no  desire  for 
anything  good,  only  at  times  there  would  come  a  longing  in 
my  heart  for  something  better.  But  it  was  soon  over,  and  I 
would,  if  possible,  go  deeper  into  sin."  Later,  when  he  real- 
ized that  if  he  continued  in  the  same  way  he  would  die,  he 
sought  for  salvation;  '<  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  a  sinner, 
only  that  I  was  a  drunkard.  And  I  think  my  prayer  was,  '  O 
Lord,  take  away  this  appetite,  I  cannot  do  it  myself. '  "  K.  has 
but  one  thought — to  become  good :  *<  God  sent  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction to  my  soul,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  it  as  G^d  sees  it ; 
O,  how  vile  and  black  my  heart  looked  I  I  thought  that  I  would 
give  the  whole  world  to  become  as  good  as  those  Salvation 
Army  people."  /. :  **  When  I  got  utterly  hopeless,  help- 
less, in  the  darkest  despair,  when  I  felt  the  slavery  of  sin 
.  .  .  .  when  I  knew  that  I  was  utterly  and  forever  lost, 
.  .  .  then  God  raised  up  a  human  instrument.  My  employer 
put  me  in  the  Christian  home  [for  intemperate  men] .  . 
I  wanted  to  escape  from  the  evil  effects  of  my  sins,  in 
my  physical  life,  but  I  do  not  especially  recollect  any  desire 
to  seek  deliverance  from  all  my  sinful  nature."  Beferring  to 
his  conversion  he  says,  '*  Yet  I  believe  that  the  thought  was 
more  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  appetite  for  drink 
than  from  the  whole  sinful  man."  E.:  <^In  all  this 
X)eriod  [up  to  conversion] ,  I  never  had  a  desire  to  reform  on 
religious  grounds,  but  all  my  pangs  were  due  to  some  terri- 
ble remorse  I  used  to  feel  after  a  heavy  carousal ;  the  re- 
morse taking  the  shape  of  regret  after  my  folly  in  wasting 
my  life  in  such  a  way  —  a  man  of  saperior  talents  and  educa- 
tion." During  the  conversion-crisis  he  was  shown  that  he  had 
^*never  touched  the  eternal,  i.  e.,  God,  and  that,  if  I  died  then, 
I  must  inevitably  be  lost :  "    .     .     .    **  there  was  no  terror  in 

« 

*  John  B.  Gough,  "  Autobiography." 

*  A  little  before  he  had  said  that  daring  that  night  memorable  to 
him,  he  knew  that  if  he  died,  he  would  go  to  helL 
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it;  I  felt  God's  love  so  x>owerfally  apon  me  that  only 
a  mighty  sorrow  crept  over  me  Uiat  I  had  lost  all 
through  my  own  folly,  and  what  was  I  to  do  f  What  conld 
I  dof  I  did  not  repent  even.  God  never  asked  me  to  re- 
I>ent.  All  I  felt  was  I  am  undone,  and  God  cannot  help  it, 
although  He  loves  me.  No  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
Almighty.'' 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Sense  of  Sin  in  Part  III,  we  attempt 
an  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  sin ;  here  we  desire  to  remark 
only  that  the  conglomerate  of  affective  experiences  known  by 
that  name  —  made  up  essentially  of  general  physical  discom- 
forts due  to  unhealthy  living  (the  yeamine  of  the  flesh  after 
righteousness),  and  of  conflicting  moral  tendencies,  whose 
painf ulness  has  also  its  physical  basis  — r  is  in  many,  perhaps 
in  most,  cases  complicated  with  the  affective  value  of  various 
theological  conceptions,  such  as  responsibility  to  a  divine 
Judge,  x>ossible  condemnation  to  eternal  misery,  etc.  Al- 
though tiiese  ideas  originally  derive  their  reality  timbre  from 
the  elemental  sense  of  sin,  yet,  strangely  enough,  when  they 
are  once  accredited,  they  frequently  supplant  it  by  the  power- 
ful emotional  reaction  they  arouse,  and  the  grosser  emotions 
of  apprehension  and  fear  pass  for  the  sense  of  sin.  As,  in 
many  cases,  these  primitively  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
are  ignored  without  apparent  detriment  to  the  progress  of  the 
Begeneration-prooess,  the  natural  and  immediate  working 
of  tiie  sense  of  sin  might  safely  be  trusted. 

2.  Selp-Subuendeb.  Self-surrender  is  the  turning-x>oint 
in  conversion.  We  might  exx>ect  to  find  the  will  striv- 
ing with  increased  ardor  as  its  antagonists  jrield  ground. 
Strangely  enough,  that  which  we  commonly  term  **will" 
seems  to  weaken  as  deliverance  approaches,  and,  against  all 
expectation,  the  victory  is  won  when  the  self-assertiveness  of 
the  individual  has  given  place  to  complete  resignation  to  ''the 
will  of  God."  This  self -surrender  motive  is  generally  con- 
sidered an  essential  condition  of  the  higher  religious  life  : — 

When  all  that  separated  from  God  is  taken  awav,  when  every 
inordinate  desire  has  undergone  the  process  of  excision,  so  as  to  be 
reduced  into  its  place,  and  to  be  put  mto  entire  position  and  agree- 
ment with  one  great  and  overmlmg  desire  of  conformity  to  God's 
will,  then  begins  the  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  The 
soul  no  longer  possesses  anything  which  it  calls  its  own,  but  may 
rather  be  spoken  of  as  a  aub/eot,  and  instead  of  possessing,  may  be 
said  to  be  possessed  by  another.  Disrobed  of  the  life  of  nature,  it 
is  clothed  with  the  life  of  grace. — ^From  ''  Oorrespondenoes  of  Faith 
and  Views  of  Mme.  Quyon,"  by  Henry  T.  Oheever. 

Oonfldence  and  resignation,  the  sense  of  subjection  to  a  hisher 
will  which  rules  the  course  of  events,  but  which  we  do  not  fully 
comprehend,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  better  re- 
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li^on.— ^^Unterhaltongen"  of  Goethe  with  Ohancellor  Miiller,  p.  131. 

Besic^ation  to  the  i;nll  of  Qod  is  the  whole  of  piety 

Our  reBg^nation  may  be  said  to  be  perfect  when  we  rest  in  His  will 
as  our  end,  as  being  itself  most  jnst  and  right  and  good.—'*  Fifteen 
Sermons,"  by  Joseph  Butler,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Sermon  on 
the  Love  of  God. 

In  the  famous  '*  Sure  Guide  to  Heaven "  of  Joseph  Alleine,  we 
find  among  the  directions  for  Salvation:  *' Resign  up  all  thy 
powers  anafaculties  and  thy  whole  interest  to  be  H&."  The  cur- 
rent phrases:  '*  to  accept  or  receive  Christ,"  '*  to  yield  one's  self 
to  G^d,"  or  the  Uke,  are  expressive  of  the  same  psychological 
reality. 

At  this  i>oint  of  the  conversion-process  the  sense  of  sin,  of 
impotency,  of  dependence,  is  about  to  pass  over  into  confi- 
dence, trust,  love  and  joy.  Let  us  attempt  an  analysis 
of  this  turning-point  and  its  surroundings. 

In  his  ^^Confessions"  we  see  St.  Augustine  violently 
lamenting  over  his  double-direction  will.  For  a  number  of 
years  his  sense  of  duality  had  grown  in  intensity.  When 
the  final  crisis  is  upon  him,  he  is  clearly  aware  of  the  one 
remaining  thing  that  previ^nts  him  from  ''entering  into  God's 
will  and  covenant."  **The  very  toys  of  toys  and  vani- 
ties of  vanities,  my  ancient  mistresses,  still  held  me ;  they 
plucked  my  fieshly  garment  and  whispered  softly,  '  Dost  thou 
cast  us  off  ;  from  that  moment  shall  not  this  or  that  be  law- 
ful for  thee  forever  f "'  It  seems  that  this  desire  was  the  last 
bond  that  prevented  the*  realization  of  the  peace  he  sought. 
From  this  moment  the  struggle  becomes  a  tug-of-war  between 
two  currents,  two  classes  of  affections :  the  love  of  his  mis- 
tresses and  the  love  of  God. 

*' But  now  it  spoke  very  faintly  [the  voice  of  his  mis- 
tresses]. For  on  that  side  whither  I  had  set  my  face  and 
whither  I  trembled  to  go,  there  api>eared  unto  me  the  chaste 
dignity  of  continency,  serene,  yet  not  relaxedly  gay,  honestly 

alluring  me  to  come  and  doubt  not, and 

she  smiled  on  me  [and  said] cast  thjrself  upon 

Him,  fear  not.  He  will  not  withdraw  Himself  that  thou  shouldst 
fall ;  cast  thyself  fearlessly  upon  Him,  He  will  receive  and 
will  heal  thee!  And  I  blushed  exceedingly,  for  that  I  yet 
heard  the  muttering  of  those  toys,  and  hung  in  sus- 
pense." The  struggle  goes  on ;  ''a  mighty  storm,  bringing  a 
shower  of  tears,"  supervenes  and  indicates  the  progress  of 
surrendering.  But  trust  in  God's  forgiveness,  and  in  His 
readiness  to  deliver  him  from  his  sin  is  not  yet  complete.  He 
exclaims:  ''  'And  Thou,  O  Lord — ^how  long  f  how  long,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  be  angry,  forever  f  Remember  not  our  former 
iniquities,'  for  I  felt  that  I  was  held  by  them.  I  sent  up  these 
sorrowful  words :  '  How  long  f  how  long  f  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow t    Why  not  now  f    why  is  there  not  this  hour  an  end 
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to  my  nncleanness  f '  "  Presently  he  thinks  he  hears  a  voice 
telling  him  to  take  np  and  read  the  word  of  God.  Ttiis  supposed 
manifestation  of  God's  interest  works  hope  and  faith  in  him, 
for  he  remembers  one  Antony  who  was  converted  throagh  an 
oracle.  The  first  passage  on  which  his  eyes  fall  is,  '^  Not  in 
rioting  and  drnnkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness, 
not  in  strifes  and  envyings ;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  in  concupiscence." 
'<  Instantly  at  the  end  of  this  sentence, by  alight,  as  it  were,of 
serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all  the  darkness  of  doubt  van- 
ished away,''  and  now  what  he  feared  to  be  parted  from,  his 
mistresses,  had  become  a  joy  to  part  with.  This  voice  and 
this  passage,  taken  as  indication  of  God's  paternal  care  for 
him,  contributed  the  impulse  yet  lacking  to  enable  him  to 
achieve  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  had  been  for  years  his  de- 
light. Self-surrender  was  absolute;  consciousness  unified;  joy 
and  x>cace  followed  in  the  track  of  grief  and  bitter  contrition. 
That  day  St.  Augustine  began  his  Christian  career.  We 
note  that  the  transformation  took  place  when  the  last  inhibi- 
tion to  the  godward  current  gave  way.  Until  then  no  peace, 
no  unity,  no  conversion. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  although  the  conversion-conflict 
may  be  compared  to  the  daily  moral  struggles  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  it  differs  from  them  in  some  such  way  as  a 
fight  to  the  death  differs  from  a  fight  for  first  blood.  In  the 
latter  case  the  whole  man  is  not  involved,  only  a  few  eccen 
trie  cells  and  nerve  paths  are  in  play.  It  is  a  skirmish  of 
some  stray  soldiers.  In  the  former  event,  the  hostile  individ- 
uals have  been  gathering  from  all  over  the  land,  leaving  no 
stragglers  behind.  Every  one  has  been  called  upon  to  join 
one  or  the  other  of  the  armies,  and  now  the  confiict  is  final : 
the  issue  involves  the  whole  man,  every  cell  and  nerve  fibre. 
One  by  one  the  divisions  of  the  weaker  army  are  destroyed, 
until  there  remains  but  the  main  body,  and  then  the  final 
crisis  comes.  In  the  case  we  have  just  considered,  every 
conscious  resistance  but  one  had  jrielded;  this  one  over- 
powered, the  victory  is  complete,  the  land  passes  under  a 
new  ruler.  Henceforth  all  strife  ceases ;  harmony,  a  sense  of 
unity  and  corresponding  joy  pervade  the  organism.  Every- 
thing becomes  new,  the  foreign  as  well  as  the  internal  policy 
has  changed,  and  a  new  organic  life  begins. 

It  is  evident  that  although  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  spe- 
cifically the  same  in  every  individual,  the  particular  points  at 
issue  may  differ  very  much.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  the 
tendency,  or  the  direction  of  the  effort,  is  always  the  same : 
unification  of  consciousness  through  the  subjection  of  a  class 
of  desires  in  opposition  to  another  class  of  desires. 
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In  the  case  of  Finney  the  opposing  tendencies  finally  crys- 
tallize aronnd  one  well  defined  feeling,  pride.  His  unwilling- 
ness to  be  seen  praying  betrays  unreadiness  to  abandon  him- 
self absolutely  to  the  promptings  of  God's  spirit,  and  to  es- 
pouse without  reserve  all  the  conseqnences  and  results  in- 
volved in  the  new  relation  to  God  which  he  craves.  This  in- 
hibition, although  trivial  in  its  external  aspect,  brings  to 
light  the  fundamental  resistance  :  consideration  for  self,  self- 
assertion. 

He  knew  in  a  general  way  what  was  required  of  him. 
'<  I  had  to  submit  myself  to  the  righteousness  of  God  through 
Christ."  To  conceal  himself  from  possible  passers-by  he 
creeps  into  a  space  left  open  between  two  large  trees  fallen  to  the 
ground.  <*  In  attempting  to  pray  I  would  hear  a  rustling  in 
the  leaves,  as  I  thought,  and  would  stop  and  look  np  to  see 
if  somebody  were  not  coming.  This  I  did  several  times. 
.  .  •  Finally  I  found  myself  verging  fast  to  despair.  .  .  I 
began  to  feel  deeply  that  it  was  too  late,  that  it  mast  be  that 
I  was  given  up  of  God  and  was  past  hope.  ...  I  again 
thought  I  heard  some  one  approach  me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
to  see  whether  it  were  so.  But  right  there  the  revelation  of 
my  pride  of  heart,  as  the  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the 
way,  was  distinctly  shown  to  me.  An  overwhelming  senseof 
my  wickedness  in  being  ashamed  to  have  a  human  being  see 
me  on  my  knees  before  God,  took  snch  powerful  possession 
of  me  that  I  cried  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  exclaimed  that 
I  would  not  leave  that  place  if  all  the  men  on  earth  and  all 
the  devils  in  hell  surrounded  me.  .  .  .  The  sin  ap- 
peared awfal  and  infinite.  It  broke  me  down  before 
the  Lord."  At  that  instant  a  passage  of  the  Bible  comes  to 
his  mind  and  brings  a  flood  of  light,  and  Finney  finds  him- 
self for  the  first  time  in  the  possession  of  a  heart- faith  which 
fills  him  with  peace  and  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Self- 
annihilation,  absolute  self-surrender  brought  with  it  joy  be- 
yond words,  the  sense  of  confidence  in  God — Faith — and  of 
pardon.  Pride  is  often  the  centre  of  the  residual  resist- 
ance. 

The  sense  of  sin,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  is  at  times  little  more  than  a  feeling  of  physical  misery, 
the  anguish  of  the  sickened  flesh.  In  such  cases  the  expres- 
sions '*  regret "  and  **  desire  for  relief  "  should  properly  take 
the  place  of  **  remorse  "  and  of  "repentance,"  which  designate 
experiences  modified  by  specific  intellectual  considerations 
ignored  by  the  persons  we  speak  of.  This  primitive  conscious- 
ness is  especially  noticeable  in  persons  addicted  to  some  gross 
vice.  Drunkards,  for  instance,  frequently  show  no  sign  of 
the  sense  of  condemnation,  although  fully  aware  of  their  utter 
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worthlessness.  They  feel  shame  at  their  degradation,  bnt  are 
not  eonscions  of  any  responsibility  towards  God  for  breaking 
His  laws.  They  do  not  exclaim,  '<  Oh,  my  sins,  my  sins  I" 
bnt  rather :  *•  Oh,  cnrsed  wretch  that  I  am!''  The  ideas  of 
pnnishment,  of  eternal  death  or  of  damnation  make  no  impres- 
sion npon  them  ;  the  realities  of  their  daily  life  go  beyond  the 
pictorial  power  of  imagination.  What  they  want  is  deliver- 
ance— deliverance  from  the  unbearable  misery  of  this  life. 

Let  us  examine,  with  reference  to  self- surrender,  the  regen- 
eration of  some  grossly  vicious  persons. 

S.  H.  Hadley,  superintendent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAuley 
Water  Street  Mission : — ^Thirteen  years  ago,  in  the  Water 
Street  Mission  in  New  York  city,  after  having  listened  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  relating  in  words  burning  with 
earnestness  their  deliverance  from  dypsomania,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  '* would  be  saved  or  die  right  there!''  When  the 
invitation  was  given  for  those  desiring  to  reform,  to  come  for- 
ward, he  accepted  the  call  and  knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  plat- 
form with  a  number  of  other  drunkards  ^^  How  I  wondered  if 
I  would  be  saved !  if  God  would  help  me !  I  was  a  total 
stranger ;  but  I  felt  I  had  sympathy,  and  it  helped  me.  Jerry 
[the  famous  Jerry  McAuley]  made  the  first  prayer.  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  He  said  :  *  Dear  Saviour, won't  you  look  down 
in  pity  on  these  poor  souls!  They  need  your  help.  Lord  ; 
they  can't  get  along  without  it.  Blessed  Jesus,  these  poor 
sinners  have  got  themselves  into  a  bad  hole.  Won't  you 
help  them  out  f  Speak  to  them.  Lord,  do,  for  Jesus'  sake — 
amen!'  "  Then  they  were  asked  to  pray  for  themselves. 
**  How  I  trembled  as  he  approached  me!  Though  I  had 
knelt  down  with  the  determination  to  give  my  heart  to  God, 
when  it  came  to  the  very  moment  of  grand  decision,  I  felt  like 
backing  out.  The  devil  knelt  by  my  side  and  whispered  in  my 
ear  crimes  I  had  forgotten  for  months  :  *  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  such  and  such  matters  if  you  start  to 
be  a  Christian  to-night  Y  Now  you  cannot  afiord  to  make  a 
mistake;  had  not  you  better  think  this  matter  over  and 
try  to  fix  up  some  of  the  troubles  you  are  in,  and  then  start  f ' 
Oh  what  a  conflict  was  going  on  in  my  poor  soul !  A  blessed 
whisper  said,  *  Come!'  The  devil  said,  *  Be  careful!'  Jerry's 
hand  was  on  my  head.  He  said,  <  Brother,  pray.'  I  said, 
•  Can't  you  pray  for  met'  Jerry  said,  *  All  the  prayers  in  the 
world  won't  save  you  unless  you  pray  for  yourself.'  I  halted 
but  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  breaking  heart,  I  said : 
'  Dear  Jesus,  can  you  help  met'  Dear  reader,  never  with 
mortal  tongue  can  I  describe  that  moment.  Although  up  to 
that  moment  my  soul  had  been  filled  with  indescribable 
gloom,  I  felt  the  glorious  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun 
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shine  into  my  heart ;  I  felt  I  was  a  free  man.  Oh,  the  precious 
feeling  of  safety,  of  freedom,  of  resting  on  Jesns!  .... 
From  that  moment  till  now  I  have  never  wanted  a  drink  of 
whiskey."  This  man  has  given  his  life  to  the  rescue  of 
drunkards.  In  this  record  the  approach  towards  complete 
surrender  can  be  followed  step  by  step.  He  had  laid  aside 
pride  enough  to  respond  to  the  invitation  and  thereby  con- 
fess publicly  his  inability  to  cease  drinking.  Old  crimes,  and 
that  which  the  settlement  of  them  will  require  of  him,  pass 
before  his  mind  ;  for  a  moment  he  hesitates  to  accept  the  atti- 
tude towards  them  which  submission  to  God  would  demand. 
His  humble  prayer  for  succor,  and  its  effect,  indicate  that 
all  the  resistance  of  which  he  was  conscious  had  given  way, 
and  that,  as  he  called  upon  Christ,  he  threw  himself  unre- 
servedly at  his  feet. 

Case  of  0.  (Appendix.)  After  every  drinking-bout  until 
the  last,  0.  felt  confident  that  he  would  be  able  to  restrain  his 
appetite.  The  sorrow  and  deep  shame  that  accompanied  his 
last  debauch  were  also  experienced  after  the  preceding  ones, 
but  the  one  characteristic  element  of  this  last  post-debauch 
state  was  that  all  hopes  of  self-deliverance  had  left  him.  For 
the  first  time  he  felt  convinced  that  his  passion  was  stronger 
than  his  determination ;  the  light  that  had  illumined  the  hori- 
zon had  gone  out ;  the  future  was  all  darkness ;  no  effort  of 
his  could  avert  the  coming  calamity.  In  that  state  of  will- 
surrender  he  turned  his  doubting  thoughts  to  Ood  for  help, 
ready,  as  he  has  said  to  me,  to  do  whatever  Ood  would  require 
of  him.     In  this  attitude  he  found  the  strength  he  lacked. 

Case  of  E.  (Appendix.)  An  Oxford  graduate,  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  <  <  About  mid-day  I  made 
on  my  knees  the  first  prayer  before  God  for  twenty  years.  I  did 
not  ask  to  be  forgiven ;  I  felt  that  was  no  good,  for  I  would  be 
sure  to  fall  again.  Well,  what  did  I  do!  /  committed  my- 
self to  Him  in  the  prof  onndest  belief  that  my  individuality 
was  going  to  be  destroyed,  that  He  would  take  all  from  me, 
and  I  was  willing.  In  such  a  surrender  lies  the  secret  of  a 
holy  life.  From  that  hour  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me ; 
I  never  touch  it,  never  want  it.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  my  pipe  :  after  being  a  regular  smoker  from  my  twelfth 
year,  the  desire  for  it  went  at  once  and  has  never  returned. 
So  with  every  known  sin,  the  deliverance  in  each  case  being 
permanent  and  complete.  .  .  .  .  Since  I  gave  up  to 
God  all  ownership  in  my  own  life,  He  has  guid^  me  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  has  oi>ened  my  path  for  me  in  a  way 
almost^.incredible  to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a 
truly  surrendered  life.'' 

Case  of  A^  (Api>endix.)  A  colored  man.  ''I  began  attending 
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their  meetings  [the  Salvation  Army  meetings]  in  the  Oi>era 
House.  The  of  tener  I  went,  the  more  miserable  I  became ;  but 
I  could  not  stay  away  ;  there  seemed  to  be  some  unseen  power 
that  forced  me  to  go,  and  so  I  went  until  I  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The  night  I  went  to  the  altar  it  seemed  to  me  it  was 
a  last  chance  for  me.  I  went  to  the  altar  to  give  my  heart  to 
Ood,  not  a  part,  but  every  idol,  my  time,  my  talents,  and  all. 
I  made  a  full  surrender  of  everything,  and  God  for  Christ's 
sake  set  my  captive  soul  free.  .  .  .  My  pen  fails  me  to 
describe  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  soul.     .     .     .     ."^ 

The  preceding  cases  illustrate  conversions  in  which  resist- 
ance focuses  on  one  special  vice.  The  struggle  is  against  one 
well  determined  api)etite  or  desire.  In  the  generality  of 
•cases  this  concentration  is  not  apparent ;  the  subject  is  in 
presence  of  his  sinful  tendencies  ;  no  particular  sin  is  singled 
out.  The  following  are  examples  of  such  diffused  sin-con- 
sciousness : 

Eleanor  Emerson  in  the  course  of  her  awakening  came 
to  the  discovery  that  ^'  all  my  external  goodness  sprung  from 
the  motives  of  self -exaltation  ;  or,  what  is  still  more  displeas- 
ing to  Ood,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  right- 
•eousness  of  Christ."  She  tried  repeatedly  to  '*  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  idea  of  being  in  His  hand  as  the  day  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter.  But,  alas,  I  found  this  idea  more  and  more 
•dreadful."  The  prayer  meeting,  where  she  knew  she  would 
be  urged  to  make  a  decision  and  yield  herself  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  God's  voice,  was  a  terror  to  her  soul.  Although  she 
had  determined  to  attend  no  more,  being  6ne  day  invited,  she 
ooncluded  to  go  for  the  last  time,  not,  however,  from  a  com- 
mendable motive,  and  <' in  all  the  obstinacy  of  despair  to 
hold  up  my  head,  which  had  long  been  bowed  down,  like  a 
bulrush."  Various  feelings  agitated  her  during  the  meet- 
ing :  '*  My  soul  seemed  humbled  in  the  dust  in  view  of  my 
oondemnation ;  while  I  was  constrained  to  cry  in  spirit, 
'  Even  so.  Lord  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  Thy  judg- 
ments ! '  At  this  view  of  my  wretched,  hopeless  situation,  the 
following  words  passed  sweetly  through  my  mind,  and  with 
such  delightful  energy  as  thrilled  through  my  whole  soul, 
and  filled  me  with  rapture  unspeakable  : 

<  Jesus,  to  thy  dear  faithful  hand, 
My  naked  soul  I  trust.' 

1  The  person  through  whom  this  testimony  was  secured,  writes: 
^'  He  was  a  very  bad  man  and,  since  conversion,  he  has  Uved  hon- 
estly for  nine  years.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  saloon  and  gambling 
den,  and.  of  course,  gave  up  that  means  of  support.  He  has  since 
starugglea  with  pove^,  ill-nealth,  and  old  age.  I  have  been  pro- 
founmy  impressed  with  the  mystery  of  an  experience  like  his.'' 
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''  At  this  most  cordial  disposal  of  myself  into  the  hand  of  a 
glorious  Bedeemer,  the  thick  clouds  seemed  to  disperse,  and 
give  place  to  such  a  transporting  view  of  the  glorious 
Saviour  as  no  words  can  express.'' 

The  crisis  of  John  Wesley  as  he  describes  it  in  his 
journal,  is  in  every  essential  respect  analogous  to  the  preced- 
ing one.  Until  the  event  called  his  conversion,  he  had  not 
obtained  that  organic  transformation  which  works  unity  in 
the  moral  consciousness.  In  his  famous  letter  to  Law  he 
describes  himself  as  groaning  under  the  effort  to  fulfill  the 
works  of  the  law  and  to  find  in  them  peace  and  justification. 
Elsewhere  he  says, '^  In  this  refined  way  of  trusting  to  my 
own  works  and  my  own  righteousness,  I  dragged  on  heavily, 
finding  no  comfort  or  help  therein."  For  a  number  of  week& 
preceding  his  conversion,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  that  he  needed  a  radical  change 
to  become  one.  He  resolved  to  seek  the  living  faith  by  ab- 
solutely renouncing  all  dependence,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
his  own  works  of  righteousness,  on  which  he  had  really 
grounded  his  hope  of  salvation,  though  he  knew  it  not,  he 
tells  us ;  and  by  praying  continually  for  a  full  reliance  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  for  him  as  his  sole  justification.  He 
found  that  assurance  about  a  quarter  before  nine  Wednesday, 
May  24th,  1738,  according  to  his  own  statement.  White- 
field's  experience,  as  far  as  it  is  recorded,  conforms  with  that 
of  Wesley. 

Case  of  P.  (Appendix.)  Had  lost  all  hope  of  salvation  ;  hia 
uppermost  thought  in  the  meeting  in  which  what  follows  took 
place,  was  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  obtain  pardon  and  sal- 
vation. At  the  close  of  the  sermon  the  minister  started  the  hymn , 
'*  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea."^  He  joined  in  the  sing- 
ing. Suddenly  the  Spirit  of  God — to  use  his  own  expression 
— seemed  to  make  every  word  of  that  first  line  work  within 
him.  He  felt  the  depth  of  its  meaning  and  its  truth  regard- 
ing him.  With  all  his  heart  he  sang :  **  Without  one  plea,'^ 
and  realized  as  he  had  never  done  that  Jesus  Christ's  sacri- 
fice was  for  his  benefit,  fthat  he  also  was  intended  to  be 
saved  ;  Christ  was  calling  for  him.  These  thoughts  and  their 
accompanying  feelings  flashed  like  lightning  upon  him  while 
the  singing  proceeded.  The  last  line  expressed  his  very  de- 
sire, <^0  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come."  Before  the  last 
word  of  the  first  stanza  was  pronounced,  he  realized  that  hi» 

>  **  Just  as  I  am,~without  one  plea, 
But  that  thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 
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sins  were  forgiven  and  that  he  was  saved.  When,  while  the 
second  verse  was  being  snng,  the  pastor,  walking  down  the 
aisle,  stopped  near  him,  arrested  by  his  illnmined  face— and 
offering  his  hand  said,  **  You  are  a  Christian  '' — **  Yes,  sir,"^ 
he  responded  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart ;  a  minute  before 
he  had  despaired  of  ever  being  saved. 

What  was  required  from  Eev.  J.  O.  Peck  was — as 
he  thought  —  his  consecration  to  God's  service.  '*  Sharp 
and  short  the  struggle.  Then  and  there,  I  dropped  on  my 
knees  and  dedicated  myself  to  Ood's  service  from  that  hour. 
I  prayed  until  I  felt  i)eace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  When  I  arose  the  storm  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was 
shining.     I  was  in  a  new  world,  etc.'' 

We  have  chosen  the  preceding  cases  among  many  for  the 
clearness  with  which  they  set  forth  the  self-surrender  move- 
ment. Many  others  might  be  added  nearly  as  explicit,  for 
instance:  **I  yielded  myself  to  what  I  conceived  to  be 
Higher  Guidance.  I  yielded  with  trembling,  but  with  im- 
portunity. At  the  close  of  the  period  I  found  myself  at  *one 
with  all  things."  Or,  **  I  found  my  heart  glowing  with  the 
most  ardent  love  towards  the  Saviour.  Tears  flowed  without 
control.  The  language  of  my  heart  was,  O  my  dear  Saviour, 
come  and  take  everlasting  possession  of  my  soul.  .  .  ." 
The  verbal  expressions  vary,  but  their  purport  is  always  the 
same :  I  feel,  realize,  my  absolute  incapacity  to  live  right- 
eously by  my  own  endeavors ;  it  is  all  over,  I  am  undone. 
From  my  efforts  can  come  no  righteousness,  no  peace,  no 
salvation  ;  now,  I  lay  down  my  arms  and  am  unreservedly 
ready  to  do  whatever  Thou  shalt  command.  This  attitude 
corresponds  to  a  peculiar  physiological  condition. 

The  self-surrender  movement  may  not  be  always  explicitly 
mentioned,  but  it  is  always  implied  in  what  is  expressed; 
for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  the  following:  ^'I  did 
not  dare  to  give  myself  wholly  to  Him  " — (Dr.  John  Living- 
stone); or,  **  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  strong,  but  rather  weak 
like  a  child,  and  yet  not  in  a  sense  that  I  must  sin" — (t/.);  or 
many  expressions  of  Jif.and  of/,  in  the  story  of  their  remarka- 
ble transformation  ;  or  in  Jonathan  Edwards'  striking  expres- 
sion that  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and  justice  with  re- 
spect to  salvation  and  damnation  has  often  appeared  to  him 
delightful!  (See  Edwards'  Conversion.)  The  attitude  of 
absolute  dependence  could  not  be  more  beautifully  expressed. 
Man's  reason  revolts  against  the  abuse  of  power  of  a  Creator 
who  dooms  his  creatures  to  endless  x>^rdition,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  But  Edwards'  ''abandon"  to  the 
will  of  God  gives  him  such  a  sweet  trust  and  peace  that  even 
this  apparently  fiendish  decree  brings  delight  to  his  heart. 
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He  is  the  lover  who,  careless  of  the  fate  awaiting  him,  gives 
himself  up  to  fond  embraces,  and  would  find  even  death  ac- 
ceptable were  it  to  come  from  the  hands  of  the  beloved. 

The  following  observation  from  **  A  Narrative  of  Surpris- 
ing Conversions  in  Northampton,"  by  Edwards,  deserves 
quotation  here  :  '^The  drift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  legal 
strivings  with  persons,  has  seemed  most  evidently  to  be  to 
make  way  for,  and  to  bring  to,  a  conviction  of  their  absolute 
dependence  on  His  Sovereign  power  and  grace  and  the  uni- 
versal need  of  a  Mediator,  by  leading  them  more  and  more  to 
a  sense  of  their  exceeding  wickedness  and  guiltiness  in  His 
sight :  .  .  .  .  that  they  can  in  no  wise  help  themselves, 
and  that  God  would  be  wholly  just  and  righteous  in  rejecting 
them,     .     .     .    and  in  casting  them  ofif  forever " 

A  considerable  part  of  our  material  having  come  from  in- 
dividuals of  common  school  education,  and  conversion  being 
often  related  after  a  considerable  interval  from  its  occur- 
rence, it  cannot  be  expected  that  every  subject  will  be  able  to 
dissect  his  experience  finely  enough  to  set  forth  clearly  the 
various  phases  of  so  complicated  a  process.  The  difficulty 
of  introspection  is  extreme  because  of  the  emotional  tempest 
that  usually  reigns  at  the  time.  A  gentleman  of  fair  culture 
answered  as  follows  question  five:  ''I  think  some  of  the 
questions  under  No.  5  are  rather  ridiculous,  as  if  a  person 
could  remember  the  various  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
his  mind  and  heart  at  the  moment  of  conversion!"  Despite 
this  difficulty,  surrender  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  most  of 
the  records. 

The  reader  has  likely  noticed  the  striking  diversity  in  the 
feelings  apparently  uppermost  in  the  conversion-experience  of 
various  x>^r8ons.  Some  give  prominence  to  their  desire  for 
humility ;  others  are  absorbed  in  the  feeling  of  their  impotency 
and  unutterable  woe ;  still  ethers  are  annihilated  and  lie  pros- 
trate in  complete  self-surrender,  while  the  attention  of  some  is 
held  by  the  warmth  of  confidence,  —  they  speak  of  hope,  of 
trust ;  and  still  others  seem  to  ignore  humility  and  their  pow- 
erlessness,  and  are  carried  on  by  a  love  impulse  to  faith  in 
God  and  Christ.  The  words  sin,  humility,  impotency,  utter 
wretchedness,  despair,  self-surrender,  hope,  trust,  love,  faith 
—  in  the  order  we  have  placed  them  —  mark  in  a  rough  way 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  conversion-process.  According 
to  one's  temperament  and  disposition,  or  depending  upon  more 
trivial  circumstances,  certain  phases  of  it  stand  out  in  more 
intense  color  and  occupy  longer  the  field  of  consciousness. 
It  is  evident  that  humiliation  cannot  precede,  but  will  follow 
upon  the  discovery  of  one's  own  wickedness ;  that  impotency 
will  be  realized  only  after  repeated  defeats ;  that  it  may  be 
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accompanied  by  despair ;  that  absolute  self-surrender  can  be 
consented  to  only  when  the  former  stage  has  been  realized, 
and  that  living  faith,  bom  of  loving  confidence,  cannot  pre- 
cede, but  may  follow  upon  the  realization  of  the  need  of  help. 
These  words,  then,  describe  the  stages  of  a  continuous  pro- 
cess. That  process  may  stop  anywhere  and  never  be  com- 
{)leted,  as  in  the  case  of  most  men.  Although  it  must  be 
ooked  upon  as  continuous,  there  is  in  it  a  turning  point 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts :  the  '*way  down"  and  the 
**  way  up  ;"  or  the  **  negative  ''  and  the  **  positive  "  phase. 
Between  absolute  surrender  at  the  end  of  the  way  down  and  the 
first  glimpse  of  hope,  constituting  the  first  step  of  the  second 
I)art  of  the  process,  there  is  a  change  of  direction.  That 
change  is  conversion^  if  one  wishes  to  use  the  word  in  its 
strict  etymological  meaning ;  and  the  positive  phase  is  prop- 
erly called  regeneration;  it  might  be  termed  atonement; 
while  the  negative  stage  might  te  named  diremption.  Al- 
though it  may  seem  that  there  is  no  necessary  link  between 
the  end  of  the  way  down  and  the  beginning  of  the  way  up, 
the  process  never  comes  to  an  end  at  this  point,  while  it 
frequently  stops  somewhere  in  the  negative  phase.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  cases  where  what  api>ears  to  be 
complete  self-surrender  is  not  immediately  followed  by  the 
advent  of  the  upward-move.  Confidence  and  trust,  love,  are 
made  impossible  by  some  inhibition,  as  in  the  case  of  Liv- 
ingstone, who  could  not  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  will- 
ing to  receive  and  save  a  wretch  who  had  resisted  His  grace 
so  long  ;  or  in  that  of  Bunyan,  who  for  years  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  included  among  the  elect  or  not.  Gardiner, 
after  being  delivered  from  his  sin,  had  no  joy  because  he  did 
not  know  whether  eternal  damnation  was  not  properly  to  be 
his  lot.  But  it  should  not  be  thought  that  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  arrest  of  the  process  is  necessarily  an  intellectual 
doubt.  Much,  rather,  are  the  doubts  the  token  of  a  remaining 
inward  resistance,  ignored  perhaps  by  the  subject. 

3.  Faith.  We  have  seen  that  when  self-surrender  is  com- 
plete, a  turning  point  is  reached  at  which  the  affective  state 
changes  toto  ccelo.  Despair,  guilt  and  the  feeling  of  isolation 
are  superseded  by  joy,  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  confidence 
and  faith.  This  small  word  <^  Faith  "  has  probably  received 
more  attention  in  Christian  countries  than  any  otiier  word 
belonging  to  religion,  if  we  except  the  names  ''God"  and 
'  'Jesus. ' '  *  'He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life' ' 
(John  iii:36)—"  Justification  by  Faith"— "The  just  shall 
live  by  Faith" — "  Believe  [have  Faith]  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved." — From  generation  to  generation  these  mighty  phrases 
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have  filled  the  mouths  of  Christians  ;  they  have  passed  from 
heart  to  heart  and  quickened  them  to  better  living  ;  about 
this  word,  endless  discussions  have  arisen  and  momentous 
battles  have  been  fought,  councils  have  decreed,  creeds  have 
been  built  up.  This  word  must  have  a  potency  of  meaning 
adequate  to  the  rdle  it  has  played ;  to  what  psychologiccd 
reality  does  it  correspond  t 

The  most  perplexing  confusion  reigns  as  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  **  belief,'' **  faith,"  **  knowledge.''  There  is  in  re- 
ligious circles  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  there  exists  a 
something  different  from  intellectual  belief  and  knowledge  ; 
that  obscure  ^ome^^tn^  is,  by  general  agreement,  called  Faith; 
but  what  that  mvsterious  word  means  is  too  vaguely  perceived, 
it  seems,  to  allow  of  a  consistent  use  of  clearly  differentiated 
terms.  One  defines  Faith  as  ^'  the  intuition  of  eternal  veri- 
ties," another  as  ''the  organ  for  the  supernatural  and  divine  ;" 
the  definition  in  Hebrews  xi:l  is  known  to  all.  Others 
enlarge  it  to  make  it  simply  a  ''  conviction  of  truth  founded 
on  testimony,"  and  use  "belief"  as  synonymous  with 
'*  faith  ;"  for  instance,  Hodge  in  his  *'  Systematic  Theology," 
and  the  English  Bible. 

Assuming  at  the  beginning  of  our  investigation  that  there 
is  a  specific  psychic  state  which  is,  or  can  be,  accompanied 
by  certainty  as  to  the  reality  of  intellectual  conceptions,  relig- 
ious or  other  (a  certainty  not  secured  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  when  seeking  to  arrive  at  scientific  truth), 
we  shall  designate  this  negatively  defined  unknown  by 
*'  Faith,"  to  distinguish  it  from  opinion,  belief  and  knowl- 
edge. These  three  words  —  opinion,  belief,  knowledge  —  we 
regard  as  denoting  various  degrees  of  conviction  resting  on 
grounds  of  the  same  nature,  t.  e.,  on  rational  cognition.  Thus 
we  may  escape  confusion  and  ambiguity.  Furthermore,  for 
the  sake  of  simplification,  we  shall  designate  by  the  word 
<<  belief  "  the  class  containing  these  three  subdivisions. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  psychology  of  faith 
and  of  belief  in  general,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  are  found 
in  conversion. 

The  great  Jonathan  Bdwards  furnishes  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  this  part  of  our  study.  ''  From  my  childhood 
up,  my  mind  has  been  full  of  objections  against  the  doctrine 
of  God's  Sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  He  would  to  eternal 
life,  and  rejecting  whom  He  pleased  ;  leaving  them  eternally 
to  perish  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It  used  to 
appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But  I  remember  the 
time  very  well  when  I  seemed  to  be  convinced  and  fully  satis- 
fied as  to  this  Sovereignty  of  Ood,and  His  justice  in  thus  eter- 
nally disposing  of  men,  according  to  His  Sovereign  pleasure. 
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Bat  never  could  give  an  accoant  how,  or  by  what  means,  I 
was  thus  convinced,  not  in  the  least  imagining  at  the  time, 
nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there  was  any  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  GN^d's  Spirit  in  it ;  but  only  that  now  I  saw  further, 
and  my  reason  apprehended  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of 
it.'\ 

Beason  convinced  without  any  intellectual  argument  by  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  God  :  this  is  the  work  of  Faith. 
We  note  in  tibds  experience  the  complete  absence  of  the  intel- 
lectual process  by  which  scientific  conviction  is  produced. 
The  following^  (case  of  B.  in  appendix)  describes  the  expe- 
rience of  a  clergyman  now  in  the  prime  of  life : 

'' .  .  .  .  For  three  days  the  wild  tide  swept  and 
surged  past  and  around  me.  I  felt  I  must  give  up  the  Oos- 
I>el  of  John  and,  if  so,  my  Christian  faith  also;  and  with  this 

the  universe  would  go I  yielded  myself  to 

what  I  conceived  to  be  Higher  Guidance.  ...  At  the 
close  of  the  period  I  found  myself  at  one  with  all  things. 
Peace,  that  was  all When  I  looked  at  my- 
self, I  found  that  I  was  standing  on  the  old  ground,  but  cher- 
ishing a  toleration  of  doubt  and  a  sincere  sympathy  with 

doubters  such  as  I  had  never  known  before 

I  could  take  the  logical  standpoint,  and  could  see  that  they 
were  quite  convincing  [the  arguments],  and  yet  my  inward 
peace  of  belief  was  in  no  way  disturbed."  .  .  In  this  case, 
arguments  bring  to  the  ground  a  system  of  beliefs.  After  an 
emotional  crisis,  in  which  criticism  plays  no  part,  the  old  in- 
tellectual construction  is  found  standing  firmly,  in  spite  of 
blows  and  buffets  more  than  reasonably  able  to  throw  it 
down.  The  ground  of  belief  has  undergone  a  8i>ecific  change  ; 
arguments  no  more  affect  the  new  structure  than  blows  affect 
a  diadow.  It  is  no  longer  belief,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
Faith. 

Few  religious  experiences  are  as  perplexing  to  a  class  of 
earnest  Christians  as  that  of  John  Wesley.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  after  having  served  zealously  and  successfully  in 
the  ministry  of  the  English  church  for  ten  years,  and  attain- 
ing, by  constancy  of  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  the 
moral  worthiness  which  he  himself  avows  in  the  searching  of 
heart  made  soon  after  his  return  from  Georgia  to  England, 
he  repeatedly  declares  that  he  is  not  a  Christian.  Not  that 
he  experienced  doubts  as  to  the  Christian  beliefs  (he  had 
doubts,  it  is  true,  on  the  ship  when  returning  to  America, 
but  only  such  doubts  as  are  unavoidable  in  simple  belief. 

^  From  the  conversion  of  President  Edwards. 
2  Communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Bumham. 
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They  soon  vanished  and  left  him  at  complete  rest  as  to  the 
tmth  of  the  doctrines),  but  that  his  religions  state,  his  inner 
onsatisfied  needs,  a  duality,  compelled  him  to  recognize  that 
to  be  a  Christian  was  to  be  more  than  what  he  was.     ''  But 
does  all  this  [his  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  labors]  make 
one  acceptable  to  God  f    Does  all  I  ever  did  or  can  know^ 
SAJt  0^^f  do,  suffer,  justify  me  in  His  sight  f  or    .     .     .    . 
that  I  am  as  touching  outward,  moral  righteousness,  blame- 
less t  or  (to  come  closer  yet)  the  having  a  rational  conviction 
of  ail  the  truths  of  Christianity  f     Does  all  this  give  a  claim 
to  the  holy,  heavenly,  divine  character  of  a  Christian  f     By 
no  means All  these  things,  though  when  en- 
nobled by  faith  in  Christ,  they  are  holy  and  just  and  good, 
yet  without  it  are  '  dung  and  dross.'  "     He  concludes  that  he 
has  '*  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  and  sets  to  work  to 
find  the  Faith  which  he  lacks.    A  long  period  of  increasing^ 
sdf' abasement  follows,  ''  which  must  ever  precede  true,  liv- 
ing faith  in  the  Son  of  God,"  says  his  biographer.   The  sense 
of  sdf-righteousness  slowly  dies,   and  he  is  brought  to  tho 
point  where  complete  self-surrender  becomes  possible.   Then» 
sttdd^y,    at  a  meeting,  while  some  one  was  reading  the 
tUBOus    Luther's    preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
«« about  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he  was  describing  the 
ckuge  which  God  works  in  the  heart,through  faith  in  Christ, 
IfHimj  heart  strangely  warmed,  1/elt  I  did  trust  in  Christ, 
Ckiist  alone  for  Salvation ;  and  an  assurance  was  given  me 
dAt  He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  had  saved 
»^liom  the  law  of  sin  and  death. "^    Notice  the  use  of  the 

■■ri  frrf ' a  psycho-physiological  transformation  no  more 

iiMarltiT*  upon   intellectual   information    and    belief  than 
d«  turn  in  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  dei>ends 
tiie  medical  theories  he  holds.     An  interesting  remark 
te  made  here  concerning  the  influence  of  suggestion : 


Ijie  diange  which  God  works  in  the  heart  is  being  de- 
*  *      ^^  ^^  very  same  transformation  takes  place  in 

y^nished  from  the  mind  of  St.  Augustine  at  the 

w  cave  up  the  last  impediment  to  a  holy  life  :  ^   his 

loves-      Indeed,  intellectual  doubts  played  no 


^conversion  to  Christianity  of  this  subtle  dialecti- 
'^t^  iaconsistent  professor  of  intellectual  conviction 
***^  ^ji^  most  needed,  it  seems,  and  receives 

ioornal  as  quoted  in  Moore's  **  Biography  of 

-loaer  agreement  with  the  facte  to  use  the'pas- 
^^>Mi  the  last  impediment  to  a  holy  life  {gave 
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bodily  the  Cbristian  doctrines  on  the  strengtli  of  a  change  of 
heart!  The  victory  over  his  passion  becomes  the  ground  of 
faith  in  doctrine.  Who  wonld  wonder  at  his  abandoning  his 
profession  after  ancli  a  shaming  experience  of  its  nselessnesst 
After  the  long  straggles  so  acntely  described  in  his  "  Confes- 
sions,"—  a  contest  exclasively  moral,  as  tlie  reader  may  con- 
vince himself  by  refering  to  the  account  of  his  conversion,  pp. 
328  and  329,  he  finally  reaches  the  point  of  complete  selt- 
snrrender.  Even  those  "  very  toys  of  toys  and  vanities  of 
vanities,"  which  were  the  obstacle  to  the  nnification  of  his  life- 
motive,  he  is  now  able  to  renounce  ;  thercnpon,  "  by  a  light, 
as  it  were,  of  serenity,  infnsed  into  my  heart,  all  the  darkness 
of  doabt  vanished  away."  The  bod  of  Monica  has  exchanged 
his  vacillating  belief  tor  Faith ;  beDcefortb  be  is  to  devote 
himself  to  the  trinmpli  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  right  religions  beliefs. 

The  nearopathic  Mrs.  Eleanor  Emerson  thns  glowingly 
describes  her  ecstatic  feelings  at  the  time  of  her  conversion  : 
"  At  this  most  cordial  disposal  of  myself  into  the  hand  of  a 
glorious  Redeemer,  the  thick  clonds  seemed  to  disperse,  and 
give  place  to  snch  a  transporting  view  of  the  glorions 
Savioar  as  no  words  can  express.  With  an  eye  of  faith  I 
beheld  the  transcendent  glory  more  conspicnons  than  that  of 
the  natural  sun  in  meridian  splendor,  when  bursting  from 
behind  the  thickest  clouds.  I  could  no  more  doubt  of  the 
being  and  divinity  of  Christ  than  of  my  own  existence.  He 
was  presented  to  my  spiritnal  view  in  snch  substantial  glory 
as  caused  me  to  adopt  the  exclamation  of  the  astonished 
Thomas :  '  My  Lord  and  my  Ood ! '  .  .  .  The  great- 
ness of  God's  character  and  the  glorious  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion filled  me  with  wonder,  admiration  and  joy."  The  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  involved  in  the 
scheme  of  redemption,  is  made  to  pass,  by  that  ecstatic 
irradiation  sapervening  upon  the  removal  of  the  last  inhibi- 
tion, into  the  domain  of  Faith. 

Finney  was  convinced  that  "  the  Bible  was  the  trae  word 
of  God  "  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines   respect- 
ing salvation  before  he  thought  himself  a  Christian  ;  i""'    ""♦■ 
he  tells  us  that  "  in  this  state  [the  state  he  describes 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost],  I  was   taught  the  doci 
justification  by  faith  as  a  present  experience.     . 
deed,  I  did  not  know  at  M  what  it  meant  by  the  | 
'  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  ' 
our  Lord   Jesus   Christ.'  "     Neither  did  Luther  nnd 
justification  by  faith  ;  tortured  by  his  conscience  and 
ansatisfied  thirst  for  union  with  God,   he  writhed  ii 
until  peace  came  and  with  it  the  understanding  at  si 
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by  Faith.  This  living  exi>erienoe  became  the  x>ower  of  the 
Beformation  and  his  chief  stay  against  Rome's  '^  salvation  by 
works."  It  was  also  the  centre  of  Finney's  preaching  as  of  aU 
the  great  Revivals  this  country  has  known. ' 

Frequently,  e8x>ecially  in  x>ersons  of  little  intellectaal  devel- 
opment, conversion  and  Faith  are  not  preceded  by  intellectual 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
of  the  atonement,  etc.;  there  may  be  either  absolute  uncer- 
tainty about  these  doctrines,  or  even  complete  ignorance  of 
their  existence.  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  this  foct  had  not 
escai>ed,  was  a  good  deal  perplexed  and  puzzled  by  this  lack 
of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  facts  to  theology.  ''  It  must 
needs  be  confessed  Uiat  Christ  is  not  always  distinctly  and 
explicitly  thought  of  in  the  first  sensible  act  of  grace  (though 
mt>st  commonly  He  is);  but  sometimes  He  is  the  object  of  ti^e 
mind  only  implicitly.  Thus  sometimes  when  persons  have 
seemed  evidently  to  be  stripped  of  all  their  own  righteousness 
and  to  have  stood  self-condemned  as  guilty  of  death,  they 
have  been  comforted  with  a  joyful  and  satisfactory  view  that 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  Ood  are  sufficient  for  them ;  that  their 
sins,  though  never  so  great,  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  their 
being  accepted ;  that  there  is  mercy  enough  in  God  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  like,  when  they  give  no  particular  or  dis- 
tinct thought  of  Christ."  (From  a  ''  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Conversions  in  Northampton.")  But  Edwards  adds :  when 
questioned  ''  it  appears  that  the  revelation  of  the  mercy  of 
Ood  in  the  Gospel,  is  the  ground  of  their  encouragement  and 
hope,"  i.  6.,  they  had  not  forgotten  their  catechism.  From 
our  observations  we  conclude  that,  in  the  city  missions  of 
to-day,  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  in  the  atonement — 
not  to  speak  of  other  doctrines — wieldavery  scanty  influence, 
and  is  generally  absent  until  after  conversion,  at  which  time 
the  new  Christian  is  generally  instructed  in  the  x>opular 
theology.  I  pressed  G.  with  questions  touching  the  religious 
beliefs  that  occupied  his  attention  in  any  degree  whatsoever 
during  the  night  of  hie  conversion  and  the  preceding  days, 
but  could  obtain  nothing  more  than  what  is  recorded. 
Although  at  the  time  of  our  interview  he  was  well  informed 
as  to  ' '  Sal vation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,"  ''Salvation  by 
faith,"   and    the    atonement  doctrine,  the  name  of  Christ 

>  *'  As  regards  the  means  used  in  this  Revival  (in  Rochester),  I 
would  say  that  the  doctrines  preached  were  those  that  1  always 
preached  everywhere.  The  moral  government  of  Ood  was  made 
prominent;  and  the  necessity  of  an  unqualifled  and  universal  ac- 
ceptance or  Gk>d'B  will  as  a  rule  of  life;  the  acceptance  bv  faith  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in  all  His 
oi&ciiU  relations  and  work;  and  the  sanctlflcation  of  the  soul 
through  or  by  truth."— f^m  ''  Unney's  Memoir." 
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appeared  neither  in  the  history  of  his  life  freely  Riven,  nor  in 
answer  to  my  questions.  At  the  time  the  only  things  real  to 
him  were  his  misery,  his  complete  helplesBness,and  a  dubious 
hope  that  some  mighty  power  called  Gk>d  might  be  willing  and 
able  to  save  him.  llie  story  of  S.  H.  i^Mlley  presents  a 
similar  mental  state,  as  also  the  case  of  O. ,  who  did  not  so 
much  as  mention  Christ  when  relating  his  e:|:perience,  and 
who  stated  that  doctrines  played  no  part  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  concept  of  Ood  as  a  i>ower,  able  and  willing, 
I>erhap8,  to  succor  him.  Similar  remarks  can  be  made  witii 
reference  to  the  great  majority  of  that  class  of  converts.  The 
following  quotation  from  Col.  H.  H.  Hadley,  well  known  in 
home- mission  circles,  the  instrument  of  the  reform  of  hundreds 
of  drunkards,  may  interest  the  reader,  if  only  by  its  pictur- 
esqueness :  ''Men  have  been  converted  in  the  delirium  tremens. 
It  knocks  all  the  theology  higher  than  a  kite!  I  don't  under- 
stand it,  but  it  is  so.  l^ke  my  own  case, — a  big,  bloated 
drunkard,  had  fifty-three  drinks  the  day  before  I  was  con- 
verted, most  of  them  brandy  cocktails,  and  before  me  I  saw 
my  Lord  crucified ;  I  was  converted."^  I  heard  myself  in  a 
New  York  City  Mission  men  tell  that  they  had  been  con- 
verted while  intoxicated,  even  to  a  considerable  degree.  I 
found  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  story  was  correct,  and 
that  their  conversion,  judged  by  the  newness  of  their  life, 
was  genuine.  Subsequently  similar  facts  came  rei>eatedly 
to  my  knowledge. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  rdle  of  intellectual  beliefs  in  con- 
version, we  rei>ort  the  harrowing  experience  of  the  famous  tem- 
X>erance  orator,  John  B.  Oough,  who,  for  twenty-six  years,  gave 
continuous  proof  of  his  moral  regeneration  (see  appendix). 
Not  the  slightest  comfort  or  help  did  he  derive  from  the  idea 
of  God's  goodness  and  readiness  to  help  him.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  conversion  of  an  atheist :  neither  €k>d  nor  Jesus 
Christ  is  mentioned.  The  sense  of  his  degradation  and  worth- 
lessness  does  not  involve  in  his  mind  responsibility  for  sin 
to  others ;  he  is  absorbed  in  his  own  self.  He  battles  against 
himself,  poor  slave  and  outlaw,  to  conquer,  if  x>ossible,  the 
place  he  has  lost  in  society.  When  the  stranger  si>oke  to 
him  on  a  public  street  in  Worcester,  kindness,  sympathy,  the 
proof  that  all  bonds  between  him  and  mankind  were  not  cut 
off,  and  that  men  still  had  confidence  in  his  manhood,  lighted 
up  the  redeeming  flame  of  Faith.  ''  It  was  the  first  touch  of 
kindness  which  I  had  known  for  months ;  and  simple  and 
trifling  as  the  circumstances  may  appear  to  many,  it  went 

^  From  a  talk  in  Boston,  reported  by  the  Botion  HerdUL  Feb.  6, 
1896. 
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right  to  my  heart,  and  like  the  wing  of  the  angel,  troubled 
the  waters  in  that  stagnant  pool  of  affection."  On  the  urgent 
request  of  the  stranger,  he  resolves  to  sign  again  the  absti- 
nence pledge.  ''  I  said  to  myself :  If  it  should  be  the  last  act 
of  my  life,  I  will  perform  my  promise,  and  sign  it,  eyen 
though  I  die  in  the  attempt,  for  that  man  has  placed  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  on  that  account  I  love  him."  This  time 
the  Saviour  was  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  an  humble  restaurant- 
waiter.  Names,  persons  and  representations ;  a  sympathetic 
fellow-man,  Jesus  Christ,  or  God,  are  practicsdly  one,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  able  to  determine  the  birth  of  the  same  life  of 
love,  of  which  the  name,  viewed  from  a  slightly  different  i>o- 
sition,  reads  *'-Pat7A."  What  imi>orts  is  that  the  regener- 
ating psychic  process  takes  place ;  through  what  instrument, 
it  matters  little.  As  I  remarked  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
collecting  data  for  me  that  the  cases  of  conversion  he  had  sent 
me  showed  a  startling  lack  of  discrimination  between  Christ 
and  Ood,  he  answer^,  '*  To  them  Ood  and  Christ  are  one." 
Tes,  indeed,  and  both  owe  their  reality  to  our  love  and  our 
need  of  love.  They  might  be  compared  in  this  respect,  with- 
out irreverence,  to  Dante's  Beatrice,  whose  reality  sprung 
from  the  poet's  heart. 

The  case  of  O.  falls  in  with  that  of  Oongh.  The  loving 
sympathy  of  a  woman  became  in  him  the  leaven  of  the  new 
life. 

We  add  some  quotations  picturing  the  affective  condition 
of  the  '' faithful."  They  come  from  individuals  who  had 
wandered  far  away  from  conventional  righteousness.  B.  ex- 
I)erienced  a  great  x)eace  of  soul,  a  great  quietude.  Care  for 
the  future  and  remorse  for  the  past  di6apx>eared.  Love  and 
thankfulness  took  their  place.  8.  felt  that  ''God  guided  him 
in  all  things  ;  that  He  cared  for  everything  which  concerned 
him  and  relied  confidently  on  Him,  although  during  that 
period  he  was  very  i>oor,  miserable,  without  proper  cloth- 
ing, and  suffering  from  hunger."  H,:  ''  Since  that  moment 
joy  has  not  failed  him.  He  felt  God  in  his  heart,  had  the 
assurance  that  he  was  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
was  happy,  even  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  shelter 
in  which  to  spend  the  night.  He  had  confidence  that 
God  would  never  forsake  him."  T.:  ''At  the  time  of 
his  conversion  he  felt  that  God  was  a  Father,  that  He  would 
care  for  him  as  for  one  of  His  children."  The  indi- 
vidual, until  then  isolated,  separated  from  the  world,  finds 
himself  at  one  with  God.  Adam,  banished  on  account  of  sin, 
is  readmitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  a  bond  of  love  and  confidence  unites  him  to  all  crea- 
tion.   A.  Fassler's  autobiography,  "Un  Bel^vement,"  is  an 
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interesting  illnstration  of  the  passage  from  the  isolation  of 
*'  selfness  "  and  the  accompanying  practical  and  theoretical 
immorality  to  the  sympathetic  attitude  and  the  new  life  it  in- 
volves. How  beantifnlly  the  life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ex- 
presses this  oneness  with  nature,  which  none  but  the  soul 
undivided  by  sin  can  enjoy.  Meek  Francis  found  in  life  the 
peace  and  unity  which  Christian  and  Buddhist  ascetics  sought 
in  death.  The  deluded  disciple  of  Buddha  grows  stolid  and 
inane  in  the  pursuit  of  Nirvana,  while  8t.  Francis'  heart 
thrills  at  the  sight  of  the  very  earth-worms  ;  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  the  star  in  distant  heavens,  the  bird  on  the  bough, 
every  creature,  dumb  or  speaking,  moving  or  inanimate,  is 
his  brother  or  sister :  ''  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  Sister  Moon 
and  for  the  stars,  which  thou  hast  created  in  the  heavens, 
clear  and  beautiful.  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  Brother  Wind, 
for  the  air  and  the  clouds,  for  the  pure  sky  and  for  all  time, 
which  give  life  and  sustenance  to  Thy  creatures.  .  .  • 
Happy  they  who  shall  be  found  conformed  to  Thy  holy  will, 
for  the  second  death  can  do  them  no  hurt."  What  most  dis- 
tinguishes Jesus  Christ  from  other  men  is  a  more  perfect 
sense  of  moral  unity.  He  revealed  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood 
because  he  felt  himself  indeed  the  Beloved  Son  from  whom  the 
Father  has  no  secret. 

When  the  sense  of  estrangement,  fencing  man  about  in  a 
narrowly  limited  ego,  breaks  down,  the  individual  finds  him- 
self '^  at  one  with  all  creation."  This  extension  of  the  ego  is 
worth  more  careful  attention  than  we  can  give  it  here.  When 
the  egoistic  will  yields,  personality  does  not  become  more 
sharply  defined,  but  less  so ;  more  diffuse,  it  tends  to  lose 
itself  in  the  general  life,  or  general  will.  It  is  that  which  is 
strictly  personal  which  gives  to  self  its  roughest  sensations ; 
the  saint  is  hardly  conscious  that  he  is  a  distinct  being,  iso- 
lated from  the  world ;  he  lives  in  the  universal  life ;  he  and 
man,  he  and  nature,  he  and  God,  are  one.  We  find  here 
again  the  raison  d^ilre  of  this  universal  craving  to  yield  one's 
self,  to  give  up,  to  re-enter  Nature's  womb  and  live  of  its 
life.  That  state  of  confidence,  trust,  union  with  all  things, 
following  ui>on  the  achievement  of  moral  unity,  which  we 
have  found,  more  or  less  tersely  expressed,  in  every  conver- 
sion considered  is  the  Faith-state. 

The  preceding  pages  have  made  apparent,  we  hoi>e,  the  ac- 
cessoriness  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  regeneration.  The  first  part 
of  the  conversion-process  ending  in  absolute  self-surrender, 
needs  have  no  dogmatic  forerunners  or  accompaniments ;  the 
sense  of  sin  and  its  natural  feeling-consequences  are  all  that 
must  exist.  From  it  flows  out  every  experience  of  the  *'  way 
down  :"  wretchedness,  feeling  of  isolation,  conviction  of  ina- 
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bility  to  realize  the  unity  of  purpose  longed  for  and  finally 
even  deBi>air.  With  the  di8api>earance  of  every  known 
sinfnl  desire,  a  i>8ychic  revolution,  harmonizing  the  motor 
tendencies,  takes  place  and  brings  x)eace  and  joy.  Neither  is 
there  any  place  for  the  necessity  of  doctrinal  beliefs  in  this 
'^I>08itive  phase."  The  only  point  at  which  doctrinal  be- 
liefs might  condition  the  process  is,  then,  the  turning  point ; 
before  and  after  the  conversion-process  idl  is  determined  by 
physiological  laws,  just  as  the  round  of  feelings  through 
which  we  pass  during  a  bodily  disturbance.  We  shall  come 
back  later  on  to  this  turning  point. 

We  have  seen  also  that  various  dogmatic  beliefs  supx>osed  by 
Christian  theology  to  be  necessary  to  Salvation,  suddenly,  on 
the  advent  of  the  faith- state,  acquire  a  character  of  certainty 
specifically  distinct  from  the  one  they  enjoyed  previously. 
These  dogmas,  we  have  noticed,  were  in  some  cases  believed 
in  before  conversion ;  in  others,  they  were  disbelieved  or 
ignored.  Whichever  of  them  happened  to  be  held  on  satis- 
factory rational  grounds,  or  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the 
experience  undergone  at  conversion,  as,  for  instance,  in  Mrs. 
Emerson's  case,  or  yet  any  religious  belief  accepted  on  the 
authority  of  tradition  as  essentiid  to  conversion,  assumed  dur- 
ing the  regenerating  crisis  a  new  reality,  and  became  an  object 
of  Faith.  In  this  new  state,  discussion  is  no  more  i>ossible, 
because,  inasmuch  as  the  ground  of  assurance  is  not  rational, 
argumentation  is  irrelevant.  The  seminary  student  expresses 
tills  with  pleasing  ingenuousness:  <' Strange  to  say,  tiie 
arguments  seemed  not  to  enter  into  my  thinking.  There 
were  no  appropriate  faculty  and  cax>acity  for  them  in  me. 
They  stood  apart  from  me.  I  could  take  the  logical 
standpoint  and  could  see  that  they  were  quite  convinc- 
ing, and  yet  my  inward  -peace  of  belief  was  in  no  way 
disturbed."  "  Conviction  "  is,  we  see,  a  derived  product, 
a  mere  casual  ofi-shoot  of  the  faith-state,  having  in  itself  no 
necessary  worth.  It  is  consequently  a  gross  error  to  imagine 
that  the  chief  practical  value  of  the  faith-state  is  its  iK>wer 
to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  reality  certain  tiieological  concep- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  its  value  lies  solely  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  psychic  correlate  of  a  biological  growth  reducing 
contending  desires  to  one  direction;  a  growth  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  new  affective  states  and  new  reactions ;  in 
larger,  nobler,  more  Christ-like  activities.  The  strongest 
piUar  of  Christian  ''  orthodoxy  "  rests  not  on  rational  argu- 
ments, but  on  such  exi>eriences  as  those  we  have  quotod. 
The  men  who  have  contributed  most  during  the  last  cen- 
turies to  keep  together  the  Christian  system  have  derived 
their  assurance  and  the  ardor  with  which  they  forced  it  uiK>n 
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the  world  from  a  conYer8ion-e2:x>^rience.  When  biblical  criti- 
eism,  when  historical  and  natnral  science,  when  psychology 
threatens  the  antique  structure,  it  is  in  the  regenerating 
I>ower  wielded  by  Christianity  that  the  shaken  believer  finds 
shelter  and  rest.  The  ground  of  this  specific  assurance  in 
religious  dogmas  iSj  then,  an  affective  eocperience.  Finney,  lor 
instonce,  feels  a  peculiar  emotional  disturbance,  that  he  likens 
to  a  wave  of  electricity  going  tiirongh  and  through  him  ;  im- 
mediately this  sensation,'  seeking  lor  an  adequate  cause,  con- 
nectH  itself  with  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  related 
doctrines.    His  phraseology  is  worth  quoting : 

''  I  instantly  seized  hold  of  this  with  my  heart.  I  had  in- 
tellectusdly  believed  the  Bible  before,  but  never  had  the  truth 
been  in  my  mind  that  faith  was  a  voluntary  trust  instead  of  an 
intellectuid  state.  I  was  as  conscious' as  I  was  of  my  exist- 
ence of  trusting  at  that  moment  in  God's  veracity."  Speak- 
ing of  Bible  promises  he  says  :  '^  They  did  not  seem  to  fall 
so  much  into  my  intellect  as  into  my  heart."  St.  PauPs  con- 
version did  not  rest  on  speculations,  but  on  affective  experi- 
ences. Luther  suddenly  finds  himself  at  x)eace,  relieved  from 
the  load  of  sin,which  no  amount  of  good  works  had  been  able 
to  pur|i:e  away,  and  then  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  faith,  to- 
getiier  with  the  related  doctrines,  becomes  for  him  an  unshak- 
able reality.  Z,  did  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ ; 
but  when  the  wonderful  transformation  came  to  pass,  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus  appeared  to  him  as  sure  and  evident  as  conver- 
sion itself .  /.,  after  having  under  pressure  of  the  voice  of 
conscience  confessed  to  a  man  the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  de- 
clares, ''  I  found  a  deeper  peace  and  a  greater  gladness  than 
I  ever  had  before.  //  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  reality  of 
Ood^s  Word^  ChrisVs  Work^  and  my  own  conversion.'* 
Every  conversion  could  furnish  illustrations  similar  to 
these.  In  these  cases  certain  conceptions  are  associated  with 
an  actual  affective  experience  in  the  relation  of  cause  to 
effect.  The  objects  of  Faith  may  even  be  preposterous;  the 
affective  stream  will  float  them  along  and  invest  them  with 
its  unshakable  certitude.  The  more  startling  the  affective 
exx>erience,  the  less  explicable  it  seems,  the  easier  it  is  to 
make  it  the  carrier  of  unsubstantiated  notions.  The  unwar- 
ranted support  given  to  theological  conceptions  by  the 
affective  life  is  due  to  nothing  else  than  to  the  universal  and 
unavoidable  proneness  to  connecting  things  as  cause  and  effect 
for  the  only  reason  that  they  are  together,  or  follow  upion 
each  other,  in  the  mind.  I  fell  once  into  a  controversy  with 
a  very  earnest  and  good  man  concerning  the  atonement  as  un- 
derstood by  a  narrow  church.  As  he  was  cornered  by  argu- 
ments i>ointing  to  the  irrationality  and  immorality  of  Uie 
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doctrine,  he  snddepiy  ceased  arguing  and  exclaimed :  ''It 
may  appear  so,  but  I  cannot  donbt  it ;  I  have  experienced 
•7."  He  had  experienced  not  only  a  change  of  heart,  bat  also 
the  transcendent  doctrine  of  the  atonement!  Many  of  the 
most  deeply  rooted  superstitions  arise  from  similar  accidental 
associations  between  sensations  or  emotions  and  ideas. 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  essay  to  consider  in  its  gen- 
eral aspects  the  great  question  of  the  relation  of  feeling  and 
sensation  to  intellect.  But  since  our  subject  leads  us  to  it, 
we  shall  subjoin  some  facts  taken  from  a  different  sphere, 
showing  in  a  striking  manner  how  the  feeling  of  reality  be- 
longing  to  a  sensation  or  to  an  emotion  is  transferred  to  an 
intellectual  concept. 

In  certain  forms  of  insanity  characterized  by  perturbations 
in  the  somatic  or  specific  sensations,  explanations  of  a  most 
irrational  sort  are  entertained  and  partake  in  the  reality-limbre 
of  the  unfamiliar  feelings  they  are  meant  to  account  for.  A 
general  paretic^  suffering  from  heart  trouble  imagined  that 
some  invisible  being  was  pumping  wind  into  him.  The  loud- 
ness of  the  heart  b^ts  and  murmurs  had  given  rise  to  the 
delusion.  More  striking  is  the  case  of  a  young  girl  suffering 
from  mysophobia.  ^  She  was  troubled  by  an  imaginary  in- 
ability to  keep  her  hands  clean  ;  she  would  be  washing  them 
every  minute.  When  questioned  about  her  general  condi- 
tion,she  would  complain  of  the  uneasiness  that  her  dirty  hands 
gave  her.  One  day  some  gentlemen  attempted  to  prove  to 
her  that  she  was  mistaken.  **  When  did  you  wash  your 
hands  lastf — About  two  minutes  ago. — What  have  you  been 
doing  since  then  t — Beading  the  newspaper.  (She  was  hold- 
ing it  in  her  hands.) — Is  your  newspaper  dirty  t — After  exam- 
ination, the  answer  was,  **No." — You  have  done  nothing  else 
since  you  washed  ?  —No. — Then  your  hands  cannot  be  dirty! 
Her  hands  were  examined  by  the  x>ersons  present  and  de- 
clared perfectly  clean.  She  gazed  at  them  evidently  i)er- 
plexed,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  find  dirt-spots,  and  after  a 
short  silence,  exclaimed  impulsively :  "  Bui  I  feel  they  are 
dirty. ^^  She  also,  as  the  seminary  student,  could  take  the 
logical  standpoint,  and  see  that  the  arguments  were  quite  con- 
vincing. Against  such  a  ground  of  belief  as  hers,  intellectual 
considerations  cannot  avail.  Who  does  not  know  by  x>ersonal 
experience  to  what  nonsensical  ideas  a  mastering  fear  will 
give  reality!  When  the  danger  is  past,  we  laugh  at  our  ab- 
surdity ;  but  if  the  affective  state  continues,  the  belief,  how- 
ever irrational  and  groundless  it  may  be,  remains  as  an  object 
of  faith,  t.  e.,  it  participates  in  the  sense  of  reality  possessed 

^Seen  at  the  Worcester  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 
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by  the  affective  exx>erienoe  itself.  The  cold  philosopher  who 
ignores  the  mighty  religions  affective  states,  sneers  at  the  super- 
stitions Christian.  He  cannot  understand  how  men  of  broad 
cnltnre  and  good  common  sense  can  give  assent  to  doctrines 
to  him  80  preiK>sterous.  The  mystery  vanishes  when  the 
slavery  of  tike  intellect  to  the  affections  and  sensations  is 
fnlly  realized. 

Onr  theological  systems  and  articles  of  faith  are  the  body 
of  justifications  given  to  the  various  affective  exi>eriences  of 
religious  life,  arranged  and  systematized,  more  or  less  con- 
formably to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  time,  according 
to  the  degree  of  scientific  spirit  and  knowledge  of  those  who 
assumed  the  labor  of  codification.  If  the  religious  experi- 
ences of  onr  day  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era,  the  conceptual  world  has  changed  won- 
drously.  Nevertheless  we  still  keep  the  precious  stone  in 
the  old  unbecoming  setting,  for  fear,  they  say,  that  the  stone 
will  crumble  to  pieces  if  transferred  to  a  newer  mounting, 
and  we  continue  to  assert  that  the  old  one  is  genuine  gold,be- 
<»u8e  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  has  been,  and  is  being,  re- 
peatedly tested.  Meanwhile,  very  many,  and  these  among 
the  best,  are  made  to  care  little  for  the  jewel  on  account  of  its 
repulsive  setting. 

4.  Justification.  The  sudden  revulsion  of  the  affective 
state  experienced  in  conversion  is  usually  interpreted  as  due 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  load  of  sin ;  it  is  taken  by  the  sub- 
ject as  the  warrant  of  his  justification  and  of  his  salvation. 
If  the  pre-conversion  struggle  is  caused  by  the  strife  between 
desires,  some  of  which  are  identified  with  the  individual  will 
to  live,  and  some  looked  upon  as  not  belonging  to  the  ego 
<the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  it  is  but  natural  that 
when  the  last  resistance  of  the  selfish  will  gives  way,  when 
the  will  to  sin  (not  the  impulse)  has  surrendered,  the  sense  of 
condemnation  should  forthwith  disappear  and  make  room  for 
a  consciousness  of  pardon,  a  sense  of  release. 

Narrower  daily  experiences  make  this  phenomenon  one  of 
the  best  known  to  every  one  :  it  is  tension  followed  by  re- 
laxation ;  indecision  culminating  in  resolution.  In  the 
Christian  consciousness  this  phenomenon  becomes  especially 
interesting,  first  on  account  of  its  scope — it  involves  the 
whole  reaction  apparatus,  the  direction  of  the  whole  moral 
life,  and  affects  every  future  action  having  a  conscious  moral 
bearing  ;  and  secx)ndly,  on  account  of  the  complication,  the 
particular  hues  it  receives  from  religious  beliefs.  If  the  sub- 
jective duality  is  conceived  of  as  due  to  sin  against  an  exter- 
nal Being,  the  cessation  of  the  conflict  is  looked  upon  as  the 
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resDlt  of  God's  pardon.  In  a  great  many  cases  of  conversion 
we  find  this  snbjectiye  experience  expressed  as  God's  fiyr- 
givenesSf  as  the  application  to  the  soul  of  Christ's  cUoning- 
sacrifice^  and  then  it  becomes  the  ground  of  faith  in  the  re- 
lated doctrines.  Bot  in  other,  no  less  nameroas,  cases  the 
experience,  in  spite  of  Christian  education,  does  not  assume 
the  aspect  of  a  relation  between  man  and  God.  Many  con- 
verts, as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapter  on  the  sense  of  sin,  do 
not  use  ''pardon,"  ''justification,"  or  similar  words;  they 
only  make  mention  of  the  sense  of  relief  and  of  the  joy  which 
they  exi>erienced. 

Let  us  see  what  information  our  material  gives  on  this- 
point. 

Sometimes  the  obtained  unification  of  consciousness  is  not 
immediately  recognized  as  the  goal  striven  for.  3f.,  for  in- 
stance, wrote :  "It  seemed  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  come  into- 
my  body,  and  taken  full  iK>ssession  of  me.  I  did  not  know, 
though,  that  I  was  saved,  as  we  call  it  now ;  but  I  knew  God 
had  had  mercy  upon  me."  The  famous  revivalist,  Nettleton, 
relates  that  "not  long  after  this  an  unusual  calmness  pervaded 
my  soul,  which  I  thought  little  of  at  first,  except  that  I  wa& 
freed  from  my  awful  convictions,  and  this  sometimes  grieved 
me,  fearing  that  I  had  lost  all  conviction  [of  sinfulness]." 
But  on  hearing  other  Christians  relate  their  experiences,  he 
realized  his  conversion.  Finney :"....  I  found  that  my 
mind  had  become  most  wonderfully  quiet  and  i)eacefnl.  I  said 
to  myself,  'What  is  this  t  I  must  have  grieved  the  Holy  Ghost 
entirely  away.  I  have  lost  all  my  conviction.  .  .  .  Why!' 
thought  I,  '  I  was  never  so  far  from  being  concerned  about  my 
own  salvation  in  my  life.  .  .  .'"  In  his  perplexity  he- 
goes  as  far  as  to  question  whether  or  notf  he  has  committed 
tiie  unpardonable  sin,  and  he  endeavors  to  bring  back  the 
load  of  sin.  "  But  take  any  view  of  it  I  would,  I  could  not 
be  anxious  at  all  about  my  soul  and  about  my  spiritual  state. 
The  rei>ose  of  my  mind  was  unspeakably  great.  I  never  can^ 
describe  it  in  words."  The  afieotive  state  prevented  the  re- 
viving of  the  sense  of  sin.  Likewise  Hallock,  although 
he  had  passed  through  the  whole  process  of  regeneration,  re- 
mained for  a  while  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
"  bom  again."  He  rdates  in  his  "Memoirs"  more  than  one- 
case  similar  to  his  own.  Edwards  wrote  of  the  converts  of 
the  Northampton  Bevival :  "  There  is  wrought  in  them  a 
holy  repose  of  soul  in  €k>d  through  Christ,  and  a  sweet  dis- 
I>osition  to  fear  and  love  Him,  ....  and  yet  they  have^ 
no  imagination  that  they  are  now  converted ;  it  does  not  so- 
much  as  come  into  their  minds."  That  the  actual  experience 
of  "salvation"  should  not  be  immediately  identified  with  the* 
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preoonoeived  representation  of  it,  is  not  surprising.  The 
after-conversion  state  cannot  be  known  in  the  pre- regeneration 
stage ;  the  ffmcies  nourished  by  the  imagination  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  *<  saved  one,"  may  help  to  mystify  the 
subject  when  the  experience  is  actually  upon  him. 

But  the  greater  number  of  converts  realize  immediately 
that  Uie  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  at  which  they  have 
been  knocking,  have  opened,  and  that  now  God  pardons  and 
receives  them.  Livingstone  testifies  that  he  had  joy  and 
I>eace  in  believing :  '^  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  received  the 
divine  Redeemer  in  all  Hisoffices,a8  offered  to  sinners  in  His 
Word ;  that  I  had  devoted  myself,  for  time  and  eternity,  to 
Him,  and  was  no  longer  my  own ;  and  that  I  had  actually 
become  united  to  Him.  I  have  never  doubted  of  this  trans- 
action, through  all  the  trials  of  faith,  to  this  day."  We 
might  have  quoted  these  lines  as  illustration  of  the  carrying 
power  of  the  faith-state.  John  Wesley  takes  the  warming  of  hia 
heart,  and  his  new  affective  state  generally,  as  a  proof  of 
Ood's  pardon,  '^  .  .  and  an  assurance  was  given  me  that 
He  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  K.^  an  ex-saloon  and  gambling 
den  keeper,  expresses  himself  as  follows:  ^'I  made  a  full 
surrender  of  everything,  and  God  for  Christ's  sake  set  my 
captive  soul  free.  The  chains  of  hell  were  snapped  and  I 
was  a  free  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Hallelujah!  ....  My 
I>en  fails  to  describe  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  soul  as  I  re- 
ceived the  witness  of  my  sins  forgiven.     .    •     ." 

5.  Joy.  If  the  affliction  of  the  person  under  '^conviction" 
is  often  painted  in  the  blackest  hue,  the  joy  that  accompaniea 
the  advent  of  the  faith-state  frequently  appears  to  be  beyond 
description.  Mrs.  Emerson  says,  ''.  .  .  my  heart  seemed 
to  overflow  with  sweet,  adoring  ecstasy."  It  is  never  alto- 
gether wanting  and  is  almost  always  violent  during  the  first 
hours  or  days  that  follow  ;  afterwards  it  subsides  gradually, 
and  becomes  a  steady  peace  and  satisfaction.  .  .  .  '<  Noth- 
ing but  perfect  love  filled  my  heart  to  overflowing." — K.  '*  I 
wept  aloud  with  joy  and  love.  ...  I  was  so  filled  with 
love  that  I  could  not  sleep." — Finney.  '*At  the  dose  of 
this  awful  scene  which  struck  horror  tlirough  the  whole  fam- 
ily, she  suddenly  burst  out  in  raptures  of  joy  and  praise." — 
From  Nettleton.  ' '  For  two  or  three  weeks  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  would  never  know  again  that  sin  was  in  the  world.  I  was  fiiled 
with  joy ;  everything  was  bright  and  good." — P.  *'  And  in 
an  instant  there  rose  up  in  me  such  a  sense  of  God's  taking 
care  of  those  who  put  Uieir  trust  in  him  that  for  an  hour  all 
the  world  was  crystalline,  the  heavens  were  lucid,  and  I 
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sprang  to  my  feet  and  began  to  cry  and  laogh.  .  .  ." 
— ^Henry  Ward  Beecher.  **  Bnt  oh !  with  what  joy,  joy  un- 
speakable, even  joy  that  was  full  of  and  big  with  glory,  was 
my  sonl  filled,  when  the  weight  of  sin  went  off,  ....  an 
abiding  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  Ood  and  a  fall  assurance 
of  faith  broke  in  upon  my  disconsolate  sonl!'' — Whitefield. 
<*  Thereupon  I  felt  as  if  bom  again,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
though  heavens'  gates  stood  full  open  before  me,  and  that  I 
was  joyfully  entering  therein.'* — ^Life  of  Luther,  by  Michelet. 
<<Iu  my  anguish  I  cried  with  an  helpless  desx>airlng  heart  to 
Christ,  and  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  joy  so  great 
rushed  upon  me  into  my  heart  that  I  knew  the  witness  to 
pardon  had  come.  My  tears  of  sorrow  changed  to  joy,  and  I 
lay  there  praising  Ood  in  such  ecstasy  of  joy  as  only  the  soul 
who  experiences  it  can  realize." — U.  "  Indeed  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  I  was  '  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,'  but,  O! 
the  light  came;  ic  was  too  much  for  me.  I  cannot  express 
how  I  felt.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  dark  dungeon  and 
lifted  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  shouted  and  I  sang  praise 
unto  Him  who  loved  me  and  washed  me  from  my  sins.  I 
was  forced  to  retire  into  a  secret  place,  for  the  tears  did  flow, 
and  I  did  not  wish  my  shopmates  to  see  me,  and  yet  I  could 
not  keep  it  a  secret." — A.  **  I  felt  very  unhappy  for  a  day 
or  two,  then  light  was  given  me.  I  saw  what  Jesus  had  done 
and  could  do,  and  all  at  once  I  became  so  unreasonably 
happy,  though  I  could  not  then  tell  why." — F.  Note  how 
the  physiological  state  of  E.  gave  him  happiness,  in  spite  of 
the  belief  that  he  was  lost.  He  was  supremely  happy,  and 
yet  he  knew  that  he  was  undone  and  that  Ood  could  not  help 
him,  although  He  loved  him.  '*  All  the  time  I  was  supremely 
happy;  I  f^lt  like  a  little  child  before  his  father :  1  had  done 
wrong,  but  my  Father  did  not  scold  me,  but  loved  me  most 
wondrously.  Still  my  doom  was  sealed.  I  was  lost  to  a 
certainty.  -  •  •''  We  have  here  thought  in  contradiction 
^th  a  feeling-reality.  Theology  did  not  square  with  ex- 
perience, yet  its  traditional  x>ower  was  enough  to  keep  it 
standing.  A  similar  contradiction  is  found  in  Finney's 
conversion. 

This  ecstatic  condition  gives  to  the  convert  the  illusion  that 
he  perceives  unutterable,  divine  truths ;  that  the  mysteries  of 
lil^  have  become  lucid.  Contradictions  are  swallowed  in  the 
Miotional  flood,  and  the  most  preposterous  theories  may  as- 
j^nie  the  value  of  absolute  truth.  Sleep  and  hypnotism 
MTB  us  abundant  illustrations  of  the  glory  and  perfection 
^ich  we  can  see  in  ideas  that  are  ludicrously  silly  when 
^Mkiog  lifC"  pnts  them  in  connection  with  related  association 
The  astounding  credulity  of  the  illuminated,  of  the 
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mystic,  of  the  convert,  finds  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  the 
simplification  of  intellectual  life,  in  the  reduction  of  associa- 
tions to  certain  lines,  as  it  happens  when  emotion  concen- 
trates attention,  or  in  peculiar  physiological  states,  in  normal 
and  hypnotic  sleep,  for  instance.  In  these  particular  circum- 
stances the  ideas  present  in  the  mind  are  put  into  relation, 
but  with  few  others ;  analysis,  discrimination,  comparison, 
are  roughly  i)erformed,  and  thus  few  or  no  contradicting  ideas 
are  called  up.  Hence,  whatever  is  in  the  mind  has  a  good 
chance  of  not  being  negated.  The  weakening  of  the  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  and  of  the  critical  x>ower  in  sleep  is  due  to  a 
similar  limitation  of  our  mental  activity.  These  considera- 
tions apply  to  every  emotion,  and  account  for  their  accidental 
antagonism  to  reason. 

6.  Appearance  of  Newness.  A  curious  phenomenon 
is  frequently  met  with  at  this  stage  of  the  conversion-crisis. 
An  appearance  of  newness  beautifies  every  object ;  it  is  as  if 
the  state  of  internal  harmony  was  projected  outwardly.  Jona- 
than Edwards  describes  as  follows  his  own  exx)erience:  *'  The 
appearance  of  all  things  was  altered ;  there  seemed  to  be,  as 
it  were,  a  calm,beantifnl  appearance  of  divine  glory  in  almost 
everything :  God's  excellency,  His  wisdom.  His  purity  and 
love  seemed  to  api>ear  in  everything :  in  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars ;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky  ;  in  the  grass,  flowers  and 
trees  ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to  fix 
my  mind."  Mrs.  Emerson  had  already  been  struck  with  the 
joyful  appearance  of  the  faces  in  the  meeting  in  which  she 
was  converted.  The  following  day  she  repaired  to  school : 
''  Here  the  alteration  appeared  more  evident  than  in  my  own 
heart.  Every  countenance  apx>eared  inexpressibly  beautiful. 
.  .  .  I  inquired  with  myself  whether  this  happy,  delight- 
ful place  could  be  the  same  in  which  I  had  lately  passed  so 
many  dark,  dreary  hours  of  despair  and  horror."  A  few 
more  illustrations  will  not  be  useless  :  '^  When  I  arose  the 
storm  had  ceased  and  the  sun  was  shining.  I  was  in  a  new 
world!  Such  beauty  and  glory  in  nature  I  never  saw  before! 
.  .  ." — The  Rev.  Mr.  Peck.  '*  But  I  have  a  fresh  recollec- 
tion that  when  I  went  in  the  morning  ....  into  the 
field  to  work,  the  glory  of  Ood  api)ea^ed  in  all  His  visible 
creation.  I  well  remember  we  reaped  oats,  and  how  every 
straw  and  head  of  the  oats  seemed,  as  it  were,  arrayed  in  a 
kind  of  rainbow  glory,  or  to  glow,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in 
the  glory  of  God." — The  Eev.  Mr.  Hallock.  *'  Immediately 
after  conversion  I  felt  somewhat  like  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
country;  everything  seemed  new  to  me." — F.  "  I  felt  and 
knew  I  was  a  different  man.    It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  sang 
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sweeter,  the  sky  bluer.  Everything  aboat  me  praised  Gtod, 
and  a  sweet  sense  of  His  presence  was  with  me."  Some 
speak  of  "  a  divine  countenance,"  of  "  the  glory  of  Gh)d." — 
N.  This  sense  of  freshness  and  of  beauty  is  frequently 
observed  after  strong  emotional  disturbances,  and  also  in 
certain  diseases  which  come  to  a  sudden  tuming-x>oint. 
The  youth  who  has  sung  for  the  first  time  his  love-tale  to  his 
lady  and  receives  the  assurance  of  requited  love,  the 
afflicted  one  who  has  walked  through  a  dark  x>^Bage  and 
suddenly  comes  to  the  light,  may  be  filled  with  a  sense  of 
newness  which  he  cannot  help  "  seeing  "  and  **  hearing." 

We  might  rest  content  with  the  explanation  that  we  have 
to  do  with  an  emotional  delusion  in  which  the  affective  state 
colors  external  sense-impressions.  Beecher  was  but  partly 
carried  away  by  his  subjective  state ;  and  consequently  the 
X>erception  of  external  reality  jarred  upon  his  inner  felicity : 
''  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  with  which  I  walked  forth 

that  May  morning The  singing  of  the 

birds  in  the  woods — for  I  roamed  in  the  woods — was  caco- 
phonious  to  the  sweet  music  of  my  thoughts ;  and  there 
were  no  forms  in  the  universe  which  seemed  to  me  graceful 
enough  to  represent  the  Being,  a  conception  of  whose  char- 
acter had  just  dawned  ui>on  my  mind.  .  .  ."  But  we 
can  i)erhap8  make  another  suggestion,  in  this  wise :  The 
conversion  crisis  may  be  supposed  to  have  for  physiological 
counterpart  a  redistribution  of  energy  involving  general  mod- 
ification of  the  association  x>aths ;  or  an  alteration  of  rhythms, 
changing  the  nervous  regimen.  It  is  natural  enough  to  ad- 
mit that  to  a  psychic  turmoil  so  intense  as  that  of  conversion 
corresi>onds  a  no  less  considerable  physiological  commotion 
settling  in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  motor  mechanism. 

The  sense  of  newness  often  continues  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  recovery  of  x)eace. 

7.  Thb  BdLB  OF  THE  WiLL.  Instead  of  gathering  now 
the  information  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  conversion  on 
the  r61e  of  the  will  in  regeneration,  we  shall  pass  to  the 
second  part  of  our  essay  and  introduce  in  the  section  on 
<<  The  Doctrine  of  the  Grace  of  Ood,  Will  and  Determin- 
ism," what  should  be  properly  placed  here.  This  arrange* 
ment  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  statement  of  the  facts 
nearer  to  their  discussion. 
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Pabt  II. 

How  do  Christian  doctrines  agree  with  the  facts  brought 
ont  in  the  preceding  imychological  analysis  of  conversiont 
Are  the  dinrch  dogmas  concerning  salvation,  faith,  justifica- 
tion, grace,  predestination,  in  agreement  with  themt  It  will 
not  be  without  psychological  interest,  still  less  without 
practical  value,  to  place  face  to  face  theories  and  realities. 
The  colossal  influence  which  Christian  theology  has  wield- 
ed during  nineteen  centuries,  taken  together  with  the 
actual  crumbling  down  of  the  doctrinal  pUlars  of  Christian 
Orthodoxy,  pointing  to  a  great  and  not  far  distant  reforma- 
tion, invest  with  momentous  interest  any  serious  endeavor 
to  restate  religious  truths  on  an  empirical  basis. 

We  have  seen  in  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the  Religious 
Motive  that  the  clearer  tiie  religious  consciousness,  the  more 
exclusively  is  theoloery  a  scheme  of  salvation ;  all  other  matters 
tend  to  fall  out  into  the  domain  of  general  philosophy.  Pro- 
vided the  word  "  salvation '^  is  properly  understood,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  Christ  concerned  himself  with  nothing  else 
than  the  salvation  of  man ;  and  that  Christian  creeds  are 
but  a  metaphysics  of  the  ways  and  means  of  regeneration. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  world  to  the  looker-on  who 
ignores,  either  from  lack  of  personal  experience  or  from  lack 
of  observation,  the  specific  renovating  i>ower  of  Beligion — and 
these  blind  lookers-on  constitute  a  large  part  of  civilized 
society — is  the  inconceivable  amount  of  energy  apparently 
wasted  by  humanity  in  theological  discussions.  But  the 
meanest  religious  wrangle  assumes  an  august  aspect  to  the 
eyes  of  him  who  sees  in  the  dispute  bearings  on  man's  eternal 
salvation.  Much  rattier  is  there  a  mystery  in  the  deadly  earn- 
estness of  mankind  in  search  of  a  new- birth :  it  is  the  mystery 
of  evolutionary  forces  driving  humanity  to  goals  it  understands 
not.  The  lucubration  of  man's  brains  may  be  fantastic — the 
mind  is  a  wind-mill  that  may  grind  trash,  but  it  never  turns 
without  wind.  Salvation  (new-birth)  is  known  as  a  need, 
and  it  is  known  as  an  exi)erience.  Its  reality,  looked  upon 
from  the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  is  a  redistribution  of 
energies  made  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  new  functions ; 
it  is  a  specific  transformation  similar  i>erhaps  to  the  varia- 
tions constituting  a  new  species  in  the  animal  world. 

Since  the  facts  of  salvation  are  the  only  objects  of  a  practi- 
cal theology  (the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word  matters 
little),  let  us,  at  least  cursorily,  pass  in  review  and  comi>are 
with  the  results  of  our  analysis  some  of  the  core-doctrines  of 
the  Christian  church. 


/ 
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1.  The  Dootbtne  of  Jubtifioation.  The  Protestant 
creeds  agree  in  defining  justification  as  the  jadicial  act  of  Gk>d 
by  which  He  x>ardons  all  the  sins  of  the  sinner  in  virtue  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesns  Christ.  Justification  does  not  make 
man  inherently  righteous,  it  is  a  simple  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  by  which  man  is  accounted  righteous. 
The  x>enalty  incurred  has  been  paid  by  Christ,  therefore  man 
is  justified.  It  is  an  external  judicial  act  absolutely  inde- 
X>endent  of  man's  merits.  The  Oallican  profession  of  faith 
says  for  instance :  ^^Car  lea  una  ne  sont  point  meilleurs  que  les 
autres  jusqu^  d  ce  que  Dieu  les  discemej  selon  son  conseil  im- 
muable  quHl  a  detei*mine  en  Jesus  Christ  devant  la  creation 
du  monde.^^  And  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  church  of 
England  declare  that,  ''We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deservings."  The 
other  Protestant  creeds  are  on  this  i>oint  in  perfect  agreement 
with  each  other  and  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  church, 
which  holds  that  justification  is  not  a  mere  forensic  act, 
that  it  is  not  only  imputed^  but  also  communicated  through 
grace.  Justification,  according  to  that  church,  is  at  the  same 
time  remission  of  sin  and  the  infusion  of  righteousness.  The 
consequences  attributed  to  justification  by  Protestant  theolo- 
gians are  peace,  reconciliation  with  Ood,  the  restoration  of 
intercourse  between  Him  and  the  sinner,  and  a  title  to  eternal 
life. 

Thereupon  we  remark  that  converts  feel  justified  or  par- 
doned— for,  although  theologically  these  two  terms  have  a 
different  connotation,  experientially  they  are  one, — as  the  doc- 
trine affirms,  not  after  the  performance  of  good  works,  but 
after  a  crisis  in  which  they  appear  to  themselves  to  be  pas- 
sive. St.  Augustine  cries  out :  ''And  thou,  O  Lord,  how  longt 
how  longt"  Not  that  they  desire  not,  but  that  their  will  is  not 
effective.  They  have  the  consciousness  that  not  they,  but 
God's  grace  x>erformed  the  transformation.  Hence  that  which 
brings  the  sense  of  justification  is  neither  their  merit,  since  it 
is  when  they  see  themselves  in  the  darkest  colors,  without 
any  goodness  or  any  hope  in  their  own  strength,  that  the 
sense  of  pardon  comes ;  neither  their  good  works,  since  the 
crisis  is  completely  independent  of  any  outward  activity. 
Thus  far  the  Protestant  doctrine  corresponds  to  experience. 

The  statement  that  the  sinner  is  "accepted  as  just,  though 
not  just,"  expresses  perfectly  the  state  of  consciousness  of 
the  convert.  He  cannot  feel  condemned  now  that  the  will  to 
sin  is  destroyed,  and  yet  he  is  conscious  of  not  having  attained 
to  x>erfect  holy  living.  In  considering  peace  and  ti^e  feeling 
of  reconciliation  with  God  as  consequences  of  the  act  of  jus- 
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tification,  theology  reverses  the  psychological  process :  lor,  as 
we  have  seen,  man  believes  himself  pardoned  and  justified,  be- 
cause he  finds  himself  released  from  the  oppression  of  sin.  It 
will  be  objected  by  some  that  because  the  convert  knows  that 
he  is  pardoned  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  only,  just  as  the 
prisoner  infers  bis  acquittal  from  being  set  at  liberty,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  judicial  act  of  justification  has  not  pre- 
ceded the  discharge  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  clearly  out  of  such 
an  anthropomorphic  conception  that  the  Christian  doctrines 
have  evolved.  Until  the  conception  changes,  this  part  of  the 
doctrine  will  remain  in  its  present  form.  The  Eoman  doctrine 
looking  upon  justification  as  the  coveriiig  of  sin  through  an 
infusion  of  divine  grace,  is  nearer  to  the  facts.  It  identifies 
in  some  measure  justification  with  regeneration. 

The  Reformers,  and  particularly  Luther,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  assurance  of  salvation.  Similarly  a  large  part  of  the 
Christian  church  of  to-day  expects  and  requires  of  every  one 
an  experience  of  salvation. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
seemed  to  have  been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  con- 
version ;  what  that  meant  exactly  may  not  be  clear,  but  it 
was  very  likely  affective  manifestations  of  the  faith-state,  of 
like  nature  with  those  we  have  met  in  the  preceding  analysis. 
(See  Finney's  Conversion,  Appendix  and  pp.  324  and  330.) 
The  particular  forms  in  which  affective  states  dress  them- 
selves, are  functions  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the 
time.  ^ 

The  custom  of  Spiritualist  mediums  of  speaking  in  a  par- 
ticular jargon,  the  same  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same 
X>eriod,  is  also  in  point  here. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Faith.  Justification  is  conditioned 
on  the  side  of  man  by  faith.  That  **we  are  justified  by  faith 
alone,  without  any  manner  of  virtue  or  goodness  of  our 
own,''  is  the  common  statement  of  all  the  Protestant  creeds. 

The  Pauline  doctrine  partially  lost  sight  of  after  the  first 

» 

*  The  influence  of  the  "milieu"  on  our  mental  forms  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  insanity.  The  ordinary  correspondent  in  mental  dis- 
orders, is  some  one  of  the  personages,  or  powers,  which  occupy 
popular  attention.  Up  to  the  modern  era  it  was  the  devil,  incubus, 
angels.  Epileptics  were  demoniacs;  hysteric  women  held  converse 
with  evil  spirits  or  entered  into  mystical  union  with  Christ.  AH 
that  is  past  in  our  advanced  communities:  electricity  and  magnetism, 
oddly  enough,  have  dispossessed  the  satanic  family  of  a  field  so 
well  suited  to  their  mischief- making  propensities.  Qo  to  certain 
insane  asylums  to-day  and  you  will  hear  women  and  men  tell  you 
of  "electncal"  possession  and  impregnation,  of  being  troubled  by 
magnetic  currents  constantly  passing  through  the  room,  etc.;  but 
you  may  not  hear  a  single  word  about  the  doings  of  the  devil. 
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centuries  of  onr  era,  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Beformers  as  the 
cardinal  principle  of  Christian  life,  and  since  then  the 
numberless  Protestant  denominations  rally  around  the  motto, 
''Salvation  by  Faith."  Even  the  Unitarians  subscribe  to 
this  affirmation  (see  pp.  319-320).  It  is  the  central  doctrine 
of  modem  Christianity,  the  only  one  which  continues  to  pros- 
per while  the  others  decline. 

If  there  is  agreement  concerning  the  necessity  of  an  experi- 
ence or  state  called  faith,  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  faith.  Psychological 
analysis  is  sorely  needed  here.  Some  definitions  of  faith  do 
not  cover  at  all  the  same  ground,  some  overlap  partially, 
very  few  coincide.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  tie  Hebrews 
wrote:  ''Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen:"  A.nselm  includes  the  will : 
"The  mere  idea  does  not  make  faith,  although  this  cannot 
exist  without  an  object;  in  order  to  true  faith  the  right 
tendency  of  the  will  must  be  added,  which  grace  imparts." 
Some  make  it  synonymous  with  intellectual  assent,  as 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  said  :  "Faith  is  an  act  of  the  intellect 
assenting  to  divine  truth,  in  virtue  of  the  ox>eration  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will.  Hodge  in  his  "Systematic 
Theology,"  Vol.  Ill,  page  60,  defines  faith  as  "a  conviction  of 
truth  founded  on  testimony,"  and  quotes  Hase:  ^^Unmittelbar 
Fuhrwahmehmen,  ohne  Vermittelung  eines  Schlussbeweises 
durch  Neigung  und  Bediir/nisff.^^  J.  B.  Edman  n  fleets  the 
mental  assent  and  makes  it  an  affective  fact,  ^^Betcusstsein 
der  Versohnung  mit  QotV^  These  two  elements  are  fre- 
quently united,  for  Instance  in  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 
Its  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  faith t"  is:  "It  is  not 
merely  a  certain  knowledge  whereby  I  receive  as  true  all 
that  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  His  Word,  but  also  a  cordial 
trust  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  in  me  by  the  gospel." 
The  creed  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  America 
declares  that  "the  faith  which  brings  justification  is  simply 
the  reliance  or  dependence  on  Christ  which  accepts  him  as 
the  sacrifice  for  his  sins,  and  as  our  righteousness."  The 
Boman  Catholic  church  distinguished  at  the  Council  of 
Trent  between  a  dead  faiths  which  is  simply  acceptance  of 
what  God  has  revealed,  or  the  church  commanded  to  be  be- 
lieved, and  which  can  exist  even  in  sinners,  and  ja  living 
faithy  which  expresses  itself  in  works  of  charity.  Faith,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  church,  is  only  the  beginning  of  salva- 
tion, the  root  of  all  justification.  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cydopsedia  sums  up  this  dogmatic  medley  as  follows :  "Faith, 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  includes  three  elements,  each 
and  all  necessary  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  while  one 
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or  another  of  them  may  become  prominent  according  to  the 
connection,  viz.,  (1)  fall  intellectnal  acceptance  of  the  revela- 
tion of  salvation ;  (2)  adherence  to  the  troth  and  to  the  per- 
son of  Christ  thus  accepted ;  (3)  absolnte  and  exclusive  trust 
in  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  for  salvation.  In  no  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  any  of  these  three 
elements  wanting." 

These  definitions  of  Faith  include  two  disparate  elements : 
(1)  a  specific  affective  state ;  (2)  certain  intellectual  beliefs. 
We  have  given  reasons  for  refusing  to  designate  these  two 
elements  by  one  name  and  have  denominated  the  first  only 
as  Faith ;  the  other  we  have  found  to  be  a  non-essential 
and  accidental  accompaniment  of  the  faith-state.  We  have 
seen  in  Part  I,  pp.  337  ff,  that  deliverance  from  sin  and  the 
joy  of  salvation  invariably  followed  upon  the  advent  of  the 
faith- state  and  were  independent  of  the  doctrinal  beliefs 
8upx>08ed  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  furthermore  that  the 
characteristic  affective  state  marking  the  x>a88age  from  the 
** way-down"  to  the  ''way-up"  need  not  even  have  a  sx>ecific 
object  in  the  x>er8on  of  Christ.  Faith  is  a  state  of  internal 
harmony.  The  disi>06ition  to  trust  and  confidence  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  it.  We  saw  how  the  convert  projects  out- 
wardly his  feeling  of  happiness  and  newness  §6.  Appearance 
of  Newness).  The  persons  whom  he  connects  with  his 
blessed  transformation  will,  in  like  manner,  be  the  especial 
subjects  of  the  objectivation  of  his  inner  felicity  and  love- 
liness. Saving  faith  generates  trust  in  this  doctrine  or  in 
that  x>erson ;  it  is  not  trtist. 

Now  concerning  the  role  of  faith  in  the  Christian  system. 
The  Augsburg  Confession,  Article  IV,  says :  ^'  Men  are 
justified  freely  for  Christ's  sake  through  faith  when  they  be- 
lieve that  they  are  received  into  favor,  and  their  sins  are  re- 
mitted for  Christ's  sake ;  this  faith  doth  Ood  impute  for 
righteousness  upon  Him."  We  give  elsewhere  the  statement 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  on  this  point.    The  Westminster 

Confession  declares  that  ''  faith, resting  on 

Christ  and  His  righteousness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of 
justification."  The  Methodist  Articles  embody  the  ex- 
perience of  John  Wesley.  In  his  sermon  on  justification  are 
these  words:  *' We  mean  this  much,  that  it  [faith]  is  the 
only  thing  without  which  no  one  is  justified ;  the  only  thing 
that  is  immediately,  indisx>ensably,  absolutely  requisite  in 
order  to  pardon.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  though  a  man  should 
have  everything  else,  without  faith  yet  he  cannot  be  justi- 
fied ;  so,  on  the  other,  though  he  be  supposed  to  want  every- 
thing else,  yet  if  he  hath  faith  he  cannot  but  be  justified." 
Every  one  of  the    other   Protestant   creeds  expresses  the 
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same  idea  in  nearly  the  same  words.  There  is,  then, 
general  agreement  on  this  point.  Bat  if  faith  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pre-requisite  of  justification  and  salvation,  it  is 
not  represented  as  a  procuring  cause  of  salvation  ;  it  is  but 
the  instrument  J  or  the  means  of  apprehending  grace  and  re- 
mission of  sins,  as  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  it.  Not 
only  are  good  works  not  a  ground  of  justification,  faith 
itself  is  not ;  for  it  is  not  of  man's  production,  but  an  effect 
of  God's  grace.  Man  is  saved  by  the  **  object  of  faith,"  i.  e.y 
by  the  merits  of  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Orthodox  Protestant  theology  is  throughout  consistent  in 
its  three  fundamental  declarations:  (1)  that  nothing  is  able  to 
save  man  except  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood, 
(2)  that  without  faith  there  is  no  salvation,  (3)  that  faith  is 
nevertheless  only  the  instrument  of  salvation,  or  according  to 
others,  merely  the  means  of  apprehending  it.  Furthermore, 
as  there  is  no  true  faith  possible  without  salvation,  it  follows 
that  ^*  faith"  is  the  work  of  God  in  man,  performed  when  the 
merits  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  the  sinner.  It  can  exist  bvt 
as  a  consequence  of  the  work  of  Christ,  a  work  in  itself  com- 
pletely external  to  man.  In  order  to  retain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  the  church  mvst  see  in  faith  a  gift  of  God ;  for 
otherwise  man  attains  faith  of  himself,  and  consequently 
saves  himself,  since  it  is  admitted  that  faith  involves  union 
with  God.  Logically,  then,  to  maintain  the  Christian  scheme 
it  is  necessary  to  affirm  that  the  sovereip:n  will  of  God, 
determined  by  man's  will,  according  to  the  Pelagians,  or  by 
His  own  lordly  pleasure  without  regard  to  merits,  according 
to  orthodoxy,  imputes  to  man  Christ's  righteousness;  and 
that  faith  is  granted  thereupon,  or  therewith.  In  that  way 
a  necessary  concession  is  made  to  reality  without  prejudice 
to  the  Atonement :  experience  and  metaphysical  speculations 
are  made  to  walk  hand  in  hand. 

It  is  sufficient  for  its  condemnation  that  the  doctrine  be 
stated.  Here  again  theology  has  been  led  astray  by  a  crass 
anthropomorphism,  assimilating  God  to  a  Judge. 

The  analysis  of  conversion  shows  that  the  faith-state,  like 
any  other  psychic  state,  follows  upon  other  processes  of  a  like 
nature.  Unless  we  give  up  continuity  and  with  it  all  possi- 
bility of  the  world  being  a  rational  moral  order,  we  must  con- 
ceive of  faith  as  supervening  upon  specific  and  always  identi- 
cal psychic  phenomena.  The  supposition  that  a  particular 
portion  —  if  we  may  use  that  term  —  of  our  psychic  life  is 
severed  from  subjective  causal  antecedents  of  a  like  nature 
with  itself,  and  is  brought  about  by  an  act  of  God  following 
upon  a  decision  determined  by  Christ's  sacrifice  —  the  sub- 
ject's knowledge  or  ignorance  of  it  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
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tion,  —  belongs  to  the  mythology  of  a  by-gone  age.  We  have 
seen  in  previous  chapters  what  are  the  forerunning  links  of 
the  process ;  the  facts  make  plain  that  salvation  (deliverance 
from  moral  duality  and  sin)  is  a  concomitant  of  faith,  and  that 
faith  necessarily  follows  upon  the  sin-pain  and  self-surrender, 
according  to  a  law  of  continuity  of  the  same  nature  as  the  one 
determining  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings. 
There  is  no  more  reason  for  positing  a  superhuman  inter- 
I>osition  in  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  conversion 
1^  (sin-pain,  self-surrender,  unity,  joy,  disappearance  or  weak- 
ening of  certain  impulses  and  desires)  than  in  the  more  ordi- 
nary changes  —  be  they  sudden  or  gradual  —  of  our  affective 
life,  as  in  the  cessation  of  **moral,"  **mental,"  or  **physical" 
pain.  The  alterations  of  personality,  recently  investigated, 
are  no  less  wonderful  than  the  conversion-experiences. 

The  compelling  power  of  experience  tends  to  let  tJie  mythi- 
cal side  of  the  doctrine  fall  into  oblivion.  Even  men  con- 
sidered as  firmly  orthodox  drift  unconsciously  into  the 
new  view.  On  every  side  we  hear  that  neither  intel- 
lectual reception  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  bap- 
tism, nor  church  membership,  nor  participation  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  nor  good  works  will  secure  salvation, 
but  only  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  a  prospectus  of  the 
four  Bible  schools  founded  by  the  evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody, 
we  find  the  following  passage  ;  it  would  most  probably  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  the  Protestant  churches  in  gen- 
eral: 

Some  may  qnerv  what  in  the  view  of  these  schools  constituteB  a 
Ohristian.  And  this  is  easily  answered  without  the  use  of  a  single 
theological  term.  Becoming  a  Christian  is  on  our  part  simply  a 
transfer  of  personal  allegiance.  When,  for  instance,  a  girl  in 
Northfield  Seminary  is^said  to  become  a  Christian,  it  is  not  meant 

that she  has  been  brought  to  subscnbe  her  assent  to 

the  articles  of  the  creed,  however  true  the  creed  may  be.  But  it 
is  meant  that  she  has  freely  ^ven  her  personal  confidence  to  the 
most  trustworthy  Being  who  ever  appeared  among  men.  .  .  . 
His  Spirit  makes  upon  ner  spirit  a  wholly  new  impression  of  the 
divine  character,  and  this  begins  a  radical  change  in  her  own,  a 
change  that  grows  marked  d&ectly  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy 
of  the  relation  maintained  by  the  disciple  with  the  Master. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  pages  upon  pages  from  the  litera- 
ture of  aggressive  Christian  denominations  showing  that,  in 
spite  of  orthodoxy,  a  large  part  of  the  church  is  practically 
unmindful  of  the  atonement  transaction,  and  considers  faith  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  well-known  subjec- 
tive antecedents. 

On  the  vital  point  of  the  doctrine  the  church  and  the  facts 
are    in    full    agreement:    both  declare  that  without  faith 
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there  is  no  possible  regeneration.  We  shoald  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  weighty  conse- 
quence of  this  principle.  The  conviction  that  between  the 
morally  righteous  man  and  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  there 
is  a  specific  difierence,  is  to-day  deeper  than  ever.  Many 
will  remember  the  sense  of  wounded  pride,  of  irritated  mor- 
tification at  being  made  to  understand  by  some  plain,  empty- 
headed  fellow  that,  despite  their  good  desires  and  worthy 
conduct,  they  needed  conversion  ;  Uiat  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
did  not  belong  to  such  as  they  ;  that  between  him  and  them 
there  was  the  gulf  separating  the  saved  from  the  lost.  Such 
talk  smacks  of  arrogance  and  conceit.  Yet  the  man  may 
have  been  right ;  at  any  rate  he  was  making  a  distinction 
which  psychology  as  well  as  theology  recognizes,  i.  e.,  that 
faith  (the  particular  affective  state  we  have  met  with  in  con- 
version) creatiCS  a  specific  difference  between  men.  Jesus 
Christ  was  fully  conscious  of  this  differentia  when  He  told 
good  Kicodemus  that  he  must  be  born  again.  St.  Paul  af- 
firmed the  same  truth  when  he  wrote,  '^  Therefore  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed 
away;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.^' — IICor.v:17.  We 
discern  the  same  consciousness  in  Oautama,and  in  the  saintly 
figures  which  stand  out  luminously  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church.  We  may  scorn  the  Salvation  Army  girl 
who  testifies  to  the  same  internal  life,  and  asks  us  whether 
we  are  saved  ;  but  we  cannot  make  light,  in  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience of  this  sort,  of  the  unanimous  declaration  of  men  to 
whom  we  are  comx)elled  to  ascribe  exquisite  delicacy  of  moral 
and  religions  feeling.  Eoman  Catholics,  Calvinists,  Uni- 
tarians,— ^all  proclaim  the  same  doctrine.  As  specimens  of 
Christian  opinion,  we  quote  the  following  from  two  sources 
very  different,  if  the  intellectual  status  of  the  authors  be  con- 
sidered : 

The  sum  of  our  doctrine,  then,  on  this  vitally  important  subject  is 
this:  Regeneration,  in  its  internal  nature  and  process,  includes 
three  things:  First,  the  receiving  the  divine  life  into  our  inmost 
being  through  those  capacities  that  open  inward  towards  God  and 
the  spirit-world,— the  oivine  life  imparted  bv  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
ever  breathes  through  the  heart  of  humanity.  Secondly,  moved 
by  this  divine  and  attractive  force,  our  natural  powers,  intellectual, 
affectional  and  active,  incline  towards  God,  and  are  drawn  into  His 
service.  Thirdly,  all  corrupt  instincts,  whether  we  acquired  them 
ourselves  or  received  them  as  the  foul  inheritance  of  the  past,  con- 
stitutinff  the  Adam  of  consciousness,  are  expelled.  This  is  the  old 
man,  which  is  put  off  as  the  new  man  is  unfolded  from  within.^ 

^  *'  Regeneration,"  by  Edmund  H.  Sears,  p.  140.  Published  by 
American  Unitarian  Association,  1898. 
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It  [faith]  oonsiatB  In  a  real  ohange  from  Datare  to  erace  as  well 
SB  bj  grace.  The  term  ol  creation  is  real:  the  form  fotrodaced  In 
the  new  creature  1b  as  real  aa  the  form  introdncad  by  creation  into 
any  being.  .  .  .  The  first  principle  of  the  new  creatare  is  faith. 
....  Itisuot  If  any  man  change  hie  opinion  from  gentlllsm  to 
Ohrlatlanity,  he  is  a  new  creature;  but  if  any  man  be  in  Clirist  by  a 

vital  participation  from  union  with  Him It  [morality] 

removes  not  the  body  of  death.  It  is  a  ontHog  away  the  outward 
luzurlanoee,  not  the  Inward  root.  It  removes  the  stench  and  pnb^- 
(acUon,  not  the  death;  an  embalmed  carcass  is  as  maoh  dead  as  a 
putrefied  one,  though  not  so  loatlisome.    .    .    .'" 

Christian  life  difCere  from  moral  life  in  some  such  way  as 
love  difiers  from  affection  and  friendship. 

The  inner  condition  of  the  "  New  Man  "  is  thoroaghly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  self-righteons  man  :  the  tendency  mak- 
ing for  ordinary  morality,  t.  e.,  the  afDrmation  of  the  Indi- 
Tidaal  will  in  an  efiort  to  live  righteously,  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  faith-state.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  when  self- 
surrender  is  complete,  when  the  will  to  satisfy  th^  law  has  seen 
its  impotency  and  laid  down  Its  arms,  that  the  new  creature 
comes  to  birth.  No  better  illttstration  of  this  specific  differ- 
ence exists,  to  our  Icnowledge,  than  the  case  of  John  Wesley, 
recorded  above,  pp.  339  and  340.  He  acknowledged  between 
his  state  of  moral  righteousness,  in  which  be  exclaims :  "If 
it  be  said  that  I  have  faith  (for  many  such  things  hare  I 
beard,  from  many  miserable  comforters),  I  answer,  so  have 
the  devils — a  sort  of  faith ;  bat  still  they  are  strangers  to 
the  covenant  of  promise.  ...  I  want  that  faitb  which 
St.  Paul  recommends  to  all  the  world,  especially  inhisepistle 
to  the  Romans :  that  faith  which  enables  everyone  that 
it  to  cry  oat,  '  I  live  not,  bat  Christ  lireth  in  me'  "  i 
ley's  Journal) — and  his  after-conversion  condition,  a  i 
difference,  faith,  the  Christian  differentia. 

^.  expresses  a  similar  experience:  "I  attended  S 
school  from  a  child  up  until  I  was  twenty  years  of  age. 
At  twenty-one  I  became  a  member  of  the  K.  P.  Chan 
might  say  with  Paul,  I  was  '  a  Pharisee  ol  the  Phari 
Hitherto  I  had  lived  a  consistent  and,  to  all  appearance 
unblamable   life,    nevertheless    I    was   conscious   of  ' 

within I  felt  the  need  of  the  'one  thing  needl 

etc.  (Appendix).  The  tacts  justify  the  church  in  its 
that  the  true  Christian  jwssesees  a  life  in  which  the  n 
moral  man  has  no  share.  There  ia  a  biological  reality  b 
the  belief  that  a  special  relation  binds  him  t;o  the  Cn 
when    he    calls    himself   "saved,"    "elect,"    "  partak 
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the  divine  promises,''  ^'beneficiary  of  the  covenant  of  grace,'* 
'*a  new  creature,"  etc.,  be  expresses  in  various  symbolic 
forms  his  specific  subjective  state.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  church  members  are  all  Christians  in  this  specific  sense ; 
a  large  proportion  of  them,  it  seems,  never  rise  to  the  faith- 
state.  Their  meaningless  assent  to  the  creed  and  their  love 
of  virtue  are  their  only  title  to  church  membership.  They 
belong  to  the  great  mass  of  outsiders  ;  for,  just  as  many  men 
live  a^ectionately  and  respectably  with  a  wife  without  loving 
her,  so  most  men  live  useful  and  correct  lives  outside  the 
realm  of  faith. 

All  this  said,  and  possibly  agreed  upon,  what  is  the  prac- 
tical value  of  faith t  There  are  those  who  look  upon  love 
as  a  morbid  phenomenon,  and  want  to  see  it  replaced  by 
simple  affection.  Is  faith  worthy  of  the  panegyrics  lavished 
upon  it  t  Is  it  indeed  a  higher  life,  a  divine  life ;  or  is  it  but 
a  freak  of  nature,  a  phenomenon  bordering  on  insanity,  which, 
instead  of  being  sought  after,  should  be  suppressed  t  The 
facts  of  regeneration  give,  it  seems  to  us,  an  imperative 
answer  to  this  query. 

3.  Will,  Determinism  and  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Grace  of  God. 

What  is  the  role  played  by  the  will  in  conversion  t 

We  shall  conform  in  this  section  to  the  prevalent  opinion 
and  use  the  word  **  Will"  to  designate  a  supposed  or  real 
self-determined  power  of  choice,  independent  of,  and  of  a 
different  nature  from,  desires  ;  having  in  itself  the  ability,  by 
some  not  understood  means,  to  cause  a  stronger  desire  to  be 
overcome  by  a  weaker  one,  and  thus  to  save  our  actions  from 
mechanical  necessity. 

However  paradoxical  it  may  appear  to  one  familiar  with 
the  indignant  outcry  raised  by  the  church  against  scientific 
determinism,  modern  empirical  science  cannot  claim  for 
itself  the  discovery  of  the  illusory  nature  of  free-will ;  that 
honor — if  it  is  one — must  be  left  to  the  Christian  church,  un- 
less Buddhism  should  claim  it.  Long  before  science  had 
reached  determinism,  experience  had  led  the  church  to  formu- 
late as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  psychology  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  the  utter  impotency  of  the  will.  To  the 
question,  what  can  men  do  to  obtain  salvation!  the  Christian 
church  has  but  one  consistent  answer :  Nothing ;  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Grace  of  God,  which  worketh  according  to  its  own 
good  pleasure.  Although  the  doctrine  affirms  that  of  our 
own  will  we  cannot  believe,  that  faith  is  a  gift  of  God,  not 
g^ven  according  to  merit  or  desire,  in  practice  —  and  this  is 
but  one  of  the  many  inconsistencies  into  which  we  are  forced 
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when  we  pass  from  theory  to  life — the  ministers  of  the  chnrch 
repeat  the  words,  ** Whosoever  will  may  come,^ '  and  urge  men 
to  **  believe.'' 

Calvin,  following  St.  Angnstine,  declares  in  the  Galilean 
Profession  of  Faith:  *^Et  bien  quHl  y  ait  une  volontSpar 
laquelle  il  est  incite  ^faire  ceci  ou  cela,  toutefois  elle  eat  du 
tout  captive  soils  pechS^  en  sorte  quHl  n^a  nulle  liberty  d 
6ien,  que  celle  que  Dieu  lui  donne,^^  Furthermore  the  divine 
grace  is  given  irrespective  of  merit:  ^^Car  les  uns  ne  sont 
point  meilleurs  que  les  autres^ju^qu^d  ce  que  Dieu  les  disceme 
selon  son  conseil  immuable  quHl  a  diterminS  en  Jesus  Christ 
devant  la  criation  du  monde.^^  The  Augsburg  and  the  Hel- 
vetic confessions  affirm  the  same  two  points  :  Inability  of  the 
will  to  acquire  faith  and  the  good  pleasure  of  God  as  the  only 
determining  cause  of  the  application  of  His  Grace.  The  Con- 
fession de  Foi  des  Eglises  Reform^es  wallonnes  et  flamandeSy 
and  the  Scotch  confession  do  but  repeat  the  Galilean  Articles 
on  Free-will  and  Election  with  less  emphasis.  The  former 
says.  ^''Par  quoi  nous  rejetons  tout  ce  qu^on  evseigne  du  franc 
arbitre  de  Vhomme,  parcequHl  n^est  que  serf  de  picM  et  ne 

peut  aucune  chose j  sHl  ne  lui  est  donnS  du  czel " 

The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not 
substantially  differ  from  the  preceding:  *' The  con- 
dition of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such  that  he  can- 
not turn  and  prepare  himself  by  his  own  natural  strength  and 
good  works,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon  God.''  **  We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own  de- 
servings."  *' Predestination  to  life  is  the  everlasting  pur- 
pose of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
was  laid)  He  hath  constantly  decreed  by  His  counsel  secret  to 
us,  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those  whom  He  hath 
chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ 
to  everlasting  salvation,  as  vessels  made  to  honor."  The 
Westminster  Confession  is  thoroughly  Calvinistic.  The 
Methodist  Articles  and  the  creed  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  are  identical  with  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles on  the  subjects  of  Free-will  and  Justification.  The  great 
creeds  of  the  Protestant  churches  deny  to  man  not  only  the 
natural  possession  of  the  instruments  of  salvation,  but  even 
the  power  to  appropriate  them  to  himself  when  they  are 
offered.  * 

The  determinism  they  proclaim  is  onesided^  inasmuch  as 

^  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  churchy 
St.  Aagostine,  Calvin,  Edwards,  and  others,  have  found  these  con- 
clusions logically  necessary. 
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man  is  granted  the  power  to  do  evil  of  himself,  bat  not  that 
•of  efficacioQsly  willing  good.  A  theory  so  persistently  pat 
forth  for  so  many  centuries,  and  still  holding  the  field, 
must  have  a  deep  experiential  root.  That  this  doctrine  is 
rarely  heard  of  in  modem  pulpits  does  not  warrant  the 
inference  that  a  systematically  elaborated  free-will  doctrine 
has  been  put  in  its  place;  on  the  contrary,  the  weight  of 
modern  psychology  goes  to  make  determinism  universal ;  if 
it  is  left  in  the  backgronnd,  it  is  because  our  intensely  prac- 
tical age  ignores  theories. 

The  experience  on  which  the  one-sided  determinism  of  the 
church  rests  is  what  we  have  called  **  self -surrender.''  We 
have  seen  that  before  the  advent  of  peace  and  the  assurance  of 
salvation,  the  convert  experiences  the  futility  of  his  own  efforts: 
^ 'self- righteousness"  is  found  to  work  but  greater  anxiety  and 
deeper  dissatisfaction.  Luther  in  his  cell,  endangering  his 
life  by  mortifications  in  order  to  conquer  the  evil  that  was 
in  him,  with  no  other  effect  than  increased  moral  wretched- 
ness, is  a  classical  example  of  the  impotency  of  the  will  in  the 
work  of  salvation.  It  is  here,  in  the  sense  of  sin,  in  the  dis- 
satisfaction caused  by  moral  dualism,  that  we  must  seek  for 
the  psychological  root  of  penance,  maceration  and  asceticism 
in  general.  When  the  body  is  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
the  pain  of  sin,  any  violence  to  the  fiesh  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  subdue  its  appetites  is  counted  a  step  towards 
heaven. 

One  of  the  deepest  impressions  left  by  the  perusal  of  the 
conversions  we  have  seen,  is  the  pcumvity  of  the  subjects. 
They  are  lookers-on ;  they  attend  as  spectators  the  drama 
that  is  being  played  in  their  consciousness,  just  as  a  patient 
observes  and  watches  for  the  development  of  his  disease. 
But  before  assuming  a  quiescent  attitude,  they  pass  through 
a  x>eriod  of  self-affirmation,  of  desperate  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  desired  salvation,  —  efforts  which  are  but  muscular  ten- 
sions. When  their  ineffectiveness  is  recognized,  the  failure 
of  the  will  is  acknowledged,  and  resignation  to  God's  good 
pleasure  takes  the  place  of  confidence  in  self. 

This  quiescent  attitude  is  striking  in  many  of  the  cases  we 
have  dissected.  Hadley  wrote,  ''  How  I  wondered  if  I  would 
be  saved!"  /.:  '<  For  about  three  years  I  maintained  a 
fairly  moral  condition  by  constant  struggles  and  self-efforts. 

There  was  not  then,  and  I  knew  it,  any 

real  inner  life,  no  spiritual  joy,  no  love  to  the  Master.  It 
was  a  painful  forcing  to  religious  duty,  and  not  a  spontaneous 
following  of  the  Divine  Voice."  Of  a  later  period  he  says, 
'*Idid  try  at  intervals  to  stop  drink  by  self- resolutions, 
promises,  pledges,  only  to  fall  bsick  weaker  and  deeper  down 
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than  before.  ...  At  last  I  abandoned  all  efforts  and  let 
the  tide  msh  as  it  wonld,  indifferent  to  everything  hnman  or 
divine.     .     .     .     .     .     When  I  got  ntterly  hopeless,   help- 

lesSf  in  the  darkest  despair "    then  salvation 

came.  He  condndes  his  narration  with  these  words :  ''He 
£Jesns]  delivers  me  from  self-effort,  struggles,  unrest  and 
self-condemnation  ;  it  is  simpl j  a  life  of  growth  by  constant 
trust.'' ^ 

O.  and  0.  had  repeatedly  signed  abstinence  pledges,  and 
had  made  desperate,  but  vain,  efforts  to  keep  them.  It  was 
only  when  all  hope  of  succeeding  by  their  own  strength  had 
gone  that  redemption  came.  «7.  found  that  a  series  of  refor- 
mations and  relapses  ''had  a  very  hardening  effect."  "I 
saw  clearly  that  I  had  placed  myself  where  human  help 
could  do  me  no  good.  I  had  lost  my  will-power.  .  .  ." 
St.  Augustine,  soul-sick,  rolled  and  turned  in  his  chains  "  till 
they  were  wholly  broken '^^^  he  QTi^  within  himself,  "Be  it 
done  now,  be  it  done  now.^^  Deliverance,  having  refused  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  will,  falls  upon  the  grieved  soul  at 
the  time  of  the  intensest  realization  of  helplessness,  when 
relaxation  has  superseded  tension ;  often  the  unexx>ectedness 
of  relief  causes  the  convert  to  doubt  his  salvation,  although 
he  has  already  obtained  it  (see  p.  350).  Sometimes  there 
is  a  x>eriod  of  revolt,  as  in  the  case  of  Nettleton,  who 
felt  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  thought  it  unjust  of  Ood 
not  to  **  receive"  him.  He  learned  later  during  his  mis- 
sionary career  that  'the  Spirit  of  God  moves  when  and  where 
It  wills,  and  does  not  come  at  the  call  of  man.'  He  relates 
the  following  incident,  which  took  place  at  a  revival  meeting 
in  a  private  house  :  "  Very  soon  Emily  returned  exclaim- 
ing, '  O,  I  cannot  go  home,  I  dare  not  go.  I  shall  lose  my 
concern.  What  shall  I  dot'  and  threw  herself  down  in  a 
chair,  her  head  on  the  table  in  the  deepest  agony.  All  at 
once  she  became  silent,  and  gently  raised  her  head  with  a 
placid  countenance,  and  was  heard  to  say  in  a  mild  tone  of 
voice,  '  O,  I. can  submit,  I  can  love  Christ.     How  easy  it  is ; 

^  The  process  of  conversion  offers  to  pedagogy  incomparable  il- 
lustrations of  the  power  of  sympathy,  of  trust,  in  the  relation  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils,  and,  senerally,  between  men.  If  the 
cardinal  principle  of  religious  life  is  ^^  SalvaJtUm  by  Faith,^^  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  ministers  of  education  should  be 
"  Chrototh  by  Sympathy,'*^  Receptivity  and  suggestibility  are  propor- 
tional to  the  degree  of  trust,  of  self- surrender,  of  unconsciousness, 
to  which  the  pupil  is  brought.  Bvmpathy  does  not  onlv  make  com- 
munication from  teacher  to  scholar  easier,  but,  better  than  that,  it 
draws  out,  unfolds,  liberates,  potential  life.  The  teacher  who  pro- 
vokes resistance,  criticism,  disdain  or  indifference,  should  be  ban- 
ished from  the  school  room;  he  can  neither  teach  nor  educate. 
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why  did  T  not  do  it  before!'"    Colonel  Gardiner  and  M. 
were  converted  in  what  appears  to  be  a  semi-sleep. 

How  could  theology  have  affirmed  the  freedom  of  the  will 
when  it  is  found  to  be  useless  in  this  all-important  matter  of 
salvation  t  St.  Augustine  needed  no  other  instruction  than  a 
conversion-exx>erience  to  become  the  apostle  of  the  ''  total 
depravity"  and  *'  predestination  "  doctrines. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  impotency  of  his  will,  man  is  never- 
theless rescued  and  made  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  pardon  and 
the  assurance  of  having  been  received  into  the  Fatherly  arms 
of  God,  and  that  suddenly,  as  by  a  miracle.  A  second  before, 
a  miserable  convict  dragging  his  chains  after  him  ;  now  free 
and  filled  with  unutterable  love !  How  is  such  a  wonderful 
transformation  to  be  explained  f  The  doctrine  of  the  '*Grace 
of  God  "  given  freely  without  consideration  of  merits,  is  the 
answer  of  the  church  to  that  query ;  no  better  answer  could 
have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  formulation  of  the  dogma. 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  same  argument  for  the 
intervention  of  God's  power  can  be  made  for  any  one  of  the 
bodily  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia,  etc.,  in  which  sudden 
cessation  of  pain  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Christianity  is  not  the  only  religion  preaching  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  surrendered  life.  The  Stoics  (some  of  them  at  least) 
sought  salvation  in  the  detachment  from  the  changing  fortunes 
of  the  outer  world  ;  they  saw  that  inner  unity  was  not  to  be 
attained  by  proud  self-assertiveness,  but  by  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  Buling  Powers.  The  Buddhist  philosopher 
teaches  at-one-ment  with  the  world-spirit  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  carnal  desires ;  he  gives  up  desiring  and  lapses 
into  passive  contemplation.  His  efforts  to  fall  in  with  the 
cosmos  and  be  absorbed  in  it,  correspond  to  the  Christian 
struggle  to  let  God's  will  rule  in  himself.  In  Schopen- 
hauer's denial  of  the  will  to  live,  we  find  this  self- surrender 
motive  systematized.  Buddhists,  Christians,  Stoics,  how- 
ever they  may  differ  on  other  points,  unite  to  affirm  the 
necessity  for  man,  in  order  to  obtain  his  desire, — be  it  called 
Nirvana,  salvation,  happiness  or  otherwise,  —  to  surrender^ 
g^ve  up,  renounce.  They  proclaim  unanimously,  from  ex- 
I)erience,  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  will  to  live.  The  cause 
of  this  universal  renunciation — one  of  the  most  deeply  signifi- 
cant phenomena  of  moral  life — is,  it  seems  to  us,  not  so 
much  the  disappointments  in  the  achieved  as  the  dishearten- 
ing experience  of  the  failures  of  the  will.  There  comes  a  time 
in  the  evolution  of  the  moral  life  of  every  people  at  which 
the  barrenness  of  the  will-effort  (or  will-tension)  is  realized  ; 
then  self-renunciation  is  introduced  in  the  national  religion 
as  a  cardinal  principle.    The  essential  difference  between  the 
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Buddhist  and  the  Christian  is  that  the  latter  does  not  only 
believe  that  the  carnal  man  must  die,  but  also  that  he  dies  to 
make  room  for  a  new  individuality.  The  first  suppresses 
the  stream  of  life,  the  other  changes  its  direction. 

But  why  is  it  that  man  looks  upon  the  descending  current 
of  the  stream  of  life  as  hiSy  while  he  considers  the  ascend- 
ing one  as  no^Ai^?  Why  does  he  identify  himself  with  the 
desires  to  be  denied,  the  evil  tendencies ;  while  he  ascribes  to 
God  the  desires  to  be  affirmed  t  The  moral  religions  and 
philosophies  are  expressed  from  that  standpoint.  Hence 
they  call  for  ^eZ/*- surrender,  «eZ/'-renunciation,  «e//'-annihila- 
tion.  Why  have  they  not  included  in  the  conception  of  the 
''self  both  terms  of  the  dualism  and  given  man  credit  for 
the  good  as  well  as  for  the  bad  that  is  in  himt  Had  they  done 
this,  they  would  have  exhorted  man,  as  the  Concord  Sage, 
to  self-affirmation  and  self-reliance.  Or,  then,  adopt  the 
other  alternative:  deny  him  the  good  and  the  bad  and  look 
upon  him  as  the  stage  on  which  life's  drama  is  being  played, 
as  some  of  our  ego-dissolving  psychological  schemes  dot 
The  explanation  of  this  alienation  of  the  higher  motives 
from  the  self  need  not  be  sought  for  very  far.  Long  before 
being  acquainted  with  what  we  called  later  altruistic  im- 
pulses, our  consciousness  was  occupied  with  selfish  motives. 
Primitive  man  and  the  child  of  civilized  races  are  selfish  in- 
dividuals. To  them  life  is  but  a  pursuit  after  the  satisfac- 
tion of  egoistic  desires,  and  consequently  is  known  by  the 
affirmation  of  the  selfish  will  only.  Later  on  altruistic 
instincts  come  to  birth  and  introduce  tendencies  opposed  to 
the  feelings  and  desires  which  up  to  that  time  had  made  up 
the  whole  of  our  ego.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  do  not 
recognize  these  new  comers  as  **  ours,''  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  primitive  egoistic  desires  are  felt  to  be  ours  ?  They  come 
to  us  we  know  not  whence,  unexpected,  uncalled  for,  and 
stand  in  antagonism  to  that  which  we  have  always  called  our 
ego  ;  furthermore,  at  first  they  are  hardly  felt  in  themselves, 
but  rather  only  as  inhibitions  of  customary  desires, — they  do 
not  show  themselves  openly,  they  betray  their  presence  by 
the  suppression  of  the  satisfaction  formerly  derived  from  the 
affirmation  of  the  selfish  will  to  live.  That  man  should  have 
denied  naturalization  to  such  an  evanescent  alien  was  un- 
avoidable. He  cannot  help  considering  himself  as  passive 
in  the  conversion  crisis:  he  receives  Jesus  Christ ;  he  lets  Ood 
take  possession  of  his  being,  he  yields j  he  surrenders.  Yet  the 
very  words  **  receive,"  *'  accept,"  **  surrender,"  have  a  pos- 
itive side ;  they  can  just  as  well  be  accompanied  with  that 
which  constitutes  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although,  for 
the  reason  we  have  given  and  in  accordance  with  the  prev- 
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alent  theology,  the  subject  looks  upon  the  sinful  tendencies 
as  belonging  to  his  ego,  he  cannot  avoid  at  times  calling  the 
upward  impulses  his^  and  then  he  expresses  himself  as  /.: 
•'By  every  conscious  effort  of  my  mind  and  will,  I  surren- 
dered myself  to  the  i>ower  of  Jesus.     .     .     ." 

Impulses  in  two  directions,  both  equally  ours,  because  we 
feel  them  both,  and  equally  index>endent  of  will-effort,  is  what 
analysis  brings  to  light  concerning  the  rdle  of  the  will  in  con- 
version. 

When  regeneration  is  obtained,  the  desires  of  the  egoistic 
will  fade  or  disappear  more  or  less  completely,  and  a 
set  of  new  impulses,  bringing  with  them  new  emotions  and 
feelings,  occupy  the  foreground  of  consciousness.  Gradually 
these  new-comers  acquire  a  familiar  aspect,  a  home-tinge  that 
makes  the  convert  speak  of  them  as  his  newj  in  opi>osition  to 
his  old  ego. 

The  church  denial  of  the  ability  of  man  to  do  good  of  him- 
self means  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the  ineffica- 
ciousness  of  the  will-effort.  It  is  here  in  agreement  with 
the  modem  psychologists  who  see  in  the  sense  of  effort 
merely  the  return  sensations  of  muscle  contractions. 


The  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  essay  is  to  be  pub-, 
lished  later.  It  is  chiefly  theoretical  and  speculative^  being  an 
attempt  to  point  to  the  possible  physiological  correlates  of  the 
psychic  fatts analyzeain  Part  I.  It  includes  a  genetic  theory 
ojsiny  of  moral  resistance^  of  consent  y  of  self  surrender  and 
of  the  faith-state,  and  ends  with  general  considerations  touch- 
ing the  physiological  forces  at  j^lay  in  religious  life,  and  es- 
pecially in  conversion,  and  their  bearing  on  some  ethical  and 
philosophical  problems. 

I  take  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
indebtedness  under  which  I  stand  to  President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  for  the  continued  help,  stimulation  and  inspiration  re- 
ceived from  him  during  the  three  years  I  have  8X>ent  as  stu- 
dent at  Clark  University. 

I  also  tender  my  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  G.  Sanford  for  the 
assistance  he  always  readily  granted  me  and  for  suggestions 
concerning  this  essay,  and  also  to  a  friend  who  patiently  as- 
sisted me  in  the  tedious  work  of  revising  my  manuscript. 
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Appendix. 

. 

The  concrete  cases  of  conversion,  which  constitute  the  clearest 

Sortion  of  our  observation  material,  were  in  part  gathered  from 
terature,  biographies,  memoirs  of  great  revivaUste  and  religions 
periodicals,  and,  m  part  received  in  answer  to  the  questionni^re 
printed  below,'  or  taken  directly,  in  private  interviews,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  converts.  In  the  following  pases  the  reader  will 
find  a  selection  of  typical  and  striking  cases  of  sudden  regenera- 
tion. During  our  early  adolescence,  circumstances,  and  later  philo- 
sophical interest,  have  brought  us  m  contact  with  the  phase  of  life 
herein  examined.  We  have  frequented  '*  revivals,"  mission  meet- 
ing^, Salvation  Army  exercises,  etc.,  and  thus  have  gained,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  such  assemblies,  a  practical  knowledge  of  tne  sub- 

Iect  of  our  thesis,  which  has  been  to  us  an  invfuuable  guiding 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  persons  who  were  thought  to  have 

experienced  reliKion,"  to  mission  leaders  and  pastors,  and 
through  them  to  a  Targe  class  which  we  could  not  nave  reached 
directly.  It  was  moreover  published  in  The  Pre$hytenan  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  The  Christian  of  London,  and  in  The  OuMook,  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  conversion  tales  would  be  cut  more  or  less  after 
the  classical  pattern  furnished  by  such  famous  conversions  as  those 
of  St.  Augustine,  Bunyan,  and  Wesley.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  small  percentage  of  the  answers  received  were  made  up  of 
the  phraJBeology  current  in  revivals  and  mission  rooms,  and 
smacked  so  strongly  of  religious  cant,  and  so  little  of  personal  ex- 
perience, that  they  had  to  be  rejected;  most  of  them  gave  in- 
ternal evidence  of  earnest  effort  to  describe  accurately  an  ex- 
perience to  which  a  momentous  significance  was  assigned. 

One  is  at  first  astonished  at  the  uniformity  of  the  process  de- 
scribed by  the  subjects  of  conversion.  At  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  among  circumstances  varying  widely  as  to 
nationalitv,  temperament,  mental  endowment,  education  and  age, 
the  main  features  of  the  phenomenon  remain  ihe  same.  That  such 
should  be  the  fact  is  but  natural,  if  conversion  is  what  we  believe 
it  to  be. 

The  fruitfulness  of  our  questionnaire  was  considerably  limited  by 

^QUBSTIOHMAIRS    rOR  A  StUDT  OW  CONTBRSION. 

1.  How  Ion?  ago  were  you  converted?    At  what  age? 

2.  Were  you  brought  up  by  Christian  parents  ?  What  religious  education  did  you 
receive?    (Did  you  go  to  Sunday  school?    How  long?) 

3.  Describe  your  life,  your  religious  condition  and  your  moral  struggles  for  the 
period  preceding  conversion.  Were  you  at  p^ce  with  yourself?  Did  you  endeavor 
to  reform?  What  did  you  do  to  that  end?  What  measure  of  success  attended  your 
efforts? 

4.  Where,  on  what  occasion  and  under  what  circumstances,  were  you  converted? 
Had  vou,  before  that  moment,  made  up  your  mind  that  you  would  be  converted  if 
possible?  Tell,  in  detail,  what  you  meant  then  by  conversion:  why  did  you  desire  it: 
what  did  you  expect  of  it?  In  what  mental  and  in  what  moral  disposition  were  you 
at  the  time?    Wnat  was  the  state  of  your  health? 

5.  Relate  your  conversion.  What  were  the  various  thoughts  ixiyour  mind  and  the 
various  feelings  In  your  heart  at  the  moment  of  conversion?  what  affected  you 
most  deeply?    Were  you  very  much  moved?    Bv  what,  or  by  whom  were  you  moved? 

6.  Describe  your  feelings  and  your  thoughts  immediately  after  conversion.  Were 
you  aware  that  you  had  experienced  conversion?  In  what  particulars  had  you  be- 
come changed?  What  was  temporary  and  what  permanent  in  the  results  of  your 
conversion? 

7.  If  you  have  passed  through  more  than  one  similar  experience,  or  through  other 
less  momentous  moral  crises,  describe  each  one  separately,  giving  date  of  each* 

8.  Do  you  know  of  conversions,  or  of  simple  reformations,  as  of  dnmkards,  having 
happened,  without  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 
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the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  certain  people  in  the 
usefnlness  of  psychology  applied  to  religions  phenomena,  by  the 
difficulties  which  a  person  of  average  culture  and  ordinary  in- 
trospective power  would  naturally  encounter  when  trying  to  record 
his  own  experience,  and  also  by  the  antagonism  of  some  church 
officials,  a  nostility  arising  from  the  belief,  still  alive  in  some  quar- 
ters, that  science  and  religion  are  enemies,  and  also  from  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  offended  at  an  invitation  to  pry  into  sacred  ex- 
periences. Tms  seemed  to  one  of  our  correspondents  "  worse  than 
vivisection."  If  we  felt  the  need  of  defending  ourselves  against 
this  accusation,  we  should  point  to  the  wonderfully  acute  search- 
ings  of  heart  of  so  many  devout  Ohristians — St.  Augustine  for  in- 
stance—made public  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  desire  to  acknowledge  here  our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Chas.  Gut- 
ter, leader  of  the  Pulton  Street  Noonday  Prayer  Meeting,  New  York, 
for  the  help  given  us  in  the  collection  of  material.  It  is  through 
him  that  the  questionnaire  prepared  byus  wa8i>ublishedin  TTiefVes- 
byterian  and  in  The  Christian.  He  has  communicated  to  us  a  great 
many  of  the  most  interesting  answers,  from  which  we  quote  in  this 
essay. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  publishing  all  the  conversion- 
records  we  should  like.  Several  of  those  which  follow  have  been 
abridged.  The  name  of  the  person  and  the  place  of  residence  were 
given  in  almost  every  case. 

A,    [Age  fifty,  converted  at  twenty-two,  in  {Glasgow,  Scotland.] 


My  condition  was  morally  miserable  for  about  a  month  previous  to 
conversion.  I  had  always  been  a  young  man  of  prayer.  I  was  con- 
verted at  my  work.  At  that  time  I  was  working  every  alternative 
week  at  night  (papermakine),  and,  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
at  night  I  was  praying  earnestly  to  Qod  to  save  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus.  Indeed  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  I  was  **  in  the  body  or  out 
of  the  body,"  but  O!  the  light  came^ — it  was  almost  too  much  for 
me.  I  cannot  express  how  I  felt.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  dark 
dungeon  and  lifted  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  I  shouted  and  I  sans 
praise  unto  Him  who  loved  me  and  washed  me  from  my  sins.  I 
was  forced  to  retire  into  a  secret  place,  for  the  tears  did  flow,  and 
I  did  not  wish  my  shopmates  to  see  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  keep  it 
a  secret.  I  was  constrained  to  tell  to  all  around  what  a  gracious 
Saviour  I  had  found.  At  the  moment  of  my  conversion  I  was  in 
the  best  of  health.  The  only  thing  that  troubled  me  was  my  soul. 
The  joy  and  the  i)eace  that  filled  my  soul  at  conversion  was  greater 
than  I  have  felt  since  that  period,  but,  thank  Qod,  there  is  a  peace 
and  a  joy  within  my  soul  now  that  the  friends  of  this  world  know 
nothing  of. 
B,    [Converted  at  twenty.    A  clergyman.] 

At  the  age  of  twenty  I  entered  a  theological  seminary  and  re- 
mained there  four  years.  The  third  year  I  became  a  member  of  a 
conversational  club,  whose  motto  was  the  Hebrew  for  "  We  stand 
united  for  investigation."  Durine  the  course  of  our  studies  in 
rationalistic  Biblical  criticism,  a  night  was  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  of  the  essay  taking  ground 
affainst  the  historical  validity  of  this  g^pel,  regarding  it  as  a  sort 
of  philosophical  writing  on  certain  phases  of  Christian  teaching.  I 
remember  the  reader's  last  sentence:    ''The  Fourth  Gospel  is  a 
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great  epic."    By  this  essay  the  flood-gates  of  doubt  were  open 
me.    (See  concmsion,  p.  389.) 
(From,  a  letter  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Bumham.) 

C.    [The  Rev.  Mr.  Ch.  G.  Finney.] 

Up  to  his  conversion  he  was  a  young  man  of  very  good  charac- 
ter.   See  pp.  324  and  380. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  his  conversion  took  place,"  his 
heart  seemed  to  be  liquid  within  him."  He  wanted  to  pour  his 
whole  soul  out  to  God's  and  rushed  into  a  back  room  to  pray.  '^There 
was  no  fire  and  no  light  in  the  room;  nevertheless  it  appeared  to 
me  as  if  it  were  perfectly  light.  As  I  went  in  and  shut  the  door 
after  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  met  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  face  to  face. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  then,  nor  did  it  for  some  time  afterwards, 
that  it  was  whoUy  a  mental  state.  On  the  contrary  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  saw  Hiin  as  I  would  see  any  other  man.  He  said  nothing, 
but  looked  at  me  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  me  right  down  a{ 

His  feet I  wept  aloud  like  a  child,  and  made  such 

confessions  as  I  could  with  my  choked  utterances."  When  he  re- 
turned in  the  front  office:  "  As  I  turned  and  was  about  to  take  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  I  received  a  mighty  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Without  any  expectation  of  it without  any  recollection 

that  I  had  ever  heard  the  thing  mentioned  by  any  person.  .  .  . 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  me  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  go 
through  my  body  and  soul.  I  could  feel  the  impression,  like  a 
wave  of  electricity,  going  through  and  through  me.  Indeed  it 
seemed  to  come  in  waves  and  waves  of  liquid  love.  ...  I  can 
recollect  distinctlv  that  it  seemed  to  fan  me  like  immense  wings." 
During  the  night  ne  awoke  many  times  ''  on  account  of  the  great 
flow  of  the  love  of  God  that  was  in  my  heart.  I  was  so  filled  with 
love  that  I  could  not  sleep." 

(From  Finney's  "Memoirs,"  New  York,  Barnes  &  Co.,  1876.) 

E,  [Age  forty-two,  converted  at  thirty-three.  An  Oxford  graduate.] 

Ify  father  was  a  Ohurch  of  England  clergyman.  Mv  mother,  still 
aMve,  never  had,  and  has  not  now,  a  knowledge  or  salvation.  I 
was  intended  from  babyhood  for  the  ministry,  and  had  a  grammar 
school  and  university  career,  graduating  in  arts  at  Oxford  in 
1880 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  I  was  a  confirmed  smoker,  and  used  to  get 
drunk  often  without  the  master  being  aware  of  it.    At  eighteen 

years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  another  school My  second 

school  was  a  chanse  for  the  worse.  Here,  all  the  older  boys,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  habitual  drinkers,  if  not  drunkards. 
Out  all  nieht  by  means  of  duplicate  keys  to  the  school  doors,  was  a 
regular  thing  for  weeks  together,  and  diink,  smoking,  and  sins  of 
all  kinds  (except  the  niore  horribly  gross  ones)  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  were  all  manly  fellows,  and  I  thank  God  now  that  I 
am  spared  the  humiliation  of  lookincr  back  upon  a  life  tainted  by 
the  abominations  which  prevailed  In  some  of  our  larger  public 
schools.  About  two  and  a  half  years  of  this  brought  me  up  to  the 
age  at  which  I  should  enter  upon  my  university  career.  I  went  to 
Oxford  and  sained  my  scholarship  or  exhibition  in  the  usual  wav. 
A  reckless,  £runken  and  otherwise  impure  life  passed  by  quickly 
enough,  and  I  found  myself  a  graduate,  ready,  as  my  poor  father 
thought,  to  take  orders  at  once.  Alas,  alasl  nothine  was  further 
from  my  mind  than  the  ministary.  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
God.  Up  to  thirty- three  years  of  age  my  whole  life  was  one  of  routine 
religion.    Between  the  period  of  leaving  Oxford  and  my  conver- 
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8ion,  I  never  darkened  the  door  of  my  father's  church,  although  I 
lived  with  him  for  eight  vears,  making  what  money  I  wanted  byjoor- 
nalism,  and  spending  it  in  high  carousal  with  any  one  who  womd  alt 
with  me  and  drink  it  away.  This  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  my 
parents,  who  saw  my  talent  and  education  thrown  away,  owing  to 
my  inability  to  settle  down  to  steady  work.  But  I  had  grown  weaiy 
of  religion  as  I  had  seen  it.  Eiight  years,  between  my  degree  at  Ox- 
ford and  my  conversion  in  1886,  seems  a  long  time  now  to  have 
wasted  in  a  small  village  with  two  inns  only.  But  it  went  by  very 
quickly,  in  the  way  I  lived.  I  was  young  and  handsome,  of  tre- 
mendously powerful  physique,  and  was  a  general  favorite  with  the 
girls.  This,  I  suppose,  was  a  ^reat  factor  in  enabling  me  to  live  a 
fife  so  dififerent  from  ihe  one  I  might  have  lived,  had  I  turned  to 
and  gone  earnestly  to  work.  Anywav,  so  I  lived,  and  would  prob* 
ablv  have  gone  on  living  had  not  Ood  turned  me  around  and  com- 
pelled me  to  go  another  road.  Sometimes  drunk  for  a  week  to- 
gether, and  then  a  terrible  repentance,  and  not  touch  a  drop  for  a 
whole  month.  I  never  got  beyond  that  period,  except  once,  when  I 
joined  the  Good  Templars,  in  tne  hope  that  the  restraints  of  tnisbody 
would  keep  me  in  check.  I  did  very  well  for  nearly  three  months, 
but  a  Good  Templar  at  last  broke  me,  and  we  both  ceased  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  were  knocked  off  the  roll.  In  all  this  pcnriod, 
that  is,  up  to  thirty-three  years  of  age,  I  never  had  a  desire  to  re- 
form on  religious  grounds,  but  all  my  pangs  were  due  to  some  ter- 
rible remorse  I  used  to  feel  after  a  heavy  carousal;  the  remorse 
taking  the  shape  of  regret  after  my  folly  in  wasting  my  life  in  such 
a  way — a  man  of  supenor  talents  and  education.  I  was  not  much 
alarmed  about  the  future  world;  I  did  not  believe  it  to  exist,  at  any 
rate.  This  *'  terrible  remorse "  turned  me  grav  in  one  night,  and 
whenever  it  came  upon  me  I  was  perceptibly  grayer  Uie  next 
morning.  What  I  suffered  in  this  way  is  beyond  the  expression  of 
words.  It  was  hell- fire  in  aU  its  most  dreadful  tortures.  Often  did 
I  vow  that  if  I  got  over  "  this  time  "  I  would  reform.  Alas,  in 
about  three  days  I  fully  recovered,  and  was  as  happy  as  ever.  So 
it  went  on  for  years,  but,  with  a  physique  like  a  rhinoceros,  I 
always  recovered:  as  long  as  I  let  drink  alone,  no  man  was  as  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  life  as  I  was. 

.  I  was  converted  in  my  own  bedroom  in  my  father's  rectory 
house  at  precisely  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  hot  July  day 
(July  13tn,  1886).  I  was  in  perfect  health,  having  been  off  from  the 
drink  for  nearly  a  month.  1  was  in  no  way  troubled  about  my  soul. 
In  fact,  God  was  not  in  my  thoughts  that  day.  A  young  lady  friend 
sent  me  a  copy  of  Professor  I>rummond's  ^*  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,"  asking  me  my  opinion  of  it  as  a  literary  work 
only.  Being  proud  of  my  critical  talents,  and  wishing  to  enhance 
myself  in  my  new  friend's  esteem,  I  took  the  book  to  my  bedroom, 
for  quiet,  intending  to  give  it  a  thorough  study,  and  then  write  her 
what  I  thought  of  it.  It  was  here  that  God  met  me  face  to  face, 
and  I  shaU  never  forget  the  meeting.  ^'  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
Life  Eternal;"  "  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  Life."  I  had 
read  this  scores  of  times  before.  But  this  made  all  the  difference: 
I  was  now  in  God's  presence,  and  my  attention  was  absolutely 
''  soldered  "  on  to  this  verse,  and  I  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  book  till  I  had  fairly  considered  what  these  words  really  meant 
and  what  they  involved.  Only  then  was  I  allowed  to  proceed,  feel- 
ing all  the  while  that  there  was  another  being  in  mv  bedroom, 
though  not  seen  by  me.  The  stillness  was  very  marvelous,  and  I 
felt  supremehr  happy.  It  was  most  unquestionably  shown  me,  in 
one  second  of  time,  that  I  had  never  touched  the  fetemal,  that  is, 
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God ;  and  that  if  I  died  then,  I  must  inevitably  be  lost.  I  was  un- 
done. I  knew  it  as  well  as  I  now  know  I  am  saved.  The  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  showed  it  me  in  most  ineffable  love:  there  was  posi- 
tively no  terror  in  it;  I  felt  God's  love  so  powerfcQly  npon  me  that 
only  a  mighty  sorrow  crept  over  me  that  I  had  lost  all  throngh 
my  own  folly,  and  what  was  I  to  do  ?  What  conld  I  do  ?  I  did  not 
repent  even;  God  never  asked  me  to  repent.  All  I  felt  was,  '*  I  am 
undone,"  and  God  cannot  help  it,  although  He  loves  me.  No  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  Almighty.  All  the  time  I  was  supremely  happy: 
I  felt  like  a  little  child  li^fore  his  father.  I  had  done  wrong,  out 
my  Father  did  not  scold  me,  but  loved  me  most  wondrously.  Still, 
my  doom  was  sealed.  I  was  lost  to  a  certainty,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  brave  disposition  I  did  not  quail  under  it,  but  deep  sorrow  for 
the  past,  mixed  with  reeret  for  what  I  had  lost,  took  hold  upon  me, 
and  my  soul  thrilled  within  me  to  think  it  was  all  over.  Then  there 
crept  in  upon  me  so  gently,  so  lovingly,  so  unmistakably,  a  way  of 
escape,  and  what  was  it  after  all  ?  The  old,  old  story  over  ag^ain, 
told  in  the  simplest  way,  **  There  is  no  name  under  heaven  whereby 
ye  can  be  saved  except  that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  No 
words  were  spoken  to  me;  my  soul  seemed  to  see  my  Saviour  in  the 
spirit,  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  nearly  nine  years  now,  there  has 
never  been  in  my  life  one  doubt  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  and  God 
the  Father  both  worked  upon  me  that  afternoon  in  July,  both  differ- 
ently and  both  in  the  most  perfect  love  conceivable,  and  I  rejoiced 
there  and  then  in  a  conversion  so  astounding  that  the  whole  vil- 
lage heard  of  it  in  less  than  twenty- four  hours. 

After  passing  through  the  scene  with  God  in  my  bedroom.  I  went 
to  the  rooms  downstairs  to  relate  what  I  had  experienced  to  any- 
one who  would  listen.  Ail  saw  I  was  a  wonderfully  changed  man, 
very  subdued  and  quiet,  but  out  of  a  family  of  six  grown-up  sis- 
ter8,a  brother,  a  father,  and  a  mother, — only  one,  a  widowed  sister, 
two  years  older  than  myself,  really  understood  what  had  taken 
place,  and  she  was  rejoiced  beyond  measure,  and  said  that  I  had 
received  a  glorious  conversion,  and  that  she  always  knew  that  I 
would  be  saved  at  last,  although  it  looked  so  bad  against  me.  But 
a  time  of  trouble  was  vet  to  come.  The  day  after  my  conversion  I 
went  into  the  hay  field  to  lend  a  hand  with  the  harvest,  and  not 
having  made  any  promise  to  God  to  abstain  from  drink  in  modera- 
tion only,  I  took  too  much  and  came  home  drunk.  My  poor  sister  was 
heart-broken;  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  and  got  to  my  bedroom 
at  once,where  she  followed  me,  weeping  copiously.  She  said  I  had 
been  converted  and  fallen  away  instantly.  But  although  I  was 
quite  full  of  drink  (not  muddled,  however),  I  knew  that  God's  work 
begun  in  me  was  not  going  to  be  wasted.  It  was  no  good  to  pray 
in  that  state,-— I  had  not  praved  for  twenty  years.— and.  wishing  my 
sister  good  night,  I  said  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  ^*  Ton  don't 
know  all  that  has  occurred  to  me;  it  is  all  right,  and  although  I  am 
drunk  now,  I  love  my  Saviour  with  a  love  I  cannot  express  to 
you."  And  so  she  left  me  for  the  night,  somewhat  more  reconciled. 
Next  morning  I  was  vei^  low  indeed;  still  I  felt  that  God  was  not 
going  to  lift  me  up  like  that  and  then  let  me  fall  into  lower  depths 
at  once.  About  mid- day  I  made  on  my  knees  the  first  prayer  before 
God  for  twenty  years.  I  did  not  ask  to  be  forgiven;  I  felt  that  was 
no  good,  for  I  would  be  sure  to  fall  again.  Well,  what  did  I  dot  I 
committed  myself  to  Him  in  the  profoundest  belief  that  mv  indi- 
viduality was  going  to  be  destroyed,  that  He  would  take  all  from 
me,  and  I  was  willing.  In  such  a  surrender  lies  the  secret  of  a 
holy  life.  From  that  hour  drink  has  had  no  terrors  for  me ;  I  never 
touch  it,  never  want  it.    The  same  thing  occurred  with  my  pipe: 
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after  being  a  regular  Bmoker  from  my  twelfth  year  the  desire  for  it 
went  at  once,  and  has  never  returned.  So  with  every  known  sin, 
the  deliverance  in  each  case  being  permanent  and  complete.  I 
have  had  no  temptations  since  converaion.  Qod  seemingly  having 
shut  out  Satan  from  that  course  with  me,  out  he  gets  a  free  hand  in 
another  way,  but  never  on  dns  of  the  flesh,  ^nce  I  gave  up  to 
God  all  ownership  in  my  own  life,  He  has  guided  me  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  has  opened  my  path  for  me  in  a  way  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  do  not  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  truly  surrendered  life. 

P.  S.— Written  at  one  sitting,  and  not  meant  for  publication  as  it 
stands. 

[The  writer  of  this  letter  is  now  married  and  has  four  chil- 
dren.] 

F,  [Age  twenty-one,  converted  at  sixteen.  Brought  up  in  a 
Cluristian  h6me.  Attended  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  school  from  the 
age  of  four  to  fourteen.] 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  thought  that  if  I  went  to  a  place  of  wor- 
shjhp  once  every  Sunday,  that  would  be  all  the  religion  I  required. 
^'Waslatpeace  with  myself?"  Far  from  it.  There  were  times 
when  I  felt  most  miserable.    I  felt  my  moral  nature  sinking  while 

I  was  trying  hard  to  flnd  something  higher.  I  endeavored  to  re- 
form, but  my  moral  surroundings  were  too  strong  for  me;  so  my 
efforts  were  all  unsuccessful. 

On  the  night  of  February  23d  something  tempted  me  to  go  to 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  of  my  childhood  days.  Kev.  A.  Wood  was 
preaching  from  Luke  z:  5-42.  The  words  came  home  to  me.  I 
felt  that  there  was  something  else  needed  in  my  life;  the  sermon 
had  made  me  feel  miserable.  In  this  state  I  remained  for  flfteen 
hours.  For  flve  months  previous  to  this  I  had  felt  that  I  would  like 
to  be  converted;  but  the  moral  forces  of  my  workshop  (which  was 
in  a  piano  forte  factory)  seemed  too  strong  for  me.  My  moral  dis- 
positiion  was  somewhat  crushed  by  the  sense  of  my  sins.  My  men- 
tal condition,  like  my  health,  was  good.  .On  February  24th  between 

II  and  12  A.  M.,  I  could  bear  the  weight  of  my  sins  no  longer. 
I  thought  if  ever  I  am  to  be  converted,  why  not  now?  So 
lockinffthedoor  of  my  workshop,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
in  the  language  of  h3rmn  327  in  "Sacred  Songs  and  Solos."  And  im- 
mediately a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  me, ''  Thy  sins  which  are  many, 
are  all  forgiven  thee."  At  this  moment  I  was  filled  with  wonder. 
Arising  from  my  knees  I  knew  that  I  was  converted.  I  was  affected 
most  by  my  sins  and  my  Saviour's  great  love,  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  shed  a  tear. 

Immediately   after  conversion   I  felt  somewhat  like   astran- 

f3r  in  a  strange  country;  everything  seemed  new  tome.  Yes, 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  I  was  bom  again.  My  whole  life  was 
altered.  And  I  saw  everything  under  a  mfferent  aspect  from  what 
I  had  done  before.  As  far  as  I  know,  everything  that  was  good  and 
true  became  permanent 

O.  [Age  forty,  converted  twenty  months  ago.  Superintendent  of 
amission.] 

Until  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  lived  in  a  Ohristian  home.  He 
took  his  flrstglass  of  whiskey  at  that  age,  and  gradually  became  a 
drunkard.  Three  years  ago,  after  the  ruin,  through  dissipation,  of 
his  business  establishment,  he  went  to  Oanada,  where  no  one  knew 
his  antecedents,  with  the  intention  of  beginning  life  anew.  But 
soon  he  fell  a  prey  to  his  old  enemy.  He  had  siened  enough  absti- 
nence pledges  to  *' cover  the  wall  of  a  room;"  ttiey  were  never 
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kept  more  than  a  month,  senerally  only  a  few  days,  and  sometimes 
but  a  few  hours,  in  spite  of  hard  struffgies  to  be  true  to  his  promise. 
In  Montreal  he  lost  a  very  good  posiuon  ($70  a  fortnight),  and  was 
thrown  into jprison  for  disorderly  conduct.  DisRustM  and  tired  of 
life,  he  left  Canada  to  go  to  W.  Here  he  arrived  intoxicated.  He 
secured  a  position,  but  was  soon  dismissed  for  drunkenness,  and 
then  founa  himself  once  more  without  money,  without  friena  and 
without  home.  Gladly  would  he  have  welcomed  death.  As  he  was 
in  this  wretched  situation,a  lady  showed  him  sympathy  and  invited 
him  to  a  mission.  Her  kindness  made  him  look  within.  For  years 
no  one  had  ever  cared  about  him;  this  unwonted  kindly  interest 
went  to  his  heart.  At  the  meeting  a  pressing  invitation  was  taven 
to  all  persons  present  to  give  themselves  to  tne  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist 
with  the  assurance  that  He  would  save  them.  A  bed  was  given 
him  in  the  mission  house.  While  his  room-mate  lay  drunk,  he  sat 
up,  or  paced  the  room  all  night  long  in  a  sullen,  despairing  mood. 
Some  one  had  lent  him  a  Bible:  he  tried  to  read  it,  but  his  Sioughts 
were  too  disturbing.  That  which  he  had  heard  in  the  meeting  nad 
brought  to  his  mind  recoUections  of  vouth.  the  thought  of  the 
youns  wife  he  had  left  in  England,  of  his  family,  etc.  He  realized 
that  there  was  no  hope,  that  if  he  died  then  he  would  go  to  hell.  He 
prayed  asking  God  to  take  him  as  he  was:  saving  that  if  He  was 
willing  to  save  him,  he  would  let  Him.  **  I  said,  here  I  am."  At 
about  6  A.  M.  he  felt  that  God  had  pardoned  nim.  The  anguish 
of  the  night  had  passed,  and  he  founa  himself  calm  and  peaceful. 
That  very  morning  he  told  a  companion  that  he  was  converted, 
that  he  had  given  nis  heart  to  God.  Terrible  were  the  temptations 
that  day  as  he  passed  before  the  saloon  doors;  but  he  was  kept. 
They  recurred  day  after  day  for  more  than  a  week.  The  lady's 
continued  sympathy  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

Three  months  after  his  conversion  he  bpened  a  mission,  which 
progressed  rapidly,  and  is  now  doing  very  good  work  among 
drunkards  and  other  outcasts. 

(Written  from  detailed  notes  taken  while  he  was  relating  his  con- 
version to  me.) 

H.    [Age  thirty- five,  converted  five  years  ago.   Hotel  waiter.  Pub- 
lic school  education.  ] 

Until  the  age  of  fifteen  he  lived  among  religious  people.  Subse- 
quently he  left  home,  fell  into  bad  company  and  became  a  drunkard. 
He  abandons  his  wife,  sleeps  in  the  open  air  and  becomes  a  tramp. 
In  that  condition  he  feels  very  unhappy  and  lonelv.  He  is  without 
friends.  He  has  remorse  at  the  thought  of  his  mother,  who 
grieves  for  him. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1889,  while  he  was  seated  in  Oentral 
Park,  N.  Y.,  a  young  man  entered  into  conversation  with  him^  and 
invited  him  to  go  in  his  company  to  a  religious  meeting.  The  kind- 
ness of  the  stranger  moved  him  deeply;  he  did  not  understand  whv 
a  well-dressed  stfanger  should  care  for  him  and  be  willing  to  walk 
with  a  raggedly  clad  feUow  like  himself.  At  the  meeting  he  heard 
the  testimonies  of  those  who  had  also  been  wretched  castaways, 
and  who  were  now  happy  disciples  of  Ohrist.  But  the  beautiful 
things  he  heard  could  hardly  be  for  him;  he  was  surely  lost.  After 
the  meeting  the  stranger  knelt  with  him,  and  they  prayed  together 
and  wept  l&e  children.  He  promised  God  that  he  would  serve 
Him;  and  gave  himself  to  Him  body  and  soul.  Peace  came  to  his 
soul  as  he  waar  praying  in  that  spirit,  and  he  felt  himself  pardoned 
of  all  his  sins.  He  declared  then  publicly  that  from  that  moment 
he  would  beg^n  a  new  life.    He  felt  God  in  his  heart;  he  knew  that 
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he  was  regenerated,  and  although  he  did  not  know  where  to  find 
shelterfor  the  night,  he  felt  assured  that  God  would  always  help 
him.  He  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her  of  his  conversion.  The  new 
light  on  his  face  convinced  her  that  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  him,  and  they  began  life  anew  together. 

(Communicated  by  a  friend  who  obtained  this  story  from  the 
person  himself.) 

J.    [Age  fifty-four,  converted  at  forty-five.] 

My  Christian  mother  died  when  I  was  seven.    Mv  father  was  a 
drinking  man,  and  nominally  a  Methodist.    Up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
I  had  but  very  little  religious  or  any  other  kind  of  education.    It 
was  a  life  of  neglect  ana  often  hunger  and  misery.    At  the  aee  of 
twelve  I  was  adopted  by  my  godfather,     ....     and  had  the 

blessing  of  a  Christian  home.    1  became  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
school  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  N.  Y.    .....    In  course  of  time 

I  was  confirmed  and  became  a  member  of  the  church.  I  was  active 
in  all  the  externals  of  church  life  and  work,  became  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  etc.  From  185S 
to  1860 1  was  clerk  in  my  uncle's  office.  He  was  a  magistrate  and 
had  a  legal  practice. 

I  got  into  society  at  nineteen  and  was  fascinated  with  dancing, 
parties,  billiards,  etc.  I  commenced  smoking  at  nineteen,  and 
drinldng  at  twenty-one;  then  foUowed  theatre,  gambling,  licen- 
tiousness and  deeper  forms  of  sin.  I  was  leading  a  dual  life,  de- 
ceiving my  uncle  and  aunt,  maintaining  an  outside  semblance  of 
morality,  attending  church,  etc.,  but  living  a  lie  before  Gk>d.  For 
I  had  no  religion.  I  had  been  a  respectable  and  moral  church  mem- 
ber, but  there  had   been   no  new   birth I  plunged 

deeper  into  drink  and  dissipation  of  all  forms,  until  the  risk  of  ms- 
covery  by  my  friends  in  my  home  became  so  imminent  and  I  was 
so  utterlv  reckless  that  I  ran  away  from  home  in  1863  to  enter  the 
army.  I  served  to  the  end  of  the  war  and  came  out  of  it  hardened, 
callous  and  indifferent.  Drink,  profanity,  cards  and  sinful  amuse- 
ments of  the  viler  kind  occupied  my  life  until  1869.  There  was  no 
peace.  There  was  a  reckless  defiance  of  any  religious  suggestion,  a 
willful  pleasure  in  sinful  enjoyments,  resistence  to  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  a  mental  and  physical  effort  to  shut  God  out  of  my  life.  In 
1869  I  tried  to  reform  and  joined  the  "  Church  of  the  Stranger." 
For  about  three  years  I  maintained  a  fairly  moral  condition  by  con- 
stant struggles  and  self-efforts.  I  was  regular  in  the  perfunctory 
duties  of  church  membership,  and  active  in  various  forms  of  be- 
nevolent work  in  that  church  and  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  Sunday 
school  teacher,  etc.  There  was  not  then,  and  I  knew  it,  any  real 
inner  life,  no  spiritual  joy,  no  love  to  the  Master:  it  was  a  painful 
forcing  to  religious  duty,  and  not  a  spontaneous  following  of  the 
divine  Voice  and  impulse.  The  end  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  house 
had  been  swept  and  garnished  and  made  ready  for  the  seventy 
devils  that  took  possession. 

From  1872  until  1886,  with  some  intermission,  I  continued  the  life 
of  slavery  to  drink  and  all  the  grosser  sins  that  go  with  it.  For  a 
short  period  before  and  after  my  marriage  in  1878, 1  reformed  from 
drinkmg,  but  there  was  no  religious  experience  attending  it.  I  did 
try  at  intervals  to  stop  drink  by  self -resolutions,  promises,  pledges, 

only  to  f idl  back  weaker  and  deeper  down  than  before 

I  at  last  abandoned  all  efforts  and  let  the  tide  rush  as  it  would,  in- 
different to  everything  human  or  divine,  and  often  tempted  to 
suicide.  How  I  bless  Qod  for  saving  met  Oh,  what  love,  what 
wondrous  love  that  saved  such  a  sinner  as  I  was! 
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When  I  got  utterly  hopeless,  helpless,  in  the  darkest'  despair, 

when  I  feR  the  slavery  of  sin, its  physical  and 

spiritoal  conseqaences,  when  I  knew  and  realized  that  I  was  utterly 
and  forever  lost,  so  that  I  dared  not  even  pray,  and  yet  there  was 
just  the  shadow  of  a  wish,  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  be 
free,  then  God  raised  up  a  human  instrument.  My  employer  ^ut 
me  in  the  ''Ohristian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men."  I  went  there  will- 
ingly, gladly;  I  would  have  gone  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the 
hell  tnat  was  eating  away  my  body  and  soul.  I  had  not  had  any 
special  thought  of  seeking  help  by  the  gospel  until  I  went  there.  I 
first  realized  something  of  hope  when  I  was  told  that  the  grace  of 
God  alone  could  save  me.  I  had  of  course  a  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  plan  of  salvation,  but  my  heart  was  dead  to  any  special  de- 
sire for  righteousness  for  Ohrist's  sake.  I  wanted  to  escape  from 
the  evil  effects  of  my  sins  in  my  physical  life,  but  I  do  not  specially 
recollect  anv  desire  to  seek  dehverance  from  aU  my  sinful  nature. 
Conversion  nad  no  special  meaning  to  me.  I  entered  the  home, 
hoping  that  I  would  escape  from  <mnk.  recover  good  health  and 
ge{  back  to  my  family.  I  spent  two  weeks  in  the  home,  from  the  24th 
of  May  to  the  7th  of  June,  under  the  quieting  influences  of  religious 

meeting^  and  bodily  and  mental  rest I  did  not  make 

any  special  effort  towards  conversion;  I  could  not  understand  just 
what  faith  meant.  Yet  I  enjoved  the  prayer  meetings,  read  the 
Bible,  sung  the  hymns,  prayed  morning  and  night;  but  there  was 
no  special  sense  of  relief,  or  joy  or  peace.  Conscience  was  blunt 
in  a  great  measure.  In  the  hour  spent  with  Manager  C.  A.  Bunt- 
ing, m  his  study,  with  the  Bible  before  him,  in  the  afternoon  of 
June  7th,  1886, 1  realized  that  I  needed  a  power  from  outside  of 
myself,  a  power  that  could  save.  He  offered  me  Christ's,  and  read 
John  iu:  16,  '^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  etc.,"  and  other 
passages.  He  prayed,  and  I  also.  Bv  every  conscious  effort  of  my 
mind  and  will,  I  surrendered  myself  to  the  power  of  Jesus,  taking 
Him  as  my  Saviour,  trusting  Hfs  word,  and  committing  myself  as 
fully  as  it  was  possible  by  my  volition,  to  Him.  I  fulhr  realized  that 
I  had  no  other  source  of  hope  for  salvation  except  Him.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  thought  was  more  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the 
appetite  for  drink  than  from  the  whole  sinful  man.  I  know  that 
mv  heart  was  at  rest,  and  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  safety  and  relief 
when  I  voluntarily  made  what  I  called  **  a  full  plunge,*'  and  com- 

Sletelv  surrendered  to  God's  Grace.  I  thiuK,  however,  that  I 
bought  more  about  myself  and  my  deliverance  than  about  God  or 
His  love.  There  was  no  convulsion  of  feeling,  no  tears,  no  bitter 
agony.  It  was  a  simple  quiet  act  of  surrender,  followed  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  rest  ana  peace,  and  a  willingness  to  do  and  to  be  just 
what  God  would  have  me.  Mr.  Bunting  questioned  me  as  to  my 
belief,  and  my  answer  was  that  I  trusted  all  God's  Word  said.  He 
claimed  salvation  for  me  and  told  me  that  I  had  received  it.  I  sim- 
ply believed  it.  The  thing  I  do  know  is,  that  so  far  as  the  appetite 
for  liquor,  tobacco  and  other  forms  of  vicious  indulgence  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  taken  completely  away,  and  has  never  returned  to 
this  moment,  not  even  a  suggestion  or  longing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree.   *'  Old  things  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new." 

There  was  a  gladness  at  the  sense  of  release  from  bondage,  and  a 
knowledge  of  a  forgiveness  of  sin  and  of  salvation.  The  condition 
of  mind,  thought,  body  and  soul  may  be  described  in  one  word- 
peace I  know  also  that  there  came  into  my  heart  an 

intense  desire  for  righteousness.  I  gradually  became  conscious  of 
^e  inward  Voice,  warning,  teaching,  guiding,  making  conscience 
qnidk  and  tender. 
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One  of  the  first  experiences  I  had  was  within  a  year  of  mj  ac- 
ceptance of  Jesus  as  my  Savionr.  At  a  meetine  l  offered  myself 
voluntarily  for  service  to  Qod.  Quicker  than  thought  the  spirit 
admonished  me  that  I  had  wronged  a  man,  and  I  must  confess  and 
right  that  wrong.  I  had  an  awful  struggle  with  myself  for  a  year. 
Every  time  I  praved,  this  thing  would  come  up.  I  debated  with 
myself  and  with  the  Lord  and  tried  to  convince  myself  that  I  need 
not  do  this.  I  saw  no  way  oat  of  it,  nor  how  to  make  right  the  wrong, 
as  I  was  strapped  with  debts,  and  prospects  were  very  gloomy. 
.  .  .  .  Qod  at  last  gave  me  the  grace  and  couraee  to  overcome 
my  pride  and  write  to  this  man,  one  who  had  great^  helped  me  in 
former  years.  I  found  a  deeper  peace  and  a  greater  gladness  than 
I  ever  had  before.  It  confirmed  my  faith  in  the  reality  of  Gk>d's 
Word,  Ohrist's  work  and  my  own  conversion. 

Moreover  the  Lord  has  abundantly  fulfilled  His  promises  in  giv-  . 
ing  me  wondrous  prosperity  and  success,  and  enabling  me  to  re- 
store what  I  had  wronsed. 

I  have  learned  to  look  to  Jesus  as  my  righteousness  and  sancti- 
fication.  Ho  delivers  me  from  self- effort,  struggle,  unrest  and 
self-condemnation;  it  is  simply  a  life  of  growth  by  constant 
trust. 

K.    ( Age  seventy  -three,  converted  at  sixty-  four .  ] 

I  attended  Sunday  school  irregularly.    My  heart  went  out  to  the 

Pleasures  of  this  world,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  The  deeper 
drank  of  the  sinful  pleasures  the  more  I  loved  them.  I  com- 
menced drinking  and  smoking  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later, 
when  my  appetite  got  such  a  strong  hold  upon  me.  I  endeavored  to 
reform  in  my  own  strength,  but  I  always  founa  it  a  miserable 
failure,  and  then,  how  I  would  regret  that  I  had  fallen  into  those 
sinful  habits.  Then  I  would  sink  back  into  despair,  deeper  and 
deeper.    I  often  wished  I  had  never  been  bom. 

I  got  under  conviction  the  first  time  I  saw  the  Salvation  Army 
on  a  march.  I  was  playing  pool.  I  went  to  the  door  with  the  rest 
of  the  men  to  see  the  Salvation  Army.  God  sent  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction to  my  soul,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  it  as  God  sees  it;  O, 
how  vile  and  black  my  heart  looked !  I  thought  that  I  would  give  the 
whole  world  to  become  as  good  as  those  Salvation  Army  people.  I 
began  attending  their  meetings  in  the  opera  house.  The  oftener  I 
went  the  more  miserable  I  became;  but  I  could  not  stay  away — 
there  seemed  to  be  some  unseen  power  that  forced  me  to  go,  and  so 
I  went  until  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  night  I  went  to  the 
altar  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  last  chance  for  me.  I  went  to 
the  altar  to  give  my  heart  to  God,  not  a  part,  but  every  idol,  my 
time,  my  talents  and  all.  I  made  a  full  surrender  of  everything, 
and  Qod  for  Christ's  sake' set  my  captive  soul  free.  Hie  chains  of 
hell  were  snapped,  and  I  was  a  free  man  in  Ohrist  Jesus.  My  pen 
fails  me;to  describe  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  soul  as  I  received  the 
witness  of  the  pardon  of  my  sins.  The  world  and  all  its  charms, 
which  I  loved  so  dearly  a  few  moments  before,  had  vanished,  «na 
nothing  but  perfect  love  filled  my  soul  to  overflowing.  I  looked  at 
myself  in  astonishment  and  wonder;  my  heart  a  little  while  before 
I  Rave  it  to  God  was  full  of  wicked  thoughts.— murder,*  hatred,  de- 
ceitfulness  and  pride.— and  now  aU  these  things  were  cast  out  and 
nothing  but  protouna  love  had  taken  their  pli^e;how  can  a  child  of 
God  describe  these  feelings!  I  can  tiruly  say  "  the  love  of  God 
passes  all  understanding.''    Praise  God!  it^^ 

At  the  time  of  my  conversion  my  health  was  not  first  class.  I 
had  lived  in  dissipation  for  over  forty  years. 
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L.    [Age  fifty-four,  converted  at  forty-four.    Superintendent  of  a 
Rescue  MiBdon.] 

My  parents  were  not  professing  Ohristians.  I  went  to  Sunday 
school  only  as  I  took  the  notion,  and  that  was  verv  little. 

When  I  was  nearly  eighteen  years  of  aee  I  went  into  the  army. 
There  learned  not  only  to  drink,  but  all  tne  mean  and  sinful  things 
that  follow  in  its  train.  When  I  came  out  of  the  service  I  followed 
the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  later  that  of  a  bar- tender.  My  life  was  one 
continual  round  of  dissipation.  I  had  no  desire  for  anything  good, 
only,  at  times,  there  would  come  a  longins  in  my  heart  for  some- 
thing better.  But  it  was  soon  over,  and  I  would  if  possible  go 
deeper  into  sin.  This  continued  for  about  twentv-six  years,  or 
until  I  was  forty- four  years  of  age,  when  one  day  a  lady  came  into 
the  place  where  I  was  selling  liquor  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
distributing  tracts.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her  and  be- 
came interested  to  such  an  extent  that  I  called  on  her.  The  result 
was  that  I  became  sick  of  the  business  I  was  in,  and  gave  it  up. 
But  I  did  not  have  any  desire  to  become  a  Ohristlan  at  that  time. 
I  still  continued  in  sin  until  I  felt  that  I  would  die  if  I  kept  on  in  the 
same  way.  I  did  not  realize  that  I  was  a  sinner,  onlv  that  I  was  a 
drunkard.  And  I  think  my  prayer  was,  "  Oh  Lord,  take  away  this 
appetite,  I  cannot  do  it  myself.''  It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I 
had  had  a  good  nieht's  sleep; but  that  night  I  slept  well  without  any 
stimulant.  And  I  praise  the  dear  Father  that  I  have  had  no  desire 
to  use  them  since.  Ten  days  later  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  Qod  as 
far  as  I  knew.  But  with  me  it  has  been  a  growth  in  grace.  I  was 
very  ignorant,  knew  nothing  of  Qod's  Word,  but  He  has  led  me  on, 
and  to-day  I  have  an  assurance  in  my  heart  that  I  am  saved  by  the 
blood  and  kept  by  the  dear  Saviour. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  explicit,  but  one 
thine  I  want  to  say:  I  believe  that  God  took  away  the  appetite  for 
drink  that  nieht  when  I  asked  Him;  but  I  also  believe  that  I  was 
not  converted  until  some  days  after.  I  never  have  had  that  ecstasy 
which  some  profess,  but  I  have  always  had  an  assurance  that  I  was 
saved  ^nce  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  Him. 

M.    [Age  thirty- three,  converted  at  twenty- seven.    A  professional 
base  Ball  player.] 

Parents  were  not  Christians.  I  received  very  little  Ohristian 
education.  I  was  an  only  child  of  parents  in  nice  circumstances 
and  received  a  very  good  education.  I  was  petted  by  my 
parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  a  religious  wave  swept  over 
the  land.  I  rose  for  prayer  at  a  meeting  and  soon  began  to 
lead  a  different  life,  but  did  not  continue  over  one  year. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  left  my  home  and  soon  began  to  orink 
hard.  Some  years  after,  I  married,  but  continued  u>  drink  and 
blaspheme,  and  go  to  houses  of  ill- fame  as  before.  I  sought  for 
peace  and  satisfaction  in  almost  every  kind  of  worldly  pleasure,  but 
could  not  find  it.  I  traveled  as  a  professional  base  oall  player, 
made  a  great  deal  of  money,  spent  it,  and  deprived  my  wue  ana 
two  boys  God  had  given  me.  Soon  after  my  marriage  I  became  an 
infidel;  many  of  my  relatives  are  such.  As  I  saw  myself  drifting 
down,  and  friends  who  at  one  time  would  have  gladly  recog- 
nized and  courted  my  company  shunned  me,  I  someomes  was  lu- 
most  at  the  point  of  asking  Gem  to  forgave  me  and  make  me  a  bet- 
ter man.  I  often  tried  to  reform  in  my  own  strength;  but  at  each 
attempt  I  found  I  had  less  and  less  strength.  I  signed  pledges, 
made  promises,  and  broke  them  as  fast  as  I  made  them,  until  my 
health  was  impaired,  my  intellect  affected.    I  became  a  wreck, 
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■epamted  from  wife  and  children.  Poverty  stared  nie  in  the  face 
olmoBt  alwavs;  Bometimea  I  would  aell  a  chair  or  a  bit  of  jewelry  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  For  some  time  I  was  in  the  drink 
bnsmeM  with  my  father.  On  an  average  I  drank  forty  drinks  of 
whiskey  a  day.  and  I  cannot  tell  how  maoh  beer,  but  it  would  not 
mftke  me  drank.  I  left  that  boBinesa  and  came  to  Paaeaic,  where 
my  wife  and  children  joined  me.  There  I  went  in  "  good  drinkiDE 
■ooie^" — bnginesa  and  sporting  meiv.  My  wife  by  this  time  had 
learned  to  take  a  glass,  and  my  little  children  loved  it.  I  sent  them 
daily  to  the  saloon  to  buy  it.  I  grew  more  and  more  morose  and 
gloomy  at  home;car8es  and  kicks  for  the  little  ones  were  a  d^ly  oc- 
onrrenoe.  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  first  week  of  October, 
1888, 1  drank  very  bard  and  was  veiy  oroas  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dreUjbnt  on  the  Sunday  evening  as  I  came  home,  I  felt  rather  sorry 
I  haa  been  BO  bad,  ana.told  my  wife:  "If  you  would  like  to  go 
home  to  Trenton  onia  visit,  you  can  go."  She  went  on  the  following 
Honday  morning.  I  slept  at  home.  I  had  drunk  nothing  that 
morning.  At  night  I  thoaght  I  would  not  go  out,  and  so  remained 
in  my  house  without  drinUng.  Neither  did  I  drink  on  Tuesday  nor 
Wednesday,  I  spent  the  evening  at  home.  My  mind  was  qniet, 
and  mv  health  at  the  time  very  fair,  having  been  without  drink  for 
three  days  and  nights.  Wednesday  I  went  to  bed  early;  I  felt 
rather  lonely  on  account  of  the  absence  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  hoase  was  very  quiet.  I  hod  not  been  in  bed  twenty 
minates  before  I  became  perfectly  conscious  of  God  on  my  right 
hand;  and  all  atonce  I  felt  the  bed  dropping,  or  it  seemed  so  to 
me:  it  was  just  the  sensation  a  person  espenences  on  going  down 
■taufl.  It  seemed  as  If  each  step  took  me  farther  and  farther  away 
from  Ood,  and  nearer  to  hell.  God  spoke  to  me.  (Yon  must  re- 
member toat  I  was  at  this  time  in  open  infidelity:  I  had  not  been 
In  ohorch  for  ten  years,  and.  for  years,  I  had  not  had  any  Bible  in 
the  house.  I  could  not  quote  a  verse  of  the  Bible,  except,  perhaps, 
"  Jesus  wept." )  This  night  Ood  spoke  so  distinctly  that  it  seemed 
I  heard  His  voice.  He  said  to  me,  "  Thns  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further.  Yon  have  despised  Me  and  My  Son.  You  have  gone  into 
tbe  ways  of  sin  and  death.  Now  you  are  guilty  and  condemned." 
And  as  I  lay  on  my  back  on  tbe  bed,  It  seemed  as  if  every  sin  I  had 
oommltted  came  before  me.  Ood  spoke  f^aln  as  at  first  and  added: 
"  If  you  will  turn  to  Me  now,  I  will  forgive  you."  I  had  not  prayed 
since  I  was  a  boy,  excepttosay  sometImes,''Ood  help  me."  I  did 
not  know  what  conversion  meant,  and  never  Intended  or  expected 
to  be  a  Christian.  Ood  said,"  Qet  out  of  your  bed,  kneel  down  and 
praytoMe";  but  Jnst  at  that  moment  it  eeemed  as  if  the  devil  was 

S resent;  I  felt  I  could  touch  him.  He  said,  "  Don't  you  do  It,  yon 
on't  believe  in  God  or  His  Son.  Religion  is  only  nt  for  a  lot  of 
weak-minded  women  and  children,  but  not  for  a  man  like  you;  be- 
^des  think  of  what  every  one  will  say."  Bat  Ood  spoke  ag^n  and 
■aid,  "Nowis  the  time ;  if  yon  will  come  to  Me,  I  mil  foi^ve  and 
save  you  from  going  to  heu."  All  the  time  the  hed  seemed  to  be 
on  Its  way  down  to  the  pit.  Itboagbt,  "Well,  now  it  is  just  below;" 
I  seemed  almost  to  hear  the  devils  shrieking;  the  very  breath  of  the 
pit  seemed  to  be  around  me,  but  my  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  Ood 
■■Id,  "Get  out  of  bed  kneel  down  and  pray."  I  did  not  know  how 
to  pray,  but  wanted  to.  And  the  de^  spoke  so  clearly  that  it 
seemed  I  could  hear  him  a  long  way  off:  "  well,  If  vou  want  to  do 
right,  go  ahead,  that  is  all  right,  but  do  it  in  a  manly  way;  give  up 

*^-*-' ■* aring,  but  don't  ask  God  to  help  and  save  you; 

e  wfll  not  help  you."    O,  what  a  Uar  be  1st    Bat 
■tether  seemed  to  continue  to  w^t  at  my  bedside; 
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and,  I  don't  know  at  what  time  of  night,  I  finally  got  ont  of  bed  and 
fell  on  my  knees,  feeling  that  Gk>d  was  ang]^  with  me.  I  just  said. 
**  O  Qod,  won't  yon  have  mercy  on  me?"  Then  I  got  np  and  went 
to  bed.  and  fell  asleep.  When  I  woke  np  the  next  morning  I  had 
forgotten  all  that  had  happened  daring  the  night.  As  I  was  oross- 
ine  the  street  to  go  and  get  my  breakfast,  a  voice  said  to  me, 
<<  Don't  yon  remember  what  happened  last  night  ?  Yoa  had  better 
ask  Me  to  help  y^n  ont  to-day."  So  I  said,  ''Lord,  please  keep  me 
from  drinking  and  swearing  to-day,  will  Yon  ?"  ana  I  went  to  my 
work. 

As  I  got  out  of  bed  the  night  before  and  knelt  down,  a  vision  came 
to  me:  a  number  of  stairs  looking  somewhat  like  a  pyramid,  and  be- 
tween each  stair  there  was  a  passage  of  Scripture,  such  as /'AU  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Ood  "— *'  Him  that  cometh  to 
Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  and  many  otbers,until  it  seemed  as  if 
the  stairs, with  Bible  promises,  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,and  at 
the  top  I  saw  the  blessed  place,  and  Qod  Himself  sitting  there.  O, 
how  miserable  I  felt.  This  vision  continued  with  me  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  night;  during  that  time,  day  and  night,  I  saw  mv- 
self  a  poor,  wretched,  hell-deserving  sinner;  for  I  had  defied  the 
loving  Ood  to  His  face.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sin  I  had  ever  com- 
mitted was  constantly  before  me.  That  Monday  night,  as  I  was  on 
my  knees,  all  alone  in  the  house,  there  seemed  to  fiash  instantly  a 
light  surpassing  the  light  of  the  brightest  sun.  I  was  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  Him  whom  I  had  insulted,  rejected  and  crucified. 
My  whole  being  seemed  to  melt,  and  I  heard  Him  speak  words  that 
at  that  time  I  md  not  know  were  in  the  Bible.  He  said,'*  Son,thysin8 
which  are  many  are  all  forgiven  thee."  It  seemed  as  if  I  saw  Him; 
I  felt  the  joys  of  the  ransomed  in  the  beautiful  Oity  of  Qod.  It 
seemed  as  if  Jesus  Himself  had  come  into  my  body  and  took  full 
possession  of  me.  I  did  not  know,  though,  that  I  was  saved,  as  we 
call  it  now;  but  I  knew  God  had  had  mercy  on  me.  I  felt,  and 
knew,  I  was  a  different  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  birds  sang  sweeter, 
the  sky  looked  bluer.  Everything  about  me  praised  God,  and  a 
sweet  sense  of  His  presence  was  with  me.  I  had  such  a  horror  of 
the  old  life  that  it  seemed  I  must  obey  God  in  everything.  .  .  . 
I  have  never  gone  back  to  old  ways  and  habits;  I  have  been  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  alone.    To  Him  be  aU  the  glory. 

[  He  Degan  then  to  warn  his  associates,  and  to  speak  to  them  of 
the  love  of  Jesus.] 

Some  ten  or  twelve  months  after,  my  wife,  a  Roman  Oatholic,was 
converted,  and  our  home  changed  from  hell  to  heaven. 

In  our  work  here  we  have  some  cases  of  drunkards  converted 
without  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  directly  awakened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

0.    [Age  forty- four, converted  in  1883.    A  businessman:] 

Bom  of  Ohiistian  parents  belonging  to  the  Lutheran  church.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  passed  through  a  *^  religious  experience." 
At  about  eighteen  became  a  commercial  traveler  and  fell  away 
from  his  former  good  conduct.  He  began  to  drink,  and  from  time 
to  time  would  get  drunk.  Many  times  ne  made  pledges  to  abstain 
from  alcoholic  heverages,  but  broke  them  after  a  few  days  or.  at 
most,  two  weeks  of  abstinence.  For  fourteen  years  he  went  on  ihat 
way,  though  never  falling  to  the  rank  of  the  habitual  drunkard. 
He  was  not  happy;  his  conscience  reproached  him  with  the  slavery 
under  which  he  had  sunk.  Often  he  formed  resolutions  to  over- 
come this  humiliating  and  degrading  habit,  and  every  time  passion 
had  the  best  of  his  determination. 
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One  Sunday,  in  LouiBville,  having  oompanv,  he  remained  until 
1  A.  H.,  drinMng  and  singinR.  When  left  alone  he  lay  on  his  bed 
full  of  shame  at  the  thought  that  he  had  once  more  degraded  him- 
self. During  the  evening  they  had  sung  some  hymns;  now  they 
came  back  with  a  crowd  of  memories  of  home.  He  was  deeply 
stirred  and  promised  Qod  that  he  would  never  touch  another  glaas 
of  liquor.  What  distinspiished  this  crisis  from  the  former  was  the 
profound  conviction  of  his  powerlessness.  Until  i^en  he  had  never 
lost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  overcome  his  passion;  this  time  he 
felt  that  he  *'  could  not  break  it  off/'  He  had  no  thought  of  Christ, 
or  of  any  Christian  doctrine.  He  felt  utterly  defeated  and  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  Qod  for  deliverance,  ready  to  do  whatever 
He  should  command. 

On  Monday  he  had  no  desire  to  drink,  and  since  that  night  no 
liquor  has  ever  entered  his  mouth.  Since  that  day  he  has  not  had 
to  surmount  strong  temi>tations. 

The  foUowing  year  he  joined  a  temperance  association,  and  later 
became  president  of  a  large  ^*  reform  club.'' 

[Written  from  detailed  notes  taken  while  the  person  was  giving 
me  an  accoimt  of  his  conversion.  I  have  ^kept  his  own  expres- 
sions as  far  as  possible.] 

P.    [  Converted  at  seventeen.    A  New  York  merchant.] 

He  was  from  his  youth  surrounded  by  Christian^  influences  and 
maintained  a  pure  ufe. 

<*  When  I  was  seventeen  [in  1886]  the  evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody, 
was  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  Brooklyn.  A  friend  of  mine, 
member  of  the  Y.  M.C.  A., told  me  of  the  work  he  was  doing  in  con- 
nection with  these  meetings  [visiting,  distributing  cards,  and  the 
like].  I  became  interested  and  wantea  to  go  and  see.  During  the 
week  preceding  the  meeting  in  which  I  was  converted,  I  had 
premonition  that  a  great  change  was  comine.  I  had  a  very  clear 
and  vivid  idea  of  sin.  Many  times  I  tossea  in  bed  and  kept  awake, 
afraid  of  the  judgment.  I  knew  I  would  be  lost.  The  strongest  in- 
fluence that  drove  me  to  g^ve  myself  to  God  was  the  thought  of  the 
judgment  itself ^  not  the  fear  of  punishment.  I  felt  that  I  had  no 
answer  ready;  my  mind  did  not  go  further.  For  about  a  year 
before  conversion  I  had  been  disturbed  in  mind  and  desired  to  be 
converted.  During  the  week  I  speak  of,  I  felt  hopeful,while  before 
I  thought  there  was  no  hope  of  my  beins  converted.  I  could  not 
accoimt  for  that  hope.  I  oegan  to  feel  more  at  peace.  I  think 
that  this  was  due  to  somebody  who,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  was  at 
the  time  praying  for  me.  At  the  meetinir  the  text  was,  *  Is  the 
young  man  Absalom  safe  ?'  It  seemed  to  fit  my  case.  It  became 
clear  to  me  during  the  meeting  that  all'  hope  was  gone;  the  thought 
uppermost  in  my  mind  then  was  that  I  could  never  get  salvation.' " 
[See  continuation,  pp.  334  and  335.] 

'^Since  that  day  I  never  let  a  night  pass  without  squaring  ac- 
counts with  the  Lord." 

[  Taken  down  as  near  as  possible  as  verbally  given  me  by  the 
person  himself.] 

Q.    [  S.  H.  Hadley,  superintendent  of  the  old  Jerry  McAuley  Water 
Street  Mission,  New  York.] 

^^ I  ffave  up  my  studies,  took  a  traveling  posi- 
tion, became  a  professional  gambler,  and  for  fifteen  years  rarely 
went  to  bed  sober."  He  finally  lost  his  position.  "  One  Tuesday 
evening,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1882, 1  sat  in  a  saloon  in  Harlem,  a 
homeless,  friendless,  dying  drunkard.   I  had  pawned  or  sold  every- 
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thins  that  would  bring  a  drink.  ...  I  had  not  eaten  for  days, 
and  for  fonr  niehte  preceding  I  had  suffered  with  delirium  tremens. 
As  I  sat  there  thinking,  I  seemed  to  feel  some  great  and  mighty 
presence.  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  was.  I  did  learn  afterwards 
that  it  was  Jesus,  the  sinner's  Friend.  I  walked  up  to  the  bar  and 
pounded  it  with  my  fist  until  I  made  the  glasses  rattle.  I  said  I 
would  never  take  another  drink  if  I  died  in  the  street.  .  .  .  Some- 
thing said, '  If  you  want  to  keep  that  promise  go  and  have  yourself 
locked  up.'  I  went  to  the  nearest  station  house  and  had  myself  locked 
up."  In  his  cell  he  felt  the  impulse  to  pray  and  prayed.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  went  to  the  home  of  his  orother,  and  in  the  evening 
attended  a  meeting  at  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission.  [  For  the  con- 
clusion see  pp.  331  and  332.] 


The  conversion  of  President  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Livingston  and  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Emerson  have  been  published 
by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Fbr  John  B.  Oough's  case,  see  his  ''Autobiograpy." 

For  Oolonel  James  Gardiner's  conversion,  see  nis  "Biography"  by 
P.  Doddridge,  D.  D. 

For  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hallock  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
A.  KeWeton,  D.  D.,  see  their  respective  Memoirs. 

For  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck  Tease  D.),  see  quarter  centennial 
sermon,  delivered  by  him  in  BrooUyn,  October  21st,  1883. 


OOLOB-SATURATION  AND  ITS  QUANTITATIVB 

LATIONS. 


Bt  a.  Kibsohmann. 


Without  considering  their  dependence  on  time  and  spiM^, 
oar  sensations  of  sight  are  variable  in  three  directions: 

I.  In  the  strength  of  the  sensation  as  light,  that  is,  in 
brightness  or  light-intensity. 

U.  In  the  quality  of  sensation,  that  is,  in  its  color  or  color- 
Zone. 

in.  In  the  strength  in  which  the  special  color-tone  is 
perceived  independently  of  its  light-intensity,  that  is,  in  ite 
color'ScUurdtion . 

The  first  two  of  these  variables  are  commonly  under- 
stood and  evident.  The  third  is  not  generally  recognised, 
and  the  necessity  of  its  introduction  is  disputed.  It  requires, 
therefore,  a  further  explanation. 

If  all  qualities  of  light  were  coordinate,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  introducing  a  third  vari&ble,  but  since  one  of 
the  qualities,  that  of  the  uncolored  (so-called  white)  light, 
plays  an  exceptional  r6le,  we  are  not  able  to  represent  all 
possible  light-sensations  by  a  two-dimensional  system  or  by 
an  expression  with  two  variables.  AU  those  qualities  com- 
monly  known  as  colors  or  color-tones  form  a  closed  manifold- 
ness,  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  transition  from  any  particu- 
lar color  to  any  other.  All  qualities  in  this  manifoldness  are 
coordinate,  and  every  one  can  be  r^arded  as  a  transition 
between  its  neighbors  ;  e.  ^.,  the  different  tones  of  green  form 
the  transition  bBtween  yellow  and  blue,  as  blue  is  the  transi- 
tion between  green  and  violet,  and  so  with  all  colors.  The 
tiansitions  are  integral  parts  of  the  whole  manifoldness,  and 
together  constitute  it. 

All  these  qualities  are  variable  in  intensity.  If  we  repre- 
sent the  manifoldness  of  color-tones  by  a  straight  or  curved 
line  of  any  form  and  length,  we  must  represent  the  system  of 
all  possible  degrees  of  intensity  of  these  various  light  quali- 
ties by  a  plane  or  curved  surface.  This  state  of  a&iirs  is  not 
changed  even  if  we  regard  uncolored  light  as  a  coordinate 
quality  and  give  it  and  its  degrees  of  intensity  a  place  with 
Uxe  others  on  that  surface.     But  it  will  be  easily  seea  that 
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thereby  the  transitions  between  onoolored  light  and  the 
various  colors  are  not  indnded ;  for  between  nncolored  light 
and  every  color- tone  there  are  transitional  qualities,  which 
are  neither  colorless  nor  one  of  the  color-tones  of  the  above 
mentioned  manifoldness.  In  order  to  give  all  transitions  of 
this  kind  a  place  on  the  two-dimensional  representation,  we 
shonld  have  to  interpose  nncolored  light  between  every  two 
neighboring  color-tones,  which  would  contradict  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  this  surface  was  constructed. 

Hence,  if  we  are  to  represent  by  a  space  construction  all 
possible  color-sensations,  including  these  transitions  between 
colorless  light  and  the  various  colors,  we  must  make  use  of 
the  third  dimension,  or,  in  other  words,  we  must  introduce 
the  third  variable.  This  third  variable  of  light-sensation, 
according  to  which  there  is  an  infinite  or  at  least  a  great 
number  of  transitions  between  any  color-tone  and  colorless 
light,  constitutes  what  we  call,  after  Wundt,'^  the  saturation  of 
light  sensation."  Three-dimensional  constructions  which  take 
into  account  this  third  variable  are  the  Color-pyramidy 
first  commended  by  Lambert;^  the  Double-pyramid  and  the 
Volor-sphere,  both  devised  by  Eunge;^  and  the  Color-cone  or 
Double-cone  described  by  Wundt.^ 

In  passing  we  may  be  aUowed  to  interpolate  some  remarks 
on  the  physical  theory  of  colors  and  a  suggestion  concerning 
a  correction  of  the  color-cone. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  color  which  forms  the  transition  be- 
tween red  and  violet,  purple,  is  not  a  simple  color,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  ends  of  the  spectrum.  On  the  contrary  we 
hold  that  purple  is  not  only  as  a  sensation  just  as  simple  as 
any  other  color-tone,  but  that  it  even  has  the  same  right  as 
other  colors  to  be  called  a  constituent  part  of  the  white 
light.  We  are  guided  in  these  assumptions  by  the  following 
reasons : 

In  a  ray  of  white  light  all  wave-lengths  are  in  the  same 
space ;  every  one  cooperates  at  every  point  of  the  ray  with 
every  other,  especially  with  those  which  are,  as  regards 
wave-length  and  vibration-number,  its  nearest  neighbors.  In 
a  linear  spectrum  the  wave-lengths  of  the  extremes  are  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  act  together.  The  ends  of  the  spectrum 
therefore  stand  under  changed  conditions.  It  is  true  this 
will  have  no  influence  if  the  color  is  really  a  function  of  the 

*  Beschreibung  einer  mit  Oalan'sohen  Wachse  gemalten  Far- 
b^npyramide,  &rlin,  1872. 

'Die  Farbenkngel  oder  Oonstruction  des  Verh&ltnisses  aller 
Mischuneen  der  Farben  za  einander,  Hamburg,  1810. 

'  Wundt,  Vorl.  iib.  Menschen-  and  Thierseele,  p.  114.  Phys.  Bbj- 
chologie,  4th  ed.,  I  Band,  p.  603. 
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wave-length,  which  nearly  everybody  to-day  takes  for 
granted,  but  which  nevertheless  is  wrong,  or  at  least  uncer- 
tain. It  is  claimed  that  light  of  one  certain  wave-length 
causes  the  impression  of  red,  another  wave-length  that  of 
green,  etc.;  but  we  have  that  only  from  hypothesis,  for 
nobody  has  ever  seen  light  of  one  wave-length. 

Helmholtz,  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  indebted  for  his 
works  on  optics,  has  pointed  out  that  the  purity  of  a 
spectrum  stands  in  reciprocal  relations  to  the  width  of  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  but  he  did  not  draw  the  proper 
inferences  from  this  proposition,  for  he  does  not  object  to 
neglecting  the  width  of  the  slit  as  something  extremely  small. 
It  is  true  the  width  of  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  or  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lines  of  a  grating  can  be  reduced  to  a 
small  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  and  it  is  then  indeed  very 
small  compared  with  the  objects  surrounding  us ;  but  it  rep- 
resents still  a  space  of  considerable  extension  compared  with 
wave-lengths  and  vibration-numbers.  Suppose  we  have 
obtained  a  sx>ectrum  of  one  meter  in  length  by  means  of  a  slit 
one  hundredth  of  a  millimeter  wide.  Then  we  shall  have  at 
any  point  of  the  sx>ectrum  not  one  wave-length  only,  but  a 
superposition  of  many  slit-images,  each  corresponding  to  a 
certain  wave-length.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  difference  of 
the  wave-lengths  or  vibration-numbers,  which  cooperate  at 
one  point  of  the  spectrum,  depends  on  the  width  of  the  slit. 
In  the  case  supposed  above  tiie  vibration-number  increases 
in  the  distance  of  a  meter,  that  is,  from  the  red  to  the  violet 
end  (if  we  accept  412,000,000,000,000  as  the  vibration  num- 
ber of  the  least,  and  790,000,000,000,000  as  that  of  the  most 
refrangible  ray  which  is  visible)  by  378,000,000,000,000 
vibrations.  If  the  change  of  vibration-number  were  equally 
distributed  over  the  whole  si>ectrum,  the  change  in  a  i>art 
of  it  corresi)onding  to  the  width  of  the  slit  would  be  to^\>oo 
of  the  total  change,  t.  e.,  3,780,000,000  vibrations.  That 
same  number  will  indicate  the  difference  of  the  rays  which 
cooperate  at  one  point  of  this  comparatively  very  pure  sx>ec- 
trum ;  for  on  every  point  of  it  there  will  not  be  one  wave- 
length, but  many,  the  smallest  and  the  lai^est  of  which  differ  by 
not  less  than  3,780,000,000  vibrations  in  a  second.  Since  the 
increase  of  vibration-numbers  is  not  equally  distributed  over 
the  whole  spectrum,  the  number  which  expresses  the  degree 
of  superposition  of  rays  will  be  different  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  varia- 
tion of  the  superposition,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow 
the  same  constant  as  the  variation  of  wave-lengths,  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  i>eriodicity  in  the  manifoldness  of  color- 
sensations. 
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Since  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  magnitndeB  sach  as  the 
above  mentioned,  we  cannot  longei;  claim  that  the  color- 
quality  is  a  function  of  the  wave-length.  It  may  just  as  well 
be— and  the  probability  for  this  supi)08ition  is  even  greater — 
that  the  color-quality  is  a  function  of  the  superposition  of 
vHive-UngiJiSy  so  that  to  every  qualitative  difference  in  spectral 
colors  corresi>onds  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  the  superposi- 
tion. A  furUier  consideration  shows  that  this  superposition 
does  not  take  place  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  other  spectral  regions.  At  any 
other  place  in  the  spectrum  a  wave-length  cooperates 
with  its  neighbors  on  both  sides.  At  the  extremes  the  rays 
are  deprived  of  this  i>ossibility,  the  cooperation  here  being 
confined  to  one  side  only.  These  changed  conditions  at  the 
ends  of  the  spectrum  are  of  course  not  a  quality  of  the  rays 
of  light  concerned,  but  a  i>eculiarity  of  that  special  method 
used  to  sex>arate  the  comi)onents  of  white  light.  If  we  place 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  and  the  violet  end,  which  has 
about  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  colors,  t.  e.,  if  we  put  them  together  in  such 
a  way  that  they  are  neighbors  and  partly  overlap  each  other, 
we  shall  see  the  color-tone  purple^  which  is  missing  in  the 
spectrum.  These  conditions  are  met  in  Newtoh's  Bings,  in 
some  cases  of  anomalous  dispersion  and  in  the  following  very 
simple  experiment.  If  we  invert  the  ordinary  spectroscopic 
arrangement,  where  the  source  of  light  is  a  bright  line  on 
dark  ground  and  view  a  narrow  black  surface  (e.  ^.,  a  strip 
of  black  velvet)  on  a  bright  background  through  a  prism, 
we  shall  see  a  kind  of  inverted  si>ectrum  with  rod- purple  in 
the  middle.  We  must  agree  that  the  existence  of  this  color 
does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  the  mixture  of  the 
ends  of  the  spectrum  gives  purple,  but  the  si>ectrum  just  re- 
ferred to  has  another  remarkable  property.  If  we  regard  the 
extremes  of  it,  we  find  at  the  one  end  yellow  and  at  the  other 
end  blue,  or  since  the  term  blue  is  rather  flexible,  .we  may 
say  a  somewhat  greenish  blue.  But  the  green  proper  is  en- 
tirely missing  in  this  spectrum.  We  think  the  Uieory  accord- 
ing to  which  the  color  is  a  direct  function  of  the  wave-length 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
can  easUy  be  explained  by  the  above  stated  theory  of  super- 
I>osition.  In  the  experiment  mentioned  it  is  another  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  is  deprived  of  the  possibility  of 
the  proper  superi)osition  of  wave-lengths,  viz.,  the  green, 
which  therefore  must  disappear,  as  the  purple  does  in  the 
ordinary  si>ectrum.  It  is  for  the  very  same  reason  that  the 
series  of  interference-colors  as  they  are  seen  in  the  polariza- 
tion-microscope does  not  begin,  as  it  should  according  to  the 
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theory,  with  the  green,  bat  with  the  yellow  of  first  order. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  inverted  speo- 
tmm  referred  to  above  can  be  projected  on  a  screen  by  means 
of  a  lantern  jnst  as  well  as  the  ordinary  si>ectmm.  In  order 
to  do  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  the  nsnal  slit  by  a 
glass  plate,  of  which  a  little  square  or  oblong  jmrt  is  made 
opaque  by  covering  it  with  black  i>aint  or  paper.  The  colors 
obtained  on  the  screen  by  this  method  are,  provided  that  the 
' 'negative  slit"  has  the  proper  extension  and  is  correctly 
focused,  jnst  as  brilliant  as  those  of  a  i>ositive  spectrum  de- 
rived from  the  same  source  of  light ;  and  the  objection  that 
they  were  not  pure  enough  to  admit  any  conclusions  about 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  green,  can  be  proved  unfound- 
ed by  the  following  simple  experiment,  which  I  do  not  find 
rei)orted  in  the  optical  literature  known  to  me. 

When  light,  reflected  from  a  very  thin  sheet  of  mica,  is  ex- 
amined with  the  spectroscope,  there  appear  in  -the  spectrum 
a  number  of  rather  sharply  defined  black  stripes,  which  are 
caused  by  the  interference  of  two  components  of  the  light ; 
the  one  of  these  components  is  reflected  from  the  front  sur- 
face, the  other  from  the  back  surface  of  the  mica.  The  way- 
difference  implies  for  all  wave-lengths,  for  which  the  distance 

of  the  two  reflecting  surfaces  is  not  a  multiple  of  >--,  a  phase- 

difference  also  and  thus  gives  rise  to  interference.  The  num- 
ber of  the  stripes  depends  of  course  on  the  thickness  of  the 
mica.    If  the  sheet  is  thick,  then  the  distance  between  the  two 

surfaces  is,  for  many  of  the  wave-lengths,  a  multiple  of  ^,and 

the  spectrum  will  show  a  greater  number  of  black  bands. ' 
If  the  sheet  is  very  thin,  it  satisfies  this  condition  for  a  few 
wave-lengths  only,  and  the  number  of  interference-bands  will 
be  limited.  It  is  quite  i)0ssible  to  split  the  mica  to  such  a 
thickness  that  the  spectrum  shows  only  two  or  three  bands. 
I  even  i^ucceeded  in  obtaining  films  which  caused  only  one 
interference- band  ;  in  this  case  the  film  appears  colorod  for 
the  naked  eye.  (The  apparent  color  is  of  course  comple- 
mentary to  that  one  which  is  extinguished  in  the  spectrum.) 
These    interference- bands    can  be  nicely  projected  on  the 

^ Lewis  Wright  deseribes  in  his  book,  ''light,  a  Ooorse  on  Exper- 
imental Optics,"  a  similar  experiment,  but  the  figures  by  whicn  he 
illustrates  it  can  not  be  correct,  for  in  a  dispersion-speotrum,  which 
his  illustration  apparently  represents,  the  distance  between  the 
bands  should  increase  from  the  red  to  tne  violet  end.  The  distanoe 
of  these  interference  bands,  which  can  be  obtained  so  easily  and 
with  so  simple  means,  might  serve  well  for  determining  the  wave- 
lengths. 
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screen,  if  arrangements  are  made,  so  that  the  light  before 
passing  the  slit  is  reflected  from  the  mica-film.  Now,  if  we 
nse,  instead  of  a  slit,  the  above  mentioned  arrangement  for 
producing  an  inverted  spectrum,  the  interference-bands  can 
be  seen  distinctly.  This  could  not  take  place  if  the  colors  in 
this  case  were  not  comparatively  pure. 

2.  It  is  a  mistake  to  place  at  t^e  ends  of  the  axis  of  the 
color- sphere  or  double-cone  ''white  "and  ''  black,"  for  these 
expressions  do  not  designate  correctly  the  extremes  of  the 
achromatic  series  of  light  sensations.  Black  and  white  are 
not  simple  sensations,  but  presentations  of  a  rather  compli- 
cated composition.  As  soon  as  all  knowledge  about  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  shape  and  other  properties  of  the  sur- 
face concerned  is  excluded,  we  are  not  able  to  determine 
whether  a  surface  is  black,  gray  or  white, — ^we  see  only  color- 
less light  of  more  or  less  intensity.  In  my  lectures  I  am 
accustomed  to  demonstrate  this  by  a  very  simple  but  in- 
structive experiment.  Black,  white  and  gray  surfaces  are 
shown  to  an  observer,  who  looks  through  a  tube,  which  is 
blackened  inside  and  provided  with  diaphragms  so  as  to  con- 
fine the  visible  field  to  about  a  square  inch.  Under  these 
conditions  the  observer,  who  is  compelled  to  judge  simply 
according  to  his  sensation  of  light,  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
black,  white  and  gray.  If  he  is  a  careful  thinker,  who  en- 
deavors to  avoid  ambiguous  terms  where  they  cannot  be 
defined,  he  will  only  see  more  or  less  intense  colorless 
light.  If  he  is  not  so  careful  about  his  expressions,  or  if  he 
has  not  had  an  opi)ortunity  to  examine  the  bearing  of  the 
terms  black,  white  and  gray,  he  will  mix  these  ''  qualities  " 
up.  He  then  sees  a  piece  of  white  paper,  when  badly  illum- 
inated, '^  almost  black  or  very  dark  gray  ;"  and  he  proclaims 
a  sheet  of  black  cardboard  which  receives  the  full  daylight 
as  perfectly  '*  white." 

The  very  same  primitive  apparatus  may  be  used  to  demon- 
strate that  ''  brown  "  is  not  a  simple  color-quality. .  An  ob- 
server who  was  requested  to  determine  the  colors  of  the 
surfaces  which  he  saw  through  the  tube,  and  to  pay  special 
attention  to  brown  colors,  if  they  occurred,  never  made  a 
mistake  in  discerning  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  violet,  purple 
and  their  transitions,  but  he  saw  a  dark  chocolate-brown  as 
'*  rose  or  pink,"  and  a  very  dark  coffee- brown  as  **  yellow." 
He  was  shown  various  tones  and  shades  of  brown,  but  looking 
through  the  tube  he  always  called  them  ''red,"  "orange" 
or  "  yellow." 

According  to  the  foregoing  consideration,  we  should  place  at 
the  ends  of  the  double-cone  not  black  and  white,  but  the 
minimum  and  maximum  intensity  of  the  achromatic  series 
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of  l^ht  BensatiODS,  or  the  (hresbold  and  upper  limit.  We  may 
designate  these  limits  in  onr  farther  discDseions  and  in  onr 
figure  afl  the  colorless  light  aeneations  of  the  intensities  0 
and  Qo . 
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In  oar  geometricid  representations  of  the  system  of  pos- 
sible light  and  color-sensations,  the  series  of  color-tones  in 
their  highest  saturation  is  arranged  along  the  eqaator  of  the 
sphere,  and  in  the  cone  along  the  circumference  of  the  base. 
We  think  it  necessary  to  give  up  the  normal  relation  of  this 
circle  to  the  axis  and  to  introduce  an  inclined  position  of  the 
same  as  it  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  At  that  point  of  the 
circle  which  is  nearest  to  that  end  of  the  axis  which  repre- 
sents the  maximum  intensity  of  uncolored  light  sensations, 
we  must  place  the  brightest  colors,  yellow  and  yellow-green, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  diameter,  i.  e.,  at  that  point 
where  the  circle  approaches  nearest  to  that  end  of  the  axis, 
which  represents  the  minimum  light-intensity,  there  will  then 
be  the  darkest  colors,  blue  and  violet. 

It  is  known  as  a  fact  that  the  manifoldness  of  color-tones  de- 
creases with  the  approach  to  the  extremes  of  light  intensity, 
and  therefore  the  geometrical  representation  is  not  a  cylinder, 
but  a  cone  or  a  sphere.  As  long  as  we  do  not  know  the  quan- 
titative relations  of  this  decrease,  the  shape  of  the  surface, 
spherical,  conical  or  otherwise,  and  the  length  of  the  axis  are 
irrelevant  to  the  theory.  The  same  may  be  said  to  a  certain 
degree  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  color  circle  to  the 
axis.  On  a  sphere  this  circle  will  have  such  a  position 
with  regard  to  the  axis  as  on  a  celestial  globe  the  ecliptic  has 
with  regard  to  the  equatorial  axis. 

Since  in  a  sphere  the  length  of  the  axis  is  determined 
by  the  circumference,  while  in  the  system  of  our  light-sensa- 
tions there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  extension  of  the 
chromatic  and  achromatic  series,  the  cone,  which  leaves 
greater  play  to  the  latter,  must  be  considered  as  the  more 
adequate  representation. 

In  the  double  cone  with  inclined  position  of  the  base  are 
represented  the  three  variables  of  light-sensations  and  their 
relations  to  one  another.  From  apex  to  apex  and  parallel  to 
this  direction,  we  have  all  x>ossible  degrees  of  light  intensity. 
Around  the  l^e  of  the  cone  we  have  all  i)0ssible  color-tones, 
and  from  the  surface  to  the  axis  we  find  all  i>ossible  transi- 
tions.in  saturation,  from  the  maximum  saturation  which  the 
intensity  in  that  case  allows,  to  the  saturation  zero,  t.  e., 
colorless  light. 

Every  plane  section  through  the  axis,  e.  g.,  orange-oo  -blue-0 
in  Fig.  1,  will  show  a  surface  which  contains  all  intensities 
and  saturation-degrees  of  a  pair  of  complementary  colors,  the 
axis  forming  the  uncolored  neutral  line  between  tiiem. 

Every  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  e.  ^.,  ^  X  or  FZ, 
represents  a  surface  with  all  the  different  color- tones  and  vari- 
ous saturations,  but  of  equal  light-intensity.    Cylindrical  sec- 
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tions  whose  axes  coincide  with  that  of  the  coue,  represent  sur- 
faces of  equal  saturation,  but  of  different  colors  and  intensities. 

That  change  of  color,  saturation  being  constant,  is  only 
within  certain  limits  independent  of  intensity,  is  in  our  con- 
struction expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  cylindrical  surfaces 
which  represent  equal  saturation  become  shorter,  the  more 
they  approach  the  base  of  the  cone,  where  their  length 
becomes  equal  to  zero.  That  is,  in  other  words :  If  I  wish 
to  go  from  a  yellow  of  highest  saturation  to  a  red  of  equally 
high  saturation,  I  cannot  do  this  without  lowering  the  in- 
tensity. The  violet  which  is  of  the  same  saturation  as  the 
most  saturated  yellow,  must  be  of  lower  intensity,  and  the 
violet  which  is  in  intensity  equal  to  the  most  saturated  yel- 
low, possesses  a  lesser  degree  of  saturation,  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  yellow  which  corresponds  in  brightness  to  the 
best  saturated  violet,  must  necessarily  be  of  much  less  inten- 
sity and  saturation  than  the  best  saturated  yellow.  The  only 
pair  of  complementary  colors  which  have  their  maximum  sat- 
uration at  equal  intensities  must  be  at  the  ends  of  that 
diameter  of  the  base  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis ;  this  will  be  satisfied  somewhere  near  red  and  blue- 
green. 

The  color-cone  with  inclined  base  takes  into  account  also 
the  Phenomenon  of  Purkinje,  i.e.,  the  dependence  of  the 
color-tone  on  the  light-intensity.  For  every  color-quality  we 
have  to  assume  a  double  threshold,  a  threshold  of  light- 
intensity,  and  a  threshold  of  color-intensity,  i.  e.,  saturation, 
and  the  two  must  be  dependent  on  each  other.  A  color,  in 
order  to  be  seen  in  its  characteristic  quality,  must  have  a  cer- 
tain brightness  as  light,  and  the  strength  of  the  color  as  such 
must  have  reached  a  certain  degree.  If  we  assume  that  the 
saturation-threshold  would  be  the  same  for  all  colors  and  in- 
tensities, we  may  represent  this  threshold  by  a  cylinder  p  q  r 
8  in  our  figure,  which  surrounds  concentrically  the  axis  of  the 
double  cone  at  a  certain  distance.  Now  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  this  cylinder  cuts  the  surface  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
cone  in  a  circle,  which  has  its  highest  i)oint,  that  is,  that 
I)oint  which  is  nearest  to  the  apex,  at  the  yellow  or  orange. 
That  means,  if  we  increase  the  light-intensity  of  the  ex^lors, 
yellow  and  orange  will  be  the  last  to  lose  their  special  color- 
quality.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  cone,  which  represents  the 
decrease  of  intensity,  the  opposite  takes  place.  Here  the  blue 
and  violet  colors  have  an  advantage,  while,  in  decreasing  in- 
tensity, red  and  orange  are  the  first  to  lose  their  characteristic 
color-tone.  But  the  Phenomenon  of  Purkinje  shows  still  an- 
other aspect  of  the  dependence  of  quality  on  intensity.  All 
colors,    when   their  intensity   is  highly  increased,   show  a> 
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tendency  to  approach  in  their  qaality  towards  orange  or  yel- 
low, while  with  considerable  decrease  of  the  light-intensity  a 
notable  change  towards  the  bine  or  violet-blue  can  be  ob- 
served. This  is  demonstrated  in  our  color-cone  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sections  of  equal  intensity  have  in  all 
cases  but  one,  an  eccentric  i)08ition  to  the  axis.  If  a  section 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  representing  equal  intensities » 
be  made  at  the  middle-i)oint  m^  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  surface  coincides  with  the  point  m. 
If  a  section  be  made  at  any  place  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cone,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  not  lie  in  the  axis,  but  will  be 
eccentric  towards  the  yellow ;  and  the  degree  of  eccentricity 
will  depend  on  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  system,  i.  6.,  on  the  intensity.  Thus,  e.  (/.,  in 
ttie  section  a'  x'  of  our  figure,  the  whole  manifoldness  of 
colors  possible  at  that  intensity,  is  changed  in  such  a  way 
that  its  greater  part  is  on  the  side  of  the  red,  orange,  yellow. 
The  opposite  is  the  case  with  sections  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  double  cone,  e.  gr.,  y"  /',  where  the  centre  of  gravity  for 
every  section  of  equal  intensity  is  eccentric  towards  the  blue 
or  violet,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  manifoldness  of 
colors  is  moved  towards  these  qualities. 

There  are  still  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  color-sensa- 
tions who  seem  to  hold  that  saturation,  i.  e.,  the  third 
variable  of  light-sensation,  is  an  illegitimate  and  unneces- 
sary invention.  The  adherents  of  the  component-theories, 
who  cannot  yet  rid  themselves  of  the  logical  error  that  sim- 
plicity must  t>e  not  only  a  useful  principle  for  representation, 
but  also  a  necessary  factor  for  explanation,  show  a  certain 
tendency  to  regard  a  threefold  variability  of  light  sensation  as 
already  too  complicated.  Hering,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
Phenomenon  of  Purkinje,  introduces  the  '*  white- valence  "  as 
a  property  of  color.  But  here,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
this  excellent  author  confuses  the  psychical  qualities  of  im- 
mediately given  facts  and  the  products  of  inferences  drawn 
from  other  sources.  If  '*  white- valence  "  is  a  property  of 
color-^en^a^ton,  then  we  must  be  able  to  perceive  it  as  some- 
thing different  from  light-intensity,  which  is  not  the  case. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  if  *' white- valence"  is  a  physical  prop- 
erty of  light,  like  the  energy  of  waves  or  the  mode  of 
IK>larization,  then  it  does  not  stand  in  any  direct  relation  to 
color-sensations,  and  cannot  serve  as  a  means  of  explanation 
for  their  relations. 

I  think  those  who  still  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  produce 
all  vaiiations  of  light- sensations  by  means  of  color- tone  and 
light- intensity,  can  be  persuaded  of  the  erroneousness  of  their 
assumption  by  a  single  and  decisive  experiment.     If  we  were 
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able  to  produce  a  sarface  which  would  hav^e  in  all  its  parts 
the  same  color-tone  and  the  same  light-intensity,  and  yet 
show  differences  in  its  appearance,  there  could  be  no  further 
objection  raised  to  the  introduction  of  the  third  variable  of 
light-sensation,  called  saturation  (or  degree  of  color  or  in- 
tensity  of  color- tone).  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we 
shall  report  a  method  by  means  of  which  such  suiiaoes  can 
be  obtained. 

Every  light  or  color- sensation  is  simple,  although  the 
corresponding  physical  stimulus  may  be  more  or  less 
complex.  This  is  admitted  even  by  adherents  of  the  compo- 
nent theories.  Muller,  in  his  recently  published  article  on 
the  psychophysics  of  visual  sensation,  distinguishes  funda- 
mental and  mixed-sensations,  but  declares  both  to  be  simple.  * 
The  saturation  of  a  color- sensation    depends    (besides,  its  * 
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^  Zeitachrift  fur  Paychologie  urid  Phyaiologie  der  Sinnesorgane.    Vol. 
X,  p.  34. 
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dependence  on  the  constdtution  and  disposition  of  the  sense- 
organ,  and  on  the  co-existing  contents  of  consciousness) 
on  the  comi>osition  of  the  physical  stimnlas.  We  have 
seen  that  *' color''  is  produced  by  superposition  of  wave- 
lengths. The  saturation  of  the  color  is  the  greater,the  smaller 
the  difference  between  the  superposed  wave-lengths  is.  The 
simplest  way  to  diminish  the  saturation  of  a  color  is  to  mix 
it  with  colorless  light.  This  can  be  easily  done  by  means 
of  rotating  discs.  In  order  to  show  on  the  same  surface  all 
transitions  from  the  saturation  zero  of  a  color  to  the  highest 
saturation,  which  we  can  obtain  in  pigment-colors,  we  have 
to  construct  a  disc  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Within  a  circle  of  the  size  of  the  desired  disc,  we  draw  a 
great  number  of  concentric  circles  of  gradually  increasing 
radius  and  at  equal  distance  from  ea^  other.  Then  we 
draw  from  the  middle  x>oint  and  at  equal  angular  dis- 
tances just  as  many  radii  as  we  have  concentric  rings.  In 
our  figure  we  have  fifteen  rings  ;  therefore  we  have  to  divide 
the  angle  of  180  degrees  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  making  thus 
the  space  between  &e  radii  each  »  12^.  If  we  then  connect 
the  points  where  the  radii  meet  their  corresponding  circles 
(t.  6.,  the  i)oints  where  the  first  radius  and  the  first  circle, 
the  second  radius  and  the  second  circle  intersect)  by  a 
curve  and  draw  symmetrically  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
diameter  the  same  curve,  we  shall  have  the  heart-shai>ed 
leaf  A  in  Fig.  2.  The  curves  so  obtained  divide  the  circles 
in  such  a  way  that  the  part  of  the  circle  which  lies  outside  of 
the  leaf  is  always  proi)ortional  to  the  distance  of  that  circle 
from  the  innermost  one.  In  other  words,  the  arcs  inside  of 
the  leaf  A  decrease  towards  the  periphery  in  an  arithmetical 
progression,  while  the  outside  ares  beginning  at  the  inner- 
most circle  increase  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  if  we  cut  out  of  the  colored  paper  a  leaf  of  the  form  A 
in  our  figure,  paste  it  on  the  gray,  black  or  white  disc  and 
rotate  the  so  prepared  disc  with  sufficient  speed,  we  shall  see 
the  fully  saturated  color  in  the  centre  and  colorless  light  at 
the  circumference,  and  between  centre  and  circumference  all 
transitions  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  cut  the  leaf  out  of  white,  black  or  gray  paper  and 
take  a  colored  disc  as  the  ground,  this  arrangement,  when  in 
rotation,  will  show  the  same  transitions  as  above,  but  in  in- 
werted  order,  that  is,  the  greatest  saturation  at  the  circum- 
ference, the  minimum  at  the  centre. 

But  with  this  method  we  do  not  arrive  at  pure  saturation- 
degrees  ;  there  is  always  complication  by  the  change  of  in- 
tensity. If  we  use  black,  we  get  all  shades  ;  if  we  apply 
white,  all  tints  of  the  color  concerned.     If  we  wish   to  avoid 
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these  complications  by  the  application  of  gray,  there  remains 
the  qaestion  :  which  of  all  x>088ib]e  grays  between  black  and 
white  must  we  take  f  In  order  to  get  rid  of  all  differenees  of 
intensity,  we  ought  to  mix  the  color  at  every  place  of  the  disc 
with  that  gray  which  has  exactly  the  same  light  intensity  as 
the  color  itself.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  condition,  we 
have  first  to  ascertain  the  light-intensity  of  the  color  con- 
cerned. The  photometry  of  colored  light  is  not  an  easy 
matter  ;  but  there  have  been  applied  several  methods  which 
lead  to  satisfactory  resnlts.  There  is  a  very  ingenioas  method 
devised  by  Prof.  Bood.^  Another  way  to  find  out  the  light 
intensity  of  colored  surfaces  the  reader  will  find  in  my  article 
on  the  quantitative  relations  of  light  and  color-contrast.  * 
Every  determination  of  the  brightness  of  a  color  is  of  course, 
on  account  of  the  Phenomenon  of  Purkinje,  valid  only  for  a 
certain  constant  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

Suppose  we  have  by  means  of  our  photometrical  method 
ascertained  that  for  a  certain  intensity  of  the  illumination, 
which  we  must  keep  constant,  the  color  of  the  leaf  ^  as  re- 
gards its  light-intensity  is  equal  to  a  gray  composed  of  x"* 
white  and  360 — x°  black.  In  order  to  mix  this  gray  with  all 
the  different  quantities  of  the  color,  we  must  divide  the  arcs 

outside  of  the  leaf  A  (Fig.  2)  according  to  the  ratio 


360— X 

(For  our  figure  we  have  made  the  simple  assumption  that  this 
fraction  was«^.)  By  this  procedure  we  separate  the  part 
G  of  the  disc,  and  this  part  is  to  be  covered  with  white, 
while  the  remaining  part  B  must  be  covered  with  black.  In 
our  figure  we  have  drawn  only  fifteen  circles.  If  we  use 
all  the  circles  possible  between  the  edge  of  the  disc  and  that 
point  from  which  we  wish  to  start  the  change  of  saturation, 
the  curves  which  limit  the  leaf  and  the  white  portion  of  the 
disc  will  be  Archimedic  spirals,  which  are  for  polar-coordi- 
nates what  the  straight  line  is  for  rectangular-coordinates. 
If  we  set  the  so  constructed  disc  in  rotation,  we  shall  see  the 
same  color-tone  and  the  same  intensity  on  the  whole  sur- 
face, but  the  saturation  decreases  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference in  an  arithmetical  progression.  We  may  briefly 
state  the  mathematical  deduction  of  our  curve. 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  are  that  the  saturation  starts 
at  a  certain  distance  d  from  the  centre  and  decreases  in  such  a 
way  that  the  length   of  the  radius  7*  and  the  arc  of  the 

'  Rood,  *'  On  a  Photometric  Method  which  is  Independent  of 
Ck)lor."    Amerrican  Journal  of  Science^  XLVI,  Sept.,  1803,  p.  173. 

'  Kirsohmann, ''  Ueber  die  quantitativen  Verh&ltniBse  des  rimul- 
tanen  Helligkeits-  undFarben-Contrastes."  PhUoa.  Studien^Voh  Vl, 
p.  463  IP. 
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-corresponding  angular  value  of  the  color-component,   ^,  are 
iaversely  proportional ;  or  : 

When  r  =  d,  ^  =«  180° ; 

<<     r  =  a  +  d?,  ^  =  180  —  a  ; 

*<     r  ^  na  -{-  d,  'P  ^  180  —  na ; 

from  which  follows  the  equation  of  the  curve 

0=  180  — (r—d)  -; 

a 

and  if  we  put  2  =  /x^ 

a 

^  ===  180  (r  —  d)  /I.     (1) 

The  value  of  m  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  disc.  If  we 
wish  to  have  the  saturation  0  at  the  distance  R  from  the 
centre,  we  must  satisfy  the  special  condition  that 

0  =  0°,  r  =  R. 

The  above  stated  equation  (1)  takes,  then,  the  form 

/x  (i?  —  d)  =  180, 

180 

If  we  substitute  this  value  for  .a  in  the  equation  of  the 


curve,  we  have 


^  «  180  —  ^  —  ^  180, 
R  —  d        ' 


or  ^-180(1-^-)     (2) 

We  have  to  determine  now  the  equation  for  the  curve 
which  divides  the  remainder  of  the  disc  into  a  white  and  a 
black  part.  Suppose  the  intensity  of  the  color  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  gray  composed  of  n°  white  and  m°  black.  The  ratio 
of  the  white  sector  to  the  whole  surface  left  by  the  color,  then, 

will  be  j^-    And  since  the  angular  value  of  the  whole  uncol- 

oved  surface  must  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  be  180° — ^, 
the  angular  value  of  the  white  always  will  be 

or  if  we  substitute  the  above  stated  value  for  ^, 

180  (r-d)       n  /q\ 

'  In  order  to  eliminate  possible  errors  introduced  by  the 
spatial  arrangement,  it  will  be  advisable  to  carry  out  each 
levies  of  experiment  with  two  discs,  the  one  of  the  above 
slated  arrangement,  the  other  with  the  saturation  increasing 
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from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  In  this  case  the  equations, 
corresi>onding  to  the  above  stated  (2)  and  (3),  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

and  the  angular  valne  of  the  white  sector,  the  width  of 
which  is  now  decreasing  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  can 
be  expressed  thus : 

180  (1-i^).^.. 

In  order  to  make  the  x>arts  of  the  discs  blend  at  a  smaller 
speed  of  the  rotation-apparatus,  we  need  only  to  replace  the 
coefficient  180  in  the  expressions  by  an  aliquot  jmrt  of  it, 
6.  g,y  by  60.  The  construction  is  then  carried  out  for  every 
thu*d  instead  of  for  the  whole  disc.  The  discs  represented  in 
Figs.  3  and  4  are  obtained  in  this  way. 

These  discs  allow  the  application  of  the  psychophysical 
methods  to  the  quantitative  investigation  of  color -saturation. 
We  shall,  however,  confine  ourselves  in  the  following  to  the 
discussion  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  found  the 
application  of  the  method  of  average  errors  practicable  and 
successful. 

A  disc  of  either  kind  described  (Fig.  3  or  4)  was  rotated 
by  an  electromotor  with  a  speed  of  about  thirty  turns  per 
second.  At  a  certain  constant  distance  in  front  of  the  disc  on 
a  pedestal  was  fastened  in  a  horizontal  position  a  graduated 
circle,  which  carried  a  small  telescope  provided  with  a  spirit- 
level.  The  telescope  was  movable  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical 
direction,  and  its  axis,  when  horizontal  and  in  the  position 
zero,  i)ointed  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  disc.  By  means  of 
the  spirit-level  purely  azimuthal  movements  could  be 
secured. 

Attached  to  the  telescope  was  a  vernier,  which  permitted 
the  reading  to  be  made  down  to  minutes.  The  vernier  was  a 
double  one,  connected  at  both  sides  of  the  telescope,  so  that 
every  x>osition  could  be  ascertained  by  two  readings.  The 
lenses  of  the  telescope  were  removed  and  the  field  of  the  in- 
strument was  so  small  that  no  differences  of  saturation  could 
be  detected  within  it.  To  the  eye-piece  was  attached  a^ 
small  screen,  which  prevented  the  observer  from  seeing  any 
other  part  of  the  disc  except  that  isurface  which  was  shown 
through  the  telescope.  In  Fig.  5,  which  gives  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  whole  apparatus,  this  screen  is  not  represented. 

The  method  of  our  experiment  was  the  following.  The 
observer  sees  through  the  telescope,  without  knowing  its  posi* 
tion,  a  certain  saturation,  and  after  the  position  is  changed, 
he  is  asked  to  find,  by  moving  the  telescope,  the  same  sat- 
uration again.    This  can  be  sought,  of  course,  on  tilie  same 
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side  of  the  disc  as  the  original  position  or  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  effecting  the  re-adjnstment  the  observer  will  make 
an  error  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.  In  a  great  number  of 
single  exx>eriments  these  errors  mast  be  ascertained  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  normal  positions.  And  after  being 
Irigonometrically  transformed  from  angular  values  into 
degrees  of  saturation,  the  results  must  be  treated  according 
to  the  method  of  average  errors,  with  the  end  in  view  of 
testing  the  validity  of  Weber^s  law  for  saturation-quantities. 
Exi>eriments  of  this  nature  have  been  x>erformed  during  the 
past  three  academic  years  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  For  the  further  details  of  this 
investigation,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  an  article  on  this 
subject  which  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  tiiis  Journal. 

The  apparatus  above  described  could  very  well  be  used 
also  for  experiments  on  the  validity  of  the  psychophysical 
law  for  light  intensities.  The  discs  necessary  for  this  pur- 
I>ose  must  consist  simply  of  black  and  white.  That  the  in- 
tensity of  light-sensation  does  not  increase  proportionally  to 
the  quantity  of  the  stimulus,  can  be  directly  demonstrated 
by  the  api>earance  of  these  discs  when  in  rotation.  For  no 
matter  whetiier  the  white  forms  the  leaf  or  the  ground,  the 
disc  never  makes  the  impression  of  a  uniform  or  arithmetical 
transition  between  the  two  extremes ;  it  always  looks  too 
white.  If  the  ground  is  white,  the  disc  seems  to  be  white, 
with  a  darker  spot  in  the  centre.  If  the  leaf  is  white,  the 
periphery  only  seems  to  be  of  considerable  darkness.  In  the 
former  case  the  medium  gray  is  too  near  the  centre,  in  the 
latter  too  near  the  circumference.  This  state  of  affairs  sug- 
gests the  construction  of  a  disc,  where  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  intensity  follows  exactly  the  law  of  Weber.  In  this 
case  the  outlines  of  the  trifolium,  referred  to  polar  coordinates, 
are  transcendental  curves  analogous  to  logarithmic  curves  in 
ordinary  rectangular  coordinates.  In  the  following  we  may 
give  the  simple  deduction  of  the  equation  for  the  curves  con- 
cerned. 

If  we  wish  to  have  an  increase  of  the  intensity  in  a  geomet- 
rical progression  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the 
foUowing  conditions  have  to  be  satisfied : 

When  r  =»  0,^  —  1; 
when  r  =»  na,  ^  —  a"; 

from  which  follows  that  ^  =»  a*,  (1) 
orr-«l^(2) 

log  a 

In  order  to  take  into  account  the  desired  size  of  the  disc. 
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L  6.,  in  order  to  give  ^  a  determined  valne  X  at  a  certain  die- 
tanoe  from  the  centre,  we  have  to  satisfy  the  condition  that 

r^Rj  when  v*— =X, 
where  R  is  the  desired  radios  of  the  disc. 

We  have,  then,  X  =  «" , 
or  log  X  -  ^i?if, 


from  which  follows 


a 
a  R 


log  a       log  X 


If  we  substitute  this  value  for  in  the  equations  (1)  and 

log  a 

(2),  we  obtain 

^  _  i?  log  0 

logX  ' 

and  ^  =  ^ —    (3) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  of  intensity  from  the 
centre  is  desired,  a  deduction  similar  to  that  above  stated 

n 

leads  from  the  condition  :  when  r=  na,  ^^\/  a  to  the  eqna* 
tion 

'  '  vV' '      <^> 

where  R  denotes,  as  above,  the  radius  of  the  disc  and  X  the 
desired  angular  value  of  the  white  at  the  circumference. 

Fig.  7  shows  schematically  the  geometrical  construction  of 
the  curve  for  formula  (3),  i.  e.,  for  a  disc  with  intensity  in- 
creasing from  the  centre.  A  denotes  the  black,  B  the  white 
part.  Fig.  6  represents  two  discs  of  this  kind  as  they  are 
actually  used  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  sake  of  an  easier 
blending  of  the  components,  the  construction  is  also  made  here 
for  every  third  of  the  circle.  In  Fig.  6  a  the  intensity  increases 
from  centre  to  periphery;  in  Fig.  6  &  a  decrease  of  intensity 
from  centre  to  circumference  takes  place.  Both  discs,  when  in 
rotation,  present  to  the  eye  a  surface  with  apparently  uniform 
transition  from  black  to  white.  They  make,  to  a  very  satis- 
factory degree,  the  impression  of  an  arithmetical  increase  of 
intensity,  and  form  thus  an  excellent  means  of  demonstrating 
in  a  lecture  in  a  very  brief  and  simple  manner  the  significance 
of  the  psychophysical  law.  The  original  curve  for  Fig.  6  h 
will  coincide  with  the  construction  which  DelboBuf  gives  as 
construction  d^une  echelle  des  sensations. ' 

In  the  above  given  deduction  of  the  equations,  we  have 

1  J.  DelboBuf,  ^^Etudepsyehophfysique^^^  p.  93. 
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asBQitied  that  the  intensity  of  the  black  w&b  zero.  This  is 
practically  only  approximately  secared  when  the  black  parts 
of  the  disc  are  made  of  good  black  velvet,  or  when  the  white 
parts  are  freely  rotating  before  an  open,  completely  dark 
space.  As  soon  aa  we  use  material  of  measarable  reflecting 
power,  as,  €.  g.,  black  paper  or  lamp-black,  etc.,  we  mast  no 
longer  neglect  its  intensity.  If  the  reflection  of  the  black  is 
to  ttiat  of  the  white  as  1  is  to  A:,  the  general  expression  for  the 
condition,  which  mnst  be  satisfied  at  each  point  of  the  disc,  is : 
When  r  ^na,  kf  +  (180  —  *)  =-  a', 
or  ?  (A  —  1)  +  180  —  a", 
which,  treated  as  in  the  simpler  case  above,  leads  to  the 
eqoation 

B 

*<*  —  !)  +  180  =  T/[X(Jb— 1)  +180]'  ' 

E  __^_^_^___ 

or  ^  -  t^E-X(A-l)  +  180r-180. 
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It  may  be  mentioDed  that,  by  means  of  both  kinds  of  discs, 
namely,  those  with  the  arithmetical  and  those  with  Uie  loga- 
rithmic order  of  intensities,  exx>eriments  are  being  carried 
on  in  onr  laboratory,  which  will  be  reported  later.  It  will  be 
easily  seen  that  the  logarithmic  arrangement  can  jnst  as  well 
be  applied  to  colored  discs.  The  curves  which  sei>arate  the 
white  and  black  on  the  nncolored  part  will  then  also  be  curves 
of  the  nature  represented  by  equations  (3)  and  (4). 
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This  paper  presents  the  results  of  a  study,  by  the  writers,  of  their 
own  dreams  and  of  the  dream- records  of  four  fellow  students.'  The 
observations  followed  the  general  plan  outlined  by  Miss  Calk- 
ins,* and  this  description  of  them  lavs  specif  stress  only  on  ex- 
periences which  confirm  her  conclusions  on  disputed  points  or 
which  contradict  her  results.  The  dreams  were  recorded  during 
periods  of  six  and  five  weeks,  and  numbered  141,  160  and  50  re- 
spectively. The  smallest  number  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  subject,  unlike  the  others,  found  it  impossible  to  record  the 
dreams  immediately  upon  waking,  so  that  her  records  were  made 
in  the  momine,  when  many  dreams  had  been  forgotten. 

Both  W.  and  H.,  who  record  the  time  of  their  £reams,  find  that 
half  of  them  occur  before  4  a.  m.  The  proportion  of  night  dreams 
is  thus  much  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  observers,  and 
definitely  substantiates  their  assertion  that  *'  the  sleep  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  is  in  no  sense  a  dreamless  sleep.''  The  influ- 
ence of  the  time  upon  the  number  andj  character  of  TF.'s  dreams 
is  of  interest.  Only  one-tenth  of  them  occurred  before  mid- 
night; these  were  all  of  a  probable  nature,  not  vivid,  and  there- 
fore hard  to  recall.  Those  fn>m  1  to  4  a.  M.  were  more  frequent  and 
more  vivid,  but  still  of  the  probable  variety,  including  amone  them 
only  one  absurd  or  fantastic  dream.  The  oreams  occurring  nrom  & 
to  6.30  are  the  most  frequent,  most  interesting,  most  vivid  and 
most  varied.  A  possible  explanation  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
greater  morning  freshness  of  the  mind,  but  it  is  also  likely  that  the 
reoaU  of  the  momine  dreams  is  easier  and  more  detailed.  The  con- 
clusion of  another  sm)ject  is  closely  allied  with  this.  '*  In  every 
case,"  she  says, ''  where  distinct  thought  has  occurred  in  dreams, 
it  has  been  in  those  during  the  morning  sleep."  She  adds  the 
reminder  that  these  morning  dreams  are  those  best  recalled,  so 
that  it  is  always  possible  that  reasoning  has  been  present  in  night- 
dreams  and  then  has  been  foreotten. 

The  dreams  occurring  at  odd  moments  are  also  of  an  interesting 

>  To  two  of  these.  Miss  Mary:  Cloleman  Adams  and  Miss  Mahel  W.  Lees,  speoial 
thanks  are  due  for  very  full  records  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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nature.  They  are  the  results  of  momentary  drowsiness  in  ohoroh 
and  in  the  class-room,  or  of  short  naps  taken  during  the  day. 
Of  the  eleven  recorded,  all  are  of  a  highly  probable  nature.  An 
experience  resembling  this,  and  yet  mstinct  from  it,  is  that  of 
another  subject,  who  writes  of  her  '^  waking  dreams."  ''Often," 
she  says, ''  when  I  am  awake  I  pass  into  a  state  resembling  sleep, 
in  which  I  lose  control  of  my  imagination,  but  keep  my  powers  of 
perception  and  reasoning.  I  dream  before  I  go  to  sleep,  and  the 
way  I  have  proved  this  is  by  opening  my  eyes,  looking  around  the 
room,  turning  over  in  bed,  closing  my  eyes  again,  and  taking  up 
the  dream  where  I  left  off.  Very  often  I  am  able  io  finish  a  dream 
in  this  way  when  I  have  been  waked  in  the  middle  of  it."  Wak- 
ing dreams  of  this  sort,  like  hypnagogic  images,  indicate  the  unity 
wmch  underlies  all  the  distinctions  of  waking  and  dreaming 
life. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  observers,  the  occurrence  of  the  pres- 
entation (the  consciousness  within  the  dream  of  actual,  external 
stimuli)  has  been  relativelv  infrequent,  but  H.  reports  20  dreams 
(of  150)  which  were  caused  by  external  stimuli,  and  13  instances  in 
which  a  presentation  is  taken  up  into  a  dream  already  ''underway." 
In  nearly  one-third  of  these  dreams  the  presentation  is  expeii- 
mentally  induced.  The  subject  places  flowers  or  onions  by  her  bed- 
side, and  dreams  of  smelling  and  tasting;  or  she  eats  salt  Just  before 
going  to  sleep,  and  dreams  of  a  thirsty  drive  through  a  wilderness. 
•r  she  is  the  victim  of  certain  mud  experiments:  her  face  is 
sprinkled  with  water  and  she  dreams  of  a  rain  storm;  a  paper 
bag  is  burst  near  her  ear  and  she  dreams  of  hearing  shots  fii^. 
The  converse  effect  of  the  dream  upon  the  waking  experienoe  is 
observed  in  one-tenth  of  H.'s  dreams.  She  wakes  ^ea  and  lame 
after  a  dream  of  running;  she  smells  and  tastes  onions  after  dream- 
ing that  she  eats  them;  repeatedly  she  wakes  herself  by  a  real  cry 
of  terror  at  some  dream- apparition. 

But  with  H,  as  with  the  others,  dream-imagery  occurs  far  more 
often  than  dream -perception.  Its  different  types  have  been  closely 
observed,  since  it  is  so  often  claimed  that  onl^  visual  and  auditory 
images  occur  in  dreams.  These  records,  uke  the  earlier  ones,' 
distinctly  contradict  this  assertion.  Visual  images  predominate, 
so  that,  for  instance,  visualization  occurs  in  each  of  TF.'s  (hreams, 
and  auditory  images,  especially  verbal  ones,  are  next  in  num- 
ber; but  dermal,  g^tatory  and  olfactory  experiences  certainly 
occur  in  the  dreams  of  the  writers  and  of  others.  In  the  dreams  of 
one  of  us  the  sense-images  are  present  in  their  natural  combina- 
tion as  in  the  waking  life.  The  presence  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
taste  and  pressure  is  shown  in  Z>ream  2,  W.:  ''I  seem  to  be  in  a 
beautiful  wood,  where  sunlight  and  shadows  lie  under  the  pines. 
A  fragrant  odor  fills  the  air,  and  the  wind,  as  it  blows   among  the 

trees,  seems  to  sing  a  song I  lie  under  the  trees,  while 

the  low  branches  come  brushing  down  over  my  face,  and  I  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  mossv  bank  beneath  me.  A  branch  brushes  low 
over  my  face;  I  break  it  and  bite  the  pine  needles,  noticing  their 
flavor.    .    .    ." 

Several  taste-images  of  great  vividness  have  occurred  among  the 
number  lecorded.  An  example  iUustratine  both  smell  and  taste- 
images  is  a  dream  recorded  by  H.,  on  a  night  when  she  had  taken 
special  precautions  against  objective  tastes  by  washing  out  her 
mouth  before  retiring:  "  {Dream  66, 1  A.  M.)  When  we  came  down 
to  breakfast,  there  were  only  onions  on  the  table.    Every  one 

»  Op.  cU..  Amkricam  Joubkal  of  Psychology,  V,  p.  321. 
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seemed  to  hfd  eating  them  and  enjoying  them,  so  I  ate  some  and 
liked  the  taste,  but  tne  odor  was  very  disagreeable." 

These  instances,  with  others  recorded  in  Table  m,  in  which  taste 
images  and  not  *'  real "  tastes  were  concerned,  reinforce  the  cases 
collected  by  Dr.  Titchener J  and  show  the  improbability  of  any 
theory '  according  to  whicn  brain-centres  of  taste  are  excitable 
only  through  peripheral  stimulation.  Olfactory  dream- images  have 
been  noticed  by  four  observers,  in  some  cases  as  very  vivid — the 
odor  of  heavily  scented  flowers  or  of  burning  cloth— but  sometimes 
as  a  faint  and  pleasant  fragrance.  All  these  characteristics  are  sum- 
marized in 

Table  I.     Dreams  Oontainino  Represented  Sense-Elements. 


SSNSB-lMAOBS. 

SUBJBCTS. 

VisuaL 

Auditory. 

Dermal. 

Gustatory. 

Olfactory. 

W.  (141) 

H.  (160) 

P.  (60)   

Others  (40)... 
Total,  381 

141  (100.  %) 

109  (  72.7%) 

46  (  92.  %) 

36  (  90.  %) 

322  (  84.6%) 

127  (90.  %) 
82  (64.6%) 
36  (70.  %) 
18  (46.  %) 

262  (68.7%) 

19  (  13.6%) 

9  (    «.  %) 
9  (  18.  %) 

4  (  10.  %) 
41  (  10.8%) 

17  (12.  %) 
4  (  2.7%) 
2  (  4.  %) 
1  (  2.5%) 

24  (  6.8%) 

21  (16.  %) 
4  (  2.7%) 
1  (  2.  %) 
0 

26  (  6.9%) 

Excluding,  of  course,,  the  mere  presence  of  the  imagination,  in 
which  the  oream- consciousness  consists,  many  cases  of  explicit 
imagination  occur  in  these  dreams  in  which  the  mind  has,  as 
it  were,  run  forward  to  picture  some  probable  result  or  to 
discover  some  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  So  one  dreamer,  proposing  to 
mend  the  tire  of  a  bicycle  with  black  silk  tissue,  *4magined  verv 
clearly  how  stranee  the  gray  tire  would  look  if  I  put  that  black 
band  around  it."  Memory  also  is  a  frequent  or  an  occasional  factor 
and  sometimes  is  of  events  within  the  dream,  as  when  (dreamer 
W.)  '*!  get  aboard  the  street  car  and  go  for  a  few  blocks,  when  I 
remember  that  I  left  a  package  lying  on  one  of  the  counters  of  the 
store  which  I  just  left."  At  other  times  the  memory  is  of  actual 
events  of  the  waking  life.  So  one  or  two  long  but  accurate 
dream  computations,  by  one  of  the  writers,  were  helped  by  the 
memory  that  on  certain  dates,  certain  things  had  happened. 
The  presence  of  memory  within  dreams  suggests  the  memory  of 
one  areajn  from  another,  which  is  allied  with  the  inter- connection 
of  hypnotic  states,  and  whose  common  form  is  the  recurring  dream. 
All  but  one  of  our  subjects  have  dreams  of  this  sort;  and  of  twenty- 
five  people  questionea  nineteen  testified  to  some  such  experience.  • 
In  some  cases  the  dreams  form  a  sort  of  ^'continued  dream." 
Paramnesia,  of  course,  is  common. 


'  Ambrican  Journal  or  Phtcholoot.  VI,  p.  507.  seq. 
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Bxplicit  thinking  and  reaaoning  have  occurred  so  certainly,  in 
the  dreams  of  all  &e  subjects  that  it  is  possible  to  denydoemati- 
cally  the  frequent  statement  that  dreams  are  characterized  by  the 
•nture  absence  of  thought.  The  reasoning  of  dreams  may  be  in- 
correct, but  is  often  accurate.  A  general  tendency,  especially 
noted  by  one  of  the  writers,  is  to  account  for  the  unusual  and  un- 
expected improbabilities  of  the  dream.  Here  we  have  dream- 
reasoning  pitted,  as  it  were,  against  dream  imagination:  the  dream- 
images,  uiough  recognized  as  unusual,  are  accepted  as  objective 
and  actual,  but  brought  into  unity  with  the  waking  experience  by 
some  sort  of  explanation.^  The  following  dream,  for  instance, 
shows  very  acute  reasoning  under  somewhat  improbable  cir- 
cumstances: Dream  16  (The  subject  was  waked  by  the  rising 
bell,  but  fell  asleep  again.)  ^*The  devil  came  and  suggested  that 
he  would  change  my  self- consciousness,  making  me  over  into 
a  person  with  no  pressing  duties,  then  allowing  me  to  sleep  as 
late  as  I  wished  witnout  interference  of  conscience.  I  recognized 
that  the  suggestion  was  from  the  devil,  and  after  considering 
the  matter  oecided  that  I  would  not  accept  the  offer,  since  the 
devil  would  probably  cheat  me."  Another  case  of  reasoning 
reflects  the  evenr-day  study,  and  applies  it  in  a  very  practice 
way:  ^^(Dream  119.  H,  6  a.  M.)  We  were  going  for  a  long  drive, 
but  just  before  the  time  of  starting  it  began  to  rain  very  hard.  I 
said  to  my  friend,  'I  am  a  stoic,  therefore  I  cannot  be  disappointed 
nor  unhappy,  therefore  I  do  not  care  whether  it  rains  or  not;  I 
am  perfectly  neutral,  and  if  you  were  a  stoic  you  would  feel  the 
same.' " 

All  save  one  of  these  dreamers  have  had  dreams  including  choice, 
usually  involving  cases  of  conscience  and  more  or  less  prolonged 
reasoning.  One  of  them  is  required  in  a  dream  to  make  a  dissec- 
tion for  which  directions  are  written  in  Greek  (Dream  13 ,  P.):  "I 
was  in  distress  because  my  instruments  would  not  work,  and  I  had 
forgotten  what  I  knew  of  the  Greek.  I  reasoned  with  myself  about 
the  honesty  of  having  some  one  translate  the  directions.  After 
much  thought  I  decided  that  I  would  not  have  the  directions 
translated,  because  the  work  was  to  be  individual ....  and  this  would 
be  deceiving." 

More  than  half  (57.2%)  of  the  381  dreams  considered  are  said  by 
the  subjects  to  contain  ''disa^eeable"  emotions,  but  more  than  one- 
fourUi  (28.d%)  are  pronounced  pleasant,  a  result  which  differs  gpreatly 
from  that  of  the  earlier  records.  In  these  pleasurable  dreams  are 
hardly  discovered,  the  number  of  emotional  dreams  is  much  smaller 
(only  21.S%  of  375  dreams)  and  of  these  only  one-fiftieth  (2.4%) 
are  pleasant,  while  more  than  one-sixth  (17.6%)  are  painful  or 
disagreeable.  The  divergence  of  individual  experience  is  strongly 
marked  at  precisely  this  point.  To  two  of  our  subjects  dreams 
are  preeminently  a  source  of  pleasure.  One  of  the  writers 
records  72  of  141  dreams  as  distinctly  pleasant,  though  there 
have  also  been  vivid  dreams  in  which  pain  has  been  keenly 
felt.  Another  says,  ''I  look  forward  with  delight  to  my  hours 
of  sleep."  Still  a  third  observes  that  on  the  whole  dreaming 
is  a  very  pleasant  experience,  but  that  in  these  dreams  the 
disagreeable  predominates.  This  suggests,  of  course,  either  that 
the  ordinary  impression  is  a  careless  one,  or  that  the  dream 
study  brings  about  an  abnormal  emotional  disposition.  The  classi- 
fication is  difficult  in  any  case,  for  the  emotions  during  the  dream 
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and  immediately  after  waking  from  it  are  often  entirely  different 
from  those  suggested  by  reamng  its  record. 
These  resnlts  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Table  II.    Emotion  in  Dreams. 


Names  of  Subjects. 

Dreams  are 

W.  (Hl).»             H.  (IW). 

p.  (80). 

Others  (40) 

(Total  SSI). 

"Pleasant".. 

72  (  51.00%)!  19(12.8%) 

9  (18%) 

10  (  26%) 

110  (88.6%) 

"Neutral".  . 

16(10.0%) 

4  (  8%) 

4(  10%) 

23  (  6.0%) 

**  Disagree- 
able"  

70  (  49.64%)    99  (66.0%) 

23  (46%) 

26  (  66%) 

218  (67.2%) 

Total  Cases 
Emotion . . . 

1 

142  (100.00%)i33(88.6%) 

36  (72%) 

40  (100%) 

361  (92.1%) 

Perplexity  and  hurry,  discomfort  and  helplessness,  fear,  anger, 
disappointment  and  shame  are  the  chief  unpleasant  emotions 
in  the  order  of  their  prominence.  On  the  other  hand,  sssthetic 
enjoyment,  of  which  Miss  OaUdns  found  no  trace  in  the  dreams 
which  she  studied,  has  been  a  relatively  frequent  experience  with 
these  dreamers,  though  one  of  the  writers  observes  tnat  the  beau- 
tiful turns  into  the  horrible  or  the  absurd  in  almost  every  instance. 
A  dream  of  the  beautiful  is,  for  instance,  the  following:  '^(Dream  48y 
i^.,  3  A.  M.)  I  went  into  the  warden  and  ihere  were  afl  the  roses  be- 
ginning to  open.  A  little  bluebell  rang  out  and  the  roses  began 
slowly  to  unfold.  The  garden  was  a  perfect  bower  of  beauty; 
every  rose  on  every  bush  was  opened,  the  bluebells  were  all  ring- 
ing, the  other  flowers  all  opened,  the  birds  began  to  sing." 

Tne  existence  of  some  connection  between  the  dream  world  and 
the  waking  world,  that  is,  the  suggestion  of  the  dream  by  some 
actual  experience^  is  traced  in  most  of  the  dreams.  E.,  however, 
finds  this  connection  only  in  half  the  dreains,but  adds,**I  think  that 
many  of  mine  might  be  traced  to  things ....  forgotten."  The  exact 
relation,  however,  differs  with  different  individtuils,  as  is  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  the  dreams.  The  figures  representing  the  dream- 
characters  are  not  reduced  to  tabular  form,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  dealing  with  cases  where  people  appeared  in  crowds — as 
in  cnurch  or  in  class  —  but  the  locale  of  the  areams  is  indicated  by 
the  following  summary: 


1  Tbe  percentH.  are  calculated  on  the  totals  at  the  head  of  the  yertical  columns,  so 
that  the  percentR.  represent  the  proportions  of  each  subject's  dreams  and  of  the 
total  number,  which  are  *' pleasurable/'  **neutraP'  and  "disafrreeable.**  The  term 
"  neutral "  is  applied  chiefly  to  feellnKs  of  surprise  and  wonder. 
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Table  III.    Dbbam  Situations. 


W 

H 

P 

Others 
Total.. 


Distant. 


68  (41.0%) » 

34  (22.7%) 

39  (71.0%) 

6(17.1%) 

147  (36.0%) 


Near. 


63  (32.0%) 
81  (54.0%) 
12  (22.0%) 
19  (64.3%) 
166  (40.0%) 


Unknown 


45 
35 
4 
10 
94 


Total. 


166* 

160 

55 

35 
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These  totals  show  that  the  larger  number  of  dream  sitoations 
belong  to  the  present.  There  are.  however,  marked  Individual 
differences,  amounting  in  the  case  of  P.  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
absent  and  the  distant  in  her  dreams.  The  most  striking  divergence 
of  these  results  from  those  of  the  earlier  investigation,  relates  to 
dreams  of  the  dead,'  of  which  several  appeared  in  each  record.  One 
of  the  writers  dreamed  constantly  of  a  relative  during  the  months, 
immediately  following  her  death,  years  ago.  and  has  dineamed  often 
of  a  member  of  her  fsHnHy  during  the  year  wnich  has  passed  since  his 
death.  Another  says:  '*Since  the  death  of  a  very  dear  relative  about 
a  year  ago,  I  have  constantly  dreamed  of  him;  only  once  have  I 
dreamed  of  his  being  dead — all  the  other  times  he  has  been  in  cir- 
cumistances  of  ordinaiv  life.  Our  relations  have  been  peculiarly 
pleasant,  and  often  it  has  seemed  as  if  he  commended  me  for  some 
things  I  had  done.  When  I  began  to  record  my  dreams,  I  wrote 
down  one  or  two  of  this  nature,  and  then  they  suddenly  stopped. 
Not  wishing  to  give  up  this  experience,  I  no  longer  recorded 
dreams,  and  after  two  or  three  nights  these  dreams  began  again: 
they  are  always  pleasant  and  sometimes  the  presence  of  my  friend 
seems  to  be  with  me,  even  when  I  have  no  distinct  dream."  While 
therefore  accepting,  as  a  general  rule,  the  assertion  that  the  dream 
world  is  most  closely  bound  to  the  life  of  the  here  and  the  now;  and 
that  its  people,  its  places  and  its  events  are  unconnected  with  the 
most  significant  phases  of  the  waking  life,  the  freest  exceptions 
must  be  made  in  deference  to  the  lawless  caprice  of  dream  associa- 
tion and  to  the  unexplored  differences  of  individual  temperament. 

On  still  anotherpomt  these  records  differ  materially  from  the 
earlier  results.  TT.'s  dreams  are  the  only  ones  which  include  a 
majority  (95  cases,  that  is,  69%)  of  probaole  dreams.  Four-fifths 
of  HJs  dreams  and  nine-tenths  of  P,^8  (116  and  47  cases)  and 
three-fourths  of  the  rest  are  rated  as  improbable  or  as  impossible, 
that  is,  as  fantastic  or  absurd  or  horrible.  Of  PT.'s  probable 
dreams  some,  however,  have  been  so  vivid  that  she  says  of  them 
'*  in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  been  [later]  mistaken  during  a 
short  time  for  the  actual." 

The  dream-illusion  has  not  often  assumed  the  form  of  an  entire 
change  of  personality.  Sixteen  such  cases  occur ;  in  all  but  one 
of  these,  as  in  the  similar  cases  reported  by  Miss  Calkins,  the 
change  is  mainly  of  the  physical  personality,  and  does  not  affect 
the  consciousness  of  self-identit3%    So  H.  dreamed  severfd  times 

1  The  percents.  in  this  table  are  calculated  on  the  total.s  in  the  rijrht-hand  vortical 
column,  each  representing  the  entire  number  of  dream  places  of  one  subject. 
*0p.,  cU.,  p.  m 
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of  growing  smaller  and  becoming  her  child  self.  Once  when 
she  ^'  changed  into "  a  fellow-stadent,  she  thought  it  strange 
*'  Uiat  the  teacher  did  not  know  that  I  was  doing  all  the  reciting  " 
— an  expression  which  clearly  shows  how  the  real  I  was  watch- 
ing over  the  assumed  personality.  In  one  dream,  however, 
there  is  at  least  a  close  approach  to  what  is  called  loss  of 
personal  identity.  (Dreamer  TF.)  "  I  seem  to  be  an  old  minister, 
lean,  tall,  with  long,  thin  white  hair.  My  coat  is  a  long  Prince 
Albert,  worn  at  the  elbow ;  my  tie  is  black.  I  realize  that  I  am  soon 
to  die.  I  review  mv  whole  career  as  a  pastor,  call  to  mind  several 
people  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  work.  I  think  of  some  of  the 
sermons  I  have  preached  and  feel  a  strong  sense  of  my  shortcom- 
ings." The  writer  adds:  '*  In  this  entire  dream  I  do  not  view  the 
personality  which  I  have  assumed  as  one  apart,  but  as  one  from 
within.  I  do  not  see  the  long,  gray  hair  and  the  black  tie,  but 
imagine  them  as  one  imagines  any  bodily  characteristic  or  any  arti- 
cle of  dress  not  in  direct  vision." 

The  dream  experience  of  H.  includes  repeated  occurrences  of 
the  *'  veridical  "dream.  Most  of  these  relate  to  unimportant  hap- 
penings: a  drive  is  dreamed  the  day  before  it  is  taken,  and  the 
muddy  places  in  the  road  are  accurately  foreseen,  or  an  un- 
announced examination  occurs  in  a  dream  of  the  preceding  night. 
Occasionally,  however,  these  dreams  are  precursors  of  more  sig- 
nificant events,  as  when  a  dream-letter  announcing  illness  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  actual  letter  of  the  same  sort,  and  as  when  a  death 
which  later  really  occurs  is  announced  in  a  dream. 

The  dreams  wnich  have  been  recorded  as  a  basis  for  this  study 
are,  in  fact,  generally  richer  and  more  significant  than  those  of 
the  earlier  observers.*  The  chief  result  of  the  investi^tion  is  there- 
fore the  emphasis  which  it  lays  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
dreamer  and  upon  the  consequent  impossibility  of  all  dogmatic 
generidizations  about  the  rules  and  fashions  of  dreaming.  Most  of 
the  traditional  limitations  of  the  dream-consciousness,  like  the  denial 
of  thought  and  volition  and  of  taste  and  smell  images,  are  definitely 
contramcted  on  the  testimony  of  all  these  observers.  The  conti- 
nuity, also,  of  the  dream  life  with  the  waking  life  is  shown,  and 
there  are  suggestions  of  the  likeness  of  the  dream- consciousness 
to  the  hypnotic  condition. 
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Monocular  Pbbcbption  op  Space.* 

170.  The  Retinal  Image  and  Perception  of  Size.  Accuracy  of 
Discrimination. 

The  perception  of  size  is  commonly  complicated  with  that  of  dis- 
tance. When,  however,  objects  are  at  the  same  distance,  their  appar- 
ent size  will  depend  on  the  relative  size  of  their  retinfd  images,  if  the 
eye  is  at  rest,  or  on  that  and  the  extent  of  the  angles  through 
which  the  eye  must  be  moved  to  sweep  over  them,  if  it  &  in  motion. ' 

a.  Accuracy  of  Comparison  with  the  Eyes  at  Rest.  Test  with 
Galton's  bar  and  the  kr^^teon^  as  follows  :  Place  upon  the  middle 
of  the  Qap  of  the  instrument  a  small  point  to  serve  as  a  fixation 
point,  and  a  guide  mark  on  the  back  board  to  help  in  placing  the 
bar  so  that  i&  division  thread  mav  be  each  time  exactly  behind  the 
mark  on  the  flap.  Adjust  the  Galton  bar  so  that  its  division  thread 
is  in  the  middle.  Place  it  in  the  krypteon  and  cover  it  with  the  flap. 
Let  the  subject  fixate  the  point  on  the  flap,  and  when  he  is  quite 
ready  let  him  quickly  turn  down  the  flap,  and,  keeping  his  eyes  un- 
moved, make  his  judgment  as  to  the  equality  of  the  two  parts  of 
the  bar.  If  the  parts  seem  unequal  a  constant  error  in  his  judgment 
is  probable .  Record  the  judgment,  remove  the  bar  and  alter  the  set- 
ting slightly.  Replace  the  bar  as  before,  with  the  division  thread 
behind  the  fixation  mark,  and  require  a  new  judgment.  Repeat  this 
process,  gradually  increasing  the  displacement  until  the  subject  is 
just  able  to  recognize  a  difference  in  the  parts  of  the  bar.  Record 
the  difference  of  length  required  for  this  judgment  and  continue 
the  experiment,  beg^ming  this  time,  however,  with  the  parts  quite 
distinctly  unequal  and  working  gradually  toward  equali^. 

A  number  of  determinations  should  be  made  when  the  thread  is 
displaced  toward  the  right  and  toward  the  left  and  with  changes 
towards  eauality  and  away  from  it— an  equal  number  of  each 
kind— and  the  average  of  all  taken.  The  ratio  of  the  just  observ- 
able difference  to  the  length  of  one  part  of  the  bar  is  the  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  dScrimination  required.  Averaging  the 
results  separately  for  the  cases  in  which  the  thread  was 
displaced  towards  the  right  and  towards  the  left,  will  show  the 
constant  error  in  judgment  if  there  is  any.    It  might  seem  proflt- 

K)oDtinued  from  Vol.  VI,  593-616,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  introductory 
matter. 

'  The  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  found,  as  explained  in  Ex.  U2.  Journal,  IV.  481. 
by  drawlnK  lines  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object  through  the  Crossing  Point 
of  the  Lines  of  Direction  and  prolonging  them  to  the  retina.  The  angle  made  by 
these  lines  is  often  called  the  VistttU  Angle.  This  construction,  however,  is  exact 
only  when  the  eye  is  exactly  accommodated.  When  the  eyes  are  not  accommodated, 
the  Sighting  Lines  form  the  angle  instead  of  the  Lines  of  Direction.  And  when 
objects  are  seen  by  sweeping  the  eye  over  them  from  end  to  end,  the  lines  which 
giye  the  true  Visual  Angle  are  obviously  those  from  the  extremities  of  the  object  to 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye.  These  various  kinds  of  Visual  Angles  differ  but 
slightly  among  themselves,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  all  purely  artificial.  Imme- 
diate perception  knows  nothing  of  Visual  Angles,  or  for  that  matter  of  retinal 
images,  but  only  of  things  seen. 

^For  deju'ription  of  these  instruments  see  section  on  apparatus  at  the  dose  of  the 
article. 
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able  to  fumisb  the  subject  with  a  head-rest  in  order  to  secure  a 
constant  distance  between  his  eyes  and  the  bar,  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  this  relatively  unimportant  (v.  Eries,  p.  187),  and  at  lUI 
events  it  is  not  necessary  for  casual  testing.  The  movements  of  the 
eyes  from  end  to  end  of  the  bar  are  more  important,  but  with  care 
on  the  part  of  the  subject,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  eyes  from  serious  movement.  Of  course  any  trials  in  wnich 
such  occur  should  be  reported  and  excluded  from  the  record.  If 
more  perfect  exclusion  of  eye-movements  is  desired,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  placing  the  bar  in  a  dark  box  and  using  flash  illumination. 

b.  Repeat  the  experiment  with  all  conditions  as  in  a,  except  that 
after  the  showing  of  the  bar  the  subject  be  allowed  to  move  ms  eyes 
freely  in  comparing  the  parts.  Compare  the  results  found  in  a  and  b. 

Wundt, -4.  3te  Aufl.,  II.  lieff..  4le  Aufl..  II,  132  ff.;  HelmhoUz.  682  ff.;  F.  695  ff. 
(541  If.):  Mansterberg:  and  the  literature  cited  by  them.  For  measurements  of  a 
similar  kind  made  upon  squares  see  Warren  and  Shaw  (p.  240);  for  such  measure- 
ments on  circles  and  effect  of  color  on  size,  see  QuantzJ 

171 .  The  Retinal  Image  and  the  Perception  of  Size :  Ordinary  See- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  other  determining  circumstances,  large  reti- 
nal images  are  taken  to  belong  to  large  objects  and  small  to  small. 
Undetermined  cases  are,  however,  extremelv  rare. 

a.  Known  objects  are  generally^ Perceivea  as  of  a  Constant  Size 
Irrespective  of  the  Size  of  their  Ketinal  Images.  Hold  the  hand 
eight  inches  from  the  face  and  notice  its  size;  then  move  it  to  six- 
teen inches  and  observe  that  its  apparent  size  remains  the  same,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  its  retinal  image  has  now  only  one- half  its  former 
length  and  only  one- quarter  its  area.  On  further  removal  to 
twenty- four  inches,  the  apparent  size  is  still  the  same.  This  con- 
stancy is  found  in  estimating  the  height  of  men,  domestic  animals, 
and  familiar  objects  generally.  This  fact  is  frequently  made  use  of 
bv  painters,  who  introduce  the  figures  of  men  and  other  well-known 
objects  to  suggest  indirectly  the  size  of  objects  near  which  they  are 
placed. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  a  well-known  tower  or  tree  may  serve 
as  a  measure  for  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon  rising  behind  it.  with 
the  result  that  these  seem  larger  than  when  such  compajrison  is 
impossible.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  element  in  the 
illusion.  The  flattened  form  of  the  sky— itself  the  resultant  of  sev- 
eral causes — also  co5perates  in  makine  the  sun  or  moon  at  the  hori- 
zon seem  further  away  and  therefore  larger.  The  matter  may  be 
followed  further  in  Helmholtz;  Wundt.il-,  Filehne;  and  in  a  dis- 
cussion by  Lechalas  and  others  in  the  Heme  Philosopkique,  Juillet, 
1888— F^vrier,  1889. 

6.  When  the  objects  are  equallv  familiar,  an  important  part  is 
played  by  attention  in  determining  which  shall  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  the  other.  This  is  easily  shown  with  two  fingers,  one 
held  at  eight,  the  other  at  twenty- four  inches.  Steady  looking  at 
the  farther  finger  makes  the  nearer  look  larger  than  normal,  and 
staring  at  the  nearer  makes  the  farther  look  smaller. 

c.  Another  experiment  which  shows  the  same  independence  of 
the  retinal  image  is  cited  by  Helmholtz  from  Smith's  "Opticks" 
(published  1738).  Place  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  lens  a  wafer, 
a  printed  letter  or  any  other  small  object,  and  view  it  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  the  lens.  As  the  distance  increases,  the 
object  will  seem  to  enlarge  until  it  fills  the  lens  completely.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  its  image  remains  approximately  constant  in 
size  f  since  the  rays  from  it  are  made  parallel  by  the  lens),  while 

>t\  .•  full  lilies  see  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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the  image  of  the  lens  itself  and  of  all  other  objects  in  the  visaal  field 
deoreases  in  size.  For  experiments  on  the  exactness  with  which 
extents  can  be  compared  when  their  distance  from  the  eye  is  nn- 
eqoal  and  when  their  visaal  angles  both  for  the  eye  at  rest  and  in 
motion  are  thos  unequal,  see  Fechner,  n,  812  f.;  Martins;  v.  Kries, 
187  If. 

Bering,  14  f.;  Helmholta,  839,  F.  871  (080). 

172.  The  Retinal  Image  and  Perceptions  of  Size  and  Distance.  A 
circumstance  that  very  frequently  determines  the  apparent  size  of 
an  object  is  its  apparent  distance;  or,  more  generally,  size  and  dis- 
tance are  mutually  determining.  If  the  apparent  distance  is  con- 
stant, the  apparent  size  of  the  object  changes  directly  with  the  size 
of  the  retinal  image;  while  if  the  apparent  size  is  constant  the  ap- 
parent distance  changes  inversely  with  the  image.  These  are  facts 
of  very  common  observation.  In  the  laboratory  thev  may  be  dem- 
onstrated as  follows.  Look  at  a  portion  of  a  page  of  print  through 
an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  holdine  the  glass  near  the  page  so 
that  a  good  deal  of  tne  latter  can  be  seen  outside  the  lens.  The 
retinal  image  of  the  part  seen  through  the  lens  is  enlarged,  but  the 
parts  of  the  page  seen  outside  the  lens  fix  the  distance  for  the 
whole,  so  that  the  letters  seem  enlarged.  On  the  contrary,  when 
an  opera  glass  or  a  telescope  is  used  for  a  distant  object,  the  eye  is 
brought  so  close  to  the  eye-piece  that  nearly  all  the  visual  field, 
except  that  seen  through*  the  instrument,  is  cut  ofP.  The  result  is, 
then,  that  objects  appear  nearer,  and  but  little  if  any  lander.  The 
effect  is  equally  clear  when  the  retinal  imaees  are  reduced  by  using 
a  double  concave  lens  in  the  first  case  and  by  looking  through  the 
opera  glasses  from  the  big  end  in  the  second.  See  also  an  experi- 
ment of  HiUebrand's,  p.  121  f . 

a.  Some  interesting  changes  in  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  may 
be  produced  with  a  pierced  card.  Look  through  a  fine  pin-hole  in 
a  card,  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the  eye.  at  a  printed  page  held 
an  incn  or  two  further  away.  The  type  will  seem  much  magnified, 
larger  even  than  the  blurred  imase  of  it  seen  when  the  card  is  re- 
moved entirely.  Of.  the  enlarged  shadow  in  Le  Oat's  Experiment 
rEx.  156;  Journal,  VI,  694).  when  the  card  is  gradually  moved 
farther  from  the  eye  and  jiearer  the  paper,  the  print  seems  still 
larger.  A  strong  light  on  the  page  increases  the  ease  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

'Hie  understanding  of  this  phenomenon  will  be  assisted  by  the 
following  diagram  from  Helmholtz: 
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In  the  UBual  condition  of  vision,  objects  at  a  distance  of  one  or 
two  inches  appear  mncli  blurred,  oecanse  the  eye  cannot  be  accom- 
modated for  them;  the  retinal  image  is  made  up  of  overlapping 
diifasion  circles,  which  depend  in  piurt  for  their  size  on  the  size  of 
the  pnpil.  In  the  diagram  the  lines  ai  and  bhj  drawn  through  the 
crossing  point  of  sighting  lines  o,  touch  the  retina  at  the  centres  of 
the  two  circles,  of  diffusion  representing  the  tips  of  the  arrow  a6. 
The  intermediate  points  of  the  arrow  are  of  course  represented  by 
circles  whose  centres  lie  between  h  and  i.  When  an  object  is  thus 
seen  in  diffusion  circles,  it  is  not  taken  to  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  circles,  but  only  to  the  centnd  portion  of 
the  blur.  The  apparent  extent  of  the  arrow  as  seen  without  the 
card  would  therefore  correspond  to  a  retinal  extent  not  much  ex- 
ceeding hi.  The  introduction  of  the  card  {88)  with  its  minute 
opening,  reduces  the  diffusion  circles  till  they  are  hardly  visible, 
and  the  blur  is  cleared  up.  The  little  cone  of  rays  passing  through  the 
pin-hole  from  a  reaches  the  eve  atm',  and  is  refracted  by  the  cornea 
and  lens  and  strikes  the  retina  at/.  In  the  same  way  that  from  b 
goes  to  m  and  is  refracted  to  g,  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
arrow  being  represented  as  before,  on  intermediate  retinal  points. 
It  is  evident  that  with  the  pierced  card  the  retinal  surface  illumi- 
nated is  larger  than  without  it  (fg^  hi),  and  when  the  image  is 
referred  outward,  as  usual,  along  the  lines  of  direction  (see  Exs. 
101  and  112,  JoubnaI/,  IV,  478,  484),  here  ff'  and  ga'^  the  ends  of 
the  arrow  will  seem  to  lie  at  /'  and  g\  and  the  whole  will  appear 
enlai^d.  It  is  clear  also  that  moving  the  pierced  card  toward 
the  object  must  increase  the  separation  of  the  points  m'  and  m, 
and  consequently  of/  and  g.    Of.  also  Ex.  173. 

Helmlioltz.  118  f.;  F.  126  f.  (06  f.). 

173.  Perception  of  Depth  by  Means  of  Accommodation.  Changes 
in  accommodation  produce  changes  in  the  retinal  image,  which 
certainly  influence  the  perception  of  distance.  Whether  the  direct 
muscular  effort  of  accommodation  has  any  such  effect,  apart 
from  changes  of  the  retinal  image,  has  been  questioned.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  the  matter  by  Wundt  (A,  3te  Aufl., 
Il,  92  f.,  4te  Aufl.,  n,  107;  B,  106  ff.).  by  Hillebrand  and  by  ^ixon. 
The  differences  of  accommodation  that  are  required  for  securing 
sharp  images  of  objects  at  the  same  distance,  but  differently  colored 
(due  to  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the  eye),  have  been  held  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  apparent  distance  of  colored  objects.    Ex- 

geriments  on  this  point  have  been  made  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
ut  his  results  are  hard  to  verify.  The  whole  problem,  indeed, 
both  as  to  judgments  depending  on  normal  accommodation  and  on 
that  requiriBd  by  chromatic  aberration,  is  still  8ub  Judioej  and  will 
not  be  followed  further  here. 

The  indirect  effects  of  accommodation  have  long  been  known, 
but  apparently  little  studied.  If,  while  attention  is  given  to  a  dis- 
tant object,  e.  y.,  a  house  or  tree,  the  eye  is  suddenly  accommo- 
dated for  a  near  point,  the  distant  object  will  appear  to  withdraw 
and  diminish  in  size.  If  the  operator  is  not  able  to  accommodate 
voluntarily,  the  experiment  may  easily  be  made  by  letting  him 
stamd  close  to  the  window  and  select  a  spot  on  the  glass  for  a  point 
of  near  fixation.    A  slight  variation  of  the  expemnent  with  the 

Eieroed  card  just  discussed  (Ex.  172  b)  shows  the  same  result, 
eightened,  perhaps,  by  other  cooperating  causes.  Repeat  Ex.  172 
b.  this  time  looking  at  a  distant  object.  Accommodating  for  near 
vision  now  makes  the  object  appear  smaller  and  further  away,  and 
cariTing  the  card  towara  the  object  produces  still  further  diminu- 
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tion  in  size.  The  effect  appears  to  be  dae  to  an  actual  redaction 
in  the  size  of  the  retinal  image,  and  can  be  imitated  with  a  suitaMe' 
arrangement  of  lenses  and  screens.  The  apparent  size  of 'the 
object  appears  also  to  decrease  with  decrease  of  the  aperture  )n 
the  card.  For  other  changes  following  accommodation,  see 
Scheiner's  Experiment,  Ex.  101,  Joubnal,  Iv,  477. 

Helmholtz,  119;  F.  127  (97):  Walker. 

174.  Monocular  Perception  of  Depth  by  Means  of  Intervenhig^ 
Objects. 

a.  Several  of  the  monocular  means  of  perceiving  the  relative 
distance  of  objects  are  better  observed  in  the  casual  use  of  the 
eyes  than  in  specific  laboratory  experiments,  and  this  among 
the  rest.  The  following  figures,  however,  show  something  of  the 
tendency.  We  are  more  inclined  to  regard  the  rines  in  Fig.  A  as 
complete  and  passing  behind  one  another  than  as  broken  and  care- 
fully laid  together.  In  the  second  figure  the  effect  is  still  stronger j 
because  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  the  arch  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  column  and  fitting  exactly  into  its  irregular  contou!^. 


A  B 

The  multitude  of  objects  intervening  between  the  eye  and  the 
horizon,  together  with  their  known  size  and  distances,  doubtless 
contributes  also  to  the  flattened  appearance  of  the  dome  of  the  sky. 

5.  In  the  following  experiment  the  inference  of  intervening 
objects  combines  with  the  customary  location  of  mirror-images  be- 
hind the  mirror  surface  to  produce  a  false  location  of  the  image 
thrown  by  a  concave  mirror.  At  a  distance  in  front  of  a  concave 
mirror,  somewhat  less  than  double  its  focal  distance,  is  set  up  a 
figure  like  that  below,  cut  from  cardboard  and  blackened  on  both 
sides,  or  even  an  ordinary  retort  ring  of  small  size.  The  ob- 
server takes  his  position  stall  further  from  the  mirror  in  the  line 
passing  through  its  centre  and  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and,  if  the 
adjustments  are  correct,  sees  floating  in  the  air,  a  few  inches  in 
front  of  the  actual  figure,  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  of  it^-so 
long,  at  least,  as  he  observes  with  both  eyes.  The  instant,  how- 
ever, that  he  looks  with  a  single  eye,  the  image  drops  back  to  the 
mirror  surface  or  beyond.  The  rays  of  the  figure  and  the  spots  on 
the  mirror,  which  are  seen  through  the  floating  image,  and  the 
frame  of  the  mirror,  which  cuts  the  image  ofP  at  the  sides,  all  con- 
spire, when  the  binocular  means  of  location  are  wanting,  to  make 
tne  image  seem  behind  instead  of  in  front. 
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The  dimensions  of  the  mirror  and  the  setting  with  which  the 
writer  has  repeated  the  experiment,  are  as  foUows:  Diameter  of 
mirror,  10  cm.;  Focal  length,  26  cm.;  Distance  of  the  rayed  figure 
from  the  mirror,  40  cm.;  inner  diameter  of  the  ring  of  the  figure, 
27  mm.,  enter  83  mm.,  length  of  rays,  27  mm.;  Distance  of  the 
observer  from  the  mirror,  3  m. 

If  the  observer  has  difficulty  in  setting  the  binocular  location,  a 
•  litUe  swaying  of  the  head  from  side  to  dde,  which  causes  the  image 
to  shift  with  reference  to  the  mirror  and  the  figure,  may  be  help- 
ful. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  made  with  suitably  adjusted  con- 
vex lens. 

a.  Helmholtz,  7«8.  F.  7W  (024) :  Sully,  80  f. 

b.  HelmholU,  7W,  P.  783  («B4  f.). 

175.    Perception  of  Belief  by  Means  of  Shadows. 

a.  The  effect  of  shadows  is  finely  shown  by  a  mask  colored  alike 
within  and  without.'  Place  the  mask,  with  the  hollow  side  toward 
the  observer,  in  such  a  position  that  the  light  falls  full  upon  it  and 
no  shadows  are  cast  inside  it.  Let  the  observer  regard  it  with  a 
ringle  eye  from  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  yards.  He  will  find  it 
difScult,  or  even  impossible,  to  see  the  mask  in  its  true  concave 
condition;  preponderant  experience  apparently  dictating  the 
opposite  result  in  perception.  If,  however,  the  position  of  the 
mask  is  so  changed  that  the  light  falls  into  the  mask  obliquely,  the 
shadows  immediiately  betray  the  concavity,  and  no  difficulty  is 
found,  except,  perhaps,  with  the  nose  (which  lies  wholly  in  the 
shadow),  in  seeing  the  thine  as  it  is. 

Medallions  with  heads  in  Tow  relief ,  when  lighted  equaUy  from 
all  sides,  can  with  some  efPort  be  seen  either  convex  or  concave — 
cameo  or  intaglio.  The  presence  of  unequal  illumination  and  cross 
shadows  m^kes  this  more  difficult.  A  sheet  of  paper  folded  like  a 
half  open  book  and  set  up  vertically,  shows  somewhat  the  same 
effect,  especiallv  if  the  lower  end  is  covered  so  that  its  contact  with 
the  table  cannot  be  seen.    Cf .  Fig.  N.  Ex.  176  6. 

b.  Einthoven's  Experiment.  In  the  following  experiment  dark 
borders  resembling  shadows  lead  to  an  illusion  of  elevation  on  de- 
pression. Out  a  piece  of  cardboard  eight  inches  long  by  four  wide ; 
cover  half  of  it  smoothly  with  red  paper  and  half  witn  blue.  On 
the  red  paper  paste  several  strips  of  blue,  and  on  the  blue  several 
strips  of  red,  strips  a  quarter  of  an  incn  wide  by  two  long,- 


,     'Thispieoeof  apparatus  originated,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  with  Dr.  H.  P. 
,     powditch  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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better,  pat  on  concentric  ring^  of  the  specified  colors,  leaving 
spaces  between  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  rinss.  Place  the 
diagram  thus  made  in  such  a  position  that  it  shall  be  strongly 
illuminated  from  the  right  side,  and  view  it  from  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  yards  with  a  single  eye,  covering  half  its  pupil  with  a  bit 
of  black  cardboard. 

If  the  temporal  half  of  the  right  pupil  is  covered,  the  red  rings 
will  appear  to  stand  out  slightly  from  their  ground;  the  blue  wul 
appear  to  lie  somewhat  depressed  in  theirs.  If  the  nasal  half  of 
tne  pupil  is  covered,  the  red  will  be  depressed  and  the  blue 
elevatod.  The  same  is  true  for  the  left  eye  if  the  terms  nasal  and 
temporal  are  interchanged.  Notice  in  each  case  the  apparent  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade.  Changing  the  direction  of  illumina- 
tion reverses  the  whole  phenomenon.  The  experiment  is  some- 
what easier  when  the  observer  looks  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass 
(or  violet  or  purple  gelatine)  held  close  before  the  eye.  The  edge  of 
the  card  that  covers  the  pupil  may  be  blackened  with  advantage. 

The  purpose  of  the  blue  glass  is  simply  to  make  the  blue  and  red  of 
the  papers  used  in  the  diagram  purer.  In  discussing  the  figures,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  colors  in  question  are  perfectly  pure,  and  tnat 
the  right  eye  is  taken  for  experiment,  with  the  temporal  half  of 
thepupil  covered. 

The  illusion  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  apparent 
shadows  and  high  lights.  These  arise  from  chromatic  aberration, 
wluch  is  made  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  normal  eye  by  half 
covering  the  pupil.  The  matter  will  be  made  clear  by  an  examina- 
tion of  tne  figures  below. 


ABC 

It  is  impossible  to  accommodate  the  eye  at  the  same  time  for 
both  red  and  blue;  if  the  red  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  the 
retina,  the  blue  rays  are  focused  in  front  of  it;  if  the  blue  ravs  are 
brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  the  red  rays  are  focused  behind 
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it.  In  the  flgores  above  L  represents  the  line  of  demarkation  be- 
tween a  red  area  and  a  bine  area;  in  Fig.  A  the  eye  is  accommo- 
dated for  the  red;  in  B  for  the  blue.  In  A  the  edge  of  the  red  in 
the  retinal  image  lies  at  I,  the  edse  of  the  bine  at  a,  which,  when 
referred  ontward  on  the  line  of  (urection  a  L',  locates  the  bine  edge 
at  L',  a  shifting  toward  the  left.  The  red  edge  is  perceived  atXln 
its  tme  position.  Similarly  in  Fig.  B  accommodation  for  the  bine 
causes  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  location  of  the  edge  of  the  red 
to  L'',  a  shifting  toward  the  right.  Any  intermediate  degree  of 
accommodation  would  cause  a  shifting  of  both  the  red  and  the 
blue  in  opposite  directions.  In  Fig.  C  is  shown  the  result  in  the 
visual  fiela  of  such  shiftings.  Assume  that  a  6  c  d  represents  a  red 
strip  on  a  blue  ground,  when  this  combination  is  viewed  under 
the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  there  is  a  mutual  shifting  of  the 
colors,  so  that  the  strip  a  6  c  d  appears  in  the  position  e  f  ah.  The 
result  is  a  summation  of  the  colors  in  the  region  bfgc,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  color  (darkness)  in  the  area  aehd.  The  region  of 
summation  is  taken  as  a  high  light,  the  region  of  darkness  as  a 
shadow — a  condition  of  things  that  would  be  exactly  paralleled  if 
a  slight  elevation  existed  in  a  field  illuminated  obliquely  from  the 
rieht.* 

In  a  way  entirely  similar  to  that  just  used,  the  cases  of  red  figures 
on  blue  ^ound,  of  vision  with  the  nasal  half  of  the  pupil,  and  of 
vision  with  the  left  eye,  can  readily  be  explained. 

a.    Helmholtz,  772;  F.  798  f . ;  Oppel. 
f>.    Elnthoven. 

176.  Equivocal  Figures.  The  last  few  experiments  have  already 
made  clear  that  much  of  our  ordinary  seeing  depends  on  an  uncon- 
scious taking  into  account  of  certain  elements  of  the  general 
visual  sensation,  e.  g,,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  in  connection  with 
distance,  the  partial  covering  of  some  objects  by  others  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  shadows.  The  nature  of  the  percept  is  thus  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  other  percepts— by  the  perception  of  dis- 
tance ana  general  direction  of  illumination.  In  certain  other  cases 
the  influence  of  these  inner  factors  is  even  clearer,  because  volun- 
tary changes  in  them  bring  about  striking  changes  in  the  total  per- 
cept.   Some  examples  of  these  cases  are  gathered  below. 

a.  Plane  Figures.  In  A  and  B  below  the  black  and  white  flgnres 
are  precisely  aUke,  except  in  position,  and  either  may  be  taken  as 
background  for  the  other.  With  the  change  of  background,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  change  of  attitude  is  involved  which  is  interesting. 
Something  similar  happens  in  C,  which  may  seem  a  star  made  up  of 
interlacing  lines,  two  superposed  triangles,  or  a  hexagon  with  six 
little  adjacent  triangles.  In  D  the  twenty-five  dots  of  the  square 
may  be  grouped  among  themselves  in  many  ways:  a  single  square 
of  dots;  five  vertical  or  horizontal  lines;  two  concentric  squares 
and  a  central  dot;  an  equal  armed  cross  filled  out  with  four  squares 
of  four  dots  each,  etc.  A  little  self- observation  will  probably  show 
that  the  change  of  attitude  leads  at  once  to  a  cnange  of  eye 
movements,  often  merely  incipient,  by  which  the  new  patterns  are 
followed  out. 

1  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Elnthoven,  from  whom  this  experiment  Is  taken. 
while  usinsT  the  apparent  shadows  as  the  basis  of  his  explanation,  rejects  that  crlTen 
here,  which  depends  on  direction  of  illumlnatioQ.  The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of 
perceptive  interpretation,  in  which  individual  difference  may  well  be  expected,  and 
several  factors  may  codperate.  In  repeating  the  experiments,  however,  the  appar- 
ent direction  of  iUumination  has  seemed  to  me  the  chief  factor.  Exceptions  to  its 
dominance  have  sometimes  occurred,  but  for  easily  explicable  reasons. 
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b.  Perspective  Diagrams.  In  the  accompanying  fignree  it  is  the 
InterpretailoD  of  the  space  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  Bgore  that 
change. 

E  (from  Mach)  represents  a  half-open  boob,  and  majr  be  seen 
both  concave  and  convex  the  former  probably  being  generally 
seen  first.  F  is  a  glass  tumbler  seen  from  the  top  or  from  the  bot- 
tom; oooaslonally  also  It  may  appear  bent  so  that  both  top  and 
bottom  are  both  tnmed  toward  tbe  observer.  In  O  (from  Hacb) 
tiis  curved  lines  are  subieot  to  interpretation  as  concave  at  the 
risht  and  convex  at  the  left,  and  vice  verta.  H  (from  Mach)  is  a 
tnangnlar  pjn^amld,  of  which  the  longer  side  is  either  nearest  the 
i^iserver  or  farthest  from  him.  It  also  has  a  third  interpretation, 
namely,  as  a  qoadrangalar  pyramid  looked  at  from  its  apex;  the 
'diagonals  of  the  flgore  then  appear  bent  towards  the  paper  on 
either  side  of  the  apex.  /  is  a  Qgnre  known  from  its  originator  as 
"  Neckar's  cube."  Notice  the  change  In  the  position  of  the  dUgo- 
nal  as  the  cnbe  takes  one  position  and  then  the  other.    J  Is  a  set  of 
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perspeotiyei  cubes  which  appear  three  in  the  lower  row,  two  in  the 
midole  row  and  one  on  top,  or  two  in  the  lower  row,  three  in  the 
middle  row  and  two  on  top.  This  figure  is  evidently  a  reduplica- 
tion  of  Neckar's  cube.  K  (from  Mach)  represents  a  pair  of  inter- 
secting planes,  with  the  line  of  intersection  perpendicular  to  the 
paper,  or  lying  parallel  to  it.  L  is  '*  Schrdder's  stair  figure.''  It 
generally  appears  first  as  the  upper  side  of  a  flight  of  steps; 
with  some  effort,  however,  it  may  be  seen  as  the  under  side  of 
such  a  flight,  or  the  overnanging  portion  of  a  wall.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  compUoation  of  the  simple  figure  in  £7.  3f  represents 
part  of  a  narrow  carved  frieze  from  Hoppe.  The  little  figures 
that  compose  it  appear  depressed  or  elevated.  With  some  diffi- 
culty a  part  may  be  neld  as  depressed  while  the  rest  are  elevated, 
but  the  result  is  unsteady,  probably  because  we  are  less  accustomed 
to  mixture  of  figures  in  such  decorations  than  a  repetition  of  single 
flgfures.  N  is  similar  to  >f,  but  introduces  light  ana  shade.  Changes 
in  the  position  of  the  fiRure  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
illumination  generallv  involve  a  change  from  convexity  to  con- 
cavity, or  joice  versa.  All  these  perspective  figures  have  of  course  the 
intermediate  interpretation  of  plane  figures,  though  this  is  some- 
times hard  to  hold  after  experimenting  with  the  tn- dimensional  in- 
terpretations. Some  of  the  changes  of  form  are  at  first  a  little  difficult 
for  some  observers,  but  once  eotten  are  easier  to  eet  again.  Turn- 
ing the  diagram  upside  down  is  sometimes  helpful.  I^b  reports 
that  moving  it  slowly  to  and  from  the  eye  causes  it  to  change  oack 
and  forth,  and  Mach  finds  these  changes  brought  about  in  a  slightly 
more  elaborate  figure  by  slow  vertical  movements.  The  Schrdder  fig- 
ure is  caused  to  change  by  vividly  conceiving  the  plane  a  as  nearer 
thanb. 

Notice  that  in  all  the  figures  changes  in  the  position  and  dimen- 
sions of  lines  and  surfaces  of  the  figures  invariably  accompany 
their  change  from  one  interpretation  to  the  other.  In  £7,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  figure  is  convex  (the  middle  line  nearer  the 
observer  than  the  rest),  that  line  inclines,  if  at  all,  toward  the 
observer;  when  the  figure  is  concave,  it  inclines  backward  and  is 
much  larger.  The  relative  length  of  the  sloping  lines  at  the  top 
and  the  lK)ttom  may  seem  to  also  chanee  slightly.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  of  all  the  possible  spatial  figures  which  could  corre- 
spond to  these  diagrams  geometrically,  only  a  very  few  extremely 
definite  ones  appear  to  perception. 

c.  Three-dimensional  Figures.  An  inversion  similar  to  that  ob- 
served in  b  can  be  seen  with  real  objects  when  conditions  are  favor- 
able. A  simple  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  visiting  card  bent 
in  the  middle  so  as  to  enclose  an  angle  of  about  120^,  which  gives  a 
figure  resembling  E  above.  Set  the  card  with  the  lold  vertical  on 
a  table,  where  the  light  will  fall  parallel  to  one  side,  thus  obviat- 
ing the  cross  shadows  m  part  (Ex.  175),  and  look  at  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  yards  with  a  single  eye.  The  card,  like  E 
above,  mav  be  seen  as  either  concave  or  convex.  Notice  in  this 
case,  as  in  6,  the  changes  of  form  and  position  that  take  place  when 
the  figure  is  changed  nrom  convex  to  concave.  Notice  also  that 
when  the  card  is  seen  in  its  illusory  form  (convex  when  it  is  really 
concave,  or  vice  versa)  ^  the  shadowed  parts  seem  a  deeper  gray  and 
the  illuminated  parts  a  brighter  white  than  when  the  whole  is  cor- 
rectly seen.  The  writer  finds  the  experiment  a  littler  easier  when 
the  card  is  on  a  rather  low  table  and  he  observes  standing.  The 
card  then  has  the  top  of  the  table  as  a  uniform  background. 

Verv  fine  effects  are  to  be  had  with  casts  of  objects  in  shallow  re- 
lief, either  in  intaglio  or  cameo  form.    In  these  cases  the  nature  of 
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the  object  represented  is  said  to  be  important,  letters,  numerals 
and  geometrical  flgores  turning  easily  either  way.  Natural  objeoto, 
human  and  animal  forms,  and  especially  faces,  turn  easily  from  con- 
cave to  convex,  but  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  from  convex  to  con- 
cave.  Compare,  for  example,  the  ease  of  seeine  the  concave  mask 
in  Ex.  175  a  in  convex  form  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  convex 
mask  to  appear  concave. 

On  a  see  von  Bezold,  253;  Biach,  D,  89;  James,  I.  442  f. 

On  b  and  c,  Helmholtz,  770  f.,  P.  796  f.  (626  f.) ;  Wundt,  A;  3te  AufL,  II,  174.  796  ff.  (60B 
) ;  4te  Anfl.,  199  f.;    Mach,  B,  405  ff..  C,  J9,  94  ff. ;    James,  II,  253  ff.;    Loeb;  Hoppe.  A 
Dd  B;  Brewster;  Sully,  95  ff.;  Beaunls.  II,  569. 


ff 
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Appabatus. 


But  little  special  apparatus  is  needed  for  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments. 

Kbyptbon.  The  piece,  which  for  lack  of  another  name  I  have 
ventured  to  call  a  krypteon,  is  verv  simple  in  principle— nothing 
more,  indeed,  than  a  slanting  board  with  a  flap  hinged  at  the  bot- 
tom. Its  purpose  in  Ex.  170  is  to  furnish  a  means  of  showing  the 
Qalton  bar  in  a  way  that  facilitates  judgment  without  movements 
of  the  eyes.    It  is  roughly  pictured  in  the  cut  below. 


On  a  base  board  ab,  8x20  inches  in  size,  is  set  the  board  cd,  6x18 
inches,  inclined  backward  about  30^  from  the  vertical.  At 
the  ends  of  this  board  near  the  base  are  fastened  short  brass  arms, 
which  extend  forward  and  support  the  rod  ef.  They  are  of  such 
length  as  to  brine  the  middle  of  the  rod  flve-eighthsof  aninchfrom 
the  board  cd,  and  seven-eighths  from  od.  The  rod  ef  is  provided 
with  milled  heads  at  the  ends,  so  that  it  may  be  rotated  easily  with 
either  hand.  The  rod  itself  is  composite,  being  made  of  pieces  of 
half-inch  half-round  brass,  put  together,  flat  side  to  flat  side,  to 
make  a  single  round  rod.  The  forward  half  of  the  rod  is  in  three 
pieces.  The  middle  piece  ik  is  held  in  place  by  screws  and  can  be  re- 
moved; the  end  pieces  are  soldered  fast  to  the  back  half  of  the  rod. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  clamp  securely  into  the  rod 
the  cardboard  flap  gh^  or  to  interchange  flaps  if  for  any  reason  this 
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is  desired.  When  the  flap  is  in  position,  the  turning  of  the  rod  ef 
will  rapidly  cover  or  uncover  anything  placed  upon  the  inclined 
surface  cd.  In  using  the  krypteon  in  Ex.  170  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
should  be  tacked  alone  the  inclined  surface  to  support  the  Galton 
bar.  The  instrument  is  not  confined  in  its  usefulness  to  this  single 
experiment,  but  can  be  used  for  any  in  which  a  sudden  revealmg 
or  niding  of  an  object  is  desired. 

Galton  Bab.  This  piece  can  be  had  ready-made  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  St.  Tibb's  Row,  Cambridge,  Bng- 
land— ^^  Line  Division  Testing  Apparatus  "—at  a  price  of  18s.  As 
furnished  by  the  Cambridge  company,  it  consists  of  an  ebonite  strip 
10  inches  long,  1  inch  wide  and  0.125  inch  thick.  On  the  back  of 
this  and  extending  over  a  little  on  to  the  face,  is  a  light  brass 
slider.  The  parts  which  extend  over  u^on  the  front  carry  between 
them,  crosswise  of  the  bar  and  close  to  its  surface,  a  white  thread, 
which  divides  the  bar  into  two  portions — equal  or  unequal,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  slider.  On  the  back  of  the  bar  a  fine  line  is  cut, 
which  divides  the  bar  exactly  in  the  middle.  ^  On  the  back  of  the 
slider  there  is  a  rectangular  opening  through  which  this  line  can 
be  seen,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  opening  a  scale  divided  to  tenths  of 
an  inch,  by  which  the  displacement  of  the  slider  from  the  true 
middle  can  be  read  at  once  in  tenths  of  an  inch  (or  by  estimation  in 
hundredths),  or,  since  the  bar  is  ten  inches  long,  dbrectly  in  per- 
centage of  the  total  length.  It  is  evidently  easy  to  make  such  a 
bar  from  any  rule,  divided  on  one  side  only,  or  even  with  a 
straight  slat  on  which  a  strip  of  millimeter  paper  has  been 
pasted. 

The  concave  mirror  used  in  Ex.  174  6  is  to  be  had  of  any  optician 
or  physical  instrument  maker  at  small  cost.  The  mask  for  £x.  175 
can  be  purchased  at  a  toy  store  and  colored  within  in  the  laboratory. 
Medallions  for  Exs.  174  6  and  176,  in  plaster  and  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  are  to  be  had  in  many  art  stores  at  a  very  low  price.  Casts 
of  these  in  opposite  relief  can  easily  be  taken  in  the  laboratory.  The 
other  things  needed — cards,  pins,  colored  papers,  convex  lens  and 
an  opera  glass— have  either  been  used  in  previous  experiments  or 
can  be  found  without  difficulty. 

BiBLIOOBAPHY. 

Bbaunis:   Nouveaux  ]^6ments  de  Physiologic  Humaine,  Paris,  1888. 

VoN  Bbzold:    The  Theory  of  Color,  Boston,  1876. 

Bbbwsteb:  The  Stereoscope,  its  History,  Theory  and  Construc- 
ton,  London,  1856. 

DixoN^:  On  the  Relation  of  Accommodation  and  Convergence  to 
our  Sense  of  Depth,  Mind,  N.  S.  IV,  1895, 195-212. 

Einthoven:  On  the  Production  of  Shadow  and  Perspective  Effects 
by  Difference  of  Colour,  Brain^  XVI,  Pte.  Ixi  and  Ixii,  1893, 191- 
202. 

Fechnbb:  Elemente  der  Psychophysik.  2te  unverfinderte  Auf- 
lage,  Leipzig,  1889. 

FiiiEHNE:  Die  Form  des  Himmelsgew51bes,  J^ilger^a  Archiv,  LIX, 
1894,  279-308. 

1  There  are  also  two  other  lines  on  the  back:  one  at  a  distance  from  the  end  equal 
to  one-third  the  total  length  of  the  bar;  and  the  other  at  a  distance  from  the  oUier 
end  equal  to  one-quarter  the  total  len^h.  These  are  convenient  for  other  tests, 
estimating  one-third  or  one-quarter  by  eye,  but  are  not  of  importance  for  fix.  ITOi 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL    LITERATURE. 


I.    NEUROLOGICAL. 

Biologiache  Unierstichungen.  Qustaf  Rbtzius.    Neue  Folge,  Stock- 
holm, 1890-94,  Vols.  I -VI. 

This  monumental  work  contains  forty-five  papers  of  critical  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  biological  science,  especially  in  its  neuro- 
logical and  histological  departments.  In  fact,  thirfy-eight  of  the 
papers  deal  with  special  problems  of  the  nervous  svstem.  The 
present  series  is  stated  to  form  a  continuation  in  new  form  of  the 
^^  Biologiadie  Untersuchungen^^^  published  by  Retzius  in  1881  and 
1882,  the  issue  of  which  was  interrupted  among  other  things  by  his 
great  monograph,  "  Oehbrorgan  der  WirbeUh&re,^^  Tlie  larse  form 
adopted  is  cumDersome,  but  has  been  chosen  to  avoid  folding  of 
the  plates.  Since  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  these 
maeniflcent  productions,  this  feature  may  be  accorded  the  right  of 
deciding  the  form.  The  long  lines,  however,  make  reading  diffi- 
cult, ana  this  might  have  been  so  readily  obviated  that  there  seems 
no  excuse  for  inmctine  this  inconvenience  on  the  reader. 

The  work  is  evidently  intended  as  a  repository  for  critical  refer- 
ence, and  no  attempt  can  be  made  in  the  limits  of  a  review  to  even 
summarize  its  contents.  The  earlier  volumes  deal  largely  with  the 
nervous  system  in  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates,  together 
with  its  relations  and  mode  of  nerve  supply  and  termination  In  the 
various  sensory  and  motor  organs,  the  chief  methods  employed 
being  the  Golgi  and  methyl  blue  in  their  various  modifications. 
Qreat  prominence  is  given  in  the  last  two  volumes  to  the  gUa 
elements  and  Cajal'schen  Zellen  in  the  human  and  mammauan 
brain,  four  separate  papers  with  thirty -two  plates  being  devoted  to 
them.  Almost  infinite  variety  of  form  and  type  is  revealed,  but  in 
their  manif oldness  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  ground  for  Ramon 
y  Cajal's  recent  theory  that  the  glia  elements  oy  their  contractions 
and  expansions  make  and  break  contacts  of  nerve  cells,  and  thus  oc- 
casion states  of  sleep  and  waking.  Retzius  considers  the  glia  ele- 
ments to  be  not  only  supporting  structures,  but  padding  for  the  nerve 
cells  as  well.  Hence  they  are  more  numerous  where  the  nerve 
elements  are  scarce,  and  vice  versa.  That  they  may  be  thus  actively 
contractile,  he  admits  to  be  possible,  but  for  such  functions  there 
is  no  evidence  at  present  C^keine  Beweiae  vorliegen^^).  He  idso 
declares  himself  ^^kein  Freund  von  schwebenden  Hypotheaen,^* 
In  his  first  volume  he  discussed  in  a  most  helpful  manner  the 
structure  of  ^^  MtiskelfUyriUe  und  fiEarcopIcMma,"  and  I  must  ad- 
mit a  little  disappointment  at  finding  nothing  on  the  minute 
structure  of  the  nerve  fibre  and  particularly  of  the  nerve  cell.  We 
may  hope  that  the  author  will  be  spared  to  do  this  justice  in  the 
near  future. 
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On  the  whole  this  series  is  indispensable  to  every  working  labora- 
tory. The  plates  are  luminons,  and  make  it  possible  for  the  eye- 
minded  to  learn  at  a  glance  what  they  might  fall  to  gain  so  well  by 
reading  pages  of  descriptions.  C.  F.  H. 

The  Function  of  the  Frontal  Lobes,    L.  Bianchi.     Brain,  LXXn,  pp. 
497-622,  5  Figs.  London,  1895. 

Hitzig's  shrewd  observation  that  the  frontal  lobe  increased  pro- 
portionally to  the  rest  of  the  brain  as  we  ascend  the  scale 
of  intelligence  from  catj  dog,  monkey  to  man,  leads  naturally 
to  the  inference  that  this  is  the  centre  for  intellectual  functions. 

His  experiments  on  dogs,  however,  did  not  3deld  much  support 
.to   this   view.    Still,    from   the    absence    of    any    demonstrable 
^nsori-motor  functions,  the  function  of  intelligence  was  almost 
^rced  upon  the  pre-frontal  region  by  exclusion.    The  work  of 
furrier,  too,  strengthened  this  position,  since  he  found  in  monkeys 
loss  of  attention,  apathy,  etc.,  resulting  from  ablation  of  the  pre- 
frontal lobes.    On  the  other  hand  a  definite  function  has  been 
found  for  this  region  by  Munk,  Luciani,  and  recently  by  Groslik,  in 
furnishing  innervation  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 

Bianchi  operated  on  twelve  monkeys  and  six  dog^^  all  success- 
fully, and  describes  in  this  paper  the  results  of  exciMon  of  both 
pre-frontal  lobes  in  one  dog  and  three  monkeys.  Unilateral  abla- 
tion produced  no  observable  defect,  either  sensory  or  motor,  last- 
ing for  more  than  a  few  days.  Previous  observers  have  gone  astray, 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  they  have  attached  too  much  import- 
ance to  the  phenomena  of  irritation  immediately  following  the 
operation.  Bianchi  states  that  these  should  be  systematically  dis- 
regarded for  at  least  a  week. 

Passing  briefly  in  review  the  chief  results,  we  may  observe  that 
in  the  dog  we  find  all  motor  and  sensory  functions  normal,  but  his 
character  is  changed.  **  He  goes  about  with  eves  downcast,  and 
head  bent  down,  almost  touching  the  floor  with  his  nose."  ^'  Hovers 
about  heavily  and  aimlessly."  He  picks  up  everything  he  flnds, 
leaves,  sticks,  fllth,  in  his  mouth  and  drops  them  again.  He  be- 
comes very  timid  and  makes  no  attempt  at  defense.  '^  Frightened, 
it  doubles  itself  up  without  any  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
attack." 

The  monkey  gives  similar,  but  even  more  striking  results.  Pre- 
vious to  the  operation  she  has  been  taught  a  number  of  tricks, 
understands  language  without  gestures,  is  very  affectionate,  as 
shown  by  her  treatment  of  her  companions,  and  especially  her 
attachment  to  two  puppies  which  she  has  adopted  and  mothers. 
She  will  not  allow  tnem  to  be  taken  away  from  ner. 

Oonsiderable  weakness  results  from  ablation  of  the  left  frontal 
lobe  (3i  g.  being  removed),  especially  marked  in  the  rieht  arm  and 
right  eye.  She  is  still  intelligent,  takes  an  interest  m  her  sur- 
roundings. She  now  cares  for  one  puppy  with  her  left  arm  and  avoids 
the  second.  About  eighty  days  after  flrst  operation,  the  right 
pre- frontal  lobe  was  similarly  excised.  Marked  and  permanent 
results  follow.  Taste  is  so  much  impaired  that  she  takes,  chews 
and  swallows  bite  of  sug^  and  plaster  indifferently  and  automati- 
oaQy.  A  normal  monkey  rejects  with  evident  disgust  a  cherry 
which  has  been  filled  with  quinine,  while  after  ablation  of  the 
frontal  lobes,  she  eats  it,  but  with  some  hesitation.  Vision  re- 
mains oonsiaerably  impaired.  Psychically  'Hhe  habitual  state 
is  one  of  indifference;  and  she  speedily  relapses  (after  being 
aroused)  into  an  aimless  automatic  mode  of  life,  without  any  in- 
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terest  in  her  sorroandings."  She  ceases  to  play  with  oompanions, 
and  shows  neither  afiPecuon  nor  jealousy  when  they  are  petted,  but 
is  timid  and  frightened  without  cause.  Automatic  restlessness, 
with  tendency  to  rotation  toward  the  right,  also  persists. 

The  general  picture  resembles  quite  closely  that  obtained  by  Fer- 
rier,  and  leads  Bianchi  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chains  of  nerve, 
elements  from  sensory  or  motor  terminations  lead  up  to  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  pre-frontal  region  as  the  apex  of  the  personality. 
*'  The  frontal  lobes  would  thus  sum  up  into  a  series  the  products  of 
the  sensori- motor  regions,  as  well  as  the  emotive  states  which 
accompany  all  perceptions,  the  fusion  of  which  constitutes 
what  has  been  called  the  psychical  tone  of  the  individual. 
Removal  of  the  frontal  lobes  does  not  so  much  interfere  with  the 
perceptions  taken  singly  as  it  does  disaggregate  the  personality, 
and  incapacitate  for  serializing  groups  of  representations."  *^  Fear 
is  an  immediate  result  of  psychical  disaggregation  from  defective 
sense  of  personality,  and  unbalanced  perception  and  judgment." 
Thus  it  becomes  a  characteristic  phenomenon. 

If  so  simple  an  observation  as  the  transit  of  a  star  across  the 
spider  line  needs  correction  for  *^  personal  equation,"  what  shall 
we  say  of  observations  as  complicated  as  the  above,  extending 
over  days,  weeks  and  months  ?  At  best  we  can  place  tnese  obser- 
vations beside  those  of  Qroslik,  and  makiug  due  allowance  for 
personal  equations  of  insoluable  terms  of  complexity,  they  may 
both  be  true  to  the  facts  and  still  leave  many  more  facts  unobserved 
and  unrecorded. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Schaefer  and  Horsley  obtained 
results  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  Ferrier  and  Bianchi.  Their 
method  consisted  in  making  the  excision  of  the  pre-frontal  lobes, 
leaving  the  excised  portions  in  situ  and  thus  escaping  pressure 
changes  in  the  skull.  Their  trick  monkeys  were  as  active  and  in- 
telligent after  as  before  the  operation,  and  their  method  of  opera- 
tion, it  would  seem,  has  much  m  its  favor.  0.  F.  H. 

Defective  Development  ofj^  Cerebellum  of  a  Pwppy,    J.  S.  Risien 
Russell.    Brain,  LXXII,  pp.  622-30,  6  Figs.  London,  1895. 

An  entire  litter  of  puppies  from  normal  parents  show  such 
marked  symptoms  or  incoordination  and  instability  as  to 
point  to  congenital  defect  of  the  cerebellum.  One  of  the 
utter  comes  on  this  account  into  Dt,  Russell's  hands,  and  he 
is  enabled  to  add  to  his  important  contributions  to  cere- 
bellar anatomy  and  physiology.  In  walking,  this  puppy  would 
faU  in  every  direction  equally,  and  when  sitting  or  stand- 
ing there  was  almost  constant  oscillation  of  the  head  and 
trunk.  These  phenomena  indicated  bilateral  defect  of  the  cere- 
bellum, a  diagnosis  amply  borne  out  by  the  autopsy  findings.  The 
cerebellum  was  found  to  be  about  three-fourths  the  normal  size, 
and  symmetrical.  Section  showed  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
white  and  gray  matter,  the  molecular  layer  of  the  cortex  being  in 
many  parts  much  thinner  than  normal,  giving  the  folia  a  shrunken 
appearance,  while  in  a  few  places  it  was  three  or  four  times  its 
normal  thickness.  The  great  defect,  however,  was  found  in  the 
Porkinje  cells.  In  large  parts  of  the  cerebellum  these  cells  were 
completely  absent,  in  others  one  or  two  were  to  be  seen  here 
and  there,  while  in  a  few  places  irregular  groups  or  clusters 
of  these  cells  were  to  be  seen,  the  outer  marg^  of  the  cluster 
being  at  the  junction  of  the  granular  and  molecmlar  layers,  while 
the  cells  invaded   the   granular  layer  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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Qreat  variations  in  shape  and  size  also  occur  among  the  Porkinje 
cells.  Their  extreme  paucity  in  the  hemispheres  and  more 
nearly  normal  relations  in  the  vermis  are  also  a  point  of  impor* 
tance. 

All  other  structures  at  higher  levels,  cerebral  cortex^  optic 
thalami,  red  nucleus;  and  at  lower  levels,  medulla,  inferior  olives, 
spinal  cord,  were  apparently  normal  in  every  respect.  The  dentate 
nuclei  were  also  normal. 

In  Russell's  cat  with  defective  cerebellum,  a  review  of  which  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  the  hemisphere  and  den- 
tate nucleus  of  one  side  were  defective,  especially  the  den- 
tate neucleus,  which  was  represented  by  onlv  a  few  scattering  cells. 
The  inferior  olivary  body  of  the  opposite  side  was  absent  as  well. 
This  difPerence  would  indicate,  as  Russell  remarks,  with  almost  the 
definiteness  of  an  experimental  extirpation,  that  the  cells  of  Por- 
kinje in  the  cerebellar  cortex  had  little  relation  with  the  olivary 
body,  while  the  dentate  nucleus  is  closely  associated  with  it.  As 
pointing  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellar  cortex  itself,  therefore, 
without  complications  with  centres  at  lower  or  higher  levels,  this 
case  gives  the  best  evidence  that  we  have  at  present.        C.  F.  H. 

Studies  on  the  Lesions  Produced  by  the  Action  of  Certain  Poisons  on 
the  Cortical  Nerve  CeU,—!.  Alcohol,  Henry  J.  Berkley.  Brain, 
LXXII,  473-96,  17  Figs. 

The  animals  used  were  rabbits,  to  which  pure  alcohol  had  been 
given  for  a  considerable  time,  generally  several  months.  These 
were  compared  with  similar  preparations  from  normal  animals. 
The  chief  results  are  confirmatory  of  the  findings  of  Andrie- 
zen.  The  blood  vessels  are  found  somewhat  altered,  the  smallest 
arteries  being  '*  irregularly  shrunken,  at  intervals  almost  botryoidal 
in  appearance."  This  is  not  a  constant  phenomenon.  The  nerve 
cells,  about  one  in  three,  are  decreased  in  size,  the  nuclei  a{>pear  a 
little  irregular  and  shrunken,  and  the  nucleolus  especially,  instead 
of  being  spherical  and  sharply  defined,  is  much  enlarged  and  very 
irregular  in  outline.  By  a  modification  of  the  Golgi  method  applica- 
ble to  material  already  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid,  an  alteration  of 
the  dendritic  processes  of  the  cortical  cells  in  tne  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum  (Purkinje  cells)  is  made  out,  resembling  those  described 
by  Andriezen.  The  **  contact  gemmules "  are  lost  and  the  pro- 
cesses become  irregularly  swollen.  Berkley  finds  no  alterations  of 
the  neuron.  The  affection  of  the  dendron  is  the  most  striking 
alteration,  and  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  characteristic  for  alcohol  poi- 
soning. C.  F.  H. 

Einige  Hypothesen  iiber  den  anatomischen  Mechanismus  der  IdeenbU- 
dung,  der  Association  und  der  AufmerksamkeU.  S.  Ramon  y 
Cajal.  Archiv  fiir  Anatomic  und  Entwickelungsgeschichte, 
herausgegeben  von  His.    1895,  4th -6th  Heft. 

The  Spaniard  of  Barcelona,  of  such  world-wide  reputation,  has 
with  perfect  right  ventured  over  the  line  of  strict  anatomy  into  the 
provinces  of  psychology.  The  invasion  is  a  welcome  one.  Such 
scientific  incursions  are  like  that  of  the  spies  into  Oanaan — they 
bring  back  rich  and  exceedingly  good  fruit.  The  first  part  of  the 
discussion  deals  with  the  question,  ^^Has  the  individuat  perception 
one  or  several  nerve  cells  for  underlying  basis  f "  The  recent  investi- 
gations into  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  all  demonstrate 
that  many,  very  many,  cells  and  fibres  are  engaged  in  the  slightest 
sensation.    F^om  the  sense  organ  to  the  cortex  there  is  a  well 
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connected  chain  of  conductors  or  neurons  which  transmits 
avalanohe-lilEe  {lawinenarHg)  any  single  sense  impressions  on  the 
periphery  to  an  ever  growing  number  of  cells  and  fibres  until  it 
finaUy  reaches  the  cortex.  Thus  in  the  fovea  centralis  retines,  in 
which  the  vision  is  clearest,  one  rod  affected  by  light  stimulus 
transmits  the  excitation  to  a  bi- polar  cell;  this  conducts  it  further 
to  a  ganglion  cell  beneath  it  (cell  of  the  ganglion  layer),  the  nerve 
process  cFortaatz)  of  which,  branching  out  richly  in  the  fore  corpora 
quadrigemina.  spreads  the  movement  over  a  considerable  number  of 
cells,  and  finally  the  axis  cylinders  of  these  cell  groups  end  in  the 
occipital  part  of  the  cortex,  where  they  come  into  contact  by  means 
of  their  branches  (Verzv9eiffungen),  with  the  end  brush- like  [forma- 
tions of  a  large  number  of  pyramidal  cells.  Thus  the  original  periph- 
eral unit  of  excitation  has  been  able  to  impart  its  excitation  to 
hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands  of  nerve  cells  in  the  cortical  cen- 
tres of  vision.  (Spencer's  analogy  re  mode  of  increased  momen- 
tum of  nerve  movement— a  row  of  bricks  falling— might  be  sug- 
gestive here  also.)    So  with  the  other  senses. 

The  second  part  deals  with  hypotheses  concerning  the  hUtologiocU 
mechanism  of  association  of  ideas,  of  sleeps  and  of  the  waking  condi- 
tion, Duval's  ^^geniale^^  histological  hypothesis  concerning  the 
nature  of  sleep  and  rest,  viz.,  the  condition  of  contact  between  the 
nerve  cells  and  their  processes,  is  rejected.  So  also  is  Rabl-Riick- 
hard'fl  well-known  hypothesis  of  the  amoeba-like  prolongations 
and  retractions  of  the  nerve  fibres  and  end  brushes  in  thought  and 
sleep  respectively.  The  chief  causal  mechanism  in  association, 
etc.,  Ramon  y  Cajal  attributes  to  the  neuroglia  cells.  Here  we 
have  the  pseudopodian  movements  of  contraction  and  relaxation. 
During  their  state  of  relaxation  their  pseudopodia  extend  and  in- 
tervene between  the  cells  and  their  protoplasmic  processes  and  the 
nerve  branches  ( Verzweigungen),  in  consequence  of  which  the  pass- 
age of  the  nerve  currents  is  either  completely  stopped  or  consid- 
erably hindered.  Thus  we  may  gain  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  mental  rest  and  of  sleep,  both  natural  and  artificial  (narcotics, 
hypnotism).  The  third  part  is  on  the  theory  of  attention.  One 
of  the  three  kinds  of  neuroglia  cells  are  the  perivascular 
cells.  These  are  found  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cap- 
illaries of  the  gray  substance.  Each  capillary  has  inserted  in 
it  thousands  of  these  neuroglia  pseudopodia,  which  diverge  in 
all  directions.  Upon  contraction  of  these  there  follows  a  local 
enlargement  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby  greater  physiological  con- 
gestion. This  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels  increases  their 
size,  filling  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  lymph  space. 
Hence  the  monoideism  of  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  article, 
which  is  full  of  suggestions  and  details,  the  author  calls  attention 
to  the  hypothetical  nature  of  some  of  his  conclusions. 

Arthur  Allin. 


II.    EXPERIMENTAL. 

Die  Aufmerksamkeit  und  die  Function  der  Sinnesorgane.  Von  Dr. 
W.  Heinrich.  Erster  Beitrag.  Zeitschrift  tiir  Psychologic  und 
Physiologie  der  Sinnesorgane,  IX,  Heft  5  u.  6. 

The  latter  part  of  this  article  id  experimental  in  nature.  Helm- 
holtz  (^'Physiol.  Optik,*'  1867,  S.  741)  makes  the  assertion  that  at- 
tention is  independent  of  the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  basing  his 
assertion  upon  the  facts  of  indirect  vision.    While  steamly  ^ 
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ftn  object  oentrall}",  the  attention  may  be  turned  to  an  object  on  the 
side,  with  the  result  that  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  eye,  there  is  in  the  attention,  and  In  the  objects  per- 
ceived.   So  Helmholtz,  and  also  Pilzecker  in  his  train. 

Heinrich  points  out  that  Helmholtz's  statements  are  only  the  re- 
sults of  subiective  perception;  there  is  need  of  an  objective  investi- 
gation, as  **  self -analysis"  may  not  reveal  the  state  or  change  of 
ihe  eve  during  the  experiment.  He  therefore  observes  the  pupils 
and  lens  with  the  help  of  an  ophthalmometer.  He  determine 
carefully  the  size  of  the  pupil  (1)  m  central  fixation.  (2)  in  indirect 
vision,  and  (3)  in  reckoning.  From  the  various  tables  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  subject  turns  his  attention  to  the  object  seen  on  the 
side,  the  pupil  eniarges.  For  example,  Table  HI  gives  the  size  of 
pupil  centrally  fixated  at  3.0091  mm. ;  with  object  seen  at  angle  of 
60^ as  4.9094  mm. ;  and  at  70^  as  8.9614  mm.;  and  during  mathe- 
matical calculation  at  6.0565  mm.  The  size  of  the  pupil  varies  con- 
tinually. If  the  attention  be  claimed  by  nan- optical  impressions, 
the  pupil  loses  its  condition  of  accommodation.  Helmholtz  is 
wrong  therefore;  the  attention,  at  least  in  this  case,  is  accompanied 
by  the  accommodation  of  the  eye. 

Dr.  Haab  (Neurologisches  Ceniralblatt,  1886y  1  Mai,  and  in  Ck)rre' 
8pondenzblattf,  Schweizer  Aerzte,  1886, 15  Mdrz)  reports  a  case  of 
pupil -reflex  not  noticed  by  Heinrich.  Again  it  is  a  case  of  in- 
direct vision  and  attention;  but  here  it  is  not  an  enlargement,  but  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil !  He  regards  it  as  probably  of  cortical 
origin  and  cites  psychiatrical  cases  to  illustrate  his  argument.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  statements  of  Haab  and  Heinrich  is 
probablj  due  to  the  objects  fixated  (lamp,  dark  wall,  etc.)  and  the 
respective  positions  occupied  by  the  subjects  examined.  The  dif- 
ferent results,  however,  demand  more  experimentation.  In  either 
case,  however,  Helmholtz's  view  is  amply  refuted. 

Arthur  Allin. 

Das  VerhilUnis  von  Accommodation  und  Konvergem  zur  Tiefenlokai' 
isation.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Hillebrand.  Zeitschrift  ftlr  Psychol- 
ogic, VII,  1894, 97-151. 

On  the  Relation  of  Accommodation  and  Convergence  to  Our  Sense  of 
Depth.    By  E.  T.  Dixon,  Mind,  N.  S.  IV,  1896, 195-212. 

In  the  experimental  study  of  the  relation  of  accommodation  to 
space  perception,  Hillebrand's  sole  predecessor  is  Wundt,  who 
published  on  the  subject  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Wundt's 
general  concusion  was  that,  all  other  means  of  perception  being 
excluded,  differences  of  distance  could  be  perceived  by  differences  in 
an  ^'accommodation  feeling; "  Hillebrand's  is  that  such  a  feeling  does 
not  exist.  This  conclusion  rests  on  two  series  of  experiments.  In 
one  a  fixation  line  was  moved  slowly  to  or  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  he  was  required  to  say  whether  it  was  approaching 
or  receding;  in  the  other,  the  observer's  eye  being  accommodated 
for  a  fixation  line  at  rest  in  the  field,  the  line  was  suddenly  re- 
moved and  another  at  the  same  or  a  different  distance  substituted 
for  it.    For  the  detail  of  the  apparatus  and  for  the  many  neoessarv 

Srecautions  to  be  observed,  the  original  should  be  consulted.  Suf- 
ce  it  to  say  here  that  with  possibly  one  small  exception  to  be 
noticed  below,  the  conditions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
first  series  of  experiments  showed  an  almost  uniform  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  observers  to  judge— much  less  to  ''sense"— the 
direction  in  which  the  line  was  traveling.    In  the  second  series  it 
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was  in  the  main  possible  to  tell  the  direction  of  the  change,  pro- 
vided its  amount  was  sufficient.  This  result  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction to  that  of  the  first  series,  but  in  discussing  it  Hillebrand 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  success  rests  ultimately  on  the 
blurring  of  the  retinal  image  and  the  voluntary  efforts  of  accommo- 
dation required  to  get  it  clear— quite  a  different  thing  from  sensa- 
tions of  the  muscular  effort  of  accommodation. 

The  most  interesting,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  permanently 
valuable  part  of  Dt,  mllebrand's  paper,  is  his  effort  to  use  these 
results  as  a  demonstration  of  the  absence  of  muscular  sensations 
of  convergence  as  well  as  of  accommodation.  His  argument  runs 
as  follows:  Between  accommodation  and  convergence  there  is  an 
habitual  association,  so  strong  that  under  normal  circumstances 
change  in  one  introauces  change  in  the  other,  even  when  but  one 
eye  is  open.  Now  if  it  is  true  that  changes  of  distance  cannot  be 
perceived  by  acconmiodation  and  convergence  combined,  they  can- 
not be  perceived  by  convergence  alone.  (The  ordinary  binocular 
experiments,  which  seem  to  show  the  importance  of  convergence, 
are  inconclusive,  because  they  do  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  per- 
ception by  means  of  double  images.)  If  this  argument  is  allowed 
and  EQllebrand's  experiments  confirmed,  all  ^^  eye -muscle  "  theo- 
ries of  space  fall  together. 

It  is  to  this  point  that  Dixon's  criticism  is  directed.  He  has  care- 
fully repeated  the  experiments  and  finds  results  substantially  the 
same  as  Hillebrand's;  such  differences  of  results  as  are  enumerated 
seem  to  the  reviewer  rather  apparent  than  real.  In  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results,  however,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  in- 
ferences agcdnst  convergence -sensations,  he  takes  a  very  different 
ground.  That  Hillebrand's  first  series  showed  only  negative  results 
may  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  changes  were  too  gradual 
to  be  perceived.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  stretched  to  prove 
that  tnere  are  no  convergence-sensations,  for  the  connection  be- 
tween accommodation  and  convergence  is  quite  loose.  Indeed  it 
may  even  be  that  the  errors  were  due  directly  to  improper  con- 
vergence. A  special  series  of  experiments  undertaken  to  measure 
the  possible  dissociation  of  the  two  showed  the  bond  between  them 
quite  elastic.  For  incidental  observations  of  interest  with  reference 
to  judCTients  made  with  presbyopic  or  atropined  eyes  the  paper 
itself  should  be  consulted. 

Taken  together,  the  work  of  these  two  experimentors  creates  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  '* muscular  sensations" 
aecompanying  accommodation — except  perhaps  when  it  becomes 
of  onusual  amount. — and  it  seems  to  be  incumbent  on  those  who  be- 
lieve in  them  to  bring  forward  new  evidence. 

A  single  point  as  to  apparatus,  which  mis^ht  have  a  certain  influ- 
ence, seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  both  experimenters.  In 
both  cases  the  observer  looked  through  a  short  tube,  the  further 
end  of  which  limited  his  field  of  vision.  The  edge  of  this  opening 
was  of  course  seen  in  diffusion  circles,  which  changed  as  accommo- 
dation changed,  and  may  have  furnished  still  another  retinal  means 
ol  inferring  the  state  of  accommodation  and  with  it  the  distance  of 
the  line  accommodated  for.  E.  0.  S. 
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ni.    GENERAL. 

Die    UriheUsfunction.    Eine  ptychologiache  und  erkenniniBskrUUche 
Unterauchunq.    Von  Wilhelm  «iEBUaALBM.    Wien  &  Leipsig; 
W.  Braumueller,  1895. 

Professor  Jerusalem,  who  is  well  known  by  his  text-book  of 
psychology  and  study  of  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman.  attacks 
m  this  book  a  very  important  problem, —  the  problem  of  tne  rela- 
tion of  modern  logic  to  modern  psychology.  Although  the  great 
Losses  devote  a  good  deal  of  space  to  psychological  analysis,  and 
although  scattered  articles  on  the  connection  of  the  two  sciences 
have  appeared  in  the  technical  magazines,  no  independent  and 
systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  codrdinate  them;  to  trans- 
late logic  into  terms  of  psychology,  and  to  show  the  genesis  of  Uie 
logical  from  the  psychological.  Hence  the  Logics,  despite  their 
professed  foundation  on  psychology,  seem  to  the  psychologistB  to 
DC  largely  Mn  the  air,'  while  the  Psychologies  seem  to  the 
logicians  to  neslect  patent  and  important  facts  of  the  mental  con- 
stitution. Under  such  circumstances,  a  volume  like  the  present 
cannot  but  be  welcomed  by  the  representatives  of  both  discdplines. 

Judgment,  the  author  begins,  is  the  form  in  which  the  results  of 
all  thought-processes  are  cast.  We  must  investigate  the  judgment 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  asking  what  we  do  when  we 
judge,  what  goes  on  in  us  when  we  take  a  judgment  to  be  true  or 
untrue.  But  such  an  investigation  implies  a  psychology,  or  at  any 
rate  a  credo  with  regard  to  fundamental  psycnologicai  questions. 
First,  as  to  the  relation  of  mind  to  body.  ^*  The  physical  and  the 
psychical  are  neither  of  them  anything  but  processes.  .  .  .  The 
reflective  working-over  of  physical  processes,  however,  makes  the 
assumption  of  a  substrate  indispensable,  that  of  psychical  makes 
the  same  assumption  impossible."  Substrate  is  the  criterion,  and 
the  sole  criterion.  And  the  fact  that  the  psychical  is  substrateless 
occurrence  gives  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  the  *  unconscious.' 
Secondly,  as  to  psychological  method.  We  must  begin  by  intet>- 
spective  analysis.  But  as  the  results  of  our  analysis  are  processes, 
we  must  go  on  to  ask  at  what  point  of  mental  development  the 
complex  under  discussion  appears  (genetic  method).  And  as  the 
beginnings  of  mind  have  a  biological  setting,  we  must  proceed  to 
inquire  how  the  investigated  complex  can  help  the  individual  or 
the  race  in  the  life  struggle  (biological  method).— The  investigation 
implies,  further,  a  deflate  attitude  to  logic  and  language.  Log^c 
seeks  to  determine  the  general  conditions  of  objective  certainty 
and  probability,  or,  in  otner  words,  those  under  which  judgmento 
attain  to  objective  certainty  and  probability.  Its  danger  &  that, 
in  the  search  for  convenient  forms,  it  may  substitute  anatomy  for 
vivisection,  the  discrete  point  system  for  the  curve,— and  malce 
the  concepts  into  which  a  judgment  is  articulated  prior  to  the 
formative  and  objectifying  function  of  judgment  itself.  Theoreti- 
cal linguistics  seeks  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  lui- 
guage.  Its  danger  is  to  isolate  the  word,  as  log^c  isolates  the  con- 
cept. The  concept  is  the  result  of  many  judgments:  the  word  is 
simply  an  element  in  a  judgment.  No  words,  no  judgment.— Fi- 
nally, the  investigation  will  assist  our  metaphysical  constructions. 

The  most  noteworthy  section  of  this  first  chapter  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  deals  with  the  relation  of  language  to  psychology  ana  logic. 
Words  are  not  ideas,  the  author  tells  us,  but  judgment- elements, 
i,  e.,  not  part- existences,  but  part- meanings.  The  point  receives 
further  consideration  below.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  probable 
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that  the  diatinction  of  mental  and  physical  as  not-substrated  and 
snbstarated  will  find  acceptance. 

The  second  chapter  contains  a  historical-critical  snrvev  of  exist- 
ing theories.  Three  sections  are  devoted  to  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, to  the  scholastics  and  to  the  modems  down  to  Hume.  A 
fOfurUi  discusses  the  views  of  living  writers:  Brentano's  .belief, 
fligwart's  synthesis,  Wundt's  analysis,  and  Bradley's  and  Ger- 
ber's  shaping  and  objectifying.  The  writer  has  his  piivate  polemic 
to  wage  with  Brentano's  school,  here  as  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
He  finds  a  ]>ortion  of  the  truth  in  each  of  the  three  first  theories, 
but  himself,  following  Gerber,  adopts  the  fourth.  His  discussion  is- 
most  interesting,  but,  as  a  summary,  hardly  lends  itself  to  further 
summarising. 

Even  Brentano  admits  that  every  judgment  contains  an  idea. 
But  the  judgment  is  not  an  association  of  ideas;  purtly,  because  an 
association  nas  no  finality  as  the  judgment  has,  partly  because  in  the 
judgment  nothing  is  or  is  to  be  associated.  Judgment  differs  from 
idea,  firsi,  in  the  fact  of  articulation,  and  seconmyinthefactthatin 
it  the  ideated  object  is  regarded  as  an  independent  centre  of  force, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  activity.  Idea:  '*  flowering  shrub;"  judg- 
ment: "the  shrub — is-in-flower."  Judgment  is  thus  a  shaping 
and  objectifying  of  ideation:  its  result  is  a  modified  idea.  The  im- 
portance of  this  thought- form  to  primitive  man,  who  has  to  orient- 
ate himself  in  a  world  of  sense-perceptionsjis  obvious.-— Judgment 
contains,  besides  idea,  a  feeling  process.  The  idea  which  makes 
us  pass  judgment  is  the  idea  wmcn  interests  us,  i.  e.,  which  arouses 
our  craving  for  intellectual  activity.  The  craving  is  satisfied  by 
judgment,  first,  because  judging  is  activity  (not  passivity,  like 
ideation),  and  secondly  because  it  brings  the  train  of  ideas  to  a 
conclusion,  giving  the  conclusion  a  form  which  is  normal  to  con- 
sciousness.—Judgment  also  contains  will-processes.  Not  only  is 
judging  an  action,  a  shaping  or  moulding  at  the  instance  of  inter- 
nal impulses,— judgment  actually  comes  into  being  through  the 
turning  to  account  of  these  impulses  by  primitive  man.  Whenever 
a  moving  object  attracted  the  attention,  the  apperception- mass  of 
the  observer's  own  bodily  movements  was  of  necessity  aroused,— 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  referred  to  a  voluntary  impulse  in 
the  object,  and  its  continuance  to  the  object's  voluntary  activity. 
Moving  objects,  again,  necessarily  attracted  the  attention:  only  on 
that  condition  was  life  possible.  Add  to  this  that  the  movement 
would  often  be  imitatea,  and  communicated  to  other  men  by  the 
imitative  gesture.  The  voluntary  impulse  involved  naturally  re- 
acted upon  the  apprehension  of  the  movement  of  the  object.— Lan- 
guage begins  with  the  inarticulate  cry  which  expresses  emotion. 
It  is  developed  under  the  necessity  of  mutual  understanding  and 
communication.  In  the  first  place,  frequent  repetition  blunted  the 
emotive  attribute  of  the  utterance:  the  sounds  gidned  in  articula- 
tion as  they  lost  in  affective  tone.  Secondly,  these  freed  sounds 
entered  into  stable  associations  with  ideas.  The  naturalness  of 
snoh  associations  is  shown  by  their  formation  by  Laura  B^dgman. 
The  word  or  '  root '  of  this  stage  is  a  proposition,  not  a  verb  or 
substantive.  Judgment  is  implicit  in  it;  but  does  not  become  ex- 
plicit or  reach  its  full  development  until,  still  by  the  necessity  of 
mutual  understanding,  a  second  root  is  added  to  the  first.  One, 
then,  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the  activity,  the  thine,  and  the  other 
that  of  this  thing's  activity.  Shaping  and  objectifying  are  thus 
complete. 

This  is^  to  the  psychologist,  the  most  important  chapter  of  the 
work.    It  is  important  not  only  because  of  its  analyids  of  the  aot  of 
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judgment  into  its  psychological  part- processes,  and  its  hypotheticsl 
account  of  the  genesis  of  the  act,  but  oecaose  of  its  bold  facing  of 
the  ultimate  problem, — the  passage  from  what  is,  the  psychologjc&l. 
to  what  means,  the  logical.^  A  group  of  similarly  constituted 
beings,  the  author  says  in  effect,  must  understand  each  other;  their 
utterances  must  convey  a  meaning  to  their  fellows.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  these  meanings  associated  to  definite  ideas;  and  we 
have  instances  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  overcome  in  certain  patho- 
logical cases  and  in  the  educational  history  of  every  chUd.  Given 
the  biological  conditions,  and  logical  significance  cannot  help  but 
emerge:  the  animals  understand  one  another.  The  writer's  out- 
spoken insistence  on  this  point  is  most  valuable.  Whether  we 
accept  his  analysis  of  the  judgment-process  exactly  as  it  stands  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment.  A 
good  deal  might  be  said  on  behalf  of  association,  if  one  were 
allowed  to  define  that  term;  and  a  good  deal  also  on  the  author's 
conception  of  the  relation  of  judgment  to  language.  But  the  dis- 
cussion could  not  be  inserted  here,  for  lack  of  space,  even  if  it 
were,  as  it  is  not,  of  determining  influence  upon  our  estimation  of 
the  work  before  us. 

Chapter  IV  treats  of  the  development  of  the  judgment  function, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  motto  of  the  book:  Der  Mensoh 
beareift  niemala  wie  anthropomorphiach  er  iat.  We  have  now  the 
suDJect  and  predicate  as  judgment-elements.  The  subject-word, 
denoting  the  vehicle  of  activity,  soon  comes  to  denote  the  vehidee 
of  all  similar  activities;  it  gives  rise  to  the  concept.  And  it  comes 
to  denote,  further,  not  only  actual  activity,  but— the  way  being 
prepared  Dv  association — ^pK>tential  activity.  (In  the  denominative 
judgment  *^That  is  a  tree,"  the  *  that '  is  the  effect  of  the  tree^s 
activity;  the  tree  is  the  subject-word.)— The  predicate-word  is  the 
complement  of  the  subject- word;  it  is  never  independent,  but, 
while  separating  the  thing's  activity  from  the  thing,  tells  us  always 
what  the  thing  wills  or  may  will.  As  distinct  in  language,  however, 
the  predicate -word  may  give  rise  to  new  subject- woras:  *warm' 
is  personified  as  *  warmth  '  and  becomes  a  subject.  In  this  way 
arise  abstract  concepts.  (Impersonal  judgments  are  not  mere  predi- 
cates: their  subject  is  in  every  case  the  spatial  and  temporal  sur- 
roundings of  the  activity  preaicatedo— Recoilective  and  expectant 
judgments  show  the  formative  and  articulating  function  of  the 
lud^ent  in  general  as  well  as  its  anthropomorphism.  Recolieot- 
ive  judgments  are  stated  in  past  time:  the  preterite  is  psychologi- 
cally a  plua,  denoting  a  reference  to  the  speaker,  but  logically  a 
minus,  denoting  an  individual  experience.  Expectant  judgments 
are  stated  in  future  time:  they  predicate  a  tendency  to  activity,  a 
WiUensrichtungj  of  the  thing.^The  recollective  judgment,  if  its 
subjective  element  be  eliminated,  passes  over  into  the  conceptual 
judgement,  stated  in  present  time.  The  present  is  not  temporal, 
but  obiectifying.  The  separation  of  a  concept's  permanent  attri- 
butes from  itself,  by  a  special  predicate-word,  is  to  be  sought  in 
biological  motives:  the  necessity  of  descriptive  communications,  of 
purposive  investigation  of  one's  environment,  etc. — Ooncepts  of 
relation  may  become  subjects,  centres  of  force,  just  as  may  omect- 
conceptsand  attributive  ooncepts.  Thus  we  have  judgments  of 
magnitude  and  number,  equations  and  hypothetical  judgments. 
We  also  possess  judgments  of  our  own  mental  experiences.  Bven 
in  them,  the  judgment  objectifies.    In  *'  I  am  glad,"  the   '  I  *  is 

*  It  must  be  noted  that  Professor  Jerusalem  differs  from  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  atti- 
tude to  the  problem.  To  him,  an  idea,  as  **  idea."  can  never  be  a  meaning.  Mean- 
ini;  belongs  only  to  the  judgment.    Cf.,  esp.,  p.  180. 
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the  vehicle  of  forces  operative  in  others  as  well  as  in  myself, 
a  centre  of  forces  in  the  universe.  —  Our  own  judgments  are 
active  and  final  analvses.  When  contents  are  presented  to  us  in 
judgment  form,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  synthetise,  to  asso- 
ciate, and  only  when  the  unifjring  process  is  complete,  to  judge  for 
ourselves.  Here  arises  the  queation^  the  expression  of  the  feeling 
of  wonder.  If  the  presentation  of  judgments  is  incomplete,  our 
own  judgment  function  is  inhibited:  to  remove  the  inhibition,  we 
formulate  our  astonishment,  not  in  a  judement,  but  in  the  ques- 
tion. Every  stage  of  judgment  presentation  has  its  corresponding 
question. 

The  object  of  the  chapter,  as  the  above  summary  sketch  of  its 
contents  shows,  is  to  trace  the  continuity  of  the  anthropomorphism 
of  the  judgment  process  through  all  its  forms.  First  applied  to 
perceptions,  recollections  and  expectations,  the  judgment  function 
IS  able  later  to  grapple  wibh  natural  laws  as  permanent  attributes 
of  concepts,  and  as  the  expression  of  relations.  Throughout,  judg- 
ment is  shaping,  articulating  and  objectifying;  becoming  more  and 
more  abstract  in  its  personifications,  but  never  shaking  itself  free 
from  them. 

In  this  chapter  the  author  has  already  passed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  direct  psychological  interpretation,  and  employs  a  logical  short- 
hand, denved  from  the  psycnology  of  earlier  chapters,  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  various  forms  of  judg^i^ent.  In  Ohapter  V — on  the 
validity  of  the  judgement— we  are  taken  still  further  from  psy- 
chology. Some  points,  however,  may  be  mentioned  here.  First, 
as  to  Fhe  truth  of  a  judgment.  Truth  is  implicit  in  every  primitive 
judspnent:  the  judgment  is  affirmative.  But  if  later  experience 
modifies  the  aflormation  (the  stick  standing  in  the  water  is  broken: 
the  stick  drawn  out  proves  to  be  unbroken),  the  primary  judgment 
is  rejected,  with  an  accompaniment  of  vivid  feeling.  Negation  is 
the  verbal  expression  of  this  voluntary  impulse  of  rejection.  When 
it  has  grown  familiar,  the  truth  of  a  judgment  can  become  explicit. 
—Belief  is  predominantly  feeling,  the  '*  feeling  of  (the  judgpaent's) 
agreement  with  my  present  view  of  the  umverse." — Existential 
judgments  lurise  when  judging  has  long  been  customary,  when  the 
trutn  and  falsehood  of  judgments  are  explicitly  recognised,  and 
when  the  feeling  of  belief  has  been  developed  in  its  vaurious  forms 
and  degrees. — Perception  is  pre-lineuistic  Judgment.  Tactual  per- 
ceptions are  the  most  real,  and  imply  voluntary  impulse.  An  ob- 
stacle (complex  of  tactual  sensations)  is  interpreted  as  the  effect 
of  a  foreign  will;  but  the  apperception  in  this  simplest  iudgment  is 
unconscious.  Lang^uage  gives  the  judgment  process  its  final  and 
perfect  form,  in  which  the  apperception- mass  is  conscious. 

The  writer  fears  that  the  introduction  of  an  '  unconscious '  ap- 
perception-mass (primitive  voluntary  impulses)  will  prejudice  his 
readers  against  the  general  theory  of  judgment  set  forth  in  the 
book.  But  the  *  unconscious,'  like  the  "  voluntary  impulse,"  ad- 
mits of  so  many  interpretations  that  every  psychologist  will  be  able 
to  fit  the  theory  to  his  own  stuidpoint  and  terminology:  and  the 
essence  of  it,  even  here,  is  the  biological  reference,  not  the  uncon- 
scious psychological  process.  More  serious  is  the  contradiction 
which  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  author's  view  of  the  part 
played  by  lang^uage  in  judgment  formation.  He  must,  to  be  con- 
sistent, either  assume  that  an  '  unconscious  langniage '  is  en^^aged 
in  the  process  of  perception,  or  g^t  some  other  word  than  ^  judg- 
ment' to  express  tne  proton  of  judgment  implied  in  the  perception. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  entitled  '^The  epistemological  (er- 
kenntnisakritiache)   significance  of  the  judgment  function."    The 
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author's  theory  enables  him  to  reject  the  monistic  systems  of  ideal- 
ism and  matenalism.  and  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  Avenarios* 
conception  of  mental  life  as  JErhaUun^  dea  OehimB,  A  discussion  of 
the  physical  part-conditions  of  the  judgment  function  shows  ita 
importance  for  the  categories  of  reality,  causality  and  substan- 
tiality, and  for  the  origiimtion  of  the  number  concept.  Gausality 
is,  in  primitive  experience,  the  interaction  of  psychical  (intuitively 
appreneuded)  and  physical.  (It  Is  interesung  to  compare  this 
view  with  Exner's  account  of  the  biological  origin  of  the  causal 
notion  from  the  visual  perception  of  movement.)  FinaUv,  the 
totalis  of  physical  and  psychical  occurrence  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  efflux  of  a  divine  will. 

These  epistemological  and  metaphysical  consequences  of  the 
writer's  thesis  are  evidence  of  its  '  fife '  and  many-sided  appfica- 
biUty.  To  consider  them  in  detail  would  here  be  out  of  place.  For 
the  psychologist,  as  was  said  just  now,  the  third  is  the  cardinal 
chapter  of  the  book.  His  interest  will  fie  in  the  testing  of  Pro- 
fessor Jerusalem's  theory  'by  concrete  instances  taken  from  all 
possible  departments  of  logic,— in  the  translation  of  logic,  by  its 
aid,  into  psychology.  This  interest  can  subsist  alongside  even  of  a 
complete  rejection  of  the  author's  psychophysics  and  meta- 
physics. *  E.  B.  T. 

Die  modeme  phyviologische  Bsychologiein  DeuUchUmd.  EHn  historitch- 
kritiache  VrUersuchung  mit  oeaonderer  BerUcksictUigu'nn  dea 
Problems  der  Aufmerkaamkeit.  Von  Dr.  W.  Hbinbich.  ZUrich 
1896,  pp.  232,  4  marks. 

In  the  introduction  Dr.  Heinrich  eives  a  concise  r^sumi  of  the 
leading  psychologists  preceding  Fechner^  discussing  especially 
their  contributions  to  the  question  of  attention.  As  important  for 
the  modern  psychological  views  of  paraUelism  and  attention,  he 
naturaUy  lavs  stress  upon  the  mechanical  views  of  Descartes  and 
Herbart.  Herbart's  two  definitions  of  attention  are  quoted  and  crit- 
icised: '*  Uraprunglich  iat  die  Aufmerkaamkeit  nichta  anderea,  ala 
die  Fdhigkeitj  einen  Zuwacha  der  VorateUungen  zu  erzeugen^^^  and 
^^Attentua  diciUur  ia  qui  mente  aic  eat  diajH>aitua  ut  ejua  notionea 
incrementi  quid  capere  poaainV^  De  aUermonia  mefiauraj  etc.  Re 
voluntary  attention  Herbart  says  that  our  psychical  fife  has  its 

Sure  mechanical  laws,  but  that  they  are  laws  of  its  own  nature,  not 
orrowed  of  the  corporeal  world:  yet  are  they  more  similar  to  the 
Laws  of  Druck  und  Stoaa  than  to  the  miracle  of  a  **  vorgeblich  unbe- 
greiflicher  FreQieit.^^  Ulrici  and  Lotze  are  said  to  form  the  transi- 
tion from  **  psychology  with  a  soul "  to  "  psychology  without  a 
soul."  Lotze's  fine  but  unsystematic  observations  on  attention  are 
properly  estimated.  "  With  Lotze  we  leave  behind  the  province 
of  'psychology  with  a  soul ' "  and  proceed  to  the  teacliinfi;s  of  the 
modem  writers,  who  take  into  account  the  doctrine  of  the  Oon- 
servation  of  Energv.  "  With  the  introduction  of  this  principle  and 
the  increased  number  of  observed  facts  which  made  the  depend- 
ence of  the  psychical  on  the  physiological  and  pathological  changes 
an  unassailaole  certaintv,"  psychology  entered  uiK>n  the  great  ex- 
perimental road  which  it  is  for  her  now  to  foUow. 

Fechner's  work  is  outlined  fairly.  As  direct  result  of  the  physi- 
cal principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy,  the  principle  of  Aycho- 
phyaicaX  ParaUeUam  was  emphasized:  from  this  again  arose  the  Law 
of  the  Relations  of  the  Psyonical  to  the  Physical,  or  Weber^a  Laio, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  different  Methoda  of  Meaawrement  in  psy- 
cho-physical research.  Hence  Fechner  is  *'  Voter  der  Paycho- 
Phyaik  und  Vater  der  experimenteUen  PaychologieJ^ 
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G.  E.  Mttller's  excellent  little  work  on  Attention  is  criticised, 
also  his  disciple's  Pilzecker.  The  defects  of  both  might  have  been 
more  folly  emphasized. 

Wnndt's  observations  on  attention  are  said  to  be  faulty  and  de- 
fective, and  his  views  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  his  philosophi- 
cal conceptions.  Wundt's  definition  of  attention:  an  acuvity  which 
is  perceived  along  with  the  goine  and  coming  of  presentations,  and 
which  is  accompanied  subjectively  by  a  feeling  which  cannot  be 
more  nearly  defined,— is  stronely  criticised. 

N.  Lange,  Kttlpe,  Ziehen  and  MUnsterberg  receive  sympathetic 
handling.  He  makes  MtLnsterberg  a  disciple  of  Ribot.  inasmuch  as 
attention  is  regarded  by  both  as  a  complex  of  muscle -sensations, 
and  the  fluctuation  of  attention  as  dependent  upon  the  fluctuation 
in  the  strength  of  muscular  contractions. 

The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  Avenarius.  His  exposition  is 
generally  fair:  his  criticism  might  often  have  been  severer.  He 
strangely  omits  all  mention  of  the  work  of  Profs.  Ebbinghaus, 
Hering.  lipps  and  Stumpf,  the  latter's  well-known  theory  of  atten- 
tion being  not  once  mentioned. 

Arthur  Allin. 

Die  ChfUMe  und  ihr  VerhdUnia  zu  den  Empflndungen,     Antritts- 
vorlesung.   Von  Dr.  Max  von  Frbt,  1894. 

Of   the  many  recent  researches  into  the  nature  of  pain  and 

Sleasure  and  their  physiological  causes  or  coi^comitants  (Marshall, 
fagel,  Nichols,  Strone,  Oppenheimer,  Qoldscheider  ana  others), 
Dr.  Frey  has  contributed  his  share.  His  contributions  to  the 
physiology  of  the  pain- sense  have  already  been  ably  reviewed  in 
this  Journal  (Vol.  VII,  pp.  113  ff.)  by  Jlr.  Luckey.  We  have 
here  a  compact  survey  of  the  more  general  field  of  feelings  in 
their  relation  to  what  are  ordinarily  called  sensations.  The  char- 
acteristic of  feeling,  whenever  it  is  associated  or  accompanied 
by  sensation,  is  held  to  be  the  reference  to  the  personality  of 
the  person  experiencing  the  sensation.  What  **  person wty" 
may  mean  here,  whether  parts  of  our  organism  or  the  men- 
tal self,  is  not  explained.  He  maintains  bis  former  thesis  that 
pure  sensations,  e.  p.,  touch,  may  be  had  without  any  accompani- 
ment of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  that  pain  has  its  own  separate  nerve 
endings  and  pain-condudting  nerves.  Such  are  denied  the  feelings  of 

gleasure,  which  are  somehow  connected  with  the  cessation  of  pain, 
3nsion,  etc.  The  "  shunt- theory  "  of  Wundt  and  the  older  school 
is  not  accepted,  the  objections  to  it  being  too  conclusive.  The  pain 
sense  is  the  only  one  possessing  organs  almost  everywhere  in  the 
body.  This  great  amount  of  distribution,  its  usual  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  stimulation,  and  its  full  reference  to  the 
organism  stimulated,  form  the  first  and  most  pressing  step  in  the- 
formation  of  a  presentation  complex,  known  as  the  eso.  The  con- 
nection of  this  with  that  primoroial  characteristic,  irritability,, 
mj^ght  have  been  pointed  out. 

fle  disallows  the  James-Lange  theory,  but  approves  of  that  of 
Meynert,  which  to  me  is  largely  the  same,  tnough  not  devel- 
oped enough.  By  the  way,  Meynert  published  his  theory  of  the 
emotions  In  1880,  "  Ueber  die  OefUMey^*  now  published  in  liis 
*'Sammlttng;"  the  James-Lange  theory  appeared  in  1884.  Frey's 
arguments  against  separate  nerve  endings  for  pleasure  are  not  con- 
clusive. His  distinction,  the  general  one,  between  feelins  and  sen- 
sations, has  probably  worked  more  harm  than  good.  Frey's 
answer  to  the  strictures  of  Nagel  (i^tiper's  ArehiVf  LK,  1896)  upon 
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hifl  hypothesis  of  separate  nerve  endings,  will  be  interesting, 
plain  oistinetion  between  disagreeableness  and  pain  is,  as 
also  not  noted. 

Abthub  ATiI jw. 

SugwsHon  und  Rtflex.  Eine  kritisch-experimentelle  Stadie  tUi>er  dia 
BeflexphlUiomene  des  Hypnotismns.  K.  Schabfbb.  Jena,  Gtas* 
tav  Fischer,  1895,  pp.  113. 

We  have  here  a  flag  of  truce  appearing  in  the  combat  between 
the  opposing  forces  of  the  school  of  Nancy  and  that  of  the   Sal- 
I>dtriOTe.    The  mediator  is  a  third  person,  who  proclaims  that  both 
are  right,  and  that  suggestion  on  the  psychical  side  as  well  as   the 
reflex  phenomena  on  Ihe  somatic  side  are  only  two  aspects  of  one 
single  process,  or  perhaps  better  still,  are  two  parallel  processes 
associated.    Association  of  ideas,  and  the  movements  accompany- 
ing  usually  the  ideas,   are    the    parallel   processes.     '^  Sugges- 
tion is  nothing  else  but  an  immediate  associaraon  "  (p.  112).    Bem- 
heim's  words  are  approved:    ^*The  mechanism  of  suggestion  can 
be  thus  generally  formulated:    Increase  of  the  vd^o-moioTy  idea- 
sensitive  and  idea- sensorial  reflex  excitabUity.^^    As  strychnine  in- 
creases the  sensitive -motor  excitability  in  tne  spinal  cord^  so  that 
the  lightest   stimulus   on  a  nerve  ending  transforms  itself  im- 
mediately into  contraction,  without  the  possibility  of  any  inhibitory 
influence  of  the  brain,  so  hypnotism  is  the  increase  of  the  ideo- 
reflex  excitability  of  the  brain,  each  presentation  as  it  appears  is 
immediatelv  followed  by  its  associated  movement  (p.  112).    '*  Sug- 
gestion is  tnen  to  be  considered  as  a  psychical,  anatomically  con- 
sidered, cortical  reflex  "  (p.  113). 

Since  suggestibility  is  a  cardinal  symptom  of  hysteria,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  sense-  and  neuro- muscular  hyperexdtabili^ 
is  called  an  '* hysterical"  phenomenon.  The  highly  pronounced 
suggestibility  is  conditioned  by  a  very  considerable  sinking  or 
dinunution  of  central  inhibition.  The  hypnotic  reflex  phenomena 
are  not  always  **  hysterical;"  association  and  absence  of  central 
inhibition,  wherever  they  occur,  are  the  chief  and  distinctiye 
features.  Hence  the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  suggestion  and  reflex  falls  away. 

The  experiments  are  well  performed,  and  the  whole  work  is 
essentially  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  subject.  Suggestion  has 
even  a  wider  application  than  in  the  abnormal  fleld.  A  robber,  for 
example,  is  seen  on  the  lonely  highway  at  night;  upon  closer  ex- 
amination it  is  seen  to  be  the  stump  of  a  tree.  We  nave  here  the 
phenomena  and  actions  of  suggestion.  So  with  all  sense-illnsions. 
Even  conversation  is  a  conUnual  suggestion,  illustrating  contin- 
ually the  action  of  the  association  of  ideas  and  cortical  reflexes. 
Suggestion  is  not  a  disturbance  of  association  as  Parish  rTrug- 
wcSimehmung)  and  many  others  assert.  It  is  a  continual  illustra- 
tion of  most  excellent  association.  Only  by  these  means  do  we 
have  the  resulting  phenomena.  '*  The  disturbed  association  "  is  in 
the  external  world,  in  the  environment.  The  cortical  mechanism 
works  as  it  has  been  taught  to  work;  it  is  not  its  fault  if  the  envi- 
ronment changes.  Ajithub  Allin. 
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The  Structwre  and  Ufe  of  Birds.  By  F.  W.  Hbadlbt,  M.  A.,  F.  Z.  S., 
London.    Macmillan  &  Oo.,  1895,  pp.  412. 

This  book,  by  the  assistant  master  of  Haileybnry  OoUeg^,  has 
seventy-eight  iuostrations,  and  attempts  to  prove  the  development 
of  birds  from  reptilian  ancestors  and  to  explain  '*  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  their  noble  accomplishment— flight,  the  visible  proof 
of  their  high  vitality."  Their  color,  song,  instinct,  reason  and 
migration  are  considered.  Son^,  it  is  said,  is  instinctive,  but  must 
be  awakened  by  learning.  One  oird  may  learn  the  song  of  another 
species,  bnt  his  own  is  never  lost.  Intelligence  helps  and  modifies 
the  nest-bnildine  instinct.  Instinct  is  more  than  habit  petrified 
and  transmitteoT  Migrations,  which  may  be  7,000  and  even  10,000 
miles,  are  most  fully  describea. 

StuMea  in  the  Evolution  ofAnimaU.  By  E.  Bona  via,  M.  D.  West- 
minster, 1895,  pp.  362. 

The  author's  chief  contention  is  that  spots  and  stripes  on  horses, 
zebras  and  timers  are  due  to  old  carapaces  of  their  armadillo-like 
predecessors  m  the  vertebrate  series.  Mottled  and  dappled  figures 
are  skin  rosettes,  persisting  after  bone- like  rosettes  are  gone. 
T^ls  preserve  their  rings  longest.  Of  course  colors  are  not  pre- 
served in  rooks,  hence  the  problem  is  an  open  one.  Some  of  the 
iUusbrations  are  striking.  Corns  and  horse  warts  are  modified  skin 
glimds,  which  are  survivals  from  a  pachydermous  past. 

Vindustrie  dea  Araneina,  W.  Waonbb.  Memories  de  I'Acad.  Imp. 
des  Sciences  St.  Petersburg.    1894,  pp.  270. 

This  comprehensive  study  of  the  architectural  instinct  of  spiders 
(ten  plates)  is  the  most  exhaustive  yet  made.  Its  main  conclusions 
are  that  the  texture  and  form  of  the  cocoon  conform  in  general  with 
the  biologic  classification;  that  the  many  varieties  arise  not  by  in- 
heritence  of  fixed  intelligent  acts,  but  by  blastogenic  or  innate 
modifications  and  that  intelligence  is  infinitesimal;  that  experience 
aids  but  little,  the  young  building  nearly  as  well  as  the  old.  Most 
modifications  in  form  and  structure  are  conditioned  by  choice 
of  place;  the  perfection  of  the  nest  is  not  the  measure  of  material 
care,  for  some  spiders  care  for  neither  eggs  nor  young,  some 
species  for  eggs  only,  and  some  nourish  the  young  brood,  and  the 
more  perfect  tne  nesi  the  more  the  young  ones  are  left  to  iheir  fate. 

Domesticated  Animals,  Their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his  Advance- 
ment in  Civilization.  By  Nathaniel  Southoatb  Shalbb. 
New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  1895,  pp.  267. 

This  volume,  with  its  186  cuts,  which  have  no  special  relation  to 
the  text,  consists  mostly    of   essays    reprinted  from    8cribner*s 

'  Notice  in  this  section  does  not  preclude  fuller  notice  later. 
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Magazine,  and  ia  '^tended  for  those  persons  who,  while  they  may 
not  care  to  approach  the  matter  in  the  manner  of  the  professional 
inquirer,  are  glad  to  have  the  results  which  natondists  have 
attwied.  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  extend  knowledge  of  things 
that  lie  in  the  field  of  familiar  experiences.*'  The  topics  are  the 
dog.  horse,  flocks  and  herds,  domesticated  birds  and  useful  insects, 
wiSa  two  chapters  on  the  rights  of  animals  and  domestication. 
Although  pleading  for  sympathy  and  protection,  vivisection  is 
defended.  The  book  is  interesting,  iK>pular  rather  than  scientific  ; 
does  not  aim  at  presenting  results  of  special  psychologies^  studies, 
but  is  full  of  well-ripened  common  sense,  and  is  magnificently 
printed. 

Bettrdge  zur  Bsychologie  und  Philo9ophie,  Herausgegeben  von  Db. 
GoTZ  Mabtius,  a.  O.  Prof,  der  Philos.  aii  der  Universit&t  Bonn. 
Erster  Band,  I  Heft.    Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  169. 

After  an  introduction  defining  the  field  of  psychology  come  four 
papers :    I.   The  law  of  the  brightness  value  of  negative  after- 
images, 78  pages.    II.  A  new  method  of  determining  tne  brightness 
of  colors,  25  pages.    III.  Brightness  of  complementary  mixtures. 
IV.  On  the  idea  of  specific  brightness  of  color  sensations. 

Ueber  die  Einwirkung  seelischer  Erregungen  dee  Menschen  auf  8ein 
Ko]^^ar,  Db.  I.  Pohl.  Halle,  1894,  78  quarto  pages  and  one 
table. 

The  author  has  shaved  very  small  spots  on  his  and  others'  heads 
and  measured  rates  of  the  growth  of  hairs.  From  the  age  of  20  to 
24  his  hair  grew  fifteen  mm.  per  month,  and  at  60  it  grew  eleven  mm. 
per  month.  For  the  first  month  after  being  cut,  growth  was  less 
than  the  second,  although  individual  hairs  which  stood  side  by  side 
erew  at  different  rates.  Prolonged  fear  or  anxiety  causes  many  in- 
mvidual  hairs  to  grow  smaller  for  a  short  distance  and  when  equi- 
nimity  is  restored  they  enlarge  as  before.  The  diminished  length 
shows  longitudinal  stiiation  under  the  microscope  and  also  diminu- 
tion of  the  oblong  vacuoles  usuallv  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  substance  of  the  hair.  With  this  change  goes  often  a  slight 
change  in  color.  Protracted  anger  and  indignation  have  caused  a 
decided  bulge  in  the  size  of  hairs  during  the  emotional  disturbance. 
Aneemic  and  plethoric  states  of  the  blood  due  to  emotional  disturb- 
ances are  of  course  at  once  suggested.  The  work  of  Dr.  Pohl  is  ex- 
tremely painstaking  and  detailed. 

La  Musique  et  la  Psycho-physioJogie.  Par  Mabie  JaUll.  Paris, 
Alcan,  1896,  pp.  171. 

In  this  volume  music  is  regarded  as  a  means  of  refining  and  per- 
fecting our  organic  activity.  To  unify  motor  functions  and  musical 
sentiment  by  piano  study,  gives  a  solid  basis  to  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  artist.  The  chief  topics  treated  are  the  mech- 
anism of  musical  expression,  attention  and  muscle  sense, 
touch  and  audition,  time  and  measure,  interpretation,  musical 
memory,  the  sensations  of  the  hearers  of  music. 

FhUoeophie  et  Musique.  (Euvre  posthume.  Par  Louis  Lacombb. 
Paris,  Lib.  Fischbacher,  1896,  pp.  468. 

The  author's  motto  is,  no  one  has  genius  without  repose,  and  none 
have  repose  without  wisdom.  He  certainly  accomplished  much,  both 
as  a  composer  and  as  a  critic.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
very  general  topics,  like  the  development  of  speech,  music  and 
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popular  songs,  pure  versos  worded  music,  etc.  The  studies  of  Baoh, 
Wagner,  Rossini,  Beethoven  and  religious  music,  show  more  psy- 
cholo^oal  insight  than  do  J.  E.  Shedlock's  recent  expositions  of 
the  "  Kanoforte  Sonata. " 

AUgemeine  Physiologie.  Ein  Qrundriss  der  Lehre  vom  Leben.  Von 
Max  Vbrworn,  Dr.  Med.  und  Phil.,  A.  O.  Prof,  der  Phys- 
iologie.    Jena,  18d6,  pp.  684. 

This  heavy  volume,  with  its  268  cuts,  marks  or  attempts  to  mark 
an  e]>och.  On  the  assumption  that  the  cell  is  the  substratum  of 
all  the  elementary  phenomena  of  life,  the  author  seeks  to  show  that 

Seneral  physiology  can  be  only  cellular  physiology.  It  is  fittingly 
edicated  to  Johannes  MUller,  whose  standpoint,  that  phys- 
iology should  be  comparative,  modem  physiology  has  too  much 
ignored.  The  wonted  ways  ana  means  of  this  science  have  grown 
too  narrow  to  insure  it  against  false  and  partial  generalizations  and 
to  keep  wide  open  the  way  of  further  development.  This  infusion  of 
biological  material  into  physiology  required  a  grouping  of  material 
from  a  vast  field  such  as  was  never  attempted  before.  This  thought 
Prof.  F.  S.  Lee  of  New  York  had  before  expressed,  as  is  gracefully 
admitted  in  the  preface.  The  author  strives  to  write  in  language  so 
little  technical  tnat  doctors,  philosophers,  botanists  or  zoologists 
can  easily  read  it.  In  so  vast  and  new  an  effort,  no  doubt  errors 
and  defects  will  be  apparent.  Both  the  effort  and  the  interest  in 
fundamental  psychological  problems  shown  in  the  author's  earlier 
works  and  his  sugp^srave  views  commend  the  work  to  psychol- 
ogists of  the  scientific  type. 

Methods  of  Mind'trainina,  Ckmcentrated  Attention  and  Memory.  By 
Catherine  Aiken.    New  York,  1896,  pp.  110. 

Miss  Aiken  has  been  for  years  head  of  an  excellent  private  school 
for  young  ladies  at  Stamford,  Oonn.,  where  she  has  trained  her 
classes  to  take  in  amazing  numbers  of  written  figures  at  a  single 
elance,  and  also  to  memorize  at  a  sinj^le  reading  stanzas  of  poetry, 
items  f^om  newspapers,  etc.  The  object  of  the  exercise,  wnich  is 
not  allowed  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes  on  the  opening 
of  the  school  day,  is  to  quicken  the  perceptive  faculty  and  cultivate 
the  habit  of  accuracy  in  seeing  and  hearing.  The  power  of  volun- 
tary attention  is  increased,  and  the  success  of  this  work  was  such 
as  to  change  the  author's  method  of  thirty  years'  standing.  The 
exercises  were  tried,  6.  y.,  by  writing  music  to  be  reproduced,  on  the 
revolving  blackboard,  and  making  it  rest  after  it  had  made  one  rev- 
olution; the  music  teacher  wrote  that  the  quality  of  work  in  music 
was  immeasurably  ahead  of  anything  ever  nad.  Quick  perception 
is  the  basis  of  first-sight  reading  and  playing.  Twenty  dots  were 
numbered  correctly,  instantly,  without  counting.  Twenty  and 
even  thirty  lines  of  poetry  are  repeated  after  hearing  them  read 
once.  Vocabularies  of  some  length  and  forms  for  drawmg  are  thus 
learned. 

Energetik  und  Hygiene  dea  Nerven-Syateme  in  der  Schule.  Von  Db. 
H.  Qbiesbach.  MUnchen,  1895,  pp.  97,  with  seventy- four 
tables  and  many  cuts. 

Brain  fatigue  reduces  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  for  distinguishinfi; 
compass  points.  The  teste  were  made  before  and  after  sohooj^ 
and  between  lessons,  Sundays,  and  after  examinations.  The  results 
are  remarkably  uniform  as  well  as  very  marked.  A  sirl  of  14.  e.  o., 
who  distinguished  compass  points  5  mm.  apart  on  the  glabella  at  7 
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▲.  M.,  at  noon  after  an  examination  dlBtingaisbed  at  12.5  mm.,, 
while  on  Sunday  her  discriminative  sensibility  increased  to  3.5  mm. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  for  index- finger,  thumb  and  neck, 
and  adso  with  different  gymnasial  classes.  This  valuable  memobr 
closes  with  a  strong  plea  against  over- work  in  school,  based  on  hia 
new  method  of  measuring  fatigue. 

Tke  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk-thought,  The  Child  in  Primitive 
Culture,  By  Albxandbb  Francis  Ohambbblain,  M.  A^Ph. 
D.,  Lecturer  on  Anthropology  in  Clark  University.  New  York, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896,  pp.  464. 

The  thirty- three  chapters  which  constitute  this  volume  deal  with 
the  customs  and  beliefs  of  primitive  people  and  savages  concern- 
ing children's  souls  or  training  children,  their  food,  their  language^ 
their  supposed  divinatory  or  magic  powers,  relations  to  plants, 
animals,  celestial  phenomena,  etc.  The  book  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Ploss,  but  goes  far  beyond  that  writer  in  many  respects 
and  covers  different  fields.  The  author  is  an  anthropolo^st,  whose 
dominant  interest  and  training  are  the  philology,  rites,  customs  and 
beliefs  of  primitive  people.  His  diligence  in  gathering  this  vast 
body  of  material  is  remarkable.  The  book  is  the  first  and  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  English,  and  is  sure  to  fascinate  parents  of  young 
children  as  well  as  to  instruct  all  teachers  and  psychologists.  U 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  child  study. 

The  Number  Concept:  Its  OriMn  and  Development,  By  Lbvi  Leonabd 
CoNANT,  Ph.  D.    New  York,  Macmillan  &Co.,  1896,  pp.  218. 

This  book,  written  while  the  author  was  a  student  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, treats  counting,  number  system  limits,  origin  of  number 
words,  miscellaneous  number  bases,  and  the  quinary  and  vigesimal 
system.  The  anthropology  of  the  number  systems  and  words  of  all 
accessible  records  of  savage  races  are  here  brought  together  with 
great  labor,  and  presented  in  a  well  digested  and  lucid  form,  and 
will  interest  mathematicians  and  teachers  as  well  as  anthropol- 
ogists, psychologists  and  philologists. 

Criminal  Sociology,  By  Enbico  Fbbbi.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &r 
Co.,  1896,  pp.  284. 

The  standpoint  is  that  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  chapters 
are  tiie  data  of  criminal  anthropology,  of  statistics  and  of  practical 
reforms.  The  book  outlines  a  positive  system  of  social,  prevenUve 
and  repressive  defense  against  crimes  and  criminals,  in  accorduice 
with  the  inferences  from  a  scientific  study  of  crime  as  a  natural  and 
social  phenomenon.  The  author  pleads  for  a  defensive  versus  the 
penitentiary  systems  of  the  classical  school.  The  latter  are  crude, 
pedantic,  and  are  becoming  daily  more  disastrous. 

PityehiatriejfUr  ArxteundStudirefide  Bearbeitet.  Von  Dr.  Med.  Th. 
Zibhbn,  a.  O.  Professor,  Jena.    Berlin,  1894,  pp.  470. 

PsptMUrie^  ein  Kurzea  Lehrbuchfur  Studirende  und  Aerxte,  Von  Db^ 
Kbabpblin,  Professor  at  Eieidelberg.  Vierte  voUstftndig  om- 
gearbeitete  Aufiage.    Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  702. 

Kampendiwrn  der  P^cMatrie.  Von  Dr.  Med.  Otto  Dobnbl&th. 
Leipzig,  1894,  pp.  270. 

2tehen  here  attempts  to  apply  the  principles  of  physiological 
peyehology  as  laid  aown  in  nis  little  text-book  to  oUnioalpsy- 
ohmtry.    Dropping  all  metaphysical  hypotheses  of  apperoepnon,. 
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wlU,  self-oonsoioasnesB,  etc.,  be  finds  soffioient  ezplanatoiy 
power  in  the  laws  of  association.  The  psychic  side  of  brain  and 
mind  disease  is  given  large  space,  and,  neglecting  the  sixty  systems 
of  classification  now  offered,  be  suggests  one  based  on  the  clinical 
lapse  of  psychoses.  His  groups  are  few  and  the  importance  of 
patholo^cal  physiognomy  is  insisted  on. 

Kraepelin  bemoans  the  long  retarding  infiuence  upon  psychiatry 
that  dualistic  theories  of  an  immaterial  and  separable  soul  have 
had.  Now,  while  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  relation  of 
mind  and  body,  our  task  is  to  work  from  both  sides,  but  always 
empirically,  to  make  the  relation  between  the  pathology  of  brain 
and  soul  less  obscure.  About  half  the  book  is  general,  treating  of 
causes,  inner  and  outer;  symptoms,  course,  diagnoses  and  therapeu- 
tics, and  the  other  half  treats  of  special  diseases.  Like  Ziehen.  Kraep  - 
elin  is  an  ardent  clinician,  and  lays  stress  on  the  psychic  siae. 

Dombliith  is  a  model  of  condensacion,  and  different  as  his  stand- 
point and  method,  he  suggests  Savage  both  in  lucidity  and  in  utiliz- 
ing the  ezi>erience  of  his  own  asylum. 

The  State  HoepUala  BvUetin,  a  quarterly  report  of  clinical  and 
pathological  work  in  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  January,  pp.  144,  U  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  and  edited 
through  a  committee  by  all  the  state  superintendents.    With  19,369 

Eatients  cared  for  by  2.721  attendants  and  91  physicians,  such  a  pub- 
cation  should  succeea,  even  if  it  does  no  more  than  to  gather  the 
medical  and  scientific  addenda  hitherto  printed  in  the  hospital  re- 
ports, which  sometimes  are  worthy  of  reaching  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.  The  articles  in  the  first  number  are  numerous,  but  brief 
as  they  are,  their  quality  is  good. 

Heredity  and  Christian  Probleme,    By  Amoby  H.  Bradford.    New 
York,  Macmillan  &  Go.,  1896,  pp.  281. 

Theology  is  now  inductive,  and  sociology  has  taken  a  place  beside 
it.  OrigiQal  sin  and  will  are  now  questions  of  heredity.  Old  teach- 
ers studied  books,  now  they  study  the  pupU.  Once  the  world  asked, 
what  do  teachers  know  of  books  and  branches  ?  now  it  asks,  what 
do  they  know  about  children  ?  It  is  the  "chief  credential  of  the  new 
education  that  it  studies  the  child  before  it  gives  the  child  anything 
to  study."  Theology  now  calls  a  "return  to  Christ."  He  is  unique, 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  either  heredity  or  environment,  but 
is  absolutelyunique.  Now  no  man  need  despair  because  of  his 
ancestry.  The  law  and  hope  of  the  future  lie  in  the  "out  populat- 
ing i>ower  of  a  Christian  stock."  The  author  is  well  read  in  socio- 
logical problems  and  in  modem  psychology.  It  is  refreshing  to 
find  a  clergyman  orthodox  enough  in  the  true  sense  of  that  noble 
word  to  read  Wundt,  Ribot,  Maudslev,  Weismann.  etc.,  and  to  bring 
them  to  bear  as  reinforcing  the  basal  truths  of  religion. 

Natural  ReUgion.    By  Sir  I.  R.  Sbblby,  K.  C.  M.  Q.,  litt.  D.    Lon- 
don, 1895,  pp.  305. 

The  Regius  professor  in  modem  history  at  Cambridge  here 
seeks  to  find  what  ground  is  common  to  science  and  religion.  Even 
negative  conclusions  really  revive  and  purify  Christianity.  The 
nature  of  reUffion  is  misconceived.  Supematuralism,  which  is  only 
an  accident  of  it.  is  mistaken  for  its  essence.  Thus  negations  can 
not  destroy  much  of  religion,  but  only  traditions  transmitted  from 
nnseientiflc  times  and  artificially  protected  against  revision.     Part 
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of  this  book  was  printed  in  1882,  but  the  last  third,  and  best  party 
to  our  thinking,  is  entirely  new. 

Die  SokiJpfung  dea  Menachen  und  seiner  Ideale.  Ein  Versuoh  znr  Ver- 
s5hi^ang  zwisohen  Religion  and  Wissenschaft.  Von  Db.  Wii<- 
HELM  Haackb.    Jena,  1895,  pp;  487. 

As  we  go  np  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  find  increasing  onificatioii 
of  the  body,  and  this  means  increasmg  perfection  of  personal^r. 
Material  and  spiritual  are  two  steeds  harnessed  to  the  same 
whiffletree,  which  must  be  kept  in  increasingly  pctrfeot  equi- 
librium. Perfection  from  inner  necessity  is  the  law  of  all  things, 
and  this  is  creation.  Growing  "  perfection  is  the  categorical  im- 
perative which  the  world  of  boaies  as  well  as  that  of  spirit  must 
obey."  This  thought  makes  both  art  and  religion  scientific,  said 
puts  a  soul  and  an  ideal  into  Darwinism.  The  book  is  intended  for 
^'  naturalists,  philosophers  and  theolo^ans,"  and  demonstrates  that 
there  is  room  for  faith  in  the  mechamcal  world  of  science.  We  are 
repeatedly  exhorted  to  read  the  book  through  before  criticising  it« 
or  before  making  up  our  minds  about  it.  This  we  hereby  promise 
to  do. 

From  MaUer  to  Mind,  By  Mabcus  K.  P.  Dobhan,  M.  A.,  M.  B. 
London,  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Trilbner  &  Go.,  1896,  pp.  319. 

The  author  attempts  to  outline  some  of  the  main  principles  of 
science,  especially  pnysiologv,  psychology  and  general  philosophy. 
Beginning  with  the  solar  system,  space,  heat,  matter  and  energy, 
he  passes  to  life,  vegetable  and  animal,  up  to  the  evolutionary 
stages,  with  chapters  on  sex,  pain,  heredity,  culture,  abnormal 
minds,  will,  ethics,  marriage,  soul,  heaven,  hell,  theosophy,  evolu- 
tion and  the  Bible,  and  faith.  Many  summaries  and  practical  rules 
are  interspersed,  intellectual  growth  is  diagrammed.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  class  of  readers  in  this  country  ukely  to  be  benefited  by 
such  a  work.  From  no  part  of  his  field  does  the  author  seem  to 
write  as  an  expert. 

Der  Kampf  um  einen  Qeistiqen  LebensinhaU,  Neue  Grundlegung 
einer  Weltanschauung.  Von  Rudolf  Euckbn.  Leipzig,  1896, 
pp.  400. 

Our  culture  lacks  leading  and  unifying  ideals,  so  that  modem  man 
is  in  danger  of  losing  a  mental  content  out  of  life.  The  intellectual 
movements  of  our  day  are  a  struggle  for  this  content.  This  phil- 
osophy must  supply  by  making  clear  man's  inner  relation  to  real- 
i]^,  the  process  of  life  plainer,  and  the  room  for  experience  larger. 
Tne  author's  problems  are  independence,  character,  the  cosmic 
power  of  the  psychic  life,  and  their  practical  bearings.  The  dis- 
tracted and  contradictory  consciousness  of  our  time  can  save  itself 
from  despair  by  unfolding  a  more  original  mentality,  grasping  a 
more  essential  reality,  and  by  a  general  advance  of  consciousness 
in  all  the  complex  world  of  man.  The  author's  call  to  advance  Uie 
kingdom  of  man  is  both  impressive  and  inspiring.  His  standpoint 
is  unique  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  standard  idealism  and 
epistemology  of  our  day. 

Le  R^alisme  MStaphy$ique,  Par  Emile  Thoubbsez.  Paris,  Alcan, 
1895,  pp.  283. 

This  is  a  doctor  dissertation  on  the  value  of  the  laws  of  reason. 
Part  first  treats  of  abstract  thotighty  realism,  judgment,  induction, 
belief  and  skepticism.    Second,  aeniibHUy,  number,  time  and  ^pace. 
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Third,  the  underttandina^  oatesories,  oanse,  duty,  end,  SBsthetics. 
Fourth,  Gfod,  an  indeflnite  growth  of  the  sense  of  God.  Unfolding 
the  spontaneities  of  the  soul  is  the  only  way  ont  of  contradiction, 
and  suggests  the  way  of  present  human  development.  ' 

Du  Fondement  de  VlnducHon  suivi  de  Piychologie  et  M&aphygique. 
Par  J.  Laohblibb.    Paris,  Alcan,  1896,  pp.  173. 

The  author,  an  inspector  general  of  puhllc  instruction,  here  re- 
prints his  theisis,  which  was  written  in  1871,  and  an  article  from  the 
Revue  PhUoeophique,  Mai,  1885,  both  of  which  were  out  of  print. 
The  first  urges  that  by  subordinating  mechanism  to  finality,  we  are 
prepared  to  subordinate  finality  itself  to  a  superior  principle,  and 
to  transcend  by  a  moral  act  of  faith  both  the  forms  of  thought 
and  of  nature.  The  last  is  a  plea  for  metaphysics  as  the  real 
science  of  thought. 

Logi4i  and  Other  Nonsenee.  By  J.  D.  McObossan.  London.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin,  1896,  pp.  185. 

Without  preface  or  index.  Amicus.  Sapiens,  Juvenus.  Festlnus 
converse  in  a  delightful  but  leisurely  way  concerning  life,  death, 
free-will,  sex,  philosophy,  science,  reality,  religion,  etc.,  in  a  loiter- 
ine,  mid-summer  mood,  and  conclude  that  ''there  is  but  one  philos- 
ophy, and  its  name  is  fortitude." 

NeopUttoniam.  By  O.  Bioo,  D.  D.  London,  1895.   Society  for  Promo- 
ting Ohristian  Knowledge,  pp.  856. 

A  concise  little  hand-book  on  this  period  of  philosophic  thought 
has  been  often  desiderated.  This  is  clear  and  compendious,  and 
more  than  half  the  volume  is  given  to  Plotinus.  We  can  but  wish 
the  seventy  pages  given  to  an  outline  of  previous  Greek  philosophy 
had  been  onutted  to  make  room  for  Produs  and  for  the  later  Alexan- 
drians. Would,  too,  that  the  author  had  been  a  trifie  less  elementary 
and  simple. 

Eesai  but  le  Libre  Arbitre^  ea  TfUorie  et  eon  Histoire,    Par  Geo.  L. 
FONSBORIVB.    2nd  ed.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1896,  pp.  596. 

This  work,  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
and  dedicaied  to  M.  Liard,  is  divided  into  two  nearlv  equal  parts. 
The  first  treats  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will  from  Socrates 
down  to  living  writers,  and  the  second  part  is  directed  to  critidsms 
of  preceding  and  exposition  of  the  author's  own  views.  1.  Luther, 
Calvin,  Leibnitz,  Spencer,  Haeckel  say  nothing  is  free.  2.  Scotus 
Erigena,  Secretan  and  Renouvier  sa^  sQl  is  free.  3.  Hume  and  Stuart 
Mill  assert  both  freedom  and  necessity.  4.  Bossuet  and  Dubois-Rey- 
mond  say  something  is  free  and  at  the  same  time  something  is  nec- 
essary, but  leave  them  unreconciled  and  without  mediation.  5.  Aris- 
tx>tle  and  Ravaisson  say  both  exist  without  contradiction,  for  neces- 
sity is  a  rapport  between  beings  the  first  cause  of  whose  existence  is 
freedom.  The  author  sums  his  own  view  up  in  a  figure.  Science, 
which  deals  with  necessity,  is  a  skeleton;  free-will,  which  is  a  ihorai 
necessity,  is  fiesh,  heart,  love.  The  heart  thus  does  the  work  of 
pure  reason  and  vindicates  and  rests  the  tranquil  affirmation  in  a 
world  of  pure  reason. 

Le  PBittadsme  et  la  Peneee  symboliqu^.     PBychologie  du  Nominalieme. 
Par  L.  DUOAS.     F.  Alcan,  1896,  pp.  202. 

There  are  things  it  is  better  not  to  think  than  to  think.  Oon- 
sciousness  is  a  ruinous  luxury.    To  refiect  on  sensations  makes  them 
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exaggerated  if  not  morbid.  Analyzed  chaatity  becomes  nncbastity . 
Too  mncb  attention  to  movemente  makes  tbem  painfol  or  morbid. 
Notation  is  not  notion.  Language  may  be  regaraed  as  a  power  of 
arrest  or  suspension  of  imag^.  We  may  insist  on  the  word  to 
evoke  the  idea,  or  substitute  the  word  for  the  idea  which  it  may 
suppress.  The  latter  is  psittacism  or  parrotism,  Leibnits's  term 
for  words  empty  of  sense.  Symbolic  thought,  on  the  other  hand^ 
is  latent  under  words,  but  may  any  time  spring  out.  In  form  lan- 
guage may  be  spontaneous  or  soientiflc.  The  former  is  directlv 
suggested  by  things  and  involves  least  reflections.  Mental  sloth 
engenders  psittacism,  while  reflection  makes  thought  and  makes 
language  scientific.  But  this  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  yet  simple 
and  brief  terms.  Thus  all  progress  follows  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Thus  words  per  ae  are  flatus  vodaj  galimantite^  logomachies,  and 
have  no  intelligence,  but  only  the  power  to  produce  intelligence. 
All  knowledge  is  symbolic  and  starts  by  the  transformauon  of 
sensations  into  images.  Thanks  to  association,  forg^tfulness  is 
only  the  suspension,  but  not  the  loss  of  memory. 

Grundri88  der  Pnychologie.  Von  Wilhelm  Wundt.  Leipzig,  1896, 
pp.392. 

This  volume,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  primarily  intended  as 
a  students'  guide  to  the  author's  lectures,  and  secondarily  for  a 
wider  circle  of  readers  who  seek  general  results  and  applications. 
After  an  introduction  on  tendencies  and  methods,  the  psychological 
field  is  treated  in  four  comprehensive  sections:  I,  tne  psychic 
elemental  IL  the  psychic  forma  (concepts,  space,  time,  feeling,  de- 
sire, will);  in,  their  compoaUion,  consciousness,  attention,  associa- 
tion, memory;  IV,  development,  children,  myth,  custom;  V,  oaua- 
aRty  and  Ua  tawa,  the  idea  of  soul.  This  outline  aoes  not  deal  with 
experiments  or  methods,  has  no  tables  or  cuts,  but  sums  up  in  a 
systematic  way  his  general  conclusions  in  the  field  of  his  life  work  in 
a  ripe  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  in  a  for  him  final  way.  This  work 
opens  at  last  the  pleasing  prospect  of  having  ere  long  ^his  most 
masterful  of  modem  psychologists  in  English. 

Elementa  de  P^choJogie  Humaine,  Oours  profess^  k  1' University  de 
Qand.    Par  J.  I.  Van  Biebvliet.    Qand,  Paris,  1896,  pp.  317. 

After  an  introduction  on  cells  and  tissues,  the  first  part  treats  of 
the  different  sensations  and  movements,  witn  general  considerations 
en  each.  Tliis  ^'physiology  of  conscious  phenomena"  is  followed 
by  part  second^  which  is  devoted  to  theur  psychology,  beginning 
with  ideation,  judgment,  reason  and  self,  and  generiu  oiscussions. 
and  passing  to  volition  and  freedom,  perfectabiBty,  etc.  The  third 
part  is  devoted  to  the  psycho-physiology  of  consciousness,  in- 
eluding  images,  memory,  expression  and  character,  with  a  closing 
section  on  psycho-physic  measurements.  As  a  whole,  the  methoa 
of  exposition,  the  thirty- four  cuts,  the  subjects  chosen  and  the 
mpHcaUons  make  this  book  one  of  the  very  best  elementary 
•ouege  text-books. 

fhUoaopky  of  Theiam,  Being  the  Qifford  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1894-95,  first  series.  By  Albx. 
Oampbell  Fbaseb,  LL.  D.    New  York,  1896,  pp.  308. 

The  final  problems  are  ego,  matter  and  God.  The  leading  chap- 
ters consider  universal  materialism,  panegoism,  pantheism, 
Mntheistic  necessity  and  unity,  Spinoza,  universal  nescienoe. 
Mivid   Hume,  Qod  in  nature,  man  supernatural,  what  is  Qodt 
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Qod  is  the  apex  and  oalminatiion  of  true  philosophy.  The  theologi- 
cal interpretation  of  the  universe  is  the  final  one.  Nature  is  '^Gkxi 
acting,  so  that  each  discovexy  in  natural  science  is  also  a  contri- 
hntilon  to  natural  theology."  Collision  between  science  and  reli- 
gion is  no  longer  possible.  This  course  of  lectures  is  introductory 
to  a  fuller  one  reserved  for  the  present  winter. 

The  OoficepMon  of  Ood,  Address  by  Jobiah  Royoe,  Ph.  D.,  together 
with  comments  thereon  by  S.  E.  Mbsbs,  Ph.  D.,  head  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas;  Joseph  Lb- 
OoNT,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  G.  H.  Howison,  M.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Mills  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  same  university.  1896, 
pp.  89. 

When  we  recall  that  since  the  volumes  on  theism  by  Professors 
Harris,  Fisher,  Bowne  and  Mr.  Flske  and  Howison  there  has  been 
such  a  flood  of  treatises,  long  and  short,  upon  the  subject  from  such 
a  varie^  of  standpoints,  Ui  appears  very  clear  that  after  a  long 
period  of  neglect  God  is  again  becomingpopular  with  philosophers. 
iNot  since  the  days  when  theologians  did  the  thinking  for  the  world 
in  matters  of  the  soul  has  deity  ever  had  the  honor  of  having  such 
an  anthology  of  proofs  of  His  existence  conferred  upon  Him  as  now, 
and  as  if  in  prompt  response,  He  has  revealed  to  several  of  the 
chosen,  simultaneously,  new  ways  out  of  agnosticism.  To  our  neo- 
i^paosuc  epistemological  theologians,  God  is  not  unknowable.  He  is 
not  even  unknown;  nay.  He  is  knowledge  itself  even  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Man.  and  especially  our  academic  youth,  are  assumed  to 
be  floundering  in  vast  morasses  of  doubt  which  these  drainage  sys- 
tems will  turn  into  new  Edens,  wherein  man  again  talks  to  God  face 
to  face.  A  recent  writer,  after  a  long  discui^on  of  the  question 
'*Does  God  erow?"  decides  it  in  the  affirmative,  because  His  human 
children  xaAke  progress,  on  the  principle  that  to  encourage  their 
growth  either  in<ucates  or  else  stimulates  growth  in  Him.  God 
certainly  does  appear  to  be  growing  upon  the  epistemologists. 


:n^otes  and  news. 


The  Munich  Oonorbss. 

The  third  Intematioiial  Oongress  of  PsychologistB  will  convene  at 
linnich,  AuROst  4-7, 1896.    Professor  lipps  will  preside. 

The  meefings  will  be  held  in  four  divisions:  (1)  Psycho- 
physiology;  (2)  Psvchology  of  the  Normal  Individoal;  (8)  Pay- 
cho-patholoKv;  and  (4)  Oomparative  Psychology.  The  address  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  in  the  University  Aola  on  the  morning  of 
Angost  4. 

women  are  accorded  the  same  privileges  as  men.  The  subscrip- 
tion fee  is  Mk.  16,  payable  to  the  Secretariat,  Max- Josephstrasse  2 
p.  t.,  Miinchen,  Bavaria.  A  TageblaU^  which  will  be  issued  on  each 
of  the  four  Oongress  days,  will  supplv  all  needful  information  on 
the  spot.  Titles  of  papers  to  be  reaa  should  reach  the  Secretariat 
before  May  15. 

Further  particulars,  as  to  presidents  of  departments,  members  of 
committees,  subjects  included  under  departments,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal. 

The  American  Psyoholooical  Association. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal.,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  large  proportion  of  papers,  in  the  programme 
of  the  1994  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  at 
Princeton,  which  dealt  with  feeling  and  emotion.  The  programme 
of  the  fourth  meeting,  held  at  Phikidelphia  last  December,  shows 
a  still  greater  lack  ofexperimental  items.  Of  the  fourteen  com- 
munications (p.  307)  only  three  were  taken  from  the  field  of  ex- 
perimental psychology,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  One  of  the 
others  was  anthropometrical;  four  pathological,  and  one  gave  the 
results  of  a  research  in  comparative  psychology.  The  rest  dealt 
with  problems  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  *'  general "  psychology, 
i.  e^  with  questions  of  system. 

The  retirement  of  the  experimentalists, — emphasized  further  by 
the  proposal  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  the  time  of  each  meet- 
ing to  pnilosophical  enquiries, — cannot  but  be  regretted.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  probably  inevitable.  The  understanding  of  an 
experimental  investigation,  and  the  appraising  of  its  resmts,  de- 
mand careful  and  repeated  reading;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  follow 
intellifi^ntly,  or  to  offer  intelligent  criticism,  when  method  and  re- 
sults are  thrown  into  lecture  form  and  the  lecture  reduced  to  a 
compass  of  twenty  minutes.  Unless  the  meetings  are  allowed  to 
take  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  the  apparatus  employed  shown 
in  their  working,  and  the  results  made  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
charts  and  diagrams  arranged  near  the  apparatus,  it  would  seem 
that  the  drift  of  the  Association  must  connnue  in  the  non-experi- 
mentol  direction.    It  is  not  that  the  systematic  psychologists  are 
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forcioff  their  way  ondnlv  to  the  front,  bnt  rather  that  the  plan  and 
restrictiona  of  the  meetings  are  of  a  kind  to  favor  them,  and  to 
debar  their  enerimentaUy  inclined  ooUeagnes  from  playing  any 
large  part  in  the  session. 

BiBLIOOBAFHIES. 

The  ZeUachriftfUr  P^chologie  has  just  issued  its  bibliographical 
index  of  publications  of  the  year  1894.  The  list  contains  1,604  titles, 
as  against  the  1,312  of  the  P^ohologieal  Index  and  the  1,217  of  the 
AntUe  psycholoffique. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  P^chological  Index  for  1895  appears, 
with  1,394  titles.  Its  publication,  within  two  months  of  the  com- 
pleted year,  is  most  useful. 

It  is  reported  (Science,  March  6. 1896)  that  the  compilers  of  the 
I^ychological  Index  and  of  the  bibliography  of  the  Annie  pgyeholo- 
oigue  have  joined  forces,  so  that  the  two  lists  will  in  future  be 
identical.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  If  France  and 
America  unite  in  the  production  of  a  rough  wortdng  list  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  and  Germany  publishes, 
after  a  reasonable  interval,  a  complete  and  reliable  bibliography  of 
the  same  year,  the  objections  urged  against  the  existing  arrange- 
ments in  the  Joubnal  of  October,  1896,  will  be  largely  met.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  with  more  experience  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pilers, the  preliminarv  lists  will  be  made  more  accurate  and  be 
better  arranged  than  they  are  now. 

A  New  University  Course  in  Psychiatry. 

Dr.  Adolf  Meyer,  who  was  last  fall  appointed  Decent  in  Psychiatry 
at  Olark  University,  has,  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  of  Dr.  Quinby,  the 
superintendent,  given  a  short  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
at  the  hospital  to  students  of  psychology  at  Clark  University.  In 
former  years  the  lectures  on  this  subject  had  been  given  by  Dr.  G.  S. 
Hall,  and  illustrative  demonstrations  of  patients  were  directed  by 
him  and  by  Dr.  Quinby.  The  present  course  did  not  pretend  to  take 
the  same  scope  as  the  one  of  former  years.  The  plan  was  to  g^ve 
in  eight  clinics,  of  two  or  three  hours'  duration,  a  short  outline  of 
such  neurological  and  psychiatric  problems  as  allow  of  clinical 
demonstration. 

One  departure  from  similar  courses  was  the  attempt  to  show  just 
how  far  we  could  attribute  the  various  symptoms  to  ^own  func- 
tional and  anatomical  lesions,  where  our  neurological  views  began 
to  leave  the  ground  of  observation  and  became  mere  logical  in- 
ference, and  where  we  entered  upon  pure  psychology. 

The  m^t  two  clinics  were  devoted  to  cases  demonstrating  the 

general  plan  of  organization  of  the  nervous  system  by  affections  of 
\ie  "  i>eripheral "  and  '*  central "  motor  and  sensory  tract—periph- 
eral paralysis,  infantile  paralysis,  lesions  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  locomotor  ataxia,  i>olyneuritis,  hemiansesthesia  and  hem- 
ianopsia in  hemiplegia,  and  physical  sensori-motor  disorders. 
The  next  two  clinics  dealt  with  the  various  forms  and  stages  of 
general  paralysis,  leadine  over  to  the  pure  psychoses.  Patients 
with  depression  formed  the  subject  of  the  next  clinic;  they  called 
for  an  aiialysis  of  the  various  symptom-complexes  of  neurasthenic 
bypoohondriasis,  melancholia,  psychoses  with  fear,  dehisional  in- 
sanity with  depression,  and  stupor;  an  attempt  was  made  to  aketoh 
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a  plan  of  investigation  of  the  nosological  yalae  of  tbe  varioaa 
cmcal  featores. 

The  cases  of  exaltation  and  of  excitement  were  treated  im  m 
similar  way,  with  a  view  to  separate  the  purely  maniacal  sy  mykw- 
complex  from  that  of  delirium  of  confusion  and  acute  demantim^ 
Two  clinics  were  devoted  to  the  types  of  defi^neration,  imbedB:^, 
degeneration  in  the  period  of  puberty,  paranoia  and  circular  m* 
sanity,  and  the  last  demonstration  covered  the  field  of 
psychoses. 

A  similar  and  somewhat  more  extensive  course  will  be  given 
year. 

The  EemMATiON  of  Tdcb. 

The  following  instcmce  of  accurate  estimation  of  time  is 
recording.  Last  May,  while  on  a  rough  mountain  fsamp  of  about 
a  week,  the  writer  found  that  one  of  the  party,  Bfr.  Walter  B. 
Magee,  Director  of  Phjrsical  Culture  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  able  almost  invariably  to  give  the  time  within  a  very 
few  minutes  without  reference  to  his  watch,  without  looking  at  the 
sun,  or  using  any  external  help.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  power 
himiBelf,  anacomd  to  some  extent  judg^  what  his  mental  process 
was,  viz..  a  very  swift  review  and  estimate  of  the  lapse  of  time 
irinoe  he  nad  last  known  the  exact  hour  and  minute:  the  events  and 
thoughts  of  the  interval,  he  said,  seemed  to  him  a  connected  chain, 
not  episodic,  and  measured  the  space  for  him  verv  accurately.  He 
woula,  however,  give  the  time  as  exactly  on  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing as  if  the  interval  had  been  spent  in  conscious  activity;  there 
was  certainly,  therefore,  some  sub -conscious  estimate  involved. 
He  did  not  receive  even  unconscious  help  from  the  aspect  of  the 
light,  or  any  such  indication,  for  the  time  was  given  as  accmately 
hours  after  dark  on  a  cloudy  night,  or  before  light  in  the  morning, 
as  in  clear  daylight.  If  asked  sudaenly.  at  any  hour  of  the  dav  or 
night,  he  would  require  an  interval  of  two  or  three  seconoa  to 
make  the  estimate. 

On  a  second  mountain  trip  I  undertook  to  record  the  answers 
given,  and  compare  them  with  the  correct  time,  with  the  following 
results,  all  recorded  promptly  either  by  myself  or  by  one  other^ 
the  party: 


Jxme  13,  ▲. 


June  14,  ▲. 


Time  stated 
by  Mr.  M. 

8.40 
9.40 

11.00 

12.20 
1.52 
2.35 
3.40 
5.46 
9.25 

>4.30 
8.15 
8.50 
9.55 
2.45 
3.35 

12.00 
3.00 
3.20 

«9.20 


June  16,  A. 

If  /   7.16 
^'  \  11.161 

7.20 
11.16) 

1.46 

1.45 

p. 

M.  •     2.05 

2.07 

2.53 

2.64 

'   1.28 

1.30 

June  17,  p. 

M.-     1.50 

1.55 

w 

9.00 

9.10 

June  18,  A. 

M.      7.10 

7.00 

p. 

M.      3.41i 

8.46 

June  19,  A. 

M.      7.20 

•7.80 

w 

r   5.56 

6.66 

June  20,  A. 

M.- 

8.57 
9.30 

8.65 
9.35 

11.00 

11.00 

v% 

**•  1 10.05 

3.00 

p. 

10.06 

^Qiven  on  waking. 

*  Boused  suddenly  from  a  dose, 
asked  the  time. 

*  Instantly  on  waking. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  main  difference — the  constant  one,  I 
mean — between  Mr.  Magee's  esdmatea  and  the  actuiO  time.  U  that 
be  raessed  in  round  Dnmbers  DeaaUy.  Where  he  did  not,  it  was,  I 
think,  not  bo  much  that  he  aotnally  bronght  hia  estimate  down  to  a 
point  flner  than  the  two'and-a-half  minntea  required  to  guess  by 
3ve  minute  intervals,  but  rather  as  a  humorous  turn.  Still,  I 
tbink  he  did  not  exactly  know  bis  own  motive  in  guessing,  e.  g.. 
1.53  rather  than  1.50,  2.0T  ratherthan  2.DG.  It  will  be  observed  thas 
of  the  three  oocaeions  on  which  he  did  not  guess  In  round  numbers, 
two  were  practically  exact  guesses. 

Mr.  Magee  did  not  refer  to  his  watch  during  these  days  except  to 
verify  the  guesses,— did  not  look  at  it  in  tue  Intervals  between 
them,  I  mean  (except  In  one  or  two  instances,  by  forgetfnlness— not 
enongh  to  affect  the  experiment;  and  even  this  did  not  happen  at 
all  before  the  last  two  or  three  days'). 

Notes  were  kept  tor  a  week  or  so  longer,  but  have  unfortunately 
been  lost.  The  guesses  continued  as  accurate,  bnt  betrayed  a  ten- 
denoy  to  follow  the  variations  of  Mr.  Magee's  own  watch,  which 
proved  on  return  from  the  Hetch-Hetchy,  where  the  week  was 
spent,  to  have  changed  about  a  half  hour.  This  was  doubtless  doe 
to  his  having  veriflea  each  guess  by  it,  and  thus  obtained  each  time 
a  new  starting  point  for  his  estimate  of  tbe  passage  of  time;  and 
seems  to  show  that  hia  estimate  was  thus  not  oorried  on  steadily 
from  day  to  day,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  and  was  at  bottom  based 
on  the  watoh.  This  is  In  accord  with  his  own  theory,  that  he  acquired 
the  power  of  exact  estimate  of  time  from  the  bablt  of  hia  work,  in 
which  eveiything  Is  exactly  timed.  Another  thing  that  seema  to 
indicate  the  same  origin  of  tbe  power,  is  that  dnring  term- 
time  he  does  not  have  It,  depending  on  the  clock.  He  himself  says 
that  he  "  cannot  do  it  in  tbe  bouse,  when  he  has  hia  work  on  tUB 
mind."  As  soon,  however,  as  he  Is  off  for  an  outing,  tbe  habit  of 
measuring  off  Idme  returns. 

A  OOBBB<;ilOt(. 

Dr.  B.  Watanabe  asks  us  to  publish  the  following:— 
"  In  noticing  my  paper  upon  '  Two  Points  in  Reaction-time  Ex- 
perimentation ■  (this  JOUBNAI.,  Vol.  VI.,  3),  M.  Blnet(Jnnfcp«yo/u>- 
logique,  1894,  p.  464)  makes  the  following  remarks: 

^'(1)  '  n  rthe  author]  donne  une  solxantaine  de  reactions  d'un 
inlet  (lue-mfime,  probablement.y    I  give,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  four 


tables  from  three  sobjects  (see  pp.  410,  412).  And  I  state  (p.  409) 
that  I  had  at  my  disposal  Professor  Titchener's  Leipzig  material 
(Fha.  Stud.,  Vol.  vni.,  138}  and  Mr.  Hill's  and  my  own  GorneU  ex- 


''(2)  The  sentence  que 
oherobS  d'apprecier  chaqi 
estimate  it«  duration,  lu: 
my  object  was  to  obtain  a 
not  an  estimate  of  time. 

"(3)  'n  [the  author]  pa 
personnellea.'  The  title  < 
ae  la  dv/rie  doM  let  tempt  t 
aary,  as  it  dealt  with  a  dit 
was  engaged.  I  admit,  h( 
tion  clearer  by  Instantdng 
which  I  had  no  Intention  • 
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Nbwb. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  has  been  appointed  Profesaor  of  Psycholoey  at 
Smith  Oollege,  Dr.  H.  Nichols  Jpeotorer  in  Psyohology  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  and  Dr.  H.  O.  .Warren,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Psycholoffv  at  Princeton. 

Professor  Wondt,  yielding  at  last  to  the  iz^cuiy  requests  made  to 
him,  has  prepared  an  Outline  of  Psychology.  The  work  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  handbook  to  nis  lecture  course  in  general  psy- 
chology. 

Professor  Baldwin  has  in  the  press  the  second  volume  of  his 
Mental  Development  C  Interpretaraons  ")•  Professor  Htchener  has 
in  the  press  an  Outline  of  t^chology,  which  aims  to  do  for  the 

n'  or  student  in  Colleges  and  Universines  what  is  done  by  Wundt's 
urea  for  the  educated  public  at  large. 

Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre  takes  Professor  Mttnsterberg's  place 
at  Harvard  University  for  next  year. 

Professor  E.  Hering  succeeds  the  late  Oarl  Ludwig  in  the  chair  of 
Physiology  at  Leipzig. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  in  1897  a  IHctionary  of  PhU- 
oeophy,  edited  by  Professor  Baldwin.  The  technical  terms  em- 
ployed by  experunental  psychology  will  be  defined,  and  their  his- 
tory summarized. 

A  new  philosophical  journal,  entitled  Kantatudien^  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Prof.  H.  Vaitunger  of  Halle,  and  an  international 
board  of  assistants,  including  many  distinguished  names,  is  an- 
nounced by  Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg  and  Leipzig. 

Books  Eeceived. 

Van  Bibbvliet.  :^16ments  de  Psychologic  Humaine.  Pp.  317, 1896. 

Alph.  Sifter,  Qand  ;  Felix  Alcan,  Pans.    Notice  in  this  number. 
CoNANT.    The  Number  Concept;  its  Origin  and  Development.    Pp. 

vi-218.     Macmillan   &   Co.,   New   York,  1896.      Price,   $2.00. 

Notice  in  this  number. 
FoNSEGRiVE.    Essai  sur  le  Libre  Arbitre,  sa  Th^rie  et  son  Histoire. 

Second  edition.    1896.    F.  Alcan,  Paris.    Price,  10  f.    Notice  in 

this  number. 
Lacheueb.    Du    Fondement  de  I'Induction,  and  Psychologic  et 

Metaphysique.    Two  essays  in  one  volume.    Pp.  173.    F.  Alcan, 

Paris.    Price.  2.50  f.    Notice  in  this  number. 
Mabtius.    Beitrkge  zur  Psychologic  und  Philosophic.  Erster  Band, 

Heft  I.    Wilhelm  Engelmann,  Leipzig.    Price,  4  marks.  Notice 

in  this  number. 
Thouverbz.    Le  R6alisme  Metaphysique.    Pp.  282.  F.  Alcan,  Paria. 

Price,  5  f .    Notice  in  this  number. 
Wbinmanm.    Die  Lehre  von  den  speziflschen  Sinnesenergien.    Pp. 

96.    L.  Voss.  Hamburg  und  Lemzig,  1896.    Price,  2.50  marks. 
WUNDT.    Qrunoriss  der  Psychologic.  ¥p,  xvi-892.  1896.   W.  Engel- 
mann, Leipzig.    Price,  6  marbS.    Notice  in  this  number. 
ZwAABDEiiAKBB.    Die  Physiologic  des  Geruchs.    Pp.  324.    W.  En- 
gelmann, Leipzig,  1895.     Price,  9  marks.     Reviewed  in  last 

number. 
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ON  MUSCULAE  MEMOEY. 


By  Theodatb  L.  Smith. 


While  a  vast  amount  of  minute  and  laborious  study  has 
been  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  sensory  side  of  psy- 
chical activity,  experimental  research  has  as  yet  accom- 
plished relatively  little  in  the  realm  of  central  psychology. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  the  order  of  genetic  de- 
velopment the  senses  come  first,  and  partially  also  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  reducing  the  more  complex  mental 
processes  to  exx)erimental  terms. 

Memory,  imagination,  attention,  will,  and  the  affective 
states  furnish  but  short  chapters  in  the  history  of  experi- 
mental psychology  in  comparison  with  the  numerous  and 
sometimes  dreary  pages  which  record  the  patient  and  pains- 
taking labor  of  the  psychophysicists.  Yet  it  is  to  these 
unfinished  chapters  that  pedagogy  looks  for  the  aid  which  it 
rightfully  seeks  from  psychology,  and  it  is  here  that  psy- 
chology must  find  its  practical  justification. 

The  present  research  was  suggested  by  an  incident  in  con- 
nection with  Edith  Thomas,  a  child  deaf  and  blind  from  her 
fourth  year,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  about  nine  years 
old.  This  child  was  tested  by  Professor  Graham  Bell  of 
Washington  as  to  her  ability  to  reproduce  by  motor  imita- 
tion the  movements  of  the  throat  and  mouth  involved  in 
articulate  sx>eech.    She  succeeded  fairly  well,   pronouncing 
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the  letter  K,  which  offers  peculiar  difficulty  to  deaf  mutes, 
with  unusual  distinctness.  When  asked  to  repeat  the  letter 
some  hours  later,  she  called  with  an  almost  perfect  enuncia- 
tion, "  Kitty,  Kitty,  Kitty/'  Investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  when  at  the  age  of  four  years  the  gradual  loss  of  speech 
had  followed  that  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  last  intelligible 
word  spoken  by  the  child  was  *'  Kitty.''  The  reproduction 
was  unconscious,  the  child  having  absolutely  no  idea  of  what 
she  had  done.  It  was  not,  then,  a  reproduction  of  the  word 
as  heard  or  as  associated  with  something  seen,  but  of  a  muscu- 
lar movement,  which,  latent  for  five  years,  was  recalled  by 
the  suggestion  of  a  similar  movement.  This  incident  sug- 
gested that  possibly,  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles 
play  a  greater  part  in  our  memories  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  assign  to  them. 

Every  teacher  has  observed  children  busily  moving  their 
tongue  and  lips  during  the  memorizing  of  a  lesson,  perhaps 
without  thinking  that  tihe  movement  was  not  a  mere  habit, 
but  a  real  aid  in  the  process  of  memorizing.  One  case  has 
been  reported  to  me  of  a  teacher  who  reproved  a  child  for 
moving  his  lips,  and  added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  it 
was  a  bad  habit  and  prevented  giving  full  attention  to  the 
lesson.  Anyone  can  find  in  his  own  experience  familiar  ex- 
amples of  memorizing  done  by  the  muscles  ;  music,  of  which 
not  a  note  can  be  recalled  by  sight,  and  whose  auditory  image 
is  indistinct,  may  yet  reside  in  the  fingers. 

The  movements  of  writing,  walking,  dancing,  and  repeti- 
tion of  familiar  phrases,  all  tend  to  become  automatic,  that  is 
to  say,  we  dismiss  them  from  the  higher  cortical  centres 
where  consciousness  is  an  accompaniment,  to  the  keeping  of 
the  lower  centres  whose  functioning  is  attended  by  a  mini- 
mum of  consciousness. 

In  such  cases  the  motor  idea  itself  sinks  below  the 
threshold  of  consciousness  and  only  the  expression  remains. 
As  to  the  dependence  of  the  movement  for  its  reproduction 
on  the  motor  idea,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  difficulty  which 
we  experience  in  attempting  to  make  any  muscular  move- 
ment of  which  we  have  no  previous  experience,  and  there- 
lore  no  clear  mental  image  of  it,  in  order  to  realize  that  the 
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mental  image  of  a  motion  and  the  actual  movement  are  bnt 
two  sides  of  one  process.  Prof.  James'  familiar  statement 
that  we  learn  to  skate  in  summer  and  to  swim  in  winter,  is  an 
illustration  of  this.  In  this  connection  also,  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  noted  by  Major  Powell  that  those  Indian  tribes 
whose  religious  rites  are  connected  with  dancing,  say  of  the 
uninitiated,  <'  He  does  not  understand  it,  because  he  has  not 
danced  it  out.'' 

These  miscellaneous  facts  were  all  suggestive  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  muscular  or  motor  element  in  memory  might 
be  reduced  to  a  laboratory  problem  and  investigated  by  ex- 
perimental methods. 

The  amount  of  experimental  work  on  Memory  already  ac- 
complished is  very  small.  Investigations  of  the  effect  of 
repetition  and  rhythm,^  the  memory  span,^  and  some  com- 
parisons of  the  relative  value  of  the  disparate  senses,' 
chiefly  sight  and  hearing,  in  memory  constitute  the  principal 
I>oints  toward  which  research  has  been  directed.  The  Memory 
of  tones  has  been  investigated  by  Wolfe.*  The  first  psycholo- 
gist to  attempt  a  definite  memory  problem  was  Hermann  Eb- 
binghaus,  who  undertook  and  carried  out  in  person  a  series 
of  experiments  little  short  of  heroic. 

Out  of  the  eleven  vowels  and  diphthongs  and  the  simple  con- 
sonants of  the  German  alphabet,  he  formed  twenty-three 
hundred  syllables,  each  composed  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong  be- 
tween two  consonants.  These  he  mixed  together,  and,  pick- 
ing them  up  without  prearranged  order,  formed  series  of 
varying  lengths.  His  experiments  were  chiefly  upon  the 
memory  span  and  the  effects  of  repetition.  His  method  of 
learning  the  syllables  was  to  read  aloud  in  a  monotonous 
voice  series  of  nonsense  syllables  of  various  lengths,  regulat- 
ing the  rapidity  of  reading  by  the  strokes  of  a  metronome, 
until  the  series  could  be  just  reproduced  without  error.  In 
case  of  an  error,  the  series  was  read  through  to  the  end  and 
a  fresh  beginning  made.    The  number  of  repetitions  neces- 

^Ebbinghaus,  ''Ueber  das  Qednachtniss."   Leipzig,  1895. 
<  Jacobs  and  Bryant,  Mind,  XII,  pp.  75  seq. 
'  Miinsterberg  &  Bigham,  Psychological  Rev.,  Vol.  I,  p.  453. 
*  Wolfe,  "  Ueber  das  Tongedilchtniss." 
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sary  for  series  of  different  lengths  was  recorded,  and  after 
certain  intervals  of  time,  varying  from  ten  minutes  to  one  or 
two  days,  or  even  longer  periods  of  time,  the  number  of  rep- 
etitions necessary  for  releaming  the  syllable  was  recorded. 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  standard  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  forgetfulness.  It  was  found  that  the  process 
of  forgetting  was,  at  first,  slow,  and  then  progressed 
more  rapidly,  and  finally  very  slowly  again.  An  hour  after 
the  series  had  first  been  memorized,  the  process  of  forgetting 
had  so  far  advanced  that  more  than  half  the  time  originally 
employed  was  necessary  for  releaming  the  series.  After 
eight  hours  had  elapsed,  two*  thirds  of  the  original  time  was 
required  for  releaming,  and  a  month  later  about  four-fifths. 
These  numerical  relations  Ebbinghaus  expresses  approxi- 
matelybythe  following  formula:  ''The  quotients  of  the 
amounts  retained  by  the  amounts  forgotten  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  the  logarithms  of  the  various  periods  of  time 
that  have  elapsed." 

In  memorizing  poetry  Ebbinghaus  found  that  the  verses  of 
a  given  poem  (Don  Juan)  can  be  retained  ten  times  as  easily 
as  a  series  of  nonsense  syllables  of  similar  length.  While 
this  precise  statement  is  questionable,  it  undoubtedly  exem- 
plifies the  law  that  associated  ideas  are  far  more  easily  re- 
tained than  dissociated  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  nonsense  sylla- 
bles. 

This  research  of  Ebbinghaus  remained  the  only  important 
exx>erimental  work  on  memory  until  the  work  of  Miiller  and 
Schumann  (published  in  1893  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Psy- 
chologie).  This  work  was  an  investigation  of  the  methods 
of  Ebbinghaus.  Ebbinghaus'  experiments  had  all  been 
made  upon  one  subject,  himself,  and  without  any  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  rhythm  and  association  upon  his 
series  of  syllables.  Miiller  and  Schumann  made  these  points 
the  subject  of  minute  and  careful  investigation,  their  experi- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  five  years.  The  fol- 
lowing very  brief  summary  gives  the  more  important  results 
of  their  work.  In  series  of  syllables  taken  in  the  promis- 
cuous order  of  Ebbinghaus,  the  following  effects  of  associa- 
tion are  observable : 
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Ease  of  leamiog  is  increased, 

I.  If  two  or  more  successive  syllables  have  the  same  in- 
itial consonant ; 

II.  If  two  successive  syllables  form  a  rhyme  ; 

III.  If  two  successive  syllables  contain  the  same  vowel  or 
diphthong ; 

IV.  If  the  final  consonant  of  a  syllable  is  the  same  as  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  syllable  immediately  following  ; 

V.  If  two  or  more  syllables  form  a  word  or  phrase,  or  if 
the  syllable  itself  is  a  word. 

YI.  Unusual  combinations  and  those  especially  difficult 
to  pronounce  were  a  hindrance  to  learning. 

yil.  Bhythm  was  found  to  have  a  distinctly  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  learning ;  syllables  which  had  once  formed  part 
of  a  metrical  foot  tending  to  be  associated  more  closely  in  all 
future  combinations  than  syllables  not  so  united. 

To  the  authors  of  all  this  detailed  and  laborious  work 
upon  the  material  and  method  of  memory  work,  the  thanks  of 
later  investigators  are  due,  and  with  this  material,  nonsense 
syllables,  formed  and  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  Miiller  and  Schumann  and  altered  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  English  language,  the  first  experiments  of  the  present 
problem  were  made. 


B 


0-  "raTjri 


TTSV^nnnpTW^^irsVf^ 


Z  =  ( -shaped  piece  of  metal. 
B  =  battery. 
S  =  switch. 
M  =  magnets. 


W 


R  =  rotating  bar. 

F  =  shatter. 

S'  =  spiral  spring. 

W  =  wires  leading  to  clock. 


Description  of  Apparatus, 

An  automatic  shutter,  devised  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford,  was 
used  as  the  means  of  presenting  the  different  series  to  the 
subject.  This  consisted  of  a  board  which  could  be  tilted  at 
any  convenient  angle,  to  which  was  fixed  by  brass  supports 
a  rotating  bar.     To  this  was  fastened  a  strip  of  pasteboard  of 
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convenient  size.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  were  a  pair  of  magnets, 
broaght  into  connection  with  the  rod  by  an  (-shaped  piece  of 
iron. 

An  electric  circuit  being  made,  the  attraction  of  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  metal  toward  the  centre  of  the  magnets 
caused  the  rotation  of  the  bar  and  raised  the  strip  of  paste- 
board. A  light  spiral  spring  fastened  to  an  upright  screw 
regulated  the  force  of  the  movement,  and  threw  the  shuttor 
back  when  the  circuit  was  broken. 

This  shutter  was  electrically  connected  with  a  pendulum 
clock  movement,  to  which  were  attached  two  commutators, 
each  consisting  of  a  rubber  disc  having  eighty  degrees  of 
brass  let  into  the  circumference.  Connection  w^  made  by 
two  strips  of  metal  fastened  to  the  framework,  and  so  bent 
as  to  touch  the  discs.  The  clock  movement  was  so  adjusted 
that  each  disc  made  one  complete  revolution  in  ninety  seconds, 
and  in  such  relation  to  each  other  that  the  circuit  was  made 
in  one,  two  seconds  earlier  than  in  the  other.  The  former 
was  connected  with  an  ordinary  telegraph  sounder  and  the 
other  with  the  shutter.  The  clock  being  set  in  motion,  a 
warning  signal  was  given  to  the  subject  by  the  sounder,  and 
two  seconds  later  the  shutter  was  raised  and  remained  up  for 
twenty  seconds,  the  warning  signal  being  repeated  two  seconds 
before  its  fall.  The  clockwork  was  placed  in  a  separate 
room,  and  wires  carried  across  to  the  shutter,  in  order  that  the 
attention  of  the  subject  might  not  l>e  distracted  by  the  ticking. 
A  switch  was  introduced  into  the  circuit,  so  that  the  interval 
of  the  break  could  be  doubled  or  tripled  if  desired. 

In  the  present  research  two  points  in  the  problem  have 
been  considered  : 

I.  To  investigate  the  complex  of  throat,  tongue  and  lip 
movements  involved  in  articulation,  and  to  determine  their 
influence  upon  the  memory  of  syllables. 

II.  To  investigate  the  muscle  memory  proper,  i.  e.,  mem- 
ory of  movements. 

In  carrying  out  the  proposed  series  of  experiments,  condi- 
tions were  made  as  normal  as  possible  consistently  with  the 
demands  of  experimentation.  The  subject  was  comfortably 
seated  in  a  well-lighted,  quiet  room  and  a  screen  placed  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  .experimenter,  so  that  extraneous  ideas 
might  be  excluded  as  far  as  x>ossible. 

Experiments  of  the  First  Seines. 

The  first  experiment  proposed  was  to  find  some  means  of 
inhibiting  the  action  of  the  muscles  involved  in  articulation, 
in  order  to  compare  the  series  thus  learned  with  those  learned 
under  normal  conditions. 

Various  means  of  inhibiting  the  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  and  mouth  were  tried.  The  subject  was  required 
to  memorize  while  counting  aloud, — one,  two,  three,  one,  two, 
three, — practice  being  continued  until  the  counting  became  as 
nearly  automatic  as  possible.  Similar  experiments  were  also 
tried,  using  a  sustained  musical  note  as  the  means  of  inhi- 
bition. The  syllable  sol  was  used  as  inhibiting  action  in  a 
greater  number  of  muscles  than  any  other  syllable  used  in 
musical  notation. 

In  a  series  of  one  hundred  experiments,  each  with  the  count- 
ing and  sustained  musical  note,  the  per  cent,  of  difference  in 
the  results  was  so  small  as  to  be  practically  negligible.  The 
counting  was  finally  adopted  as  the  better  method,  because 
unmusical  subjects  proved  to  be  somewhat  diffident  about 
sustaining  a  musical  note,  and  so  required  more  preliminary 
practice  to  overcome  the  distraction  of  attention  due  to  this 
cause. 

Each  series  of  syllables  was  shown  for  twenty  seconds,  the 
subject  being  requested  to  repeat  aloud  as  many  as  he  could 
remember  as  soon  as  the  shutter  was  closed.  Errors  were 
recorded  under  three  heads  : 

1.  Displacements  in  the  order  of  the  series.  II.  Wrong 
syllables.    III.  Forgotten  syllables. 

Under  this  last  heading  a  subdivision  into  syllables  omitted 
from  x>ortions  of  the  series,  and  those  forgotten  at  the  end  of 
the  series,  was  made.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  subject  to  give  more 
attention  to  one  part  of  the  series  than  another,  the  record  of 
errors  immediately  showing  any  tendency  to  devote  attention 
to  the  first  five  or  six  syllables  instead  of  reading  the  whole 
series  evenly.    The  subject  was  always  experimented 
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the  same  hour  of  the  day,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  conditions  of  health,  fatigue,  exercise,  etc.,  a  record 
being  kept  of  any  deviation  from  the  usual  conditions. 

The  actual  experiments  from  which  results  have  been  tabu- 
lated were  made  upon  five  subjects,  one  of  whom  was  a 
trained  psychologist,  two  had  had  several  years  of  general 
practice  in  psychological  experimentation,  one  was  entirely 
unaccustomed  to  psychological  work,  and  one,  though  un- 
practiced  in  psychological  work,  was  of  scientific  training  in 
biological  work.  All  were  given  a  sufficient  amount  of 
si)ecial  practice  to  render  the  counting  as  nearly  automatic  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  mean  variation  of  their  records  to 
a  minimum.  The  daily  hours  of  experimentation  for  each 
person  were  the  same,  an  important  precaution,  as  the  mem- 
ory curve  varies  greatly  at  different  hours  of  the  day. ' 

Each  subject  was  given  one  hundred  syllables,  that  is,  ten 
series  consisting  of  ten  syllables  each,  at  one  sitting.  This 
number  was  decided  upon  after  various  trials,  which  proved 
that  a  greater  number  of  experiments  at  one  time  brought  in 
an  element  of  fatigue  which  rendered  the  record  unreliable. 
At  first,  series  with  and  without  counting  were  alternated, 
but  as  this  was  found  to  produce  interference  on  account  of  a 
tendency  of  the  subject  to  count  during  the  learning  of  series 
to  be  learned  without  counting,  a  change  was  made  to  the 
method  of  giving  ten  series  with  counting  on  one  day,  and 
ten  series  without  counting  on  the  following  day.  No  series 
was  ever  repeated,  as  after  once  having  been  recited  the 
auditory  element  was  introduced.  A  careful  record  was  kept 
of  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  subject,  and  any 
series  showing  a  marked  degree  of  variation  from  the  normal, 
which  could  be  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  fatigue,  inatten- 
tion or  extraneous  disturbance,  was  excluded  from  the  final 
averages.  Each  subject  was  requested  at  the  close  of  an  ex- 
X>eriment  to  report  any  introspective  observations  of  chance 
associations,  such  as  nicknames  or  suggested  words,  and 
especially  anything  connected  with  the  motor  images.  Many 
valuable  hints  were  gained  in  this  way.     The  following  fact 

»  Of.  Bergstrdm,  Am.  Journal  op  Psychology,  p.  246. 
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was  reported  by  all  five  subjects.  At  first,  the  counting  pro- 
duced actual  inhibition  of  the  motor  image  as  well  as  of  the 
overt  act.  To  illustrate  this,  let  anyone  try  the  experiment, 
quoted  by  Prof.  James^  from  Strieker,  of  trying  to  pronounce 
mentally  the  word  ** bubble"  with  the  lips  held  widely  apart 
so  as  to  effectually  prevent  any  attempt  at  actual  pronuncia- 
tion, or  holding  the  throat  open,  as  in  yawning,  attempt  to 
mentally  pronounce  <*  giggle."  It  will  be  found  that  at  first 
the  mental  image  is  blurred  and  indistinct.  After  practice, 
however,  the  motor  idea  became  separable  from  the  actual 
muscular  movements,  and  it  became  possible  to  pronounce 
the  syllables  mentally  with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  while 
the  muscles  through  which  the  motor  idea  would  normally 
discharge  were  actually  occupied  in  the  movements  of 
counting. 

Kone  of  the  five  subjects  exhibited  the  distinct  types  of 
visual,  auditory  and  motor  memories,  so  emphasized  by 
Bibot  and  the  French  school  of  psychologists,  but  two  of 
them,  brother  and  sister,  showed  a  somewhat  marked  pre- 
dominance of  the  motor  element,  as  is  shown  by  the  tables, 
and  these  two  complained  of  some  blurring  of  the  mental  pro- 
nunciation, especially  if  the  combination  of  letters  was  an 
unusual  one,  or  presented  marked  difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

The  presence  of  the  motor  image  of  the  syllables  during  the 
counting  was  also  shown  by  a  tendency  of  the  syllables  to 
interpolate  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  counting.  Cases 
of  this  occurred  repeatedly  in  all  five  subjects,  most  frequently 
in  the  slight  breaks  of  the  counting  caused  by  taking  breath, 
but  also  at  other  times.  In  a  few  cases,  the  subject  when 
questioned  at  the  close  of  a  series  had  no  recollection  of  the 
interpolation.  Whether  there  was  consciousness  of  the  error 
at  the  time  it  was  committed  cannot  be  stated,  as  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  until  after  the  series  had  been  recited. 

The  following  tables  are  based  on  the  record  of  the  total 
number  of  errors  made  by  each  subject  for  one  thousand  syl- 
lables, the  vertical  columns  showing  the  number  of  errors  for 
each  series  of  ten,  taken  in  the  order  of  presentation.     The 

1"  Psychology,"  Vol.  II,  p.  63. 
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footing  of  the  vertical  columns  shows  the  average  error  for 
each  day's  record  of  one  hundred  syllables.  The  averages 
taken  horizontally  give  the  average  of  error  for  the  series 
taken  in  the  order  of  their  presentation,  t.  e.,  for  the  total 
number  of  series  presented,  first,  second,  third,  etc.  The 
summation  table  shows  the  x>^rcentage  of  difference  in  the 
series  due  to  the  counting. 

Subject  J.  P.  H.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Dec.  10. 

13. 

16. 

20. 

Jan.  3. 

7. 

9. 

14. 

24. 

28. 

Av. 

6 

7 

8 

8 

6 

8 

7 

7 

9 

7 

7.3 

8 

7 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

9 

8.4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

10 

8 

8.1 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8.1 

6 

6 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7.6 

5 

8 

7 

8 

7 

6 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7.4 

*6 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

7 

7.4 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

9 

8 

•8 

8 

9 

7.9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

8 

10 

8.1 

8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

8 

6 

7.9 

6.9 

7.6 

8.0 

8.1 

7.6 

8.2 

7.9 

7.9 

8.3 

7.7 

7.82 

Subject  J.  P.  H.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  under  normal  conditions. 


Dec.  12. 

10. 

Jan.  8. 

10. 

15. 

ic 

21. 

22. 

25. 

29. 

Av. 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6.5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

7 

5 

7 

7 

6.5 

8 

8 

6 

7 

5 

7 

7 

5 

7 

7 

6.7 

6 

5 

8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

5 

6.5 

7 

6 

7 

4 

8 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6.5 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6.4 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6.5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

6 

8 

5 

6.7 

5 

7 

6 

6 

5 

7 

8 

7 

6 

7 

6.3 

6 

6 

8 

6 

5 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.6 

5.7 

6.3 

7.1 

7.1 

6.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.49 
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Table  showing  classification  of  errors  given  in  two  preceding  tables. 


(c) 

(o) 

Subject, 

1 

1 

J.  P.  H. 

1 

F. 

D. 
4 

W. 
26 

Total. 

. 

F. 

D. 
6 

W 
20 

Total. 

Dec.  10th 

39 

1 

Dec.  12th 

38 

»*  18th 

56 

6 

14 

"  19th 

36 

2 

25 

**  16th 

50 

6 

24 

Jan.  8th 

42 

2 

22 

"  20th 

57 

7 

17 

**  10th 

38 

2 

17 

Jan.  8rd 

56 

6 

14 

"  15th 

37 

3 

23 

"   7th 

57 

3 

22 

"  16th 

40 

4 

27 

"  9th 

57 

_ 

22 

"  *21st 

40 

4 

27 

•»  14th 

58 

3 

18 

"  22nd 

39 

3 

21 

**  24th 

56 

6 

21 

*»  25th 

40 

2 

26 

**  28th 

51 

4 

22 

««  29th 

36 

28 

27 
235 

537 

45 

200 

782 

386 

649 

(o)  =  series  with  counting;   (o)  =  normal  series;  F.  =  syllables 
forgotten;  D.  <=  syllables  displaced;  W.  =  syllables  wrong. 

Subject  E.  C.  S.     Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  with  the  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Dec.  2. 

& 

0. 

10. 

.13. 

19. 

Jan.  8. 

7. 

16. 

28. 

Av. 

4 

7 

7 

7 

5 

3 

5 

8 

5 

8 

5.9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

6 

5 

5 

7 

6.5 

7 

7 

6 

8 

5 

4 

7 

7 

6 

8 

65 

9 

6 

8 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

4 

5 

6.6 

7 

7 

9 

5 

8 

5 

6 

10 

7 

7 

7.1 

5 

7 

10 

5 

8 

7 

5 

7 

7 

7 

6.8 

7 

6 

8 

7 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

6 

7.0 

7 

7  . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

7 

8 

6.5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

8 

7.0 

10 

5 

8 

8 

7 

4 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7.1 

7.2 

6.4 

7.9 

6.6 

6.9 

5.7 

6.1 

6.8 

6.3 

7.1 

6.70 

Subject  E.  0.  S.     Table  showine  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  under  normal  conmtions. 


Dec.  2 

5. 

0. 

0. 

12. 

17. 

2a 

Jan.  6. 

9. 

21. 

Av. 

4 

5 

7 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

2 

5 

4.6 

5 

7 

7 

5 

6 

6 

4 

8 

5 

5 

5.8 

7 

7 

6 

7 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

5 

5.9 

7 

7 

8  . 

5 

3 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

5.7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5.1 

7 

5 

5 

7 

3 

5 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5.4 

7 

7 

4 

5 

5 

5 

7 

6 

4 

5 

5.6 

6 

7 

6 

4 

7 

4 

6 

5 

7 

5 

5.7 

7 

5 

5 

7 

6 

7 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5.3 

8 

5 

5 

4 

5 

6 

4 

8 

4 

5 

5.4 

6.4 

6.1 

6.0 

5.5 

4.9 

5.4 

4.9 

5.6 

4.7 

4.9 

5.44 
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Table  showing  classificatioii  of  errors  given  in  two  preceding 
tables. 


(c) 

(0) 

Subject, 

£j.  C/.  9. 

r 

F. 

D. 

W. 

Total. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

Total. 

Dec.   2nd 

61 

4 

17 

Dec.    2nd 

34 

6     24 

*»      3rd 

25 

7 

32 

"      5th 

21 

11 

29 

"      6th 

38 

13 

28 

"      6th 

20 

11 

29 

**    10th 

31 

6 

29 

"      9th 

23 

8 

24 

"    13th 

27 

1 

41 

|i        "    12th 

19 

5 

25  1 

"    19th 

27 

5 

25 

1 

"    17th 

17 

1 

36 

Jan.  3rd 

38 

9 

14 

"    20th 

25 

7 

17 

"      7th 

20 

9 

39 

1 

'     Jan.  6th 

12 

7 

37 

"    16th 

23 

4 

36 

'*      9th 

18 

8 

21 

"    23rd 

29 

9 

33 

"      2l8t 

20 

2 
66 

27 
269 

309 

67 

294 

670 

219 

544 

Subject  E.  H.  L.     Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
dense  syllables  with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Dec.?,  9 

11. 

13. 

18. 

21. 

Jan  2. 

6. 

9. 
2 

!.•>. 

la 

Av. 

5 

5 

8 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4.3 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

3 

6 

6 

45 

5 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

6 

7 

6 

6.2 

6 

6 

6 

9 

8 

6 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6.1 

9 

5 

5 

8 

6 

3 

6 

5 

6 

4 

5.5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

6 

3 

6 

6 

4 

4.9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

6 

9 

7 

4 

3 

3 

5.8 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

7 

6.5 

9 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

3 

5 

6 

9 

5.9 

8 

5 

7 

8 

9 

7 

8 

5 
4.6 

4 

7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.1 

6.9 

6.6 

5.3 

4.8 

62 

5.65 

Subject  E.  H.  L.    Table  showing  the  errors  for  100  series  of  non- 
sense syllables  learned  under  normal  conditions. 


Dcc.7. 9 

12. 

17. 

19. 

23. 

Jan.  4. 

7. 

11. 

13. 
4 

18. 

At. 

4 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3.0 

2 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

a.8 

7 

8 

5 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4.9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

4 

6 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4.6 

5 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

2 

2 

3.6 

6 

4 

6 

2 

4 

8 

6 

3 

4 

7 

6.0 

5 

5 

1 

3 

6 

6 

5 

5 

1 

1 

37 

5 

3 

6 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4.2 

4 

8 

5 

6 

4 

4 

5 

4 

2 

5 

4.6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

1 

4 

6 
3.0 

4 

4.5 

5.0 

63 

4.1 

3.5 

41 

6.0 

3.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.19 
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Subject. 

M 

{O) 

E.H.  L. 

F. 

D. 

vr. 

P. 

D. 

W. 

RO 

1 

in 

Dec.    T&9 

30 

2 

fl 

"      11th 

H2 

Ifl 

n 

37 

14 

"    13th 

32 

10 

i« 

"     17th 

31 

fi 

"     18th 

41 

4 

i« 

"     IBth 

m 

r> 

"      2lBt 

3« 

1(1 

IH 

"    23rd 

w. 

« 

45 

2 

8 

Jan.    4th 

37 

10 

"     eth 

47 

1 

f> 

"      7th 

an 

4 

m 

tt 

tt 

"    11th 

33 

"    15th 

35 

2 

11 

'■    13th 

Ifl 

7 

"    18th 

W 

7 

16 

27 

1:1 

374 

62 

119 

560 

SIS 

2B 

78 

41» 

BylUbleB  with  pronauciation  Innibited  by  counting. 


Dec.. I. 

■  3. 

18. 

^ 

Jan.  2. 

11. 

\s. 

IT. 

6 

7 

10 

8 

10 

fl 

7 

8 

81 

8 

7 

10 

5 

7 

7 

7 

8 

7.3 

7 

7 

8 

H 

7.5 

fi 

10 

6 

7 

fi 

10 

10 

7 

B 

« 

7 

7.4 

H 

fi 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7.2 

S 

6 

fl 

7 

fl 

7 

7 

8 

H 

7 

8 

7.8 

9 

ft 

10 

7 

8 

8 

7 

H 

7.7 

9 

7 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

7.1 

7.9 

6.fl 

8.5, 

7.7 

7.2 

7.8 

7.4 

6.9 

6.B 

7.6 

7.47 

Subject  C.  O.    Table  showins  errore  tor  100  aeries  of  nonBenee- 
ey  liable  B  learned  under  normal  conditlone. 
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Subject  C.  G.    Table  showing  olassiflcatioii  of  errors  in  two  pre- 
ceding tables. 


(c) 

Total. 

(0) 

TotaL 

F. 

D. 
5 

W. 
8 

F. 

D. 

W. 

Dec.  11th 

66 

Dec.  12th 

48 

6 

5 

**  13th 

60 

3 

6 

"  14th 

42 

3 

5 

"  18th 

75 

3 

7 

"  19th 

53 

6 

7 

"  20th 

70 

6 

1 

"  21st 

61 

4 

8 

Jan.  2nd 

60 

4 

8 

Jan.  3rd 

49 

1 

8 

"   4th 

66 

7 

5 

**   7th 

36 

7 

10 

"   7th 

63 

2 

9 

«»   9th 

45 

~ 

12 

"  11th 

62 

1 

6 

"  13th 

33 

4 

10 

**  16th 

62 

4 

2 

"  16th 

47 

3 

6 

**  17  th 

63 

6 
41 

7 
59 

"  18th 

40 

1 

20 

647 

747 

445 

35 

91 

570 

Subject  R.  G.    Table  showing  errors  for  100  nonsense  syllables 
with  pronunciation  inhibited  by  counting. 


Jan.  2d. 

28. 

80. 

Feb.  7. 

11. 

24. 

Mar.  3. 

0. 

28. 

Apr.  8. 

At. 

7 

7 

.  8 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

1 

4 

5.2 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

4 

0 

1 

5 

3 

3.8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4.8 

8 

9 

7 

6 

6 

7 

3 

8 

2 

1 

5.7 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4.9 

5 

4 

7 

7 

7 

5 

8 

4 

5 

2 

5.4 

7 

4 

5 

6 

8 

4 

4 

4 

6 

1 

4.9 

5 

6 

5 

6 

7 

4 

7 

3 

7 

2 

5.1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

2 

6 

6 

4 

1 

4.9 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

6 

8 

3 

0 

4.0 

6.2 

5.8 

5.9 

5.5 

6.1 

4.5 

4.4 

4.6 

3.9 

1.8 

4.87 

Subject  R.  G.    Table  showing  errors  for  nonsense  syllables  under 
normal  conditions. 


Jan.  24. 

27. 

29. 

Feb.  10. 

18. 

25. 

Mar.  10. 

24. 

31. 

Apr.  4. 

Av. 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

0 

3.6 

6 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

3 

0 

3.6 

9 

3 

4 

1 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

6 

3 

6 

8 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 

3.8 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3.8 

8 

3 

4 

7 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

3.7 

3 

5 

1 

3 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2.8 

5 

7 

6 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2.0 

7 

7 

6 

6 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3.1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

0 

1 

4 

1.6 

0 

2.6 

5.9 

4.1 

4.5 

4.7 

4.0 

3.5 

1.9 

1.8 

5 

3.25 
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Sabjeot  R.  G.    Table  showing  olassificatioii  of  errors  given  in  two 
preceding  tables. 


(c) 

Total 

(0) 

Total. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

Jan.  26th 

50 

1 

11 

Jan.  24th 

38 

7 

14 

"  28th 

89 

7 

12 

"  27th 

30 

4 

7 

"  30th 

28 

2 

19 

•*  29th 

27 

6 

12 

Feb.  7th 

35 

2 

18 

Feb.  10th 

29 

6 

12 

"  11th 

34 

3 

24 

"  18th 

28 

2 

10 

"  24th 

31 

3 

11 

"  25th 

20 

3 

12 

Mar.  3rd 

30 

3 

11 

Mar.  10th 

10 

1 

8 

"   9th 

24 

7 

15 

**  24th 

8 

3 

5 

"  23rd 

27 

—  - 

12 

**  31st 

8 

3 

5 

Apr.  8rd 

7 

2 

9 

Apr.  4th 

4 

- 

1 

315 

30 

142 

487 

202 

35 

88 

325 

J.  p.  H. 


£.  C  S. 


Summation  Tablb  for  Nonsense  Syllables. 

(c)    69    76    80    81    76    82    79    79    83    77        7.82 
(o)    64    63    66    57    63    71    71    63    68    63        6.49 

D.  =  13.3% 

(c) 
(o) 


72  64  79  66  69  57  61  68  63  71    6.70 
64  61  60  55  49  54  49  56  47  49   5.44 

D.  =  12.( 


£•  £[.  L. 


(c) 
(o) 


66 
50 


57  58  61  59  56  53  45  48  52   5.55 
53  41  35  41  50  35  42  30  42    4.19 

D.  =  13.( 


C.  G. 


(c)  79  69  85  77  72  78  74  69  68  76    7.47 
(o)  59  50  66  63  58  53  57  47  56  61   5.70 

D-17.7%  , 


R.  G. 


(c)  62  58  59  55  61  45  44  46 
(o)  59  41  45  47  40  35  19  18 


39    18        4.87 
16      5        3.25 

D.  =  16.2% 


D.  =  percentage  of  difference  between  series  with  counting  and 
normal  series. 
(c)  =  series  with  countine. 
(o)  =  series  under  normal  conditions. 

A  study  of  these  tables  shows  in  all  subjects  a  gradual  dim- 
inution of  error  due  to  practice.  An  examination  of  the  curves 
given  on  pages  473  and  474  shows  that  in  four  of  the  subjects, 
this  was  fairly  uniform.  B.  O.'s  record,  however,  shows  a 
very  sudden  descent  of  the  error  curve  toward  the  end.  A  ref- 
ference  to  the  dates  of  the  experiments  and  the  fact  that  during 
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the  latter  part  of  March  B.  O.  served  as  subject  of  another 
research  in  which  the  same  series  of  nonsense  syllables  was 
used,  and  received  considerable  practice  in  memorizing, 
famish  an  explanation  of  this  deviation  from  the  other  re- 
salts. 

The  method  of  each  subject  was  carefally  noted,  and  test 
series,  in  which  the  snbject  was  required  to  memorize  aloud 
were  taken.  Although  these  series  were  taken  primarily 
simply  as  a  study  of  method,  the  quantitative  variation  for 
the  different  subjects  due  to  the  addition  of  the  auditory  ele- 
ment and  emphasizing  of  the  throat  movements  are  so  marked 
that  a  brief  summary  of  them  is  given.  Five  tests,  consisting 
of  ten  series  of  ten  syllables  each,  were  taken  for  each  subject. 

Average  error  for  E.  H.  L.  =  3.30 
"  "       "    C.  G.        =  4.66 

"  "       "    E.  0.  S.   =  4.68 

"  *•       »*    J.  P.  H.   =  6.38 

"  "       "    R.  G.        =  2.20 

Ck)mparing  these  results  with  those  given  in  the  previous 
tables,  we  find  a  positive  improvement  of  memory,  amount- 
ing— 

For  E.  H.  L.  to    8.9  per  cent.  ^ 


t( 

C.  G.        " 

11.6 

(( 

11 

(( 

E.  C.  S.  " 

8.6 

(( 

a 

(t 

J.P.  H.    " 

1.1 

(( 

•4i 

t( 

R.  G.       " 

10.6 

(( 

(( 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  B.  O.,  as  these 
records  were  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  were  therefore  affected  by  the  extraneous  prac- 
tice before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  from  the  beginning  no  attempt 
was  made  to  regulate  the  method  of  learning  the  syllables  by 
the  introduction  of  artificial  conditions,  each  subject  being 
left  free  to  pursue  the  method  most  natural  to  him.  The 
number  of  times  the  syllables  were  read  during  the  twenty 
seconds  was  therefore  dependent  ux>on  the  individual  pref- 
erence of  the  subject.  The  average  number  of  readings  for 
each  subject  was  as  follows : 

E.  C.  S.,  three  or  four  readings  daring  twenty  seconds. 

E.  H.  L.,  two  or  less  "  "  "  ** 

R.  G.,  rarely  more  than  one  reading  daring  twenty  seconds. 

G.  G.^wo  or  three  readings  daring  twenty  seconds. 

J.  P.  H.,  foar  or  foar  and  a  half  readings  daring  twenty  seconds. 
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i.  Arranging  these  results  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  reading 
and  comparing  them  with  the  percentage  of  error  for  each 
subject,  gives  the  following  tables  : 


Average 

Averaffe  Error 
in  Normal 

Error  with 

Read 

Ck>unting. 

Series. 

Series. 

R.G. 

4.87 

8.25 

1-h 

£•  XX*  Xi« 

5.65 

4.19 

2-h 

E.  0.  8. 

6.70 

5.44 

8-h 

C.  G. 

7.47 

6.70 

3-h» 

J.  P.  H. 

7.82 

6.49 

4+ 

This  result  was  unexi>ected,  but  is  so  striking  as  to  suggest 
that  the  retentiveness  which  has  been  ascribed  by  Ebbing- 
haus  and  later  experimenters  may  be  due  to  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  each  syllable  and  that  the  practical  problem  to 
be  solved  for  i>edagogy  is  that  of  distribution  of  time  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  repetitions  rather  than  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  number  of  repetitions. 

While  the  tables  show  for  every  subject  an  increase  of 
error,  varying  from  12.6%  to  17,7%,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  counting,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  difference 
can  be  attributed  to  the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  counting  upon 
the  muscles,  which  under  normal  conditions  would  furnish 
the  motor  expression  of  the  syllables,  or  to  a  diversion  of  at- 
tention caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  factor.  This  dif . 
ficulty  was  fully  recognized  and  various  attempts  made  to 
meet  it.  One,  which,  however,  proved  unsatisfactory,  is 
noted  here,  although  the  test  which  finally  proved  most  satis- 
factory is  taken  up  in  cx)nnection  with  the  later  experiments 
made  with  the  manual  alphabet  as  material.  It  seemed  that 
if  any  series  could  be  devised  in  which  the  motor  idea  was 
originally  absent,  but  might  be  introduced  later,  or  if  this 
series  were  of  such  a  (Character  that  it  could  be  directly  com- 
pared with  the  nonsense  syllables  series,  a  verification  of 
the  results  already  obtained  might  be  found. 

In  any  series,  whether  of  figures,  letters  or  syllables,  that 
could  be  named,  the  motor  idea  must  be  present,  therefore 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  series  to  compare  with  those 
already  given  was  to  use  something  which  should  be  unnamed 

*  Toward  the  dose  of  the  experiments  this  subject  changed  his 
method  to  slower  reading. 

2 
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by  the  sabject.  Yarions  Oriental  alphabets,  and  the  Braille 
system  used  by  the  blind,  were  tried,  bat  were  all  fonnd  open 
to  objection.  Some  were  too  complicated  to  be  reprodaced 
within  the  given  time,  and  others  suggested  objects  which  coald 
be  named.  Finally  a  series  composed  of  a  curve  and  straight 
lines  in  different  positions  was  adopted.  A  complete  set 
of  experiments,  one  hundred  series,  was  carried  out  with  two 
subjects,  but  the  results  were  not  such  as  to  justify  a  con- 
tinuance in  the  same  line.  In  one  subject  the  x>ercentage  of 
error  fell  midway  between  the  series  with  counting  and  the  nor- 
mal series  instead  of  running  parallel  with  it,  as  was  exi>ected. 
In  the  other  it  differed  but  a  small  per  cent,  from  the  normal 
series.  This  result  was  evidently  due  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  material,  as  it  proved  suggestive  of  so  many  mnemonics 
that  the  naming  element  was  by  no  means  excluded.  The 
subject  using  the  most  mnemonics  had  the  lesser  x>ercentage 
of  error. 

A  summary  of  the  results  derived  from  an  examination  of 
the  tables  includes  the  following  points  : 

J.  The  number  of  syllables  displaced  is  for  every  subject 
less  than  either  of  the  other  two  classes  of  error. 

IL  For  all  subjects  except  one  (E,  C  S.  in  the  normal 
series )f  the  number  of  syllables  forgotten  exceeds  those  given 
wrongly. 

TIL  There  are  no  marked  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
three  classes  of  error  in  the  series  with  counting  and  the  nor- 
mal series. 

IV.  The  percentage  of  error  is  increased  to  an  amount 
varying  from  12.6%  to  17.7%  for  diferent  subjects  by  the 
addition  of  the  counting. 

In  addition  to  these  quantitative  results,  the  study  of 
errors,  particularly  that  of  the  wrong  syllables,  furnishes 
much  material  that  is  suggestive.  The  wrong  syllables  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes  :  I.  Those  which  are  mutil- 
ated forms  of  the  original  syllables.  II.  Syllables  which 
have  been  transferred  from  earlier  series,  or  are  mutilations 
of  syllables  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  same  series.  III.  A 
residual  which  can  be  included  in  neither  of  the  above 
classes. 
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The  first  class,  i.  e.,  matilations  of  the  original  syllables,  is 
the  most  nnmerons  as  well  as  the  most  interesting.  Dis- 
placement of  final  and  initial  consonants  occur  about  equally, 
and  these  are  more  nnmerons  than  displacements  of  the 
vowel. 

In  several  subjects  there  has  been  observed  a  distinct 
tendency  to  displace  these  consonants  in  accordance  with 
Orimm's  law  of  the  interchange  of  consonants,  i,  e.j  b  and  p, 
t  and  d  are  interchanged.  Unusual  consonants,  as  final  j  or  h 
or  initial  x,  are  frequently  omitted,  and  in  many  cases  the 
subject  reported  something  forgotten  which  was  hard  to 
pronounce.  ^ 

In  the  study  of  the  second  class  of  wrong  syllables,  t.  e., 
those  transposed  from  earlier  series,  great  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  the  tracing  back  of  syllables  through  a  large 
number  of  series  involving  much  labor  and  some  uncertainty 
in  the  results,  as  syllables  similar  in  sound  and  spelling  were 
frequently  confused.  One  fact,  however,  has  been  clearly  de- 
duced :  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of  certain  syllables  to  re- 
cur in  successive  series  when  actually  present  in  only  one  or 
at  most  three  series,  e.  ^.,  one  syllable,  ce&,  was  found  to 
have  been  given  thirteen  times  in  one  hundred  series  when 
it  actually  occurred  but  twice.  This,  however,  was  probably 
partly  due  to  confusion  with  the  syllable  cerf,  which  occurred 
three  times  during  the  one  hundred  series. 

The  third  class  of  errors,  which  is  numerically  the  smallest, 
has  yielded  no  results. 

Experiments  of  the  Second  Series. 

For  the  second  series  of  experiments  an  entirely  new 
material  was  used.  This  consisted  of  the  printed  characters 
of  the  manual  alphabet.    The  small  cards  *  ordinarily  used 


^  Experiments  with  series  of  syllables  so  arranged  as  to  present 
special  difficulties  of  pronunciation  might  furnish  interesting  re- 
sults. 

*  These  can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Exponent  Publishing 
Co.,  69  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
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in  deaf  mute  institutions  were  cut  apart  and  arranged  iB 
series  of  five  and  ten.  J  and  Z  were  excluded,  so  that  with 
the  character  &^  twenty-five  characters  indicating  positions  of 
the  hand  were  available.  These  were  so  arranged  that  each 
position  occurred  the  same  number  of  times  in  ten  series,  no 
position  occurring  twice  in  the  same  series. 

Each  subject  received  sufficient  preliminary  training  to 
enable  him  to  form  the  characters  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  facility.  The  same  method  of  presentation  was  used  as  in 
the  case  of  the  nonsense  syllables.  In  the  series  of  five  the 
same  intervals,  t.  e.,  twenty  seconds'  exposure  and  seventy 
seconds'  intermission,  were  used.  In  the  series  of  ten,  the 
time  of  exposure  remained  the  same,  but  the  intermission 
was  doabled  to  allow  for  the  slower  reproduction  than  in  the 
case  of  the  nonsense  syllables.  The  subject  was  given  at  one 
sitting  ten  successive  series,  which  he  was  asked  to  memo- 
rize visually,  and  to  reproduce  by  forming  the  characters  with 
his  hand  as  soon  as  the  shutter  fell.  A  series  running  paral- 
lel with  this  was  also  taken,  in  which  all  conditions  remained 
the  same,  except  that  during  the  twenty  seconds  devoted  to 
learning  the  series,the  subject  was  required  to  form  the  char- 
acters with  his  hand  in  addition  to  the  visual  reading.  These 
series  were  taken  on  alternate  days,  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
the  case  of  the  nonsense  syllables,  i,  e.,  to  avoid  the  interier- 
ence  which  occurred  when  the  two  series  were  alternated  at 
one  sitting.  None  of  the  subjects  was  familiar  with  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  so  far  as  x>ossible  the  same  conditions 
of  experimentation  were  observed  throughout.  The  same 
method  of  recording  errors  was  used  as  in  the  experiments 
with  nonsense  syllables. 

Eecords  were  taken  on  seven  subjects,  three  of  whom,  E.C. 
S.,  E.  H.  L.  and  J.  P.  H.,  had  served  as  subjects  throughout 
the  work  with  the  nonsense  syllables.  The  tables  are  formed 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  for  the  nonsense  syllables,  the 
vertical  columns  showing  the  errors  of  the  successive  series 
for  each  day's  record,  and  the  horizontal  reading  the  errors 
of  the  successive  series  taken  in  numerical  order  for  succes- 
sive days.  The  summation  table  shows  the  decrease  in  per- 
centage of  error  for  each  subject  when  the  characters  were 
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formed  with  the  hand  daring  the  learning  of  the  series,  and 
also  of  a  third  series,  in  which  the  subject  was  required  to 
count  while  learning  a  series  visually.  This  latter  series 
was  not  alternated  with  the  others,  but  was  taken  contin- 
uously after  the  other  records  were  completed.  This  is  more 
clearly  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  curves  given  on  page  474. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  these  series  will  be  referred  to  as 
visual  and  motor  series  and  series  with  counting. 

The  curves  are  plotted  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
errors,  each  point  in  the  curve  representing  the  average  error 
for  a  series  of  ten  experiments,  i.  6.,  for  one  hundred  non- 
sense syllables  or  one  hundred  characters  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  except  in  series  of  five,  where  the  calculation  is 
based  upon  fifty  instead  of  one  hundred  characters.  The 
figures  of  the  vertical  column  indicate  the  number  of  errors 
and  the  horizontal  the  number  of  series  of  ten  experiments. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  the  curves  for  the  nonsense  sylla- 
bles, the  upper  curve  being  for  the  series  taken  with  count- 
ing and  the  lower  the  corresponding  normal  series.  The 
curves  formed  by  the  continuous  lines  represent  the  manual 
alphabet  series,  the  upi>er  being  for  the  visual  and  the  lower 
for  the  motor  series.  The  continuation  of  the  curve  from  10 
to  20  shows  the  effect  of  the  counting  on  the  manual  alphabet 
series,  and  from  20  onward  the  effect  of  discontinuing  the 
counting  in  diagrams  I  and  11.  In  Y,  YI  and  YIII  the  count- 
ing begins  at  seven  and  is  discontinued  from  thirteen  on- 
ward. 
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PreUminary  reca 
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Record  ot  E.  0.  S.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  ten. 
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Record  of  E.  0.  8.    Manaal  alphabet,  series  of  ten  with  ooontliig. 
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Preliminary  record  of  A.  0.  E.    Series  of  five,  manaal  alphabet. 


Motor  Sebibs. 
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Percentage  of  error,  3.2%.  Percentage  of  error,  14.2%. 

Dif .  =11%. 

Record  of  A.  0.  E.    Manaal  alphabet,  visual  series  of  ten. 
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Record  of  J.  P.  H.    M&noal  alphabet,  vlsaal  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  J.  F.  H.    Manaal  alphabet,  motor  series  of  Ave. 
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Record  of  J.  P.  H.   Manual  alphabet,  series  of  five  with  counting. 
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Record  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  visual  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  D.  H.    Manual  alphabet,  with  counting. 
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Record  of  E.  H,  L.    Manual  alphabet,  visual  series  o(  five. 
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Record  of  E.  H.  L.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  E.  H.  L.   Manual  alphabet,  series  of  five  with  coontiiig. 
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Record  of  T.  0.    Manual  alphabet,  visual  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  T.  0.    Manual  alphabet,  motor  series  of  five. 
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Record  of  T.  0.    Manual  alphabet,  series  of  five  with  countiiig. 
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SXTMMATION  TABLE  FOB  THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET  SEBIES. 


E.  0.  8. 


A.  C.  E. 


J.  P.  H. 


V. 
M. 
C. 


V. 
M. 


V. 
M. 
C. 


D.  H.  V. 

M. 
C. 


E.  H.  L.  V. 

M. 
C. 


T.  C.  V. 

M. 
C. 


V.  =  visual  series. 
M.  =  motor  series. 


Av. 
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29  26    2123252522262624 

D.  =  12.4% 

35  29  31  27  25  25  22  16  16  17    2.4a 

30  19  18  10  14  11   9  11   6  10    1.3a 


28  18  19  21  21  22  13  17 
98799366 
79747251 


18  18  23 

14  11   7 

6   6   6 


9  15 

5  6 

6  4 


7 
3 
5 


Sum. 

90 
46 
33 


20  21  21  15  21  20  118 
16  14  11  9  7  9  66 
18  13  12   9   9   9    70 


26  23  19  13  11  13  105 
13  9  7  5  6  3  43 
12   9   3   4   6   4   38 


D.  =  10. 


7      8        1.74 

3     3        .6a 

2      1 
D.  =  22.1 


Av. 
1.5 

.76 

.55 

D.  = 


1.96 
1.10 
1.16 

D.: 

1.75 
.71 
.63 

D.: 


i 

30.0 
15.3 
11.0 

14.7% 

39.3 
22.0 
23.3 

17.3% 

35.0 
14.3 
12.6 

20.7% 


0.  =^  series  with  counting. 
D.  =  difference  in  %  of  error  betwi 
visual  and  motor  Berifl%. 


i- 


' 
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Tables  Showing  Classific'n  of  Errors  for  Manual  Alphabet. 

Record  of  E.  0.  S. 


Motor. 

Visual. 

COUHTING. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D, 

W, 

1 

8 

12 

4 

15 

16 

2 

13 

14 

3 

11 

10 

1 

13 

13 

-. 

12 

14 

1 

12 

10 

1 

17 

13 

— 

10 

11 

2 

6 

10 

2 

27 

12 

— 

11 

12 

— 

16 

11 

3 

15 

17 

1 

11 

13 

3 

10 

11 

— 

19 

15 

— 

11 

14 

1 

18 

5 

2 

22 

23 

• 

10 

12 

5 

22 

9 

4 

25 

17 

— 

10 

16 

1 

21 

13 

1 

33 

21 

— 

13 

13 

2 

25 

1 

15 

3 

25 

19 

— 

12 

12 

19 

149 

106 

21 

211 

166 

3 

113 

131 

F.=  characters  forgotten;  D.==  characters  displaced;   W.=  char- 
acters wrong. 


Record  of  A.  0.  E. 


Motor. 

VISUAI*. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

5 

5 

8 

9 

— . 

3 

3 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

7 

1 

9 

6 

-. 

3 

6 

2 

12 

8 

1 

6 

4 

2 

16 

7 

3 

7 

4 

3 

13 

9 

— 

4 

6 

3 

12 

10 

7 

5 

6 

7 

16 

8 

7 

5 

7 

14 

9 

6 

8 

3 

19 

9 

8 

18 

27 

44 

67 

44 

110 

89 

OS   HUSCULAB  HEMOBT. 

Record  of  J.  P.  H- 


HOTOB. 

v.s«.. 

Co^™.. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

p. 

D. 

w. 

P. 

D. 

w. 

1 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 

3 

4 
3 
6 
2 

1 
4 
4 

2 

16 
6 

e 

3 

7 
4 
3 
1 

2 
3 
3 

10 
9 

10 

10 
7 

10 
8 

13 
7 
B 

1 

1 

4 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
1 
2 
I 

18 

17 

38 

46 

36 

92 

1 

16 

29 

Record  o(  D.  H. 


MOTOB. 

VUDAt. 

Conirrnio, 

F. 

D. 

w. 

P. 

D. 

W. 

P. 

D. 

w. 

4 

6 

6 

4 

g 

3 

4 

S 

B 

2 

8 

3 

2 

3 

fi 

4 

14 

2 

1 

1 

6 

3 

1 

1 

2 

S 

2 

- 

3 

1 

4 

2 

3 

16 

11 

10 

26 

21 

44 

8 

18 

Reoord  of  E.  H.  L. 
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Record  of  T.  C. 


Motor. 

Visual. 

OouirriHo. 

F. 

D. 

W. 

P. 

D. 

W. 

F. 

D. 

w. 

7 

1 

5 

10 

5 

11 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

10 

9 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

8 

6 

1 

— 

3 

— 

2 

3 

— 

1 

10 

1 

— 

2 

— 

2 

4 

2 

8 

8 

1 

3 

6 

— 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 

2 

2 

8 

15 

10 

18 

23 

31 

51 

6 

8 

24 

As  in  the  experiments  with  the  nonsense  syllables,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  method  of  each  subject,  both  from  intro8i>ec* 
tive  report  and  the  character  of  the  errors. 

E.  C.  S.  showed  the  strongest  tendency  to  mnemonics.  There 
was  at  first  an  inclination  to  give  names  to  the  various  char- 
acters, but  this  was  resisted  as  introducing  a  source  of  error. 
Open  and  closed  positions  of  the  hand  or  the  number  of 
fingers  pointing  upward  or  downward,  were  then  used  as  a 
means  of  classification.  Later,  a  spatial  mnemonic  was 
strongly  developed,  the  first  and  last  and  fifth  and  sixth  posi- 
tions being  used  as  X)oints  of  fixation.  An  incipient  tendency 
to  form  the  characters  with  the  hand  during  the  learning  of 
the  visual  series  was  noticed,  and  after  the  characters  became 
familiar,  the  subject  occasionally  could  not  remember  whether 
in  the  series  where  motions  were  required  the  motions  had 
been  made  or  not,  although,  at  first,  a  special  effort  was  re- 
quired to  make  them,  and  they  were  felt  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
the  visual  learning.  The  preliminary  record  of  the  subject, 
however,  shows  11.6%  less  of  error  for  the  motor  series  than 
for  the  visual.  In  the  final  record  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  motor  series  was  reduced  to  11%.  The  change  of  method 
noted  for  the  later  series  of  nonsense  syllables  to  a  slower 
reading  of  the  series  was  continued  in  the  learning  of  the 
manual  alphabet  series,  the  series  being  read  from  two  to 
two  and  one- half  times  during  the  twenty  seconds  of  expos- 
ure. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of  errors  is  less 
and  the    relative    number    of    displacements    greater   than 
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in  the  series  of  nonsense  syllables.  The  smaller  number  of 
characters  employed  would  seem  to  furnish  a  reason  for  this 
result,  but  the  same  relation  did  not  hold  for  all  subjects. 

Subject  A.  G.  E.  A  preliminary  record  taken  with  a  series 
of  five  characters,  showed  a  difference  of  11%  in  favor  of  the 
motor  series.  The  difference  is  reduced  to  10.5%  in  the  final 
record  taken  with  a  series  of  ten.  There  was  with  this  sub- 
ject a  distinct  consciousness  of  the  advantage  gained  by  intro- 
ducing the  motor  element,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of 
confidence  was  shown  in  the  motor  than  in  the  visual  series. 
There  was  a  strong  tendency'  to  make  the  movements  during 
the  learning  of  the  visual  series.  In  some  instances  there 
was  a  confiict  between  the  visual  and  motor  images,  the  state- 
ment being  made,  ''  It  looks  like  this,  but  it  feels  like  this." 
Although  decision  was  sometimes  made  in  favor  of  the  visual 
image,'  the  motor  image  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  cor- 
rect one.  This  subject  was  remarkable  for  the  persistence  of 
the  memory  images,  being  able  to  recall  a  series  after  con- 
siderable intervals  of  time  had  elapsed.  In  one  case  a  series 
was  correctly  recalled  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy  seconds,  the  time  of  exposure  having  been  twenty 
seconds.  In  the  later  experiments  the  method  of  this  subject 
was  chiefly  elimination,  the  x>ossible  characters  being  formed 
with  the  hand,  and  decision,  guided  partly  by  the  feeling  of  the 
hand  and  partly  by  the  visual  image,  called  up  simultaneously 
with  the  movement.  The  series  was  rarely  read  through 
more  than  once,  and  in  some  cases  a  series  had  to  be  thrown 
out  because  the  subject  failed  to  read  it  to  the  end.  This 
record  has  the  least  percentage  of  error  found  in  any  case, 
showing  for  the  motor  series  only  138  errors  for  one  thousand 
characters,  and  for  the  visual  series  only  243  errors  for  the 
same  number. 

Subject  J.  P.  H.  Little  conscious  aid  was  derived  by  this 
subject  from  the  introduction  of  the  motor  element,  except  in 
the  practice  series,  when  it  at  first  seemed  a  help,  the  feel- 
ing of  position  seeming  to  reinforce  the  visual  image.  Later 
as  the  motions  became  more  automatic,  they  seemed  to  the 
subject  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  in  so  far  as  they  were 
noticed  at  all.    The  record,  however,  shows  a  difference  ol 
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22.2%  in  favor  of  the  motor  series,  and  an  incipient  tendency 
to  motion  was  especially  marked.  In  a  large  namber  of  cases 
the  character  was  either  partially  or  completely  formed  by 
the  hand  several  seconds  before  it  was  recalled  visnally,  and 
in  a  nnmber  of  cases  the  character  was  correctly  formed  by 
the  hand,  bat  given  np  as  forgotten  by  the  subject.  No 
visual  attention  was  given  to  the  hand  by  any  sabject  after 
the  first  few  practice  series. 

Subject  D.  H.  This  subject  mad&  from  the  first  a  strong 
effort  to  exclude  all  forms  of  mnemonics,  and  to  make  the 
memorizing  purely  visual.  The  making  of  the  characters 
was  a  conscious  effort,  and  in  no  case  was  the  tendency  to 
form  the  characters  unconsciously,  noted.  The  average  num- 
ber of  times  of  reading  the  series  was  two  and  one-half. 

Subject  E.  H.  L.  The  introspective  report  of  this  subject 
shows  the  visual  image  to  have  been  most  prominent  in 
consciousness,  though  during  the  motor  series,  the  motor 
image  was  occasionally  distinguished.  Little  use  was  made 
of  mnemonics,  though  the  relative  i>ositions  of  the  characters 
were  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  recall.  Attempts  at  nam- 
ing were  very  infrequent,  though  occurring  in  a  few  cases. 

Subject  T.  G.  This  subject  showed  a  slight  tendency 
toward  naming  the  characters,  and  a  somewhat  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  attention  was  noted,  any  character  which  ap- 
peared difficult  receiving  more  attention.  In  the  series  in 
which  the  characters  were  not  formed  with  the  hand,  the 
visual  image  was  the  only  one  noticed  by  the  subject,  and  no 
case  of  unconscious  reproduction  of  the  characters  was  noted. 
In  the  motor  series  the  motion  of  the  hand  followed  the 
visual  idea  without  consciousness  of  effort,  but  in  no  case  did 
the  motion  precede  the  visual  image.  The  average  number 
of  readings  given  to  the  series  was  two  and  one-half 
times. 

The  memory  span  of  each  subject  was  originally  tested  by 
a  graded  series,  and  in  cases  where  great  variability  in  the 
results  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  longer  series,  the  series 
of  five  was  used  as  giving  more  satisfactory  results,  although 
preventing  a  direct  numerical  comparison  with  the  series  in 
which  ten  characters  were  used.    A  study  of  the  distribution 
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'  of  error,  and  comparison  with  the  nonsense  syllables  series 
for  each  snbject,  gives  the  following  resnlts : 

For  E.  G.  S.  displacements  are  more  freqaent  than  wrong 
characters  in  both  visnal  and  motor  series.  In  the  series  of 
nonsense  syllables,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  absolute 
nnmber  of  errors  is  less  than  in  the  series  of  nonsense 
syllables. 

For  A.  G.  E.  in  the  motor  series  the  displacements  are  more 
numerous  than  wrong  characters;  in  the  visual  series  the 
wrong  characters  are  the  more  numerous.  This  accords  with 
the  fact  that  the  motor  consciousness  was  very  strong  in  this 
subject. 

For  J.  P.  H.  the  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  in 
both  the  visual  and  motor  series  and  the  same  was  true  for 
both  series  of  nonsense  syllables. 

For  D.  H.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than  dis- 
placements in  both  motor  and  visual  series. 

For  E.  H.  L.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than 
displacements  in  both  motor  and  visual  series,  and  the  same 
was  true  for  the  two  series  of  nonsense  syllables. 

For  T.  G.  wrong  characters  were  more  numerous  than  dis- 
placements in  both  motor  and  visual  series. 

The  total  number  of  errors  for  subjects  having  records  for 
both  nonsense  syllables  and  manual  alphabet  series  is,  in  all 
cases,  less  in  the  manual  alphabet  series,  though  in  the  case 
of  E.  H.  L.  the  records  are  not  numerically  comparable.  The 
smal  er  number  of  characters  available  for  the  latter  series, 
in  part,  accounts  for  this. 

There  is,  in  the  manual  alphabet  series,  an  increase  of  error 
in  the  second  half  of  a  series  of  ten  experiment43.  (One  ex- 
ception to  this  occurs,  T.  G.  in  the  visual  series. )  That  this  is 
probably  due  more  to  interference  than  fatigue  is  shown  both 
by  the  introspective  report  of  the  subject  and  the  record  of 
errors.^  Positions  of  the  hand  which  have  occurred  in  pre- 
vious series  were  introduced,  frequently  in  the  same  serial 


^Of.  Bergstrdm,  "Experiments  upon  Physiological  Memory  by 
Means  of  the  Interference  of  Associations,"  Ambbioan  Journal  oy 
PSTOHOLOOT,  V,  1892-93,  356  ff.,  and  VI,  1893-96, 267  ff. 
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position  which  they  occapied  in  the  original  series.  Also,  if 
in  any  case  a  series  was  shown  and  partially  learned^  bnt 
thrown  ont  in  consequence  of  some  violation  of  experimental 
conditions,  the  characters  of  this  series  showed  a  tendency 
to  recmdescence  thronghont  the  remaining  series  of  the  ex- 
X)eriment. 

The  summation  table  shows  for  the  motor  series  a  percent- 
age of  error  varying  from  10.5%  to  22.2%  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  visnal  series. 

A  study  of  the  characters  given  wrongly  was  also  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  nonsense  syllables.  All  the  errors  were 
counted  and  tables  made  showing  the  number  of  times  each 
letter  occurred  in  place  of  another. 

No  quantitative  result  has  been  derived  from  this  tabula- 
tion, but  a  careful  comparison  with  the  positions  of  the  hand 
represented  by  the  letters  discloses  three  well-marked  groups 
of  errors : 

I.  Errors  arising  from  similarity,  in  which  the  wrong 
letter  bears  either  a  visual  or  a  motor  resemblance  to  the  cor- 
rect letter.  In  those  bearing  a  visual  resemblance,  the 
naming  element  is  probably  present  to  some  extent,  a  classi- 
fication into  open  and  closed  positions  of  the  hand  being 
made.  In  some  cases,  this  seems  to  take  the  form  of  contrast, 
a  pairing  off  of  letters  formed  by  opposite  motions  taking 
place,  e.  ^.,  q  and  g.  The  interchange  of  b  and  m,  which  have 
no  likeness  visually,  furnishes  an  example  of  motor  similarity, 
as  may  be  readily  tested  by  forming  the  letters  with  the  hand. 

II.  Those  letters  which  have  occurred  in  the  same  serial 
positions  in  earlier  series  tend  to  recur  as  errors  in  later 
series.  This  class  of  errors  increases  in  the  later  members  of 
ten  successive  series,  and  the  error  tends  to  repeat  itself  after 
having  once  occurred.  This  was  most  marked  when  a  series 
partially  learned,  or  accidentally  seen,  was  thrown  out,  the 
letters  of  such  a  series  x)ersistently  intruding  themselves  into 
those  given  later,  as  if,  having  failed  to  find  their  proper 
motor  discharge,  there  was  an  interference  with  the  later 
mental  images. 

III.  After  all  errors  which  can  be  classified  under  either 
of  the  preceding  rubrics  are  excluded,  there  is  a  residual  for 
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which  no  explanation,  save  that  of  chance  occurrence,  is 
apparent. 

Daring  the  experiments  with  the  manual  alphabet  above 
recorded,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  these  series  might  be 
utilized  as  a  test  of  the  automatic  character  of  the  counting  in 
the  series  of  nonsense  syllables.  The  manual  alphabet  fur- 
nished a  visual  series,  in  which  the  naming  element  was  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  motor  element  introduced  through  muscles, 
in  which  counting  could  produce  no  interference.  If,  then, 
the  difference  in  error  found  in  the  series  of  nonsense  sylla- 
bles were  due  to  a  distraction  of  attention,  the  same  result 
should  occur  in  the  manual  alphabet  series. 

Five  subjects  were  experimented  upon,  three  of  whom  were 
also  subjects  of  the  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables. 

Beference  to  the  tables  and  to  the  curves  given  on  page 

show  the  result.  In  every  case  the  curve  shows  a  slight  but 
well-marked  decrease  of  error,  which  may  be  fairly  interpreted 
as  a  continuation  of  the  effect  of  practice.  A  still  more 
noticeable  fact  is  the  smoothing  out  of  the  curve.  Beference 
to  the  tables  will  show  that  not  only  is  the  variation  in  the 
curve  from  day  to  day  greatly  lessened,  but  the  mean  varia- 
tion of  the  daily  record  for  each  series  of  ten  experiments  is 
also  reduced,  indicating  that  the  counting  actually  steadied 
rather  than  distracted  the  attention.  With  three  of  the  sub- 
jects, experiment  was  continued  for  a  few  days  with  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  counting.  One  subject  shows  a  decided  rise  in  the 
error  curve,  and  in  all  three  the  variation  from  the  smoothing 
out  of  the  curve  during  the  counting  is  marked.  From  these 
results  the  conclusion  seems  justifiable  that  the  difference 
found  in  the  two  series  of  experiments  with  nonsense  syllables 
was  due  not  to  a  distraction  of  attention  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  factor,  but  to  the  inhibition  of  the  motor 
expression. 

As  a  conclusion  from  the  various  exx)eriments  represented 
in  this  study,  can  it  be  fairly  assumed  that  out  of  the  memory 
complex,  the  motor  element  has  been  quantitatively  differen- 
tiated and  its  exact  influence  measured  f  To  the  question  in 
this  form  the  answer  must  be  no.  The  parallel  series  were 
made,  as  nearly  as  might  be  for  experimental  parposfii»  to 
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differ  only  by  the  one  condition  of  the  introduction  of  a  motor 
element,  bnt  the  motor  element  was  by  no  means  excladed 
from  the  series  called  visnal,  bnt  which  was,  in  reality,  a 
complex  of  visual,  auditory  and  motor  images,  for  thoagh 
actual  muscular  movements  were  absent,  the  idea  of  move- 
ment was  never  entirely  excluded,  as  was  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  methods  used  by  the  various  subjects.  The  difference 
between  the  series,  then,  is  not  to  be  explained  as  a  difference 
between  a  complex  of  visual,  auditory  and  motor  elements,  in 
which  the  visual  element  predominates  and  a  similar  com- 
plex to  which  the  expression  of  the  motor  idea  is  added. 

To  those  who  have  served  as  the  subjects  of  the  prolonf^ed 
and  tedious  series  of  exx>eriments,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  hearty  thanks,  and  especially  to  Dr. 
Sanford,  who  has  not  only  served  as  subject  of  the  exjieii- 
ments  throughout  the  year,  bnt  has  furnished  constant  inspira- 
tion by  his  interest  and  helpful  suggestions. 


A  PEBLIMIKABY  STUDY  OF  SOME   OF  THE 
MOTOR  PHENOMENA  OF  MENTAL 

EFFORT. 


By  ERNEfirr  H.  Lindlby, 

Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  UnlTersity. 


These  pages  represent  the  result  of  an  examination  of  data 
gathered  by  questionnaire  and  by  direct  observation,  dealing 
with  some  of  the  motor  phenomena  of  mental  effort.  Chi^ 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  stndy  of  those  postures  and  move- 
ments, rich  in  variety  and  little  understood,  namely,  ''  com- 
mon motor  automatisms." 

The  following  cases  from  the  questionnaire  reports  will 
furnish  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  material  studied.  '<  When 
studying  I  often  find  myself  playing  with  x)encil,  holding  it 
first  on  one  end  and  then  on  the  other,  or  twirl  watch-chain. 
Often  look  steadily  at  some  distant  ]>oint,  and  at  such  times 
often  squint  and  slightly  frown."  Another  person  ''when 
thinking,  frowns,  moves  uneasily  on  chair  and  bites  finger 
nails."  A  third ''always  scratches  head  before  attempting 
anything  difficult." 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  word  "automatism  "  does  not  here 
have  the  more  narrow  and  technical  connotation  ascribed  to 
it  in  psychological  texts.  Here  the  term  is  made  to  include 
not  only  some  movements  initiated  from  within,  but  also 
many  set  going  from  without.  It  comprehends  all  tricks  and 
peculiarities  of  movement  and  posture,  whatever  their  origin, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  unconscious,  and  which 
accompany  mental  effort.  No  attempt  is  made  to  separate 
these  common  automatisms  from  the  so-called  normal  expres- 
sions of  mental  effort,  partly  because  the  line  of  demarkation 
seems  a  vanishing  one,  and  largely  because  both  classes  of 
phenomena  must  be  studied  in  ttieir  relations  to  each  other  if 
either  is  to  be  understood.  Both  belong  to  a  somewhat  neg- 
lected chapter  of  psychology,  and  both  sustain  highly  impor- 
tant relations  to  fundamental  problems.    They  may  not  only 
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throw  new  light  on  the  nature  of  attention  and  its  mechanism^ 
but  also  furnish  important  data  with  regard  to  mental 
development. 

Returns  from  the  Questionnaires, 

The  materials  for  this  study  were  from  three  sources  : 

1.  Most  of  the  data  were  observations  sent  in  response  to 
a  part  of  President  Hall's  Syllabus  X  (series  '95).  The  topic 
in  question  reads  as  follows : 

m.  Effort  Automatiam,  Desoribe  the  unconscious  acts  that  ac- 
company work  or  fixed  attention— as  during  recitations, — as  biting 
tongue  or  lips,  chewins  a  stick  or  nothing,  winking  and  blinking, 
twisting  buttons,  handUng  articles  of  dress,  playine  with  fineers, 
swaying,  rocking,  rising  on  the  toes,  standing  on  the  sides  of  the 
feet,  turning  away,  fixating  a  distant  point  with  the  eyes,  wrig- 
gling, writhing,  tapping,  drumming,  scowling,  squinting,  tics, 
srimaces,  pulling  finger  to  snap  the  ioints,  moving  the  ears,  putting 
finger  in  the  mouth;  whistling,  singing  and  dancine  at  work. 
What  indicates  the  hardest  effort  —  as  the  fidgets  or  habit  chorea 
seen  just  before  great  athletic  feats  —  shutting  e^es  or  ears,  mov- 
ing lips;  tunes,  verses,  etc.,  persistently  running  in  the  head?  Is 
the  fcBtal  posture  approached?  Does  fatigue  increase  or  diminish 
these  movements?  Order  and  per  cent,  of  frequency  and  duration? 
Should  some  be  encouraged  for  better  work?  At  what  age  are  they 
most  common?    Treatment? 

2.  A  smaller  numl)er  of  replies  to  a  part  of  question  II  of 
the  syllabus  issued  by  President  Hall  and  Dr.  Lukens,  en- 
titled, **The  Beginnings  of  Reading  and  Writing."  The 
points  in  question  were  as  follows:  Describe  (1)  accessory, 
automatic  movements  of  tongue,  lips,  hands,  eyes,  head,  legs, 
feet  or  body,  while  writing ;  (2)  ditto  while  reading.  * 

3.  Observations  made  by  the  writer,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Dr.  Hall  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  of  the 
Boston  Normal  Training  School. 

The  total  number  of  cases  reported  was  662.  This  does 
not  represent,  however,  the  number  of  persons  represented, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  individuals  were  observed  at  different 
times,  and  therefore  each  separate  record  constitutes  a  case. 


*  Nearly  all  the  data  in  reply  to  the  above  syllabi  were  gathered 
under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams,  by  the  members 
of  her  classes  in  psychology,  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  collection  of  such  data  is  made  a  special  feature  of  the 
child- study  pursued  there,  and  the  very  great  care  with  which  the 
work  is  done  is  shown  by  Miss  Williams'  article,  "  How  to  Collect 
Data  for  Studies  in  Genetic  Psychology,"  in  the  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary. Vol.  ni.  No.  3.  Our  returns,  therefore,  possess  high  value, 
and  their  great  importance  in  this  study  is  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. 
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While  it  woald  be  of  great  advantage  to  know  exactly  the 
number  of  persons  re]>orted  on,  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naires w.ere  often  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  accurate 
<Letermination  of  this  point.  Of  these  662  cases  235  were  of 
•children  twelve  years  of  age  or  under.  Of  the  remaining 
427  cases,  nearly  all  are  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  ages 
sixteen  to  nineteen  furnishing  more  than  half  of  the  427  cases. 
We  have  named  the  group  containing  all  those  over  twelve 
^descent,  inasmuch  as  it  includes  only  twenty-seven  adults, 
nineteen  of  whom  are  men  and  eight  women.  ^ 

Of  the  total  662  cases,  421  were  females,  241  males.  Of 
the  235  children,  there  were  117  girls  and  118  boys.  Of  ado- 
lescents, 304  were  females,  125  males. 

The  gronping  of  the  automatisms  has  been  a  point  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  system  chosen  is  manifestly  rough 
and  imperfect,  but  was  determined  as  far  as  possible  by  tiie 
nature  of  the  actual  returns.     It  is  as  follows :  — 

Head:  Held  on  side,  move  sideways,  move  up  and  down, 
move  with  pen,  jerky  movements,  move. 

Face:    Grin,  grimace. 

Eyes:    Fixed,  wink,  close,  twitch,  roll,  squint,  bulge. 

Ears :    Move. 

Forehead:    Wrinkle,  frown. 

Mouth:    Twitch,  drop  corners,  chew,  move. 

Jaw:    Bite,  chew,  put  objects  in,  clench,  move  sideways. 

Lips :  Draw  in  and  out,  pucker,  move,  work,  bite,  press, 
twist,  suck,  chew. 

Tongue :  Protrude,  move  sidewise,  move  in  and  out,  move 
with  pon,  bite,  chew,  roll,  in  one  cheek,  suck. 

Hands:  Play,  clasp,  clench,  rub  or  scratch,  put  in  pock- 
•ets,  wriggle,  pull  hairs,  etc.,  twist  hair,  smooth,  put  objects 
in,  move. 

Fingers:  Play,  drum,  mark  on  paper,  move  up  and  down, 
point,  move,  snap  or  pull. 

Arms:    Fold  and  unfold,  jerky  movements. 

Body:  Sway,  twist,  shrug  shoulders,  fidget,  rock,  turn 
away,  move. 

Legs:  Cross,  move,  move  knees,  twist,  raise  heel,  twist 
heel. 

Feet:  Sides  of  feet,  stand  on  one  foot,  right  on  left,  left  on 
right,  rise  on  toes,  rock,  lift  one  foot,  move,  stamp,  wriggle, 
«ross,  tap,  shake. 

The  movements  and  postures  are  thus  distributed  among 

^This  inclasion,  as  adolescent,  of  women  over  twenty-one  and  of 
men  over  twenty- five,  is  open  to  critioism,  but  the  numbers  are 
very  small,  and  make  practically  no  difference  in  the  resolte. 
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ninety-two  classes.  Forty-five  of  these  represent  the  region 
of  the  head,  twenty  the  feet  and  legs,  nineteen  the  hands  and 
fingers.  This  latter  number  does  not  show  adequately  tiie 
relatively  great  variety  in  movements  of  hands  and  fingers, 
inasmuch  as  the  classification  here  was  more  general. 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  distribution 
of  automatisms  among  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  order  of  frequency  of  automatisms  in  children 
as  compared  with  adolescents.^  In  the  last  column  of  the 
table  appears  the  order  in  which  the  automatisms  of  children 
preponderate  over  similar  ones  of  adolescents.  The  last  five 
items  are  followed  by  the  minus  sign,  to  indicate  that  in 
these  classes  the  automatisms  of  children  are  less  frequent 
than  in  adolescents.  In  all  the  others,  as  indicated  by  the 
plus  sign,  the  children  show  the  largest  number,  those  of  the 
head  having  greatest  advantage,  mouth  next,  and  so  on« 
This  is  important  as  roughly  indicating  the  sh^ings  of  the 
locality  of  the  automatisms  due  to  age.  The  numbers  with 
which  all  the  tables  deal  are  manifestly  too  small  to  render 
the  ratios  anything  more  than  suggestive.  The  difficulty  of 
observing  all  the  expressive  movements  of  an  individusd  at 
any  given  time,  is  very  great,  and  when  we  reflect  that  a 
large  number  of  cases  re]>ortexl  are  results  of  self-observation 
of  these,  at  best,  only  semi-conscious  movements,  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  our  totals  are  too  small.  Some  move- 
ments, moreover,  such  as  slight  pressure  of  the  lips,  contrac- 
tions of  muscles  of  covered  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  like, 
elude  observation  more  easily  than  the  larger  muscular  con- 
tractions. This  source  of  error  tends  to  narrow  ttie  variety 
of  automatisms.  Both  the  above  mentioned  defects,  then, 
produce  underestimation  rather  than  overstatement  of  the 
actual  phenomena. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  table,  the  numbers  opposite  each 
item  represent  the  number  of  given  automatisms  in  a  thou- 
sand. In  these  calculations  1,000  is  used  as  a  basis  instead 
of  100  (as  in  percentage),  simply  for  convenience,  in  that  it 
yields  larger  numbers  and  fewer  fractions,  without,  of  course,, 
destroying  the  original  proportion.  The  method  of  calcula- 
tion is  as  follows.  The  children,  for  instance,  show  thirty- 
eight  body  automatisms.  This  number  is  divided  by  897,  the 
total  number  of  automatisms  from  all  sources,  and  the  result 
is  multiplied  by  ten,  yielding  forty-two,  which  represents  the 
number  of  cases  of  body  automatisms  in  a  thousand  autom- 

*In  the  discussion  of  the  tables,  the  word  automatisms  is  used 
for  convenience,  to  designate  expressive  movements  as  well  as- 
common  mgtor  automatisms. 
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Table  I. 


Relative  Frequence  of  Automatisms. 
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2 
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Explanation  of  Table,  Columns  I  and  11  represent  children  and 
adolescents  respectively,  and  indicate  the  number  of  g^ven  autom- 
atisms per  thousand.  In  column  III,  the  ratios  of  I  are  multiplied 
by  1.81  in  order  to  render  the  numoers  for  children  more  easily 
comparable  with  those  of  adolescents  ;  there  being  1.81  more 
adolescents  than  children  reported.  In  IV  u4  is  enressed  in  per- 
centages the  proportion  of  cnildren's  automatisms  to  those  of  ado- 
lescents. For  instance,  in  '*  fingers,"  children  show  146.  while 
adolescents  furnished  only  143.  The  146  of  children  is  102%  of  the- 
adolescents,  etc.  In  A'  these  percentages  are  arranged  in  order  and 
the  plus  sign  indicates  preponderance  in  favor  of  children ;  minus 
rign  indica&s  preponderance  of  g^ven  automatisms  in  adolescents. 
The  remaining  columns  show  the  order  of  frequency  of  the 
ent  automatisms  in  children  and  adolescents  respecUvely* 
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atisms  observed.  The  average  namber  of  aatomatisms  per 
hnndred  children  is  176,  of  adolescents  110.  If,  however,  we 
subtract  all  the  cases  of  ''  writing  "  and  '<  reading"  aatoma- 
tisms  reported  at  another  time,  in  addition  to  those  observed 
by  the  present  writer,  the  average  for  the  children  is  reduced 
to  124,  while  the  adolescent  average  remains  110. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  more  striking 
details.  About  half  of  the  total  namber  of  aatomatisms 
belong  to  parts  of  head  and  face.  Of  single  groups  recorded, 
however,  '^fingers"  and  ''feet"  lead  in  both  children  and  ado- 
lescents. In  &e  latter  ''fingers"  show  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  automatisms.  The  "feet"  automatisms,  however, 
especially  in  children,  include  many  cases  of  mere  xK>stare 
rather  than  of  movement,  as  standing  on  sides  of  feet,  and  the 
like.  The  "  lips  "  rank  high  in  both  lists.  The  connection  of 
these  muscles  with  speech  as  well  as  with  the  gustatory  mech- 
anisms would  lead  us  to  expect  high  rank  in  Uie  table.  In  the 
order  of  greatest  relative  frequency  in  children  as  compared 
with  adolescents,  those  of  "  h€»d  "  show  a  very  great  predomi- 
nance,  while  those  of  "mouth,"  "legs"  and  "tongue"  also 
exhibit  considerable  advantage.  Of  tiie  two  most  prominent 
groups  in  each  list — those  of  "fingers"  and  "  feet," — ^it  seems 
evident  that  there  is  little  decline  due  to  age.  The  growing 
relative  importance  of  "  eyes "  and  "forehead  "  is  significant. 
These  are  considered  the  intellectual  muscles  par  excellence,  and 
the  above  figures  indicate  the  gradual  settling  of  expression 
in  the  face.  The  relative  prominence  of  body  automatisms  is 
slightly  obscured  by  the  large  number  of  head  movements  and 
postures,  which  are  introduced  by  the  writing,  reading  and 
kindergarten  groups.  Of  these  body  automatisms,  the  most 
frequent  is  swaying,  and  nearly  all  the  cases  reported  are  of 
chil<lren.  Playing  and  drumming  with  fingers  are  not  so 
frequent  with  children  as  among  ^descents.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  children  have  as  yet  no  very  great  ability 
to  make  the  finer  movements  of  fingers.  >  As  between  boys 
and  girls,  the  latter  lead  greatly  in  swaying  the  body,  and 
considerably  in  finger  automatisms,  while  the  boys  show 
greater  frequency  of  tongue,  feet  and  hand  movements.  Some 
of  these  facts  are  perhaps  explainable  as  due  to  the  greater 
conformity  on  the  part  of  the  girls  to  social  custom,  which 
would  tend  to  gradual  suppression  of  the  more  marked  of 
such  movements.  The  average  number  of  automatisms  i>er 
100  girls  is  179,   of  boys  181.     The  quantitative  differences 

*  "Development  of  Voluntary  Motor  Ability,"  Bryan  (Am.  J. 
PY8CH.,  Vol.  V,  No.  2),  and  "PreUminary  Study  of  Motor  Ability," 
Hancock  (fted.  Sem.,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1). 
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due  to  sex  are  thns  so  slight  that  they  are  disregarded  in 
further  treatment  of  results. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  activity 
and  of  poscare  resulting  therefrom,  the  following  groups  were 
made,  namely,  automatisms  of  Writing,  Beading,  Becitationy 
Public  Eecitation,  Gonversation,  Attention,  Study,  Difficult 
Recollection,  and  Greatest  Effort.  Such  classification,  es* 
I>ecially  in  the  last  five  groups  mentioned,  is  obviously  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  but  such  lines  of  cleavage  seemed  to  exist  in 
the  reports. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  details  of  Table  II,  certain 
general  conclusions  seemed  justified  by  it. 

1.  The  automatisms  tend  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
activity  in  question.  Contraction  of  certain  muscles  tends  to 
predominate  in  writing,  while  others  are  most  frequent  in 
recitation,  etc.  In  writing,  lips  and  tongue  furnish  46%  of 
all  the  automatisms ;  in  reading,  body,  head,  -  hands  and 
fingers  comprise  more  than  half  tiie  whole  number ;  in  recita- 
tion,  feet,  fingers,  and  body  lead;  in  study,  fingers,  eyes, 
hands  and  jaws  are  most  prominent;  and  so  on.  This  vari* 
ation  is  partly  due  to  the  manner  of  accomplishing  the  task 
in  hand.  There  wiU  be  few  automatisms  of  those  muscles 
directly  involved  in  a  given  task.  Thus  in  writing,  the  hand 
shows  few  automatisms  ;  in  reading,  the  month,  lips,  tongue 
and  eyes,  very  few.  Another  factor  in  differentiating  the 
automatisms  is  ]>osture.  Those  activities  which  involve 
standing  would  show,  if  everything  else  were  equal,  a  slight 
difference  in  distribution  of  automatisms  from  those  in  whidi 
a  sitting  posture  is  taken.  Swaying  of  body  seldom  appears 
when  the  subject  is  sitting,  while  of  course  standing  on  one  foot 
or  on  the  sides  of  feet,  and  the  like,  must  depend  on  a  standing 
position  of  the  body.  Again,  when  those  parts  which  in  the 
general  table  show  greatest  frequency  of  automatisms  are 
pressed  into  actual  performance  of  work — as  the  fingers  in 
writing  and  vocal  organs  in  reading, — ^the  number  of  autom- 
atisms is  not  thereby  apparently  diminished.  The  wave  of 
diffusion  simply  floods  into  the  most  susceptible  of  the  paths 
remaining  free. 

A  further  point,  of  some  significance,  remains  to  be  noted. 
The  average  number  of  automatisms  per  hundred  persons 
appears  to  increase  slightly  with  intensity  of  the  effort.  We 
exclude  reading  and  writing  data,  which  were  collected  under 
different  circumstances,  and  are  tiius  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  other  categories.  Becitation,  public  recitation  and 
conversation  show  an  average  of  120  automatisms  per  hun- 
dred  persons.  Attention,  study,  difficult  recollection  and 
greatest  effort  yield  136.    The  numbers  dealt  with  are  too 
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«mall  to  give  very  high  valae  to  the  averages,  bat  the  resalt 
raises  the  important  qaestion :  Does  increase  of  effort  in- 
•crease  the  number  of  automatisms  f 

Observations  in  Boston  Normal  Training  School. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  attempt  a  more  exact  determination 
of  the  automatisms  of  young  children ;  the  following  tests 
were  therefore  made  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
of  the  Boston  Normal  Training  School.  ^ 

The  first  series  of  observations  was  conducted  in  the 
kindergarten.  On  paper  ruled  so  as  to  furnish  alternate 
groups  of  lines,  4  mm.  apart  and  2.8  cm.  respectively,  the 
•children  were  set  to  drawing  lines,  zig-zag  or  vertical,  using 
top  and  bottom  lines  as  boundaries.  They  were  first  to  draw 
large  lines  for  a  certain  time,  then  after  a  short  x)eriod  of  rest, 
■small  lines  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  order  ojf 
large  and  small  movements  was  of  couree  varied,  smidl 
<K)ming  first  about  as  often  as  large. 

The  children  were  arranged  in  successive  groups  of  six  or 
«ight,  and  those  of  about  the  same  age  were  placed  in  the 
same  group.  They  were  seated  at  the  kindergarten  benches, 
ample  room  being  given,  and  were  asked  to  <'  make 
soldiers  "  (straight  lines),  etc.  They  were  urged  to  do 
the  best  work  possible.  The  first  group  consist^  of  eight 
•children,  four  girls  and  four  boys,  aged  as  follows:  four  girls, 
six  years ;  two  boys,  six  years;  two  boys,  five  years.  They 
were  allowed  in  the  first  instance  to  work  at  the  large  move- 
ments for  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  time  being  lengSiened  in 
order  to  see  what  were  the  effects  of  fatigue.  After  a  rest  of 
about  five  minutes,  the  small  movements  were  made  for  about 
ten  minutes.  This  group  showed  from  the  first  the  most 
marked  automatisms  of  any  of  the  children  tested.  The 
second  group  (six  children— four  girls,  two  boys;  girls  three  and 
one-half  years,  boys  four)  worked  at  large  movements  for  ten 
minutes;  then,  after  the  usual  i>eriod  of  rest,  they  made 
small  movements  for  ten  minutes.  The  number  of  automa- 
tisms was  much  less  than  in  the  preceding  group.  This  may 
be  partly  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  these  younger  children 
put  forth  less  effort.  The  intermittence  of  their  work  tends 
to  corroborate  this  view.  The  third  group  (eight  children-four 
^rls,  four  boys ;  girls  five  yeare ;  two  boys  five ;  one  boy  four 

Tor  the  opportunity  of  making  these  tests  the  writer  is  Indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  School  Board.    The  facility  of  taking 
them  was  greatly  increased  by  the  kindness  of  Miss  Aboi 
charge  of  the  kindergarten.  « 
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and  one-half  years,  the  other  four  years)  executed  small 
movements  for  ten  minates,  and  Uien  took  large  movements 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  foarth  groap  (seven  chil- 
dren — ^foar  girls,  three  boys ;  three  girls  five  years,  one  girl 
foar;  two  boys  four,  one  five  years)  executed  large  move- 
ments ten  minutes,  and  followed  with  small  movements 
for  same  length  of  time.  In  the  primary  grade  the  same 
general  conditions  were  observed  as  above,  but  the  time 
was  lengthened  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  participated. 
Ages  of  pupils  six  to  seven  years.  The  automatisms  were 
strikingly  less  energetic  and  less  frequent  than  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, many  of  the  pupils  showing  no  marked  aatom- 
atisms  of  any  description. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  observations  made : 

Fmfirr  Set. 

A.  Large  movement8,flfteen  min.  M.*  Left  foot  on  side,  lips  pressed 
and  moved  slightly.  M.  Left  foot  on  right  one  and  twisting  of  left 
foot.  Riftht  foot  on  side.  Lips  pressed  and  moved  with  pencil. 
F.  Head  down,  lower  lip  to  one  side,  tongue  slightly  protruded  or 
in  one  cheek.  F.  Left  foot  on  right,  lower  lip  moved  sli^tly. 
knees  moved.  M.  Right  foot  on  left,  shifting  of  feet.  F.  ueaa 
down,  lips  protrude,  mouth  moves  with  pencil.  M.  Right  foot  on 
left,  left  foot  on  side.   F.    Mouth  open,  head  moved. 

B.  Small  movements,  seven  min.  M.  Right  foot  on  side.  M. 
Lips  move.  F  Tongue  moved  in  cheek.  F.  Legs  crossed,  lips  moved 
slightlv.  M.  Head  on  left  side,  later  on  left  arm.  M.  Left  foot  on 
side,  neht  foot  on  left,  bent  over  his  work,  lips  pursed.  .F.  Right 
foot  on  left,  tapping  with  right  toe. 

Second  Sbt. 

A.  Large  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Mouth  open,  tongue  in  cheek* 
M.  Tongue  out.  F.  Head  down,  lips  strongly  pursed,  changed 
style  and  position  often;  pencil  in  fist,  head  on  left  arm.  M.  Tongue 
in  cheek.    F.  Lips  protruding.    M.  Scowl. 

B.  Small  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Feet  back  and  on  sides.  Head 
moved,  lips  pursed,  then  ajar,  or  twitching  slightly.  M.  Left  foot 
on  right,  lips  open,  or  twitchine  slightly  with  movements  of  pencil. 
Tongue  out.    F.  Riebt  foot  on  left.    F.  Used  both  hands,  then  held 

Eencilinfist.  Head  moved  up  and  down  with  stroke  of  pencil.  M. 
eft  foot  on  right.  Tongue  in  left  cheek,  then  movea  to  other 
cheek.  M.  Lips  set.  F.  Riffht  foot  on  left,  lips  set.  M.  Frown, 
UpB  set,  mouth  moved  slightly,  left  foot  on  right. 

Thibd  Set. 

A.  Large  movements,  ten  min.  F.  Head  down,  almost  to  paper, 
tongue  out,  left  foot  on  right.  F.  Mouth  twitched  slightly.  M. 
Lips  set,  compressed  more  tightly  in  a  rhythmical  manner. 
Changed  hands.  F.  Head  down,  left  foot  on  right.  F.  Lipspur8e<L 
chin  puckered,  head  on  left  side;  theatrical,  self-conscious.  M. 
Tongue  out,  left  foot  on  right.  M.  Frown,  head  close  to  paper,  left 
foot  on  right. 

1  F.  and  M.  are  abbreviations  for  **  female  "  and  "  male  "  respect- 
ively. 
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B.  Small  movements,  ten  min.  F.  lips  pressed,  move  with  pencil, 
head  lower  than  above,  shook  his  hana  in  imitation  of  the  third  boy. 
F.  Head  down,  lips  move  while  pressed.  Later  shook  her  hand, 
seemed  tired,  and  lips  moved  more.  At  close  of  time  stretched.  M. 
Tired,  shook  his  hand  and  said  he  was  tired:  head  lower.  F.  Head 
lower,  left  foot  still  on  right  at  times.  F.  Same  as  above,  except 
somewhat  more  marked;  head  lower.  M.  Tongae  oat,  position 
about  same  as  in  former  test.  M.  Frowned  more  strongly,  head 
lower,  left  foot  on  right;  stretched  at  close. 

Fourth  Sbt. 

A.  Large  movements*  ten  min.  M.  Left  foot  on  right,  lips 
pursed,  mouth  open  and  moved  slightly.  M.  Tongue  partly  out, 
lips  and  tongue  moved  slightly.  F.  Writing  with  crossed  hands,  left- 
handed.  Right  foot  on  left.    F.    Right  foot  on  left. 

B.  Small  movements,  ten  minutes.  M.  Moved  mouth  slightly.  M. 
Best  worker,  moved  mouth  slightly.  F.  Upper  lip  drawn  in.  tongue 
out  little  way.  F.  Changed  hands  toward  end;  talkative.  F. 
Changed  to  left  hand. 

Primary  Set. 

A.  Large  movements.  M.  6.  Head  on  left  arm,  lips  set.  but  moved 
slightly.  Head  rotates.  M.  Head  veiy  low.  F.  6.  Head  very  low. 
F.  Lips  pressed  and  moved.  F.  6.  Head  low,  lips  pressed.  Head 
on  side,  tongue  slightly  protruded.  Three  F.'s  with  right  foot  on  left. 

B.  Small  movements.  M.  6.  Lips  move  more  than  when  making 
large  strokes;  head  lower  and  on  one  side.  F.  6.  Head  at  first  in- 
clined backward,  then  lower,  right  foot  on  left.  F.  6.  Tongue  out 
slightly;  body  swayed  to  and  fro. 

The  following  general  statements  seem  warranted  by  the 
above  observations  : — 
.  1.  The  automatisms  increase  in  number  and  intensity  with 
age  in  the  kindergarten  groups,  the  class  containing  those  of 
ages  three  and  one-half  to  four  years  showing  fewest  and 
feeblest.  The  pupils  in  the  primary  grade,  however,  showed 
a  great  falling  off  in  frequency  and  intensity  of  automatisms. 
This  latter  result  is  to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  tasl^  was 
relatively  easy  for  children  of  six  or  seven  years.  But  the  in- 
crease of  automatisms  in  kindergarten  wiUi  age  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Of  course  the  number  of  cases  observed  is  too 
small  for  statistical  treatment,  but  the  differences  apx>arently 
due  to  age  were  certainly  striking  in  the  cases  observed,  and 
suggest  Uie  need  of  more  extended  observation  and  experi- 
ment. The  youngest  children  seemed  little  capable  of  any 
considerable  sustained  effort,  and  in  this  fact  may  lie,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  explanation  of  the  small  number  of  their 
automatisms.  Their  automatisms  were  chiefly  those  of 
]>ostnre. 

2.    The  automatisms  were  more  pronounced  in  the  making 
of  small  movements.    In  many  cases  the  head  was  bro 
lower,  the  body  assumed  a  more  collapsed  position, 
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■ 

were  either  pressed  more  tightly  or  moved  more  perceptibly, 
and  other  movemeDts  were  intensified.  This  suggests  the 
very  much  greater  difficulty  of  fine  work  for  the  ehUd. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  papils  showed  marked  symptoms  of 
fatigue  before  the  close  of  the  ten  minute  periods  of  work. 
Some  shook  the  hand  that  held  the  pencil,  others  changed  the 
pencil  to  the  other  hand.  Holding  the  i>encil  in  the  fist,  sigh- 
ing, stretching,  shifting  positions  of  body,  and  frequent 
intermittences  in  the  work  were  also  noted  in  some  cases ; 
several  also  said  they  were  tired.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  automatisms  showed  a  somewhat  rapid  increase  toward 
the  end  of  the  work  period.  The  surprisingly  short 
time  which  a  young  child  can  work  with  sustained 
attention,  suggests  the  need  of  more  scientific  determina- 
tion of  the  proper  period  of  effort  than  has  yet  appeared. 
The  very  great  fatigue  produced  by  the  small  move- 
ments of  hand  and  fingers,  emphasizes  what  has  already 
been  noticed  by  others,  namely,  the  danger  of  requiring  fine 
and  precise  work  from  young  children.  Automatisms  are 
thus  a  sign  of  the  difficulty  of  taskSy  and  the  more  intense 
automatisms  exhibited  by  the  children  simply  show  that  the 
given  task  demanded  a  degree  of  skill  which  they  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  acquire.  Further  tests  also  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  elementary  school  might  aid  in  determining  at  what 
age  writing  and  other  school  subjects  should  be  introduced. 

Attention  may  be  called  in  passing  to  the  very  ffceat 
frequency  of  automatisms  of  posture.  So  many  placed  the 
feet  on  the  sides,  or  the  side  of  one  foot  on  the  other  leg,  or 
assumed  collapsed  positions  of  body  while  at  work,  that  one 
can  hardly  escape  the  suggestion  that  here  we  may  have  that 
reversion  to  foetal  posture,  noted  by  Preyer  and  others  as  very 
frequent  in  children  much  younger.  This  point  will  be  fur- 
ther considered  below. 

Effect  of  Fatigue. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ^'Does  fatigue  increase  or 
diminish  these  automatisms?''  the  replies  were  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  be  decisive.  Thirty  answered  the  question.  Of 
these,  twenty-three  thought  that  fatigue  always,  or  at  least 
generally,  increases  the  number  or  prominence  of  these  move- 
ments and  postures ;  four  thought  they  diminished  with 
fatigue,  and  three  answered  as  follows:  F.,  21: ''When 
fatigued,  do  not  press  teeth  so  tightly,  but  either  rock  or  tap 
foot,  or  drum  with  fingers."  F.,  22:  * 'Nervous  fatigue  in- 
creases movements,  otherwise  fatigue  diminishes  move- 
ments."    F.,  18:  "Have  seen  intellectual  fatigue  increase 
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wriggling."  Although  in  the  state  of  ezhanstion  there  is 
certainly  a  loss  of  mascular  tone  and  a  general  inability  to 
put  forth  more  than  a  minimum  of  effort,  it  seems  probable 
that  in  lesser  degrees  of  fatigue  there  is  an  increasing  rest- 
lessness and  a  distinct  rise  in  the  number  of  the  common 
automatisms  as  the  individual  continues  at  his  task.  Oalton' 
writes,  '^Bestlessness  appears  to  be  the  commonest  sign  of 
partial  fatigue."  The  store  of  energy  is  waning  and  every 
resource  of  the  mechanism  of  attention  is  taxed  to  call  out  the 
whole  store  of  power.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  feeling  of  effort 
as  fatigue  comes  on,  must  in  part  be  due  to  the  increased  ten- 
sion of  the  muscles  in  this  attempt  to  arouse  all  the  energy 
X>ossible.  In  general,  fatigue  tends  to  affect  the  higher 
centres  first.  Inhibition  is  thus  decreased  and  the  motor 
centres  tend  at  the  least  stimulation  to  break  out  in  more  or 
less  random  movements.  Galton  mentions  the  following 
movements  observed  during  fatigue :  sudden  muscular  move- 
ments, grimaces,  frowning  or  compression  of  lips,  twitching 
of  fingers,  face,  twitching  and  blinking  of  eyes,  fluttering  of 
eyelids,  tendency  to  nervous  laughter  or  movements.  The  gen- 
eral  unsteadiness  of  muscular  coordination  is  shown  by  bad 
and  shaky  handwriting.^ 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  diminution  of  the 
store  of  energy  and  the  decline  of  inhibition,  we  may  expect, 
in  many  cases  at  least,  an  increase  in  the  number,  but  a  grad- 
ual diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  automatisms  when  effort 
is  continued  during  fatigue. 

Conclusions.  The  returns  would  seem  to  justify  the  follow- 
ing general  statements : 

1.  Automatisms  of  accessory  muscles  are  most  frequent. 
Muscles  of  the  face  and  head  and  the  fingers  and  feet  furnish 
a  large  majority  of  the  total  number. 

2.  Automatisms  of  the  fundamental  muscles  (body,  legs, 
arms)  disappear  rapidly  with  age. 

3.  In  general,  automatisms  decline  in  frequency  with  age. 
But  an  increase  with  age  is  marked  in  the  frequency  of  certain 
si>ecialized  contractions,  and  indicates  the  gradual  settling  of 
expression  in  the  face.  The  movements  of  eye,  brow  and 
jaw  show  greatest  increase  with  age. 

4.  Automatisms  show  greater  individual  variation  than 
do  the  specialized  contractions  which  they  accompany. 

5.  Sex  has  little  influence  upon  the  relative  frequency  of 
automatisms. 

6.  Automatisms  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the 
general  posture  of  the  body. 

"'Mental  Fatigue,"  Journal  AnUiropolog.  Inst.,  XVIII,  2. 
*Oa]ton,  ibid. 
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7.  Automatisms  tend  to  increase  in  number  with  fatigne. 

8.  They  increase  in  intensity  and  often  in  number,  with 
increase  in  effort. 

General  Considerations, 

The  present  section  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  classify 
and  interpret  the  motor  phenomena  of  effort.  As  a  bri^ 
r^sum^  of  the  data  to  be  explained,  the  following  synoptic 
table  of  the  expressions  of  thought,  taken  from  Mantegazza*s 
Physionomiey  *  is  transcribed :  — 

**1.  Contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face..  Contraction  of  brow  muscles,  immobility  of  the  eyes, 
erratic  contractions  of  all  the  ocular  muscles,  immobility  of 
all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  exaggerated  oi>ening  of  the  eyes, 
closing  or  semi-dosing  of  eyes,  depression  of  lower  jaw,  ex- 
treme elevation  of  one  brow,  partial  or  total  convulsions  of 
the  facial  muscles. 

"  2.  Contractions  of  the  trunk.  Immobility  of  the  whole 
trunk,  catalepsy,  partial  or  total  convulsions. 

"3.  Sympathetic  movements  and  the  more  frequent 
rhythms  oj  members.  Scratching  of  head,  forehead  or  nose, 
feeling  or  touching  the  head,  tapping  the  forehead  or  taking 
the  head  in  one  or  both  hands,  caressing  cheek  or  chin,  rub- 
bing eyes  vigorously,  shaking  the  head,  making  rhythmical 
gestures  with  arms  or  hands,  making  rhythmicf^  noise  with 
feet  or  hands,  moving  legs  incessantly  and  rhythmically,  clos- 
ing the  ears  with  the  two  hands." 

These  movements  and  attitudes  seem  to  belong  to  three 
tyi)es: 

1.  Those  which  represent  specialized  contractions ;  as 
adjustment  of  sense  organs  and  the  other  concomitant  changes 
in  the  so-called  ''  muscles  of  expression."  These  are  chiefly 
facial  muscles. 

2.  Those  movements  and  attitudes  which  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  general  excitement  of  the  nervous  system ;  as 
swaying  of  body,  tapping  with  fingers  or  feet,  and  the  like. 

3.  Ceitain  postures,  which  may  be  the  joint  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  supervision  of  consciousness,  and  of  the 
contractions  which  result  from  the  general  nervous  excite- 
ment. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  mental  effort  is  voluntary  attention. 
This  form  of  attention,  we  are  told,  is  derived  from  sx>ontane- 
ous  or  natural  attention,  and  is  in  the  main  a  product  of 
civilization,  having  developed  out  of  the  necessity  for  work. 

'Mantegazza,  2d  edition.    Paris,  1889,  p.  171. 
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A  brie!  discussion  of  some  of  its  phases,  and  especially  of  its 
mechanism,  will  reveal  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  classifica- 
tion of  effort  expressions. 

In  the  first  place  a  comparatively  low  intensity  of  general 
awareness  is  the  condition  of  conscionsness  in  repose.  To 
replace  this  with  a  high  degree  of  si>ecial  alertness,  in- 
volves the  repression  of  irrelevant  sensations  and  ideas 
and  the  emphasis  of  the  relevant  ones.  So  difficult  is  the 
attainment  of  this  state  of  attention  that  '4t  drains  for  its 
own  use,  at  least  in  the  proportion  possible,  the  entire 
cerebral  activity.'"  Not  only  do  the  vaso-motor  changes, 
producing  local  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  show  this  con- 
centration of  effort,  but  also  the  movements  and  changed 
attitudes  of  the  body  indicate  such  focalization.  In  that 
original  and  typical  form,  known  as  spontaneous  sensorial 
attention,  as  when  a  child  is  captivated  by  a  brightly 
colored  object,  the  whole  body  converges  toward  the  object, 
all  the  sense  organs  seem  to  have  a  focus  at  the  same  place 
and  all  motion  is  arrested.  But  the  investigations  in  phys- 
iognomy show  that  these  muscular  contractions  are  not  of 
equal  value,  either  in  relative  energy  or  for  the  recognition, 
by  an  observer,  of  the  nature  oi  the  conscious  state.  Just  as 
consciousness  is  focalized,  so  the  motor  accompaniment 
tends  to  have  its  centre  in  tiie  muscles  of  expression  of  the 
face  and  head.  Mantegazza  writes:  *' Intellectual  expres- 
sion groups  itself  always  about  the  head,  which  is  the  seat  of 
thought."  Again,  '*If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  to  the  least 
space  the  field  of  tlie  expression  of  thought,  I  include  it  in 
the  space  of  some  square  centimetres  which  extends  below 
the  eyebrows  and  between  them."*  Piderit  accounts  for  the 
lace  as  the  chief  seat  of  expression  partly  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  face  the  muscles  lie  stretched  close  upon  the  bones,  so 
that  the  smallest  trembling  of  a  muscle  is  perceptible  to  the 
eye.  Furthermore,  the  roots  of  the  facial  nerve  arise  in  the 
brain  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  '<  soul's  organ," 
thus  rendering  spread  of  nerve  currents  to  this  tract  esi>ecially 
easy.  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  face  support  the  sense 
organs.^  Chas.  Bell  held  that  the  facial  muscles  assume 
their  important  role  in  expression  because  they  are  accessory 
to  the  muscles  of  respiration.  Both  facial  and  respiratory  mus- 
cles are  controlled  by  nerves  whose  nuclei  are  contiguous,  and 
both  assist  in  communication  through  their  relation  to  vocal 
expression.    It  is  here,  therefore,  that  we  should  exi>ect  to 

iCf.  **  Psychology  of  Attention,"  Ribot.    Chicago,  1894,  page  4. 

'Mantegazza,  op,  cit..  p.  173. 

*Piderit,  ''  IVIimlkund  Physiognomik,"  p.  33, 2d  ed.  Detmold,  1886. 
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find  the  most  characteristic  motor  accompaniments  of  mental 
effort.* 

1.  Specialized  Contractions.  As  the  phenomena  of  '^nor- 
mal expression  "  are  to  be  considered  here  only  in  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  onr  knowledge  of  *'  common  automatism/' 
nothing  more  than  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  outcome  of 
the  studies  in  this  field  is  attempted.  For  more  detailed 
account  of  the  principles  of  expression,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  of  Darwin,  Duchenne,  Piderit,  Mant^azza  and 
others.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  scientific  study  of  ^'spe- 
cialized contractions  "  was  Duchenne,  who  considered  that  he 
had  proved,  by  electrical  stimulation  of  separate  muscles, 
that  a  single  muscle  might  be  sufficient  to  the  expression  of 
thought  or  emotion.  He  called  the  occipito-frontalis  (the 
muscle  which  lifts  the  brows)  the  muscle  of  attention,  the 
orbicularis  superior  of  the  eye-Uds  the  muscle  of  reflection.  Dar- 
win, whose  great  work^  still  remains  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant in  this  field,  attempted  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
association  of  certain  expressions  with  certain  mental  or 
emotional  states.  Wundt,  Piderit,  Mantegazza  and  others 
have  also  attacked  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  these  expres- 
sions. Without  discussing  in  detail  the  various  principles 
invoked  by  these  authors,  suffice  it  to  say  that  all  agree  that 
no  muscles  exist,  as  Duchenne  and  other  earlier  writers 
thought,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  expression.  All  now 
make  large  use  of  the  idea  that  expressive  movements  are 
more  or  less  weakened  repetitions  of  movements  that  were 
once  of  utility,  and  becoming  closely  associated  with  certain 
mental  states,  tend  to  reappear  when  these  states  reappear. 
Darwin  held  that  the  raising  of  eyebrows  in  outward  atten- 
tion aids  in  oi>ening  the  eyes  for  better  vision.  Opening  of 
the  mouth  aids  in  intense  listening  and  in  the  rapid  catching 
of  the  breath  which  precedes  muscular  effort.  This  oi)ening 
of  the  mouth  tends  to  reappear  in  states  of  astonishment.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  around  the  eyes,  of  which  the 
primitive  use,  according  to  Darwin  and  Donders,  is  to  protect 
these  organs  from  being  too  much  gorged  with  blood  during 
the  screaming  fits  of  infancy,  survives  in  adult  life  in  the 
frown,  which  comes  when  anything  displeasing  presents 
itself  either  to  thought  or  action.  Mere  effort  of  attention  or 
reflection  is  displeasing,  and  thus  the  corrugator  supercilii 
has  been  called  by  Duchenne  the  muscle  of  thought. 
The  frown,  says  Darwin,  is  further  developed  by  need 
of  primitive  man  for  best  vision  in  search  of  prey  or  dis- 

>"  Anatomy  of  Expression,"  Oharles  Bell. 
*  '*  Expression  of  the  Emotions." 
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tant  enemies.  Being  bareheaded,  the  brows  were  contracted 
to  shut  out  excess  of  light.  Gratiolet  calls  attention  to  other 
nsefal  movements  that  become  associated  with  continaal  use 
of  eyes,  as  closing  of  eyes  and  taming  away  of  face  when  an 
nnpleasant  proposition  is  made, — a  sarvival  from  disliking  to 
see  something  unwelcome.  In  difficult  recollection  the  eyes 
wander  about  as  if  trying  to  see  that  which  is  desired. 
Wundt,  by  his  principle  of  reacting  similarly  to  similar  feel- 
in£:s,  explains  many  of  our  expressions  by  reference  to  their 
analogy  to  '*  taste,''  etc.  Many  experiences  are  "bitter  ''  or 
*^  sweet,"  and  our  behavior  is  the  same  that  it  would  be  if 
we  actually  experienced  such  tastes.  Piderit  also  emphasizes 
the  frequency  of  our  responses  to  the  fundamental  senses. 
Preyer  has  explained  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  attention, 
and  the  protrusion  of  the  lips,  by  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  first  attention  of  all  animals  is  directed  to  the  search  for 
food.  "All  examination  of  and  all  testing  of  food  is 
attended  by  a  predominant  activity  of  the  mouth  and  its 
adjuncts.  Esi>ecially  in  sucking,  which  first  awakens  the 
attention  of  the  newly-born,  is  the  mouth  protruded."  ^  This 
often  remains  for  years,  and  appears  when  attention  is 
strained,  especially  in  such  activities  as  writing,  drawing, 
and  the  like.  Wundt  and  Piderit  have  also  call^  attention 
to  the  fact4}hat  we  tend  to  act  as  if  the  object  of  our  emotion 
or  thought  were  present  to  us.  By  intense  attention  the  gaze 
is  fixed  on  the  object,  also  when  the  object  of  our  attentive 
thought  is  not  present,  the  gaze  tends  to  become  fixed.  If 
we  frown,  we  feel  something  in  the  eyes  that  reminds  us 
indefinitely  of  a  blinding  light.  Mantegazza  regards  the 
frown  as  due  merely  to  sympathy  through  the  contiguity  of 
the  nerve-centres  of  eye  and  brow. 

Many  writers  have  noted  the  firm  closing  of  the  lips  during 
certain  activities,  and  Darwin  thought  it  was  perhaps  to  pre- 
vent the  respiratory  movements  interfering  with  the  fine 
adjustments  necessary,  for  instance,  in  threading  a  needle. 
Gratiolet  considered  it,  since  it  appeared  in  effort,  as  a  part  of 
the  action  of  deep  respiration,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
retarding  of  circulation.  Mantegazza  also  considers  it  as 
incidental  to  the  deep  inspirations  which  precede  effort. 
Finally,  a  principle  of  antithesis  is  brought  forward  by  Dar- 
win, to  account  for  a  few  phenomena  of  expression,  as  shrug- 
ging of  shoulders.  This  principle  is  essentially  that  if  a 
certain  stimulus  prompts  a  certain  set  of  movements, 
then  a  contrary  stimulus  will  prompt  the  contrary  move- 
ments. 

»  "  The  Senses  and  the  Will,"  p.  303. 
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Althoagh  many  of  these  suggestions  seem  plansible,  the 
main  impression  produced  by  t£e  literature  of  the  subject  is 
that  we  have  only  begun  to  idealize  the  scope  of  the  phenomena 
involved,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  adequate  treatment  of 
'< expression"  when  heredity  in  all  its  length  and  depth  has 
been  explored.  A  further  conclusion  is  that  the  line  between 
so*called  movements  of  normal  expression  and  the  common 
automatisms  is  a  vanishing  one,  and  perhaps  in  the  light  of  a 
larger  survey  of  facts  it  may  be  shifted  so  as  to  include  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  latter  class. 

2.  The  Automatisms  of  the  Second  Oroup  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  explanation  tiiat  only 
the  most  tentative  classification  is  offered.  In  general  these 
phenomena  are  products  of  the  general  nervous  excitement 
which  appears  in  mental  effort.  The  following  divisions  may 
be  made :  — 

A.  Those  movements  which  are  simply  the  result  of 
**  diffusion.''     They  include : 

a.  Movements  due  to  defective  inhibition;  as  twitch- 
ing of  eyes  and  fingers,  squinting,  and  most  cases  of  ''ner- 
vous" movements. 

b.  Movements  due  to  sympathy  and  imitation,  as  mov- 
ing of  jaws  in  unison  with  scissors,  moving  of  head,  tongue 
and  lips  with  the  rhythm  of  movements  of  the  pen. 

B.  Those  movements,  whatever  their  origin,  which  help 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  excitement  of  the  brain. 

C  Those  which  serve  as  a  *'  short-circuit "  for  such  slight 
nerve  currents  as  otherwise  might  reach  the  cortex  and  dissi- 
pate the  concentration  of  consciousness  present  in  mental 
effort. 

These  classes  overlap  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  above 
classification  is  rather  a  statement  of  different  points  of  view 
from  which  many  of  the  same  phenomena  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effort  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion increases  the  activity  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The 
struggle  for  the  focalization  of  consciousness,  with  the  con- 
comitant contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  head, 
must  unlock  much  energy  hitherto  latent.  Again  to  quote 
Bibot:  ''A  man  worn  out  by  a  long  walk,  by  great  mental 
exertion,  or  who  succumbs  to  sleep  at  the  end  of  the  day's 
task  ;  a  person  recovering  from  a  severe  illness ;  —  in  a  word, 
all  debilitated  individuals  are  incapable  of  attention,  because 
like  every  other  form  of  work  it  requires  a  reserve  capital 
that  may  be  expended.  In  passing  from  the  state  of  distrac- 
tion to  the  state  of  attention,  there  is  accordingly  a  trans- 
formation of  potential  into  kinetic  energy."     How  much  of 
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this  increased  activity  is  due  to  the  reserve  store  already  in 
the  nerve  cells,  and  how  mnch  is  produced  by  the  increased 
charging  of  the  cells  by  the  immediate  augmentation  of  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  encephalon,  cannot  be  determined. 
Whether  the  initial  stimulus  to  this  arousal  of  the  brain 
comes  from  within,  in  the  form  of  a  spontaneous  idea,  or  from 
without  in  the  form  of  a  sensation,  the  impressions  which 
flood  back  from  the  muscles  of  expression  (including  the 
visceral  and  other  involuntary  muscles)  may  have  an  important 
function  in  further  increasing  the  cerebnd  activity.  The  state  of 
attention  can  be  preserved,  then,  only  in  proportion  as  the 
supply  of  excitation  is  adequate.  Thus  the  beating  of  the 
head,  rubbing  of  the  face,  and  the  like,  which  by  stimulating 
parts  near  the  brain  would  be  especially  efficacious  in  keep- 
ing up  the  cerebral  activity. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  excitement  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  furnished  by  the  general  tendency  to  immobility  of 
the  body.  This  quiescence  is  manifestly  not  due  to  a  relaxa- 
tion,but  to  a  contraction  of  opposing  muscles,  and  consequently 
represents  a  considerable  expenditure  of  energy.  This  excite- 
ment, if  not  under  control,  overflows  and  dissipates  itself  in 
more  or  less  random  movements.  At  best,  voluntary  atten- 
tion is  rarely  sustained  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and 
seldom  is  the  bodily  convergence  complete.  If  the  act  of 
voluntarily  giving  one's-self  to  the  consideration  of  a  task  is 
to  be  in  any  degree  successful,  there  must  be  a  considerable 
intensity  of  acquired  interest  and  a  high  development  of 
inhibitory  power.  The  development  of  this  control  of  mind 
and  body  is  a  slow  and  toilsome  growth,  and  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  its  unfolding  is  of  importance  for  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  question  of  control  is,  in  part  at  least,  the  problem  of 
inhibition.  The  central  nervous  system  has  a  regulated  tone. 
It  is  a  hierarchy  of  centres.  Each  centre  tends  to  constrain 
and  direct  the  movements  of  those  below,  and  is  in  turn 
more  or  less  controlled  by  those  above.  To  mention  a  single 
illustration, — it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  reflexes  of  a 
brainless  frog  are  greater  than  those  of  the  normal  animal. 
All  authorities  agree  that  the  highest  control,  expressed  in 
such  activities  as  are  designated  by  the  terms  deliberation, 
choice,  and  will,  are  bound  up  with  the  integrity  of  the  higher 
cerebral  centres.  Any  defect  of  these  centres  results  in  dis- 
turbance of  the  normal  activities  of  the  organism,  and  may 
lead  to  grave  motor  derangement.  Pathology  presents  a  vast 
array  of  such  defects.  The  prodigal  activity  of  mania,  the 
twitchings  and  automatisms  of  late  stages  of  certain  febrile 
disorders,  many  abnormal  x>08tures,  and  facial  expressions  of 
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victims  of  nervous  disease,  illustrate  this  deficiency  of  con- 
trolling power.  > 

In  the  normal  infant,  moreover,  the  higher  cortical  centres 
are  as  yet  only  slightly  developed,  and  in  consequence  inhibi- 
tion lags  behind.  The  lower  nerve  centres,  well  nourished 
and  inadequately  connected  with  the  higher  centres,  are  dis- 
charging  constantly  into  all  the  muscles,  producing  that  I'est- 
lessness  which  has  been  denominated  the  very  essence  of 
childhood. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  nerve  centres,  then,  ia 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher;  from  those  which  mediate 
coarse  adjustments  to  those  which  subserve  the  finer  smd 
higher  activities.  Thus  the  centres  for  the  body,  those  of 
trunk,  neck,  arms  and  legs,  the  so-called  fundamental  mus- 
cles, ripen  much  earlier  than  those  of  the  vocal  organs, 
fingers,  toes,  and  the  like,  which  are  denominated  the  acces- 
sory muscles  or  organs.  We  find  here,  therefore,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  greater  frequency  of  the  common  automatisms 
of  the  accessory  organs.  They  elude  control  longer,  and  in 
the  lives  of  most  of  us  never  yield  implicit  obedience. 

Chorea,  a  typical  disease  of  the  growth  period,  shows  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  infirmity  of  control  writ  large.  It  has 
been  defined  by  Sturges  as  an  ''  exaggerated  fidgetiness."  Its 
favorite  age  is  from  six  to  fourteen  years.  The  parts  of  the 
body  become  subject  to  chorea  in  the  order  of  the  use  as 
intelligent  instruments.  Untaught  muscles  and  such  as  have 
never  been  employed  as  the  agents  of  intelligence  never  suffer 
chorea.  Arms  suffer  more  than  legs,  fingers  more  than  arms, 
and  the  face  (among  older  children)  most  of  all.  ^'Chorea 
indicates  the  withdrawal  or  infirmity  of  controlling  power."' 
Says  Clouston,  **I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  with  few 
exceptions,  that  the  tissues,  the  organs  and  the  functions 
which  are  of  slow  development  are  those  which  hereditary 
evil  tendencies  are  most  apt  to  influence.'^*  The  motor  pro- 
cesses are  not  fully  developed  until  the  close  of  the  period  of 
adolescence.  This  tardiness  of  growth  affords  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  the  development  of  inherited  motor  defect 
or  the  fixing  of  acquired  peculiarities  of  posture  and  move- 
ment. The  stress  of  environment  is  often  too  great  for  these 
unripe  and  unstable  centres.  The  pressure  of  modem  life, 
with   its  demands  for  a  multitude  of  fine  and  precise  ad- 

*0f.  Bancroft,  *' Automatic  Muscular  Movements  of  Insane.*' 
Am.  J.  Psych.,  Ill,  4. 

'Of.  Sturges,  **  Ohorea,"  London,  1881;  Sachs,  *' Nervous  Diseases 
of  Ohildren,"  London,  1895;  Donkin,  ^^  Diseases  of  Ohildhood,'' 
London,  1893;  Clouston,  *' Neuroses  of  Development,"  London^ 
1891. 

'Clouston,  "Neuroses  of  Development,"  p.  7. 
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jnstments,  is  severest  of  all  upon  the  accessory  muscles^ 
just  those  whose  centres  develop  so  late,  and  are  conse- 
qaently,  in  the  child,  least  under  control.  Conventionality 
and  social  cnstom  tend  to  repress  the  expression  of  feel- 
ing or  thought.  This  operates  to  check  the  nervous  exalta- 
tion and  the  intense  expression  of  the  young.  The  school 
demands  bodily  stillness,  which  requires  a  degree  of  self-con- 
trol found  only  in  the  best  trained  adults.  Because  these  con- 
ditions interfere  more  or  less  with  the  normal  growth  of  the 
child,  they  tend  to  render  inhibition  permanently  defective. 

The  natural  imitativeness  of  childhood  also  contributes  to 
the  acquisition  of  new,  or  the  confirming  of  old  evil  motor 
tendencies.  The  child  sees  a  movement  which  he  consciously 
or  unconsciously  repeats.  The  habit  is  quickly  formed,  and 
if  it  supplies  an  outlet  for  his  energy,  soon  becomes  uncon- 
scious, and  thus  so  difficult  of  repression  that  it  may  survive 
for  life. 

These  three  factors,  therefore— the  enormous  activity  of  the 
child,  the  inability  to  completely  control  his  movements,  and 
the  proneness  to  imitation, — ^furnish  the  rich  soil  out  of  which 
spring  many  of  the  common  automatisms. 

The  development  of  inhibition  is  clearly  seen  in  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  automatisms  of  the  fundamental  muscles, 
and  later  of  the  movements  of  the  accessory  muscles  which 
might  distract  attention.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  most 
of  the  automatisms  of  a  normal  individual  that  survive,  do  so 
because  they  actually  serve  attention  in  ways  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  children,  the  automatisms  of  the  head  (neck 
muscles),  body,  legs  and  arms  constitute  9.7  %  of  the  total 
number  reported,  while  the  same  movements  and  postures 
reported  of  adolescents  are  only  4.4  %  of  the  total,  showing 
a  decrease  with  age  of  more  than  one-half.  The  returns  do 
not  show  clearly  the  relative  number  of  extravagant  move- 
ments, SQch  as  indicate  incipient  nervous  disorder. 

A, — Automatisms  due  to  Sympathy  and  Imitation.  A  child 
learning  to  write  moves  not  only  the  writing  hand,  but  also 
head,  lips,  tongue,  and,  in  one  case  reported,  the  correspond- 
ing forefinger  of  the  other  hand.  This  illustrates  the  general 
fact  that  in  acquiring  any  skill,  the  first  movements  employ 
more  muscles  than  are  later  needed.  Schneider's  ^  simile 
states  the  case,  ^*  Imagine  the  nervous  system  to  represent  a 
drainage  system,  inclining  on  the  whole  toward  certain  mus- 
cles, but  the  escape  thither  somewhat  clogged.  The  streams 
of  water  will,  on  the  whole,  tend  most  to  fill  the  drains  that 
go  towards  these  muscles  and  to  wash  out  the  escai>es.     In 

*  Quoted  from  James'  **  Psychology,"  I,  page  113. 
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case  of  a  sadden  flashiDg,  however,  the  whole  system  of 
channels  will  fill  itself  and  the  water  overflow  everywhere 
before  it  escapes."  In  the  child  learning  any  difficult  thing, 
there  is  this  intense  flood  of  energy  and  no  sufficiently 
definite  control  of  the  motor  centres  involved.  The  overflow 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance.  Hence  the  centres  most 
affected  will  be  (everything  else  eqnal)  those  mostcontignoas 
to  the  centres  from  which  the  diJSasion  spreads ;  secondly, 
those  which  belong  to  muscles  most  frequently  employ^ 
(usually  the  smaller  muscles);  and  lastly,  those  most  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  activity  in  question.  Those  parts 
of  the  body  which  comply  with  all  three  of  the  above  condi- 
tions, manifestly  will  exhibit  the  greatest  tendency  to  move- 
ment. Lips  and  tongue  have  centres  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  hand  ;  they  are  among  the  most  frequently  employed 
muscles,  and  finally  there  is  evidence,  from  the  facts  of 
aphasia,  that  in  most  cases  the  motor  speech  centre  is  prob- 
ably innervated  whenever  writing  is  performed.  The  move- 
ments of  the  corresponding  finger  of  tibe  other  hand  may  be 
due  to  contiguity  of  the  centres  in  the  cord,  and  to  close  asso- 
ciation of  corresponding  centres  in  the  cortex.  The  head 
movements,  intermediated  by  muscles  of  the  neck,  may  be 
partly  due  also  to  contiguity.  The  idea  of  a  rotary  move- 
ment not  only  leads  to  such  a  movement  of  the  hand,  bat 
also  of  the  other  mobile  parts.  Suggestion  through  the  eye 
of  the  movement  of  the  writing  hand  or  of  the  pencil,  may 
reinforce  the  tendency  of  the  '' automatic"  movements  to 
assume  the  same  general  form. 

B, — Excitatory  Automatis^ns.  Certain  automatisms  appear 
in  mental  effort,  even  among  the  best  trained  thinkers.  An 
eminent  university  teacher  plays  with  watch-chain  as  he 
becomes  most  deeply  absorbed ;  a  prominent  CTnited  States 
senator  plays  with  keys ;  Lord  Derby  is  said  to  have  always 
chewed  something  when  making  the  greatest  mental  effort, 
and  so  the  list  might  be  lengthened  indefinitely.  These  autom- 
atisms can  hardly  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  defective  in- 
hibition. They  are  accessory  to  the  mechanism  of  attention. 
In  order  that  mental  activity  may  be  brought  to  its  maximum, 
and  kept  there  during  a  period  of  work,  the  circulation  of  the 
brain  must  be  rendered  adequate,  and  tiie  latent  energy  of  the 
nerve  cells  must  be  aroused.  To  aid  in  accomplishing  this, 
many  movements  have  appeared  in  the  race  and  in  the 
individual.  Their  sole  raison  d^itre  seems  to  be  that  they 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  brain.  Any  sort  of  movement  or 
stimulation  may  serve,  provided  it  be  not  so  great  as  to  dis- 
tract the  attention.  Prominent  among  the  automatisms  of  the 
present  group  are  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  stimu- 
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lation  of  some  part  of  the  face  or  head.  This  region  is  sup- 
plied by  the  tri-facial  nerve,  and  excitation  of  this  nerve 
seems  si>ecially  efficacious  in  arousing  the  brain.  Chewing 
has  been  shown  to  increase  the  carotid  circulation.  The  use 
of  tobacco,  chewing  gum,  sweets,  has  been  resorted  to  during 
X)eriods  of  great  effort  of  thought.  These  stimulate  the  facial 
nerve.  Also  the  scratching  of  the  head,  or  stroking  of  beard 
or  moustache,  pressing  of  forehead,  rubbing  of  eyes,  pulling 
at  parts  of  face,  striking  the  n6se,  illustrate  the  value  of  the 
stimulation  of  this  nerve.  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  also  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  a  similar  reason  for  use  of  snuff. 
**The  general  titillation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
probably  serves  to  stimulate  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  the 
increas^  arterial  tension  due  to  the  effects  of  sneezing,  so  in- 
creases  the  cerebral  nutrition  that  difficulties  seem  at  once  to 
disapi>ear,  and  obscurities  of  mental  vision  are  so  rapidly  re- 
moved that  snuff  is  said  in  x>opular  language  to  ''dear  the 
head."  The  above  quotation  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth, 
but  it  does  tend  to  emphasize  the  very  great  importance  of 
these  stimulations  of  parts  near  the  brain.  Mantegazza  dis- 
tinguishes these  movements  from  those  in  which  the  head 
and  scalp  are  given  blows  which  seem  to  increase  cerebral 
activity  by  jarring  the  brain.  If  this  explanation  is  true,  he 
thinks  it  explains  why  some  persons  cannot  think  at  their  best 
except  when  in  a  carriage,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  Besides 
the  movements  which  stimulate  the  face  and  head,  those  of 
the  fingers  and  feet  seem  also  frequent  and  important.  The 
''drumming"  habits  of  many  when  in  perplexity  or  deep 
thought,  the  need  of  walking  in  other  cases,  probably  belong 
to  this  category.  Slow  rhythmical  stroking  of  the  head  has 
an  opposite  effect,  soothing  rather  than  arousing  the  brain. 
This  seems  due  to  the  fact  that  the  organism  is  "set"  for 
certain  rhythmical  stimulations,  the  diffusion  of  the  regular 
impulses  being  slow  enough  to  proceed  without  discharging 
much  stored  energy. 

All  active  movements  therefore,  whether  of  face,  hands, 
legs  or  feet,  tend  to  increase  the  central  excitement,  and  this 
in  turn  is  t^e  necessary  condition  of  great  intensity  of  atten- 
tion. Movements  too  excessive,  by  distracting  attention 
defeat  their  own  purpose,  and  therefore  tend  to  fall  away  in 
all  individuals,  excepting  of  course  those  in  whom  control  is 
to  a  great  extent  deficient.  And  with  these,  any  high  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  voluntary  attention  is  impossible. 

C. "Short  Circuit  Automatisms.  Prof.  James^  has  advanced 
the  view  that  certain  automatisms  are  protective  of  the  state 

'Cf.  James'  "Psychology,"  Vol.  I,  (pp.  467,  468). 
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of  extreme  atteDtion.  The  activity  of  these  movements, 
according  to  him,  ''drains  away  nerve  currents,  which  if  pent 
up  in  the  thought  centres  would  very  likely  make  the  con- 
fusion there  more  confounded.  But  may  it  not  also  be  a 
means  of  drafting  off  all  the  irrelevant  sensations  of  the 
moment,  and  so  keeping  attention  more  exclusively  concen- 
trated upon  its  inner  taskf "  That  automatisms  may  often 
play  this  role  seems  highly  probable.  But  some  autom- 
atisms appear  before  there  is  any  considerable  degree  of 
attention  to  be  distracted,  and  many  of  these  or  others  con- 
tinue more  or  less  intermittently  throughout  the  whole  effort 
period.  At  the  beginning  they  certainly  seem  excitatory. 
It  would  appear  probable  that  these  two  functions,  the  excit- 
atory and  the  protective,  supplement  each  other.  Prof. 
O.  E.  MUlIer^  in  discussing  the  well-known  fact  that  the  ces- 
sation of  an  unfelt  stimulus  may  be  felt,  suggests  ^^that  im- 
pressions which  come  to  us  when  the  thought  centres  are  pre- 
occupied with  other  matters  may  thereby  be  blocked  or  in- 
hibited  from  invading  these  centres,  and  may  then  overflow 
into  lower  paths  of  discharge."  Now  the  automatisms  at 
first  aid  in  increasing  the  cerebral  excitation.  Under  this 
favorable  condition,  or  concomitantly  with  it,  the  state  of 
attention  waxes  in  intensity.  When  it  reaches  its  height  the 
blocking  or  inhibiting  process  may  act  to  shut  out  the  excit- 
atory currents  for  the  moment.  Then  the  nerve  paths  of  the 
automatisms  become  the  channel  for  the  drafting  off  of  all 
currents  which  are  excluded  from  the  brain  during  attention, 
because  '^incidental  stimuli  tend  to  discharge  through  paths 
that  are  already  discharging  rather  than  through  others.'" 
Hence  the  movements  tend  to  be  kept  up,  but  now  serve  a 
different  purpose.  Furthermore,  attention  fluctuates.  With 
waning  energy  of  brain,  the  wave  of  intensity  of  attention 
begins  to  fall  and  thus  releases  to  some  degree  the  inhibitions 
upon  these  currents  flooding  in  from  the  contracting  mus- 
cles, and  thus  these  impulses  again  reach  the  brain,  and  again 
increase  the  excitement;  only  to  be  shut  out  again  when  at- 
tention reaches  its  maximum — and  so  on  until  the  store  of 
energy  is  exhausted  or  the  task  completed. 

If  this  conception  be  true,  it  serves  to  explain  certain  im- 
portant characteristics  of  automatisms.  It  is  the  exx>erience 
of  the  writer,  and  also  of  others  who  have  been  questioned, 
that  the  movements  preliminary  to  effort  are  often  different 
from  those  which  appear  when  attention  is  at  its  best.  More- 
over, the  movements  during  effort  tend  to  vary  both  in  form 

^  James,  ibid. 
^  James,  ibid. 
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and  intensity.  When  sitting  down  to  a  task  the  arms  may  be 
stretched,  or  parts  of  the  face  and  head  rubbed,  scratched  or 
pnlledwith  considerable  energy.  Or  even  sometimes  the  neces- 
sity of  walking  about  the  room  seems  imperative  in  order  that 
worker  may  ''pull  himself  together."  The  stretching  and 
straining  which  often  immediately  precede  the  word  '<go"  in 
an  athletic  contest  are  of  the  same  violent  sort.  These  repre- 
sent the  excitatory  phase  of  the  automatisms,  and  when  the 
attention  begins  to  weaken  they  often  reappear  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  work  is  under  way  and  concentration 
seems  at  its  best,  the  movements  tend  to  become  more  inter- 
mittent and  much  less  violent,  and  may  appear  simply  as  slight 
twitchings  of  parts  of  face,  or  drumming  with  fingers,  and  the 
like ;  which  are  frequently  mere  fractions  of  the  former  total 
movement.  This  would  be  exx>ected,  if  the  automatisms 
were  at  the  time  serving  as  short  circuits  for  the  more  or  less 
incidental  currents  which  must  be  drafted  off.  That  voluntary 
attention  is  a  late  product,  and  an  incomplete  copy  of  spon . 
taneous  attention,  is  shown  by  the  very  fact  that  it  proceeds 
by  such  exi>ensive  devices  as  these  automatisms.  We  need 
not  look  farther  for  an  explanation  of  the  more  rapid  fatigue 
in  voluntary  attention  as  compared  with  spontaneous. 
Lastly,  if  further  observation  and  experiment  should  confirm 
the  view  of  automatisms  above  suggested,  this  point  of  attack 
may  furnish  materials  for  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  attention. 
3.  Automatisms  of  Posture.  Observation  of  children 
writing  and  at  other  tasks  reveals  a  series  of  postures  so 
significant  as  to  demand  special  consideration.  Forward 
bending  of  the  body,  with  head  very  much  too  low,  and  i>er- 
haps  on  one  side,  with  feet  on  sides  or  the  sole  of  one  pressed 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  other  leg,  represents  fairly  the 
usual  posture  of  children  in  writing.  In  **  recitation" 
standing  on  sides  of  feet  is  also  very  prominent.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  child  here,  as  to  a  certain  extent,  also  in  any 
mental  occupation  which  strongly  claims  the  attention,  is  so 
suggestive  of  reversion  that  one  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  here  a  return  to  foetal  posture, 
and  even  perhaps  a  recrudescence  of  the  bodily  attitude 
of  man's  more  remote  ancestors.  The  forward  conver- 
gence of  the  body  may,  of  course,  be  in  part  due  to  desire 
to  bring  the  eyes  nearer  the  object  to  which  attention  is  given. 
Dr.  Lauder  Brunton^  claims,  furthermore,  that  forward  inclin- 
ation increases  cerebral  circulation  and  thus  facilitates 
mental  activity.  This  may  have  become  automatic  in  the 
race,  but  after  making  allowance  for  such  factors,   there 
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remains  a  third  alternative,  namely,  that  the  general  collapse 
of  body  is  ''  atavistic."  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  is  tiie 
preservation  of  the  npright  position  of  tiie  body.  It  requires 
even  in  most  adults,  some  supervision  more  or  less  conscious, 
and  represents  a  great  daily  expenditure  of  energy.  The 
general  drooping  forward  of  the  body  in  fatigue  shows  how 
considerable  has  been  the  innervation  of  the  muscles  in  main- 
taining erect  x>os^i^-  Preyer  says  that  the  ability  to 
maintain  a  sitting  x>osture  appears  comparatively  late,  the 
time  varying  with  different  children  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  monUi.  ^  We  may  assume,  then,  that  it  represents  a 
difficult  acquirement,  and  early  in  life  demands  a  considerable 
conscious  direction.  There  is  further  evidence  that  control 
never  becomes  entirely  automatic  even  with  such  facile  organs 
as  the  eyes.  Donders  holds  that  in  reverie  the  eyes  do  not 
have  axes  parallel,  but  really  slightly  divergent;  he  also 
remarks  that  when  one  eye  becomes  blind  it  always,  sooner 
or  later,  deviates  outwa^.  Le  Gonte^  finds  that  the  axes 
diverge  '<  when  we  lose  control  over  the  ocular  muscles,  as  in 
drowsiness,  in  drunkenness,  in  sleep,  and  in  death."  Such 
cases  show  clearly  the  need  of  control  of  the  eye,  in  order  that 
the  organ  may  function  properly.  And  if  tlie  eye  muscles 
thus  fall  out  of  function  when  consciousness  is  at  a  minimum, 
as  in  falling  asleep,  or  when  the  mind  is  completely  absorbed, 
we  can  understand  why  other  muscles  released  from  restraint 
tend  to  do  likewise.  The  '^rednctives,"  so  to  si>eak,  that 
enable  the  centres  of  control  to  keep  ttie  body  upright,  are 
sensations  of  sight,  and  those  that  flood  inward  from  the 
muscles  involved.  Now,  when  there  is  a  low  intensity  of 
consciousness  available  for  this  function,  as  in  sleep  or  in 
fatigue,  or  when  consciousness  is  strongly  focalized  on  some- 
thing else,  these  cues  are  not  appredated,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  body  and  the  limbs  tend  to  relapse  into  those 
X>ositions  which,  on  the  whole,  are  most  habitual.  From  the 
standpoint  of  philogeny,  the  most  habitual  attitude  must  be 
the  most  primitive.  That  the  muscles  of  these  members 
are  not  relaxed,  but  contracted,  as  a  result  of  the  general  ex- 
citement of  effort,  does  not  invalidate  the  explanation,  inas- 
much as  the  contractions  would  follow  the  same  law  of 
premature  habit.  It  seems  a  generalization  of  wide  applica- 
bility, that  in  proportion  as  the  control  of  a  part  of  the  body 
declines,  there  is  a  tendency  of  those  parts  to  lose  the  latest 
acquisitions  and  fall  back  as  far  as  possible  ux>on  the  primi- 
tive conditions. 

»"The  Senses  and  the  Will,"  p.  267. 
2"  Sight,"  Le  Oonte,  p.  266. 
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The  points  of  this  general  discasBion  are  pat  forward 
merely  as  saggestions,  or  even  as  speculations.  At  the  same 
time  tiieir  y^ne  will  not  be  lessened  by  explicit  lormnlation : 

1.  Many  antomatisms  represent  processes  lor  the  prodnc- 
tion  and  maintenance  of  central  nervons  energy,  as  well  as 
lor  the  protection  of  the  state  of  attention.  They  may  there- 
lore  be  considered  as  imx>ortant  features  of  the  mechanism  of 
voluntary  attention. 

2.  Other  automatisms  are  the  result  of  defectiye  control, 
and  consequently  represent  serious  leakages  of  energy. 

3.  Many  of  the  x>ostures  suggest  reversion  to  foetal  pos- 
tures and  also  to  primitive  attitudes. 

While  the  questionnaire  replies  upon  which  this  study  is 
based,  were  too  few  in  number  to  yield  quantitatiye  results 
of  great  value,  the  high  quality  of  the  returns  nevertheless 
justifies  the  belief  that  they  develop  the  salient  facts  concern- 
ing the  subject  in  hand.  The  method  is  richly  suggestive, 
and  defines  many  problems  which  can  be  approach^  later 
by  wide,  systematic  observation  and  exx)eriment.  To  illus- 
trate: It  seems  x>08sible  to  determine  ezx>erimentally  the 
order  in  which  the  different  automatisms  in  a  given  case  arise 
and  decline ;  the  influence  of  the  degree  of  effort  and  of 
fatigue  ux>on  these  muscular  contractions ;  and  the  relative^  in- 
fluence ux>on  cerebral  circulation  of  the  various  automatisms. 
Pedagogically  a  knowledge  of  these  automatisms  is  of  imme- 
diate practical  importance.  If  our  classiflcation  is  correct, 
these  phenomena  must  not  be  indiscriminately  dealt  with  in 
the  child.  While  some  automatisms  deserve  summary  re- 
pression, many,  because  they  are  the  means  of  developing 
working  power,  should  not,  at  least,  be  discouraged.  If  still 
others  are  results  of  too  great  deficiency  of  control,  the  de- 
mand is  for  the  most  careful  hygienic,  if  not  medical,  treat- 
ment. Moreover,  the  excessive  movements  which  accompany 
the  x>erformance  of  any  difficult  school  task,  may  serve  as  an 
index  for  a  determination  of  the  age  at  which  Uiese  require- 
ments may  be  safely  imposed  upon  the  child.  If,  for  instance, 
in  learning  to  write,  the  automatisms  do  not  tend  to  fall  away 
rapidly  with  practice,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  centres 
and  muscles  involved  are  not  ripe  for  such  a  task,  and  that 
the  strain  of  x>erforming  it  is  likely  to  produce,  not  skill, 
but  nervous  disorder. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  very  great  obligations  to 
President  Hall,  who  directed  attention  to  the  problem  and 
who  coox>erated  in  the  collection  of  data  ;  also  to  Dr.  E.  G. 
Sanford  for  many  helpful  suggestions. 
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In  a  former  article  the  writer  described  some  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  <<  paradoxical  exx>eriment "  of  Fechner, 
made  in  the  psychological  laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  with  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  relation  of  the 
light  intensities  of  monocolar  and  binoc^ar  vision.  It  was 
found  that  the  relation  could  not  be  very  definitely  deter- 
mined, not  only  because  of  the  variability  of  the  subjective 
conditions  which  largely  affect  it,  but  also  because  it  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  absolute  light  intensity  of  tiie 
object  or  objects  observed.  The  results,  however,  suggested 
some  further  inquiries,  which  have  been  pursued  by  a  method 
which  the  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  describe. 

The  '<  paradox  "  of  Fechner  consists  in  the  fact  that  when 
one  eye  is  partially  obscured  by  a  smoked  glass  or  other 
means,  the  closing  of  that  eye  results  in  a  brightening  of  the 
common  visual  field,  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual 
field;  i,  e.,  a  decrease  of  intensity  of  physical  stimulus  results 
in  an  increase  of  intensity  of  sensation. 

Aubert,  following  F^ner,  found  that  at  a  certain  degree 
of  obscuration  of  the  second  eye  occurred  the  greatest  darken- 
ing of  the  common  visual  field,  and  that  the  admission  of  less 
light  to  that  eye  had  then  the  same  effect  as  the  admission  of 
more  light,  viz.,  a  brightening  of  the  common  visual  field. 
This  point  of  greatest  darkening  Aubert  calls  the  '^  mini* 
mum  point,"  and  above  and  below  it  are  '^  conjugate  points,^' 
where  the  admission  of  a  small  or  a  large  degree  of  light  has 
the  same  effect  upon  the  brightness  of  the  total  visusd  field. 

My  own  exx>eriments  showed  that  the  x>aradoxical  phe- 
nomenon occurs  only  when  most  of  the  light  is  excluded  from 
the  second  eye.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  comparatively  little 
light  is  excluded,  on  the  closing  of  that  eye  tiiie  whole  visual 
field  appears  darker.  Between  these  limits  there  is  for  every 
absolute  intensity  what  may  be  called  an  '^  indifference  point," 
or  point  of  inefficiency,  at  which  the  light  admitted  to  the 
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second  eye  has  no  effect  npon  the  brightness  of  the  common 
yisnal  field,  or  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual  field. 

Dr.  Kirschmann,  in  a  comment  npon  the  writer's  experi- 
ments and  their  resnlts,  as  published  in  a  former  number  of 
the  JouENAL,  offered  two  suggestions  as  furnishing  a  problem 
for  further  investigation:  (1)  That  where  the  paradoxical 
phenomenon  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  physical 
energy  which  reaches  the  retina  of  the  partially  obscured  eye 
is  less  than  the  energy  required  for  combining  the  two  im- 
pressions and  localizing  them  in  the  third  dimension.  In 
that  case,  part  of  the  energy  communicated  to  the  retina  of 
the  free  eye  may  be  subtracted  to  aid  the  other  eye  in  pro- 
ducing the  binocular  combination  ;  then,  on  the  closing  of  the 
other  eye,  this  part  of  the  energy  would  be  set  free  and  the 
result  would  be  an  increase  of  Uie  light  intensity.  (2)  That 
the  '^  conjugate  points  "  of  Fechner  and  Aubert  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  assumption  that  where  one  of  the  monoc- 
ular intensities  is  very  low,  while  the  other  is  comparatively 
high,  the  binocular  combination  does  not  take  place.  Thus 
Aubert  found  the  point  of  greatest  darkening  where,  the  light 
admitted  to  the  undarkenc^  eye  being  represented  by  1000, 
122  parts  were  admitted  to  the  other  eye.  If  this  were  the 
lowest  point  at  which  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  produced,  then 
below  it  all  the  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye  would  go  to 
increase  the  light  intensity,  and,  similarly,  above  it  the 
additional  light  would  have  that  effect. 

Taking,  then,  these  suggestions  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  previous  investigations  as  a  starting  point,  the  ex- 
I>eriments  which  this  article  describes  had  for  tibieir  object  to 
determine  the  least  amount  of  light  which  must  be  admitted 
to  the  second  eye  to  produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  to 
find  whether  or  not  that  amount  of  light  corresponds  to  the 
amount  which  is  inefficient  as  regards  the  comparative  light 
intensities  of  monocular  and  binocular  vision.  If  the  first  of 
the  above  suggestions  were  correct,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  maximum  of  light  which  can  be  admitted  to  the  par- 
tially obscured  eye  wiUiout  increasing  the  total  brightness, 
approximates  to  the  minimum  of  light  required  in  that  eye  to 
produce  the  stereoscopic  effect.  If  the  second  suggestion 
were  correct,  we  should  expect  that  the  stereoscopic  effect 
would  not  appear  below  the  '<  minimum  i>oint"  of  Fechner 
and  Aubert,  i.  e.,  where  less  than  0.122  of  the  full  light  was 
admitted  to  the  second  eye. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate 
(Fig.  1).  Though  simple  in  appearance  when  completed, 
and  very  easily  manipulated,  its  construction  required  mudl 
care.    It  was  manufactured  especially  for  this 
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a  design  famished  chiefly  by  the  director  of  the  laboratory^ 
Dr.  Kirschmann,  to  whom  also  thanks  are  dne  for  valuable 
suggestions  and  assistance  throughout  the  investigation.  -  In 
front  are  two  stereoscopes,  the  inner  lens  of  each  of  whick 
may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  small  shutter.  Behind  Uiese  is 
an  episkotister  disc  turned  by  an  electric  motor ;  this  disc  is 
graduated  in  360^  and  arranged  so  as  to  vary  the  light  ad- 
mitted between  the  limits  of  0°  and  270^  The  stereocopes 
are  arranged  before  the  episkotister  in  such  a  way  that  one 
eye  looks  at  the  object  directly,  the  other  through  the  revolv- 
ing disc.  Immediately  behind  the  disc  is  placed  a  Mack 
velvet  screen  with  two  openings  on  each  side,  opposite  the 
lenses  of  the  8tereoscoi>es.  Behind  this  again  at  the  focal 
distance  of  the  stereoscopes,  is  a  second  black  screen,  on 
which  are  fixed  the  objects  to  be  observed.  The  objects 
chiefly  used  were  four  small  squares  of  white  cardboard 
placed  before  each  stereoscope,  with  right-lined  figures  drawa, 
as  in  Fig.  2,  so  that  when  combined  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  two  pyramids,  one  above  the  other,  the  apex  of  the 
upper  one  projecting  towards  the  observer,  that  of  the  lower 
one  receding,  and  thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  hollow 
passage.  By  the  use  of  two  sets  of  objects  and  two  stereo- 
scopes, there  were  avoided  possible  errors  which  might  arise 

(1)  from  a  difference  between  the  two  eyes  of  the  observer  ; 

(2)  from  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  eyes  through- 
out the  ex];>eriments.  The  purpose  of  using  two  pyramids 
on  each  side  was  to  afford  an  indubitable  criterion  of  the 
binocular  combination.  This  criterion  consists  in  the  small 
squares  which  form  the  summit  of  the  pyramids  being  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  larger  squares  and  vertically  one  above 
the  other.  Such  a  criterion  is  necessary,  because  as  the  light 
admitted  to  one  eye  is  gradually  decreased  by  means  of  the 
episkotister,  the  binocular  combination  does  not  at  a  certaiii 
point  suddenly  cease,  but  becomes  gradually  less  and  leas 
complete,  until  at  length  it  ceases  to  be  i>erceptible.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  use  the  simplest  outline  drawing  possible, 
as  photographs,  etc.,  have,  even  when  looked  at  with  one 
eye,  a  certain  depth  effect,  dependent,  of  course,  on  secondary 
factors  of  depth  perception,  which  made  discrimination  more 
difficult. 

The  observer  looks  alternately  through  the  right  and  left- 
hand  stereoscoi>e8,  and  after  each  double  trial  ^  readjusts  the 
episkotister  so  as  to  admit  more  or  fewer  de^'ees  of  light, 
and  continues  thus  till  there  are  found  (1)  the  lowest  point 

^  This  does  not  imply  a  perfectly  consoious  method,  as  the  ob- 
server was  unaware  of  the  absolute  intensity. 
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at  which  the  objects  continue  to  be  completely  combined,  and 
(2)  the  point  at  which  there  is  no  longer  any  combination  at 
all.  The  shutter  is  used  to  close  one  lens  of  the  stereoscope 
so  as  to  compare  the  monocnlar  and  binocular  effects.  The 
'^  indifference  point ''  of  light  intensity  is  found,  according  to 
the  method  described  fully  in  the  former  article,  by  first  look- 
ing through  the  stereoscope  at  the  objects  and  then  excluding 
one  eye  by  means  of  the  shutter,  and  after  each  trialread just- 
ing the  disc  until  a  point  is  reached  where  no  difference  in 
brightness  is  observable,  whether  the  object  is  regarded  with 
one  eye  or  both.  The  adjustment  of  the  episkotister  wasfacili- 
tated  by  the  use  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  shown  in  the  front  of 
the  figure,  between  the  supports  of  the  stereoscopes.  This  light 
was  turned  off  during  the  trials,  and  when  in  use  screened 
from  the  eyes  of  the  observer.  The  screen  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  the  black  velvet  covering  kept  over  the 
apparatus  when  in  use,  is  not  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order 
that  all  parts  of  the  apparatus  might  be  more  distinctly 
visible.  Each  set  of  objects  was  lighted  by  an  electric  lamp 
suspended  between  the  screens,  and  the  intensity  was  varied 
by  using  lamps  of  different  candle  x>ower,  or  by  placing  sheets 
of  tissue  paper  around  the  lamps.  All  the  ezi>eriments  were 
conducted  in  a  dark  room.  Owing  to  the  number  of  trials 
required,  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  series  of  trials  from 
many  observers,  but  those  obtained  had  the  advantage  of 
being  made  by  i>ersons  accustomed  to  psychological  exx>eri- 
menting,  the  observers,  besides  the  investigator,  being  Mr. 
W.  B.  lAne,  M.  A.,  a  fellow  graduate  student,  who  was  con- 
ducting some  researches  in  the  laboratory  ;  Dr.  Kirschmann, 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  Abbott,  B.  A.,  assistant  in  the  laboratory. 
The  writer  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  the  kind- 
ness of  these  gentlemen,  especially  Mr.  Lane,  who  devoted 
much  time  to  patient  observation.  The  results  of  the  trials 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
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The  intensities  of  the  lights  ased  were  measured  relatively 
to  each  other  by  means  of  an  episkotister  photometer ;  in  the 
table  the  intensity  of  the  weakest  light,  that  of  an  eight- 
candle  power  electric  lamp,  sarround^  by  thirty-foar  sheets 
of  white  tissue  paper,  is  given  as  1,  and  the  others  in  com- 
parison with  it.  The  resnlts  of  each  observer  are  exhibited 
in  a  separatee  table.  The  second  main  division  of  the  tables 
shows  the  lowest  point  for  each  absolnte  intensity  at  which 
the  stereoscopic  efiect  was  complete,  the  third  the  point  at 
which  it  had  entirely  ceased.  Between  these  points  there  was 
a  region  of  partial  or  incomplete  combination.  Here  the  ob- 
jects were  sometimes  conf  asedly  intermingled  ;  sometimes  the 
complete  stereoscopic  AeSect  would  alternately  appear  and 
disappear,  and  again  there  would  occur  the  phenomenon  of 
competition  of  the  vision  fields,  first  one  and  then  another 
set  of  lines  becoming  more  distinct.  The  fourth  division  of 
the  tables  gives  for  each  absolute  intensity  the  amount  of 
light  which  can  be  admitted  to  one  eye  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  brightness  of  the  common  vision  field.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  this  division  the  resnlts  are  less  regular 
than  in  the  others.  This  is  probably  because  :  (1)  The  judg- 
ments concerning  light  intensity  are  more  difficult  than  those 
concerning  the  stereoscopic  effect,  and  to  secure  regularity 
would  require  the  averaging  of  a  greater  number  of  trials  f 
(2)  With  the  lower  intensities  the  tissue  papers  gave  always 
a  certain  degree  of  color  which  had  to  be  abstracted  from  in 
judging  of  the  brightness,  as  the  color  would  also  change  on 
the  closing  of  the  shutter ;  (3)  These  difficulties  gave  rise 
to  a  third  source  of  irregularity,  viz.,  that  the  observer  had 
often  to  look  for  some  time  at  the  object  before  deciding,  and 
in  those  cases,  owing  to  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  t£e  re- 
sults were  probably  somewhat  different  from  what  they 
would  have  been  could  the  judgment  have  been  given  im- 
mediately. The  results,  however,  appear  sufficiently  exact 
for  the  purpose  of  our  comparison. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  results  are  less  regular  with 
very  high  absolute  intensities,  probably  because  these  in- 
tensities are  somewhat  near  to  what,  for  tlie  eye  adapted  to- 
the  low  intensities  of  the  darkened  room,  forms  the  '^  upper 
limit.'' 

We  may  now  attempt  to  estimate  the  significance  of  our 
results. 

I.  The  amount  of  light  required  in  the  second  eye  to  pro- 
duce the  stereoscopic  effect  seems  with  most  of  the  intensi- 
ties used  surprisingly  small.  With  very  high  intensities  one 
one-hundredth  of  Uie  full  light,  or  less,  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  complete,  while  a  partial  effect  in  many  cases  re- 
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mained  with  the  very  least  amount  which  the  disc  could  be 
adjusted  to  admit.  Where  episkotister  values  of  less  than 
1°  are  given,  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their  ac- 
curacy, as  the  disc  was  not  graduated  to  measure  smaller  quan- 
tities than  half  a  degree  with  exactness.  Where  such  values 
are  given  in  the  tables,  they  represent  the  average  of  different 
results,  in  some  of  which  the  lowest  intensity  measurable  was^ 
not  low  enough  to  make  the  stereoscopic  effect  disappear* 
On  the  other  hand,with  the  lowest  absolute  intensities,  about 
one-half  the  full  light  was  necessary  for  the  second  eye  in 
order  to  produce  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect,  while  for 
any  stereoscopic  effect  at  all,  from  about  one-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  full  light  was  required.  In  connection  with  these 
results  two  problems  are  presented :  (1)  To  account  for  the 
great  difference  between  the  proportion  of  light  required  for 
the  second  eye  at  low  absolute  intensities,  and  that  required 
at  high  intensitiesi^  (2)  To  account  for  the  wide  range  in  all 
cases  between  the  point  where  the  objects  begin  to  combine, 
and  the  point  where  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  ob- 
tained. The  amount  of  light  at  the  latter  point  is  about  from 
two  to  twenty  times  as  great  as  at  the  former. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  there  seems  to 
be  something  more  involved  than  mere  proportionality  ;  for 
while  the  amount  of  light  required  for  the  second  eye  in- 
creases regularly  with  the  increase  of  the  absolute  intensity, 
the  increase  is  not  propoiiionate ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that 
the  ratio  of  the  intensities  for  the  darkened  and  the  undar- 
kened  eyes,  instead  of  increasing  or  remaining  constant,  de- 
creases so  rapidly  that  it  is  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  times 
smaller  at  the  highest  than  at  the  lowest  intensities.  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  cooperation  of  the  two  ret- 
inas in  producing  the  binocular  combination,  is  of  so  inti- 
mate a  character  that  where  one  retina  is  not  stimulated  suf- 
ficiently to  enable  it  to  play  its  part  in  that  combination,  its 
energy  may  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  other.  If  that 
be  so,  then  naturally  the  greater  the  amount  of  light  ad- 
mitted to  the  free  eye,  the  greater  will  be  the  energy  which 
can  be  spared  to  supplement  that  of  the  partially  darkened 
eye,  and  consequently  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  light  re- 
quired in  the  latter  for  the  binocular  combination.  This 
X>oint  will  be  discussed  more  fully  further  on,  but  it  may  be 
noted  here  that  by  the  binocular  combination  is  not  meant 
the  stereoscopic  combination.  The  factors  of  binocular  depth 
X>erception  are  of  course  such  that  in  it  one  eye  cannot  do  any 
part  of  the  work  of  the  other.  But  in  order  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  stereoscopic  effect,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the  two 
images  should  be  combined  so  as  to  present  the 
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of  a  single  sarfikce ;  and  it  is  in  this  combination  that  the  in- 
terpretation of  our  results  seems  to  reqaire  the  assumption 
that  part  of  the  energy  of  the  retina  of  the  free  eye  is  directed 
to  aiding  the  other  retina.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  an  explanation  of,  the  second 
fact  above  noted,  viz.,  that  the  amount  of  light  admitted  to 
the  second  eye  at  the  point  where  the  objects  begin  to  com- 
bine is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  required  for  tiie  complete 
atereoscopic  effect.  For  if  in  the  former  case  only  the  co- 
incidence of  surfaces  takes  place,  and  in  that  the  free  eye  can 
aid  the  other,  while  in  the  latter  there  occurs  the  complete 
stereoscopic  combination,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  aid  which  the  free  eye  can  render  to  the  other  is  propor- 
tionately much  smaller,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of 
light  required  in  the  second  eye  much  greater  than  where  the 
objects  combine  only  as  in  a  plane  surface.  This  distinction 
of  the  binocular  from  the  complete  stereoscopic  combination 
is  not  a  merely  hypothetical  one,  as  throughout  the  course  of 
the  experiments  it  was  frequently  not^  that  the  objects 
would  coincide  as  a  single  surface  where  there  was  no  depth 
effect  perceptible.^  In  this  case  the  lines  did  not  combine, 
and,  for  the  observer  L.  especially,  one  of  the  criteria  for  the 
completeness  of  the  stereoscopic  combination  was  that  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  be  incomplete,  he  had  ''  double  images  " 
of  the  small  central  squares. 

II.  The  ''  indifference  point,"  or  x>oint  of  inefficiency  as 
regards  the  comparative  light  intensities  of  monocular  and 
binocular  vision,varieB  also  in  correspondence  with  the  abso- 
lute intensity  ;  the  amount  of  light  which  can  be  admitted  to 
the  second  eye  without  affecting  the  brightness  of  the  com- 
mon visual  field  increases  regularly  with  the  increase  of  the 
absolute  intensity.  The  ratio  of  the  amounts  of  light  admitted 
to  the  obscured  and  the  unobscnred  eyes  shows,  however, 
at  this  '^  indifference  i>oint "  less  variation  than  at  the  lowest 
point  of  effectiveness  for  the  stereoscopic  combination.  In 
this  connection  there  are  three  points  which  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation :  (1)  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  full 
light,  varying,  with  different  absolute  intensities  and  differ- 
ent observers,  from  about  one-fifth  to  nearly  two-thirds,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  second  eye  without  increasing  the  total 
brightness ;  (2)  That  while  the  amount  of  light  for  the  sec- 
ond eye  inefficient  for  the  brightness  of  the  combined  visual 


^  For  the  farther  elucidation  of  this  point,  i,  e.,  the  possibilities  of 
binocular  combination,  vide  the  tables  appended  to  Dr.  Kirsoh- 
mann's  article  on  ''  Metallic  Lustre  and  The  Parallaxia  of  Indirect 
Vision,"  Philoa.  Studien,  Vol.  XI,  1895,  pp.  147-189. 
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field  increases  in  qnite  regular  correspondence  with  the  abso- 
lute intensity,  the  increase  here,  as  with  the  light  required  iu 
the  second  eye  for  the  stereoscopic  effect,  is  not  propor- 
tional, so  that  while  the  actual  amount  of  light  increases,  the 
ratio  to  the  full  light  continuously  decreases;  (3)  The  para- 
doxical phenomenon,  viz.,  that  below  tiie  ''  indiffetence 
point"  tJie  closing  of  the  partially  darkened  eye  causes  a 
brightening  of  the  common  visual  field,  i.  e.,  a  decrease  of 
intensity  of  physical  stimulus  results  in  an  increase  of  in- 
tensity of  light  sensation.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
points  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  Uie  fact  that  the  purpose 
of  the  two  eyes  is  not  to  increase  the  intensity  of  light  sensa- 
tion, but  to  localize  objects  in  space.  The  second  and  third 
X>oints  are  somewhat  closely  related,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
together  in  the  next  paragraph. 

III.  What  is  the  bearing  of  our  conclusions  upon  the  two 
suggestions  which  formed  tiie  starting  point  of  the  investiga- 
tion t 

1.  With  reference  to  the  suggested  explanation  of  the 
'^  paradoxical  exx)eriment"  of  Fechner.  If  the  experiments 
confirm  this  suggestion,  the  explanation  of  the  paradoxical 
phenomenon  will  be  quite  simple  :  So  much  of  the  energy 
communicated  to  the  retina  of  the  second  eye  goes  to  com- 
bine the  two  retinal  images  and  localize  in  space  the  com- 
bined image,  the  remainder,  subject,  of  course  to  the  law  of 
Weber,  goes  to  increase  the  light  intensity  of  the  combined 
visual  field  ;  or,  where  the  energy  which  reaches  the  second 
retina  is  insufficient  to  produce  Ijie  stereoscopic  effect,  part 
of  the  energy  is  subtracted  from  the  other  retina  to  aid  in 
combining  the  objects,  and  the  result  is  a  darkening  of  the 
common  visual  field.  To  confirm  this  suggestion  the  re- 
sults should  show  a  practical  coincidence  of  the  '*  indiffer- 
ence point "  of  light  intensity  and  the  lowest  point  of  effect- 
iveness for  the  stereoscopic  effect.  Now,  on  reference  to  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  '*  indifference  point "  is  very 
much  higher  in  nearly  all  cases  than  the  x>oint  below  which 
the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases  to  be  good ;  the  lower  the  abso- 
lute intensity,  however,  the  nearer  these  points  approach 
each  other,  and  at  certain  extremely  low  absolute  intensities 
they  practically  coincide.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  explanation  holds  good  for  these  low  intensities ;  the 
question  at  once  arises,  ''  Why  not  for  higher  intensities  t" 
This  may  be  explained  quite  readily  on  the  supposition  that 
at  such  low  intensities  as  are  denoted  in  the  tables  by  1  and 
2.77,  the  light  which  reaches  the  retina  of  the  unobscured  eye 
is  very  little  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  that  eye  to  per- 
form its  part  in  the  binocular  combination.    This  supx)08i- 
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tion  is  supported  by  the  fact  obsenred  throoghoot  the  experi- 
ments, that  with  these  very  low  intensities,  at  the  lowest 
point  where  the  stereoscopic  effect  was  obtained,  the  outlines 
of    the    objects    were   not    clearly    visible   with    the    dar- 
kened   eye    alone,     while    with    higher     intensities    they 
were    visible    with    the    darkened    eye    below    the     x>oint 
where     the  .  stereoscopic     effect    had    ceased    to    appear. 
Assuming   this    supposition    to    be  correct,   what   bearing 
will    it    have    upon    our    results  t     If    we    take,    for    ex- 
ample, in  Table  1  the  absolute  intensity  1,  we  find  that  the 
light  which  must  be  admitted  to  the  second  eye  to  produce 
the  complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  represented  by   .41,   and 
.41  also  represents  for  the  absolute  intensity  1  the  amoant  of 
light  for  the  second  eye,  which  has  no  effect  on  the  light  in- 
tensity of  the  common  visual  field.    If  less  light  than   .41  is 
admitted  to  the  second  eye,  therefore,  we  shall  have  the  '^  par- 
adox," and  we  shall  not  have  complete,   but  only  partial 
stereoscopic  effect.    Why  is  this  ?    Apparently  because  the 
stimulus  applied  to  the  second  eye  in  this  case  is  not  suffi- 
cient  to    produce  the    energy    required    for    the    stereo- 
scopic effect.    Part  of  the  energy  appears  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  other  retina  to  aid  in  the  binocular  combination, 
and  consequently  the  common  visual  field  is  darkened.     But 
because  the  energy  communicated  to  the  free  eye  is  little 
more  than  is  ne^ed  to  produce  the  required  effect  in  it,  there 
cannot,  while  that  eye  continues  to  discharge  its  function,  be 
sufficient  energy  witlidrawn  from  it  to  make  up  what  is  lack- 
ing in  the  other  eye,   and  hence  the  stereoscopic  effect  re* 
mains  incomplete.    Then  taking  a  higher  absolute  intensity, 
say  that  represented  in  the  table  by  100,   we  find  that  the 
amount  of  light  for  the  second  eye  required  to  produce  the 
complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  3.47,  while  the  amount  ineffi- 
cient for  the  brightness  of  the  combined  visual  field  is  38.20. 
Now,  on  our  theory  it  may  be  held  that  the  energy  which 
reaches  the  retina  of  the  free  eye  is  in  this  case  more  than  is 
required  for  that  eye  to  play  its  part  in  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  eyes,  and  where  the  other  eye  does  not  receive  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose,  enough  energy  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  free  eye  to  supplement  that  of  the  partially  ob- 
scured eye,  and  produce  the  complete  stereoscopic  effect. 
This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  with  all  but  the  lowest 
intensities,  there  is  a  region,  growing  more  extended  as  the 
absolute  intensity  increases,  where  the  paradoxical  phenome- 
non occurs,  while  yet  the  stereoscopic  effect  is  completely 
preserved. 

2.    With    reference   to  Fechner's  and  Aubert's  ''mini- 
mum" and  ''conjugate  points,"  the  suggested  explanation 
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"was  that  below  the  '<  minimam  point,"  i.  e.,  the  point  of 
greatest  darkening  in  the  common  visual  field  by  the  partial 
obscuration  of  one  eye,  there  is  no  binocular  combination,  so 
that  all  the  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye  may  go  to  in- 
crease the  total  brightness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  above 
that  point,  the  additional  light  is  not  needed  for  the  stereo- 
scopic effect,  and  so  may  go  to  increase  the  light  intensity  of 
the  combined  visual  field.  This  at  first  seems  also  to  obtain 
at  least  a  partial  support  from  the  results,  as  at  low  intensi- 
ties— in  Tables  I  and  11  that  denoted  by  2.77, — ^the  point 
where  the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases  to  appear,  is  rather  near 
the  ''  minimum  point"  of  Fechner  and  Aubert,  namely,  .122 
of  the  light  admitted  to  the  undarkened  eye.  There  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  in  this  case  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  why  these  points  do  not  coincide  as  well  at  higher  in- 
tensities, so  that  tiieir  practical  coincidence  at  this  one  in- 
tensity may  be  merely  accidental.  Moreover,  this  explana- 
tion would  require  that  as  the  light  admitted  to  the  second  eye 
is  decreased,  the  stereoscopic  effects  continue  complete  down 
to  a  certain  point,  and  below  that  point  entirely  disappear. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case ;  below  the  point  where 
the  combination  ceases  to  be  complete,  there  is  a  rather  ex- 
tended region  of  partial  or  incomplete  combination.  The 
difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  fixing  of  the  <<  minimum 
point"  definitely  at  .122  is  itself  not  to  be  relied  on,  for  (1) 
reference  to  the  tables  shows  that  though  the  ratio  to  the  full 
light  of  the  light  required  for  the  second  eye  to  produce  any 
'effect  on  the  total  intensity  remains  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits  fairly  constant,  yet  on  the  whole  that  ratio 
varies  in  correspondence  with  tiie  absolute  intensity,  and  (2) 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  <'  indifference  x>oint "  is  not 
usually  a  single  definite  point,  but  that  there  is  usually  a 
considerable  r^on  within  which  no  difference  in  the  light 
intensity  of  an  object  in  the  common  visual  field  is  observed 
when  the  object  is  regarded  alternately  with  one  eye  and  two, 
and  the  figures  in  the  tables  represent  simply  the  averages 
of  all  the  equsd  cases. 

BfeSUME. 

I.  The  amount  of  light  required  for  the  second  eye  to 
produce  the  stereoscopic  effect,  is,  especially  with  high  in- 
tensities, very  small. 

II.  The  amount  required  depends  on  the  absolute  in- 
tensity. 

m.    There  is  a  considerable  range  between  the  lowest 
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point  where  the  objects  combine,  and  the  point   where  the 
complete  stereoscopic  effect  is  obtained. 

lY.  The  amount  of  light  for  the  second  eye  inefficient  for 
the  total  brightness  corre8iK>nds  to  the  amount  required  for 
the  stereoscopic  effect  only  at  very  low  intensities ;  at  higher 
intensities  it  is  mnch  greater. 

Y.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  a  cooperation  of  the  two 
retinas  of  so  intimate  a  character  as  to  s^ord  a  groiind  for 
the  explanation  of  Fechner's  *'  paradoxical  experiment." 

YI.    The  distinction  between  simple  binocular  cooperation 
and  complete  stereoscopic  combination,  noted  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments,  presents  a  problem  for  further  researdi. 


ATTENTION:  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Bt  Frank  Dbkw. 
Late  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University. 


OuTLiNB.  I.  Some  BlU^ht  additions  to  the  reported  experiments 
on  Attention,  n.  A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  subject,  m.  The 
writer's  views.  IV.  A  summary  of  by-prodacts  of  the  experiments 
which  soggestedy  and  in  torn  get  meaning  from,  the  View  held. 
V.    Bibliography.  ' 

I. 

At  the  ontset  there  will  be  no  attempt  made  to  define  Attention; 
the  word  will  be  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  The  experiments  to 
be  described,  and  which  were  performed  in  the  laboratory  of  Clark 
University,  fall  into  three  general  groups.  In  the  first,  use  was 
made  of  perception,  association  and  reaction  time;  in  the  second, 
perception  ana  association;  in  the  third,  perception  only.  In  these 
groops  the  qnestion  set  was  always:  What  d^erences,  if  any,  can 
be  found  in  the  results  of  a  eiven  task  performed  on  one  occasion 
with  concentration,  at  another  with  distraction  of  attention  ? 

A.    Rbaction-Timb. 

This  series,  carried  on  in  the  winter  of  1893-4  and  fall  of  1894,  aimed 
to  combine  tasks  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty  with  distraction  of 
various  degprees  of  effectiveness.  Its  oblect  was  to  arrange  a  series 
of  tasks  of  increasinff  degrees  of  complexity  which  should  make 
ever  greater  demands  on  the  mind,unnl  attention  should  pass  from 
a  fully  concentrated  to  a  completely  distracted  state.  The  work 
was  begun  in  full  sympathy  with  Wundt's  position,  and,  indeed,  was 
understood  as  but  a  mere  continuation  of  the  course  beg^in  by  him 
and  others. >    The  experiments  with  five  subjects'  were  as  follows: 

I.  Multiplication  table  up  to  12X12,  factors  given  in  four  sets  of 
eighteen  couplets  each,  in  hour  sittings,  first  and  last  sets  with 
concentrated  attention  and  signals;  second  and  third  without  sig- 
nals and  with  distraction.  The  distraction  consisted  of:  reading 
text  (1)  silently,  (2)  aloud;  naming  letters  (1)  in  direct  order  in 
text,  (2)  in  reverse  order.  (3)  on  drum,  seen  one  at  a  time;  fixation 
of  one  letter  seen  through  a  slit.  Furtner  work  was  given  also  in 
multiplication,  e.  g..  6X19,  etc.  The  factors  were  given  (1)  orally, 
circuit  closed  with  last  factor,  (2)  by  Fall-apparatus.  Reading,  for 
purpose  of  distraction,  was  (1)  stopped  when  last  factor  was  ^ven, 
(2)  continued  until  after  answer  was  got.    Reactions  made  by  fln- 

gerkey  and  with  mouth  key;  to  be  made  in  shortest  possible 
Ime. 

n.  Stimuli— Ca)  by  FaXl-apparai:  (1)  letters,  (2)  colors,  (3)  dia- 
grams, e.  o.,  crescent,  star,  circle,  triangle,  cross,  (4)  factors  to  be 
multiplied,  (5)  numbers  from  one  to  ten;   (b)  oral:   factors  and 

>  Phys.  Psych.,  4th  ed.,  VoL  IL  Chap.  XVI,  and  Mind,  Jan.,  1886,  p.  79. 

*  Besides  the  writer  these  were  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford,  Mr.  A.  H.  Yoder,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Ellis  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Slonaker.  To  these  gentlemen  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  many 
months  of  careful  work. 
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nombers  as  in  (4)  and  (5).  Reactions  made  on  five  and  ten- fingered 
keyboards  were  semi-adaptive,  or  with  from  one  to  all  the  fineen 
of  one  or  of  both  hands.  Stimuli  were  given  in  foor  sets:  nnt 
And  last  with  free  attention  and  ready  ugnal;  seoond  and  thiid 
with  distraction  and  no  signal. 

The  times  were  taken  chiefly  by  the  Hipp  chronosoope,  though 
other  methods  were  used.  The  ngores  obtained  are  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  though  in  passing  it  should  be  said  thev  are  in 
substantial  agreement  with  those  obtained  by  other  experimenten 
working  under  like  conditions.  Greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  ob- 
servations made  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  on  external 
and  introspective  accompaniments;  rather  full  notes  kept  of  these 
will  be  g^ven  in  connection  with  similar  data  got  while  carrying 
out  other  lines  of  experiments. 

B.    Association  ExPERiMBNTe. 

Association  experiments  were  performed  in  spring  of  1894,  to  find 
in  what  degree,  if  any,  the  process  and  variety  of  strictly  relevant 
associations  are  affected  by  concentration  and  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. The  material  consisted  of  four  sets  of  cards  prepared  for  me, 
100  in  each,  on  which  were  written  words,  groupea  as  follows: 

I.  IL  IIL  IV. 

Common  nouns. 
Proper  nouns, 
Nouns  or  verbs. 
Abstract  nouns. 
Adjectives  or  nouns. 
Adjectives, 

Each  set  was  taken  twice,  with  an  interval  of  a  month;  the  re- 
sults of  each  first  trial  were  not  looked  at  nor  thought  about  during 
the  interval.  Tables  A  and  D  show  the  order  in  which  the  sets 
were  taken  and  repeated.  Distraction  was  got  by  adding  columns 
of  logarithmic  tables;  five  groups  of  these— vertical, — with  five 
figures  in  each  group,  were  taken  as  a  stint;  the  plan  followed  was 
to  add  the  first  group,  and  while  passine  up  to  the  next,  to  glance  at 
the  card,  catch  the  word,  and  go  on  wiQi  the  addition.  The  figures 
were  at  my  right,  the  pack  of  cards  at  my  left,  and  not  to  be  seen 
isave  by  special  effort:  the  figures  were  covered  either  by  thumb  or 
by  a  card  held  in  left  nand,  and  were  exposed  singly.  With  con- 
centrated attention  the  time  allowed  (fifteen  seconds)  was  kept  by 
a  clock  striking  quarter-minutes.  (Of.  Bergstrom,  Amebioan  Jour- 
nal Psychology,  Vol.  VI,  p.  248.)  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
the  cards  were  on  the  table  before  me,  hid  oy  a  block.  As  the 
clock  was  about  to  strike,  I  leaned  forward  with  eyes  on  wall,  and 
-dropped  them  on  the  word  at  the  stroke.  All  unrelated  *'  assoi^- 
tions  "  were  ruled  out,  inhibited  at  once.  At  times  this  practice 
worked  against  the  reception  of  some  rightful  though  unrecog- 
nized claimants,  and  these,  now  and  then,  continued  to  press  their 
claims  until  admitted,  though  often  they  were  seen  aright  too  late 
to  be  included  within  the  time  limit.  After  each  trial  the  associa- 
tions were  jotted  down,  and  then  dropped  from  mind  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Work  was  usually  done  in  nour  shifts  in  the  morning. 
Average  time  per  word  (inclusive  of  time  taken  to  write  out  the 
associations,  etc.)  was  with  concentrated  attention,  2.2  minutes; 
with  distracted,  2.4  minutes.  The  latter  is  a  little  greater,  but  it 
includes  the  time  taken  to  check  the  additions. 

Because  of  differences  in  method  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  sta- 
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tdstjoal  compariBon  with  Galton's  work,'  bat  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Oalton  selected  hie  worda,  and  thus  began 
with  a  set  of  aaaociatlons;  repetition  ot  these  would  bnt  fix  Uiem 
deeper.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  his  list  were  sng- 
gested  by  matters  new  in  hla  mind.  As  did  Qaltoo,  so  do  we  find 
any  attempt  at  olaaaifloation  of  one's  mental  fnmitnre  sure  to  be 
nnBatisfactory.  Eye,  ear,  and  motor- mlndednese  may  be  oonven- 
ient  groupings  In  a  diacnasion,  bnt  are  inseparable  In  the  mind. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  snch  as  to  cause  a  strong 
bias  to  Internal  speech.  The  words  used  were  repeated  mentally, 
and  the  proceea  of  assooiation  was  with  ns  begun  often  before  the 
object  for  which  the  word  stood  was  fairly  realized;  often  not  the 
object  Itself  was  got,  but  iostead  a  strong  senae  of  its  location  and 

Slaoe  asBOciatea.  Mere  verbalisms,  puns,  cateh  phrases  and  the 
ke  were  frequent;  irrelevant  psendo- associations, i. e.,  associations 
of  associates,  were  a  pest  difficult  to  escape.  It  waa  leas  easy  to 
pick  oat  those  cases  wherein  the  eye  was  caught  and  associations 
suggested  which  were  not  striotly  pertinent;  by  eye  were  often  re- 
Of^ed  derivatives  of  the  root  whence  the  keyword  came, — though 
one  could  not  he  sure  Che  associates  did  not  join  directly  to  tne 
root-meaning.  Visualization  waa  common;  localization  was  sel- 
dom absent.    Results  are  as  follows: 

TABLB  a.       NUHBBB  and  DlBTBIBUnON  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 
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Tablb  B.    Distribution  of  Associations  with  Congentsatioh 

AND  DlfiTTBACTION. 


1 

S 

3 

4 

Sum 

Concentrated  Attention, 

371 

626 

281 

68 

12S6 

63.56% 

Distracted  Attention, 

366 

463 

236 

61 

1116 

47.46% 

727 

988 

616 

119 

2360 

100.00% 

Repeats, 

297 

328 

161 

16 

792 

Table  B  is  derived  from  Table  A;  «.  g.,  from  column  1  a,  12(H-48-f 70+138  —  S7I ;  ete. 

Tablb  C.    Distribution  by  Feb  Cents. 
Of  the  2,360  new  associations 


Concentrated. 

Distracted, 

30.93% 

42.04% 

21.96% 

6.07% 

Come  under   1, 
Come  nnder   2, 
Come  nnder   3, 
Come  nnder   4, 

16.78% 
22.34% 
11.96% 

2.47% 

16.16% 

19.70% 

10.00% 

2.60% 

100.00% 

62.66% 

47.46% 

Tablb  D.    Nbw  Associations  on  Second  Trial. 


I.    Distraction,  followed  by  same, 

{ 
{ 

337 
198 

62.99% 
37.01% 

* 

II.    Concentration,  followed  by  same. 

636 

423 
191 

100.00% 

68.89% 
31.11% 

in.    Distraction,  followed  by  Concentration, 

614 

394 
232 

100.00% 

62.94% 
37.06% 

IV.    Concentration,  followed  by  Distraction, 

626 

389 
186 

100.00% 

67.66% 
32.36% 

676 

100.00% 

Table  D  is  derived  from  Table  A,  third  and  second  columns  from  tbe  right. 
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Table  E.  Repeats  on  Second  Trial. 


I.    Distraction,  followed  by  same, 


n.    Oonoentration,  followed  by  same, 


\ 


ni.    Distraction,  followed  by  Concentration,    | 
rv.    Oonoentration,  followed  by  Distraction,    | 


100.00% 

46.10% 

100.00% 

44.00% 

100.00% 

58.88% 

100.00% 

57.07% 


Table  E  is  derived  from  Table  A.  third  and  first  columns  from  the  right.  Of  387 
associates  got  on  first  trial,  15aS  recurred  when  the  series  was  repeated  a  month 
later. 

Table  F.    Associations  by  Kind  ;  Fmar  Associations  Only, 

NO  Repeats. 

Concentrated  Attention. 


Concrete. 

Verb. 

Story. 

Word,  &o. 

Reason'g. 

Sum. 

n.    1  and  2, 

230 

28 

153 

114 

81 

606 

in.  2, 

87 

13 

41 

58 

33 

232 

IV.  1, 

171 

25 

75 

89 

25 

385 

Sam, 

488 

66 

269 

261 

139 

1223 

Percentage, 

40 

5.4 

22. 

21.3 

11.4 

Diatracted  Attention. 


I.  1  and  2, 

214 

19 

143 

93 

48 

517 

m.  1, 

175 

34 

83 

76 

23 

391 

IV.  2, 

58 

5 

64 

35 

23 

185 

Sum, 

447 

58 

290 

204 

94 

1093 

Percentage, 

40.9 

5.3 

26.5 

18.6 

8.6 

Hampered  by  the  conditions— in  a  limited  time  to  get  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  direct  and  good  associations  to  a  seen  word, 
— the  work  was  of  coarse  in  some  respects  not  normal.  The  num- 
ber of  associations  got  with  concentrated  is  but  little  more  than 
with  distracted  attention, — evidently  because  especial  effort  within 
the  time  limit  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  distraction.  Ransing 
was  precluded  by  the  conditions,  though  ranging  is  required  in 
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order  either  to  get  new  associations,  or  at  least  to  dip  into  tbese 
when  found.  A  comparison  of  sets  m  and  IV,  Table  A  (see  espe- 
cially the  second  column  from  the  right,  282  againsti  186),  indicates 
that  to  end  an  experiment  with  close  attention  enables  one  to  clean 
up  his  scattered  associations,  though  in  several  instances  the  com- 
monest associates  were  not  found.  **  Olock  "  gave  me  clocked  stock- 
ings, but  not  a  time -piece;  <'  school "  gave  school  of  fish,  and  to 
school,  i.  e.,  discipline  one's-self,  but  not  an  inkling  of  the  many 
schools  attended  or  taught.  In  manv  cases  it  is  difficult  to  satis- 
factorily assign  the  associations  to  their  proper  period  of  life.  When 
they  first  occur — under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment — they  are 
most  often  fragments,  nodes  of  a  network,  whose  connections 
trouble  either  by  lack  or  overabundance.  One  thing,  however,  is 
commonly  well  marked:  that  recent  events  are  hard  to  remember 
when  the  stress  is  great.  The  period  included  under  4  was  limited 
to  a  few  days  preceding  the  tests,  and  its  incidents  were  sights^ 
conversations  and  other  such  matters  as  are  usually  totally  forgot- 
ten in  a  short  time.  Tables  B  and  0  show  how  slight,  under  the 
conditions,  was  the  influence  of  attention.  Of  the  determinants  of 
association  given  by  James  ^Vol.  I,  p.  577)  recency  and  the  oldest 
habits  fall  out  in  an  examination  of  tnis  sort. 

Under  D  a  comparison  of  I  and  m  with  II  and  IV,  shows  disturb- 
ing effect  of  distraction  on  first  trials,  since  in  I  and  m  was  got  a 
less  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  new  associations  than 
in  IT  and  IV.  Tet  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the  sec- 
ond trials  of  the  same  sets  shows  no  marked  differences  due 
to  conditions  of  attention.  In  Table  E,  comparison  of  repeated 
associations,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  marked  uniformity 
of  the  repeat-percentages  under  like  requirements.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  repeats  shown  in  A  and  E,  probably  indicates 
growth  in  ease  and  nabicuation  in  performing  the  experiments, 
though  it  should  be  said  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
repeats,  which  returned  with  force,  were  turned  down  as  unprofita- 
ble material,  and  ^eater  effort  was  made  to  hold  close  to  the  key- 
word. As  the  work  grew  more  familiar,  the  repeats  were  recog- 
nized, noted  and  passed  with  little  trouble,  and  tnus  more  of  them 
found  place  in  the  final  reckoning.  Although  the  repeats  were 
more  or  less  bothersome,  still  from  the  start  they  seemed 
empty,  persistent,  yet  worthless;  as  the  work  progressed  they 
became  less  insistent.  —  mere  echoes  of  the  former  trials.  As 
the  mind  became  adjusted  to  the  conditions,  the  ideas  which 
gathered  about  the  key-word  tended  to  form  groups  and  to  re- 
turn en  bloc.  As  for  the  addition,  it  soon  ceased  to  be  much  of  a 
distraction,  in  the  sense  of  a  source  of  fiurry,— although  when 
series  of  like  or  of  small  numbers  occurred  they  proved  to  oe  venr 
confusing.  Accustomed  to  an  irregular  gait,  both  in  the  compul- 
sory hunt  for  associates  and  in  the  addition  of  unlike  numbers, 
the  mind  could  only  with  great  difficulty  curb  itself  for  a  uniform 
series.  Series  such  as  4-3-2-1-0,  2-2-2-2,  or  5-1-5-1,  would  almost  in- 
evitably cause  a  break  in  the  work.  In  fact  the  attempt  to  do 
orderly,  i.  e..  continuous,  work  was  more  distracting  than  the  dis- 
traction. —  true,  of  course,  onlv  because  the  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  work  afi  alternating  one.  Whether  the  al- 
ternation was  from  word  to  figure  or  from  an  associate  back  to 
the  key- word  (for  it  was  required  that  each  associate  should  be 
connected  with  the  given  cue),  in  either  case  irradiation,  or  growth 
of  an  idea,  was  hindered.  Some  words  that  suggested  few  asso- 
<^tes  occasioned  slow  diffusion  about  a  centre  (where  the  mind 
stuck),  either  through  attempts  at  derivation,  or  by  more  or  less 
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confused  lines  of  reasoning.  But  these  efforts  tended  to  vagaeness, 
whereas  the  conditions  owed  for  many  and  definite  associations; 
and  so  it  came  about  that  fatigue,  whereby  the  temptation  to  range 
was  cut  off,  proved  an  aid  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  distraction  to 
control  one's  attention,  and  in  this  way  permitted  greater  skip- 
ping. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  work  was  the  spatial  setting  given 
to  almost  all  the  associates  save  a  few  mere  verbalisms.  This  local- 
ization was  felt  as  a  muscular  tension  toward  the  obiect  named, 
which  in  turn  needed  a  setting  to  give  it  the  tang  of  reality.  Almost 
equally  necessary  was  the  conscious  inner  arrangement  of  the  asso- 
ciations, which  had  to  be  created  into  some  muscle -tension  form 
(usually  a  word)  in  order  to  be  carried  subject  to  recall.  Words  that 
offered  little  occasion  for  tangible  (in  the  main  visible)  experience, 
and  which  for  this  reason  had  few  concrete  space  locations,  were 
usually  confusing,  e.  (/.,  will,  meditation.  The  confusion  sprang  from 
great  familiarity  with  meanings  which  wanted  concise  muscular 
expressions ;  words  with  less  used  content,  e.  £f.,  continuity,  plu- 
rauty,  were  quickly  placed  in  some  book  or  conversation. 

Refractory  though  the*  material  was.  a  classification  was  made 
of  it  according  to  kind,  as  shown  in  Table  F.  The  limits  of  these 
groups  are  as  follows:  Concrete,  a  well  visualized  object.  Verb, 
some  specific  act  suggested  by  the  verb  key-word.  Story,  recalled 
by  key-word.  Word,  mere  verbalisms,  puns,  proverbs,  etc.  Rea- 
soning includes,  in  greater  part,  the  cases  of  diffusion  noted  above. 
Examples  are:  with  ^'nut "  was  associated  Hfion  Jay  {OymnocUta 
cyanocephala\  which,  though  ruled  out,  hovered  in  the  shadow 
until  one  of  its  synonyms — nucifraga — came  up.  *'  Enchantress"  gave 
me  Circma  lutetianaj  the  enchanter's  night  shade,  and  set  my 
thoughts  as  follows:  Night  shade — a  poison— poisons  act  on  the 
body— so  do  Circean  smiles;  then  came  a  vague  notion  of  James' 
theory  of  emotions,  and  of  controlling  one  by  his  emotions.  The 
propriety  of  admitting  this  last  group  (reasoning)  may  seem  ques- 
tionable because  its  examples  were  not  so  directly  referred  to  the 
key- word,  yet  in  truth  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of  even  the  verb- 
alisms were  got  by  a  movement  straight  from  the  stimulus.^ 

0.    Least  Interval. 

In  the  American  Journal  op  Psychology,  Vol.  VI,  is  an  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Alice  J.  Hamlin  on  the  *'  Least  Observable  Interval  be- 
tween Stimuli  addressed  to  Disparate  Senses  and  to  Different  Or- 
gans of  the  Same  Sense,"  wherein,  pp.  672-3,  are  noted  results  of 
experiments  with  forced  attention,  and  the  conclusion  *'  that  volun- 
tary attention  is  ineffective."  The  experiment  of  perceiving  closely 
following  stimuli  with  concentrated  and  distracted  attentK>n,  was 
continued  by  the  writer,  with  results  as  follows: 

The  apparatus  used  was  composed  of  the  pendulum  circuit- 
breaker  ^  in  connection  with  (a)  two  telephones  worked  by  the 
secondary  circuits  of  sliding  induction  coils;  (b)  iron  cups  filled 
with  water,  into  which  were  plunged  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of 
each  hand— shocks  mediated  by  induction  coils;  (c)  for  a  few 
trials  a  contrivance  to  produce  a  snap,  when  the  stimuli  were  a 
shock  to  a  hand  and  a  snap  by  one  ear,  made  as  the  current  jumped 
a  break.  The  interval  for  the  click  and  also  for  the  shock  experi- 
ments was  24<r;  that  for  the  click-shock  series  was  31(t.    In  the  case 

^  See  also  results  of  experiments  on  S.  given  In  a  note  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
*  American  Journal  Psychology,  VI,  p.  681. 
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of  the  former  the  interval  was  not "  the  least "  which  could  have 
heen  used,  but  waa  taken  because  a  range  was  desired  within  which 
attention  conld  be  manipulated;  the  interval  nsed  in  the  oUck- 
shock  experiments  was  probably  a  little  too  short,  as  will  be  shown 
in  another  place.  Our  custom  was  to  sive  an  equal  namber  of 
stimuli  in  K-L  and  L-R  order,  though  of  uregular  sequence,  in  seta 
of  twenty,  save  in  the  variable  series,  where  forty  mside  a  set;  each 
trial  was  preceded  by  a  warning  signal  (click  of  a  telegraph 
sounder)  to  ensure  the  subject's  readmess.  Operator  and  sobjeot 
were  in  separate  rooms,  with  only  telegraphic  connections. 

1. 

Work  began  with  stimuli  to  separate  organs  of  the  same  sense, 
in  this  case  with  clicks  of  medium  intensity. 

1.    Mbdium  Oucks. 


• 

S. 
D. 

indhtbbbnt  att. 

DIBBCTBD  ATTKNTIOH. 

DATS. 

R. 

L. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Att-right. 

Att.  left. 

Att.  right. 

A.  left. 

Feb.  20-Mar.  8. 
Feb.  20-Mar.  7. 

75-87 
100-90 

• 

75-80 
100-72 

49-41 
53-57 

44-59 
50-90 

43-88 
46-87 

48-76 
54-50 

In  each  column  the  figures  first  given  represent  the  number  of 
trials,  the  second  set  represents  the  percentile  of  correct  answers. 

With  indifferent  attention  appears  a  trend  to  the  right  in  both 
subjects.  Both  subjects  also  snow  that  attention  lessens  the  num- 
ber of  correct  answers  for  the  attended  side.  Attention  to  the  left 
enables  S.  to  overcome  the  bias  to  the  right  shown  in  the  indifferent 
set;  D.  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  go  opposite  the  direction  of  at- 
tention. These  features  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  the 
work  and  will  be  commented  on  later. 

Although  the  stimuli  were  adjusted  so  as  to  appear  equal,  and 
were  tested  before  each  sitting,  yet  they  were  almost  always  modi- 
fied by  subjective  influences;  for  a  time  we  were  continually  stop- 
ping for  tests  to  see  if  the  apparent  differences  in  intensitv  were  due 
to  objective  causes,  and  in  order  to  neutralize  any  unavoidable  dif- 
ferences in  the  apparatus,  the  terminals,  telephones  and  cups  were 
interchanged  by  sets,  so  that  stimuli,  e.  £f.,  to  the  right  side,  should 
come  an  equal  number  of  times  through  each  terminal.  As  this 
matter  of  intensity  played  so  large  a  rd&  in  the  formation  of  order- 
judgments,  our  next  experiment  was  with  alternating  series  of 
meoium  and  faint  clicks--attentdon  indifferent,  since  our  aim  was 
to  get  the  naive  bias,  if  any.  Of  each  group  of  four  sets  of  twenty  • 
eacn,  one  and  three — medium  and  faint  respectively— were  taken  by 
one  subject,  two  and  four,  duplicates  of  the  other  pair,  by  the  sec- 
ond subject.  Whilst  as  thus  coupled  there  was  much  introspection 
on  the  **  faints,"  yet  when  set  off  In  series  these  were  treated  by  the 
subjects  apart  from  and  with  no  conscious  reference  to  the  louder 
series. 
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9.    OucKs :  Mbdium  and  Faint.    Indiffebent  Attention. 


Datb. 

• 

5 

p 
en 

S. 
D. 

Mbdium. 

Faint. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Mar.  6-8y  and  13-23. 
Mar.  6-8,  and  13-23. 

120-83.3 
120-81.0 

120-86.6 
120-78.0 

120-76.8 
120-79.0 

120-80.8 
120-70.0 

In  this  gronp  there  is  no  trace  of  any  bias  to  the  right  in  S. ;  in  D. 
it  remains. 

Oontinning  the  comparison  of  intensities,  we  arranged  the  induc- 
tion coils  BO  they  conld  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator.— 
though  the  range  of  variation  was  limited  to  what  was  noted  by 
each  subject,  when  testing^  as  '^just  observably  different."  The 
series  were  snort,  and  gave  results  as  follows  : 

3.    Variable  Clicks:    Indifferent  Attention. 


Datb. 

• 

s 

■ 
CO 

S. 
D. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

R.  Loud. 

L.  Loud. 

R.  Loud. 

L.  Loud. 

April  5-10,  June  10-19. 
April  6-10,  June  10-12. 

79-63 
46-11 

79-76 
49-86 

78-77 
46-96 

79-72 
48-58 

Both  subjects  give  preference  to  the  faints;  with  D.  the  habit  is 
extreme.  ' 

The  electric-shock  stimuli  were  used  under  the  same  general  con- 
ditions of  interval  and  order  that  governed  in  the  use  of  tele- 
phones; the  results  of  the  main  series  are  as  here  given. 

4.    Shocks  :    Medium. 


H 
CO 

S. 
D. 

IlTDirTBRENT  ATT. 

DIRSOTBD  ATTSKTIOir. 

Datk. 

R. 

L. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Att.  right. 

Att.  left. 

Att.  right. 

A.  left. 

Apr.  12-May  9. 
Apr.  12-May  8. 

200-93 
200-80 

200-46 
200-70 

103-86 
90-82 

97-76 
110-71 

97-41 
104-61 

103-64 
96-60 

Note  the  bias  to  the  right,  especially  in  S.  To  direct  attention  to 
shocks  is  a  very  different  matter  than  in  the  click  series;  this 
matter  will  be  troated  further  under  the  introspective  comments. 
In  the  same  section  will  be  noted  an  interesting  illusion,  found 
while  we  were  working  with  crossed  hands. 
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In  order  to  test  a  lurkiiig  inference  that  volnntary  attention  did 
not  aid,  and  possibly  hindered,  judgments  of  the  time  order,  a  few 
series  were  taken  with  '*  distracted  attention,' 'got  by  reading  alond, 
at  a  rapid  rate,  interesting  ^'  short  stories."  £ach  series  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  nsnal  kind — indifferent  attention — in  order  to 
tune  up  our  minds.  The  indifferent  series  was  preceded  by  the 
customary  ready  signal;  the  stimuli  of  the  distraction  sets  came 
unawares  and  at  irregular  intervals. 

5.    Shocks  with  Diyebted  ATrENTiON: 


Datb. 

• 

0 

M 

CO 
S. 

D. 

INOIFFBRBNT. 

DIVRRTSD  BY  RBAD'O^ 

R. 

L. 

R. 

D. 

May  30,  and  June  7-8. 
May  30,  and  June  7-8. 

40-58 
50-64 

40-53 
50-60 

60-73 
60-75 

60-53 
60-61 

The  only  effect  seems  to  be  to  give  the  bias  to  the  right  greater 
play  and  thus  to  increase  the  whole  number  of  correct  answers  on 
that  side. 

As  with  the  clicks,  so  with  the  shocks  were  taken  series  with, 
variable  intensities.  With  one  exception,  when  right  led  for  D., 
both  subjects  went  with  the  fainter  intensity.  But  the  series  are 
too  short  to  be  more  than  suggestive. 

6.    Shocks:   Unifobm  and  Vabiable. 


Date. 

M 

s. 

D. 

Uniform, 

Mboium. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

R. 

L. 

R.  Strong. 

R.  Faint. 

L.  Strong. 

L.  Faint. 

June  20. 
June  20. 

20-55 
20-85 

20-55 
20-80 

20-60 
20-60 

20-80 
20-55 

20-50 
20-65 

20-80 
20-80 

2. 

By  means  of  telephone  and  cup,  stimuli  were  given  to  disparate- 
senses,  one  ear  and  the  fore  ana  middle  fingers  of  one  hand.  Th& 
interval  used  was  31(t. 

7.    Shock  and  Click. 


• 

p 
(fi 

S. 
D. 

Indifferent  Att. 

Directed  attention. 

Date. 

Shock. 

Click. 

Shock  First. 

Click  First. 

Att.  on  S. 

Att.  on  C 

Att.  on  C. 

Att.  on  S. 

June  13-18. 
June  13-18. 

100-91 
100-98 

100-51 
100-19 

94-93 
103-76 

106-79 
97-99 

94-71 
103-88 

106-75 
97-85 
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The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  series  is  the  influence  of 
directed  attention  to  even  up  the  very  unequal  portions  got  with 
indifferent  attention.  The  readiest  explanation  of  the  facts  is  that 
the  interval  between  stimuli  was  too  short  to  permit  the  mind  to 
adequately  judge  the  order  in  the  indifferent  set,  and  that  in  the 
press  the  stronger,  i.  e.,  more  expansive,  shock  overbalanced  the 
click.  The  interference  of  attention  aided  D.  in  that  it  served  to 
turn  his  judgments  in  the  contrary— and  usually  correct — direction. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  inner  uniformity  of  the  various 
series,  and  to  this  end  the  following  tables,  8-11  inclusive,  are  sab- 
mittea;  flgures  give  percentage  of  correct  answers: 


8.    Click  Seribs  by  Halves. 


r 

IKOIFFSBBNT   ATT. 

Directed  attention. 

Subject. 

R. 

T. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Att.  Rignt. 

Att.  Left. 

Att,  Right. 

Att.  Left. 

D.    I. 

88 

72 

64 

92 

96 

38 

D.    II. 

92 

78 

52 

88 

61 

92 

S.     I. 

100 

71 

53 

57 

86 

86 

s.    n. 

75 

86 

21 

62 

90 

58 

9.    Shock  Series  by  Halves. 


Indifferent  Ait. 

Directed  attention. 

Subject. 

R. 

L. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

Att.  Right. 

Att.  Left. 

Att.  Right. 

Att.  Left, 

D.    I. 
D.    II. 
S.     I. 

s.   n. 

76 
85 
91 
95 

62 
78 
57 
33 

87 
78 
80 
94 

62 
80 
78 
75 

60 
61 
51 
33 

64 
57 
67 
60 
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10.    Click  and  Shock  Series  bt  Halves. 


iNDirrBBBKT   ATT. 

DIBBCTBD  ATTBKTIOK. 

Subject. 

s. 

C. 

Shook  First. 

Click  First. 

Att  Shock. 

Att.  Click. 

Att.  Click. 

AtU  Shook. 

D.    I. 
D.    II. 

S.     I. 

s.    n. 

96 

100 

90 

92 

18 
20 
52 
50 

78 
74 
96 
89 

100 
98 
84 
75 

24 
51 
67 
76 

82 
96 
71 
80 

11.    Series  by  Halves  Oohposed  of  First  and  Second  Tbk 

OF  Each  Set. 


Subject. 

SSRIKS. 

iNDiiTBRBirr  att. 

DIBBCTBD  ATTBirriOBr. 

L 

IL 

L 

n. 

D. 
D. 

CUcks 
Shocks 

77 
75 

79 
75 

70 
67 

73 
70 

3. 

What,  now,  has  introspectioii  to  say  as  to  the  subleotive  features 
of  the  work  ?  Foremost  is  the  fact,  for  D.  at  least,  that  the  order  of 
discrindnatioii  is  from  whole  to  parts;  as  the  stimuliis  is  repeated 
it  grows  in  complexity.  Other  tmnss  being  equal,  in  each  new  series 
and  in  every  variation  of  a  series,  the  judgments  came  promptly  at 
first,  and  with  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  was  fairly  justified.  iSut  the 
f  eeUng  of  ease  passed  away  as  introspection  burrowed  and  disclosed 
differences  before  unsuspected.  So  it  was  that  as  we  worked  on,  in- 
trospection notes  accumulated  at  a  growing  rate,  and  we  came  at 
times  to  doubt  the  worth  of  series  which  actually  showed  a  g^ood 
preponderance  of  correct  answers.  Despite  Uie  fiuctuations,  how- 
ever, two  chief  methods  of  judsins  were  used :  (1)  A  relatively 
immediate,  sensory  way,  called  '^ alert  indifference"  by  Miss 
Hamlin  (p.  574),  and  (2)  a  relatively  conscious  and  refiective  way. 
^*  ReUitively,^^  for  we  were  not  ordinarily  conscious  of  such  forms: 
whenever  a  case  got  loose  from  its  immediate  sensation-f eeline,  ana 
thus  made  its  order  a  matter  of  pure  judgment,  it  was  rejected,  and 
the  stimuli  were  repeated.  Records  were  kept  of  these  repeats 
(which  do  not  figure  in  the  tables  given,  and  which  were  at  times 
many),  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  come  from  their  study.  For 
reasons  to  be  given  later,  I  believe  these  two  forms  of  judgment  to 
be  stages  of  one  process;  nevertheless,  to  introspection  the  former 
is  passive,  the  latter  has  a  shade  of  action.    Of  tne  latter  there  are 
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two  well-marked  kinds,  a  and  h.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
snbjeotive  difTerenoes  interjected  into  the  sensations  by  oaoses  and 
ways  thos  far  ontraced;  directed  attention  complicates  the  matter, 
but  the  reference  now  is  to  the  indifferent  attention  sets,  and  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  intensities  of  each  pair  of  stimuli  oiffered  sub- 
jectively, fluctuating  capriciously  both  in  degree  and  order.  For  a 
while  the  stmggle-4n  cases  when  judgment  lagged— was  between  a 
"feeling"  and  a  *'time"  order,  the  two  Mn&  listed  above,  a  and 
6;  introspection  brought  out  that  this  time  order  depended  on  the 
relative  mtensities  of  the  stimuli,  which  in  turn  were  controlled  by 
conditions  of  (1)  end-organ  responses,  (2)  generid  body  state.  One 
form  of  reasoning  that  slowly  grew  clear  was:  The  two  stimuli  are 
objectively  equal;  subjectively  they  are  unequal.  One  ia  fainter, 
hence  farther  away.  But  it  cannot  be  more  distant  in  space, 
hence  it  must  have  preceded  the  other.  Another  line  of  thoughi 
was:  Into  a  uniform  state  of  alert  indifference  or  expectant  at- 
tention comes  a  stimulus  which,  with  a  clear  fleld,  seems  strouff. 
Hard  after  the  flrst  comes  a  second,  which  by  contrast  seems  faint. 
D.  found  himself  controlled  by  the  former— prejudice  or  bias  rather 
than  course  of  reasoning:  S.,  and  especially  several  on  whom  side 
tests  were  made,  followed  in  part  the  latter.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  sensory,  i.  e.,  passive,  form— when  got— furnished  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  because  so  free  from  any  perception- 
fringe.  An  extreme  of  this  form  is  found  in  the  common  experi- 
ences of  life  when  two  stimuli  are  separated  by  so  great  an  interval 
as  to  leave  no  chance  for  doubt  as  to  their  order.  The  same  feeling 
of  sureness  of  order  which  accompanies  the  perception  of  well 
separated  stimuli  was  present  now  and  then,  sometimes  relating  to 
isolated  cases,  again  extending  to  whole  series;  yet  the  subjects  at 
times  were  confldent  of  what  were,  in  reality,  fam^  sets,  and  again 
doubted  correct  ones.  The  individual  cases  checKed  immediately 
by  D.  as  surely  correct,  give  results  as  follows:  Tin  eacl)  couplet 
the  flrst  number  gives  the  whole  number  of  cases  cnecked  "  sure;"" 
the  second  number  gives  the  per  cent,  of  correct  answers.) 

12. 


INDIITKRKNT  ATTENTION. 

DiRVCTKD  ATTENTION. 

DISTBACTBD  ATT'BNTION. 

250-82 

166-79 

28-93 

The  freer  one's  mind  is  of  anticipations  of  the  stimuli,  the  better 
are  his  judgments. 

The  sensory  form,  recognized  as  purely  passive,  of  course  waa 
beyond  our  control,  and  to  be  got  only  by  a  happy  combination  of 
circumstances.  But  commonly  it  was  easy  to  sense  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  done,  for  these  were  willful,  though  well-meant,, 
interferences  with  perception.  To  direct  attention  is  not  an  easy 
matter  when  one  is  prone  to  over-much  introspection.  Ooncentra- 
tion  on  an  ear  was  characterized  by  a  strain  in  the  ear  muscles,  and 
another,  with  a  sense  of  looking  fixedly,  about  the  eves.  Attention 
to  a  hand  often  degenerated  to  a  stupid  stare  until  the  plan  was 
formed  to  slightly  raise  the  hand,  as  if  "  hefting"  it,  at  the  same 
time  slightly  innervating  the  fingers.  By  this  means  attention  was 
known  to  be  in  and  not  merely  toward  the  hand,  and  *^  inner  "  and 
*'  outer "  attention  were  made  to  coincide.    The  state  known  a» 
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alert  indifferent  attention  is  really  a  state  of  eeneral  qualitative 
attention  (for  irrelevant  matters  are  unheeded),  with  a  focus  of 
concentration  in  the  median  plane.  Often  during  a  series,  as 
fixation  grew  more  exact,  what  was  at  first  a  mere  point  of  regard 
became  a  surface  like  the  saddle- backed  '^specious  present."  l!1ie 
subject  felt  that  the  slightest  wavering  of  attention  to  one  side  the 
imaginary  centre  would  cause  a  bias  in  judgment  to  the  favored 
side;  then  the  criticism  spread  to  his  head,  eyes,  shoulders,  and 
even  to  the  equal  expansion  of  the  lungs.  Because  of  this  irradia- 
tion D.  continuallv  shifted  his  focus,  ranging  from  a  spot  on  the 
ceiling  to  one  on  his  neck-tie,  and  txied  some  series  with  closed 
eyes.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  clung,  as  a  rule,  to  a  spot  on  the  table  at 
which  he  worked.    Of  the  whole  number  of  tnals  with  directed 


attention,  D.  had  69%  correct  to  S.'s  71%. 

As  might  be  expected  m  tins  interplay  of  fixation  strains,  there 
was  now  and  then  a  passive  state  when  the  sensory  form  of  judg- 
ing found  entrance.  In  truth  these  sensonr  judgments  may  safely 
be  taken  to  mark  the  only  times  when  attention  was  reauy  alert 
and  neutral,  and  the  other  cases,  even  of  those  in  the  nominally 
indifferent  series,  belong  to  more  or  less  conscious  work,  as  char- 
acterized by  tensions.  D.,  more  troubled  by  introspective  fancies, 
began  early  the  practice  noted  above  of  putting  himself  into  vary- 
ing attitudes  in  order  thereby  to  get  new  mentiu  states,  since  the 
latter  proved  more  favorable  to  tne  presence  of  the  so-called  pass- 
ive judgments.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  troubled  greatly  by 
introspection  until  well  on  in  the  work,  when  he,  too,  became  con- 
scious of  what  seemed  determining  factors  in  the  formation  of 
ludsments.  A  result  of  the  change  of  method  in  his  case  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  by  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  correct 
answers: 

13.    Table  to  Show  Resui/t  of  a  Ohanoe  in  Method  of 

JUDOINO. 


n  ATR 

Clicks. 

DATE. 

Shocks. 

Indlfl.  Att. 

Direc.  Att. 

Apr.  12-May  9. 

Indiff.  Att 

Dlreo.  Att. 

Feb.  20-Mar.  8. 
June  11-19. 

83% 
61% 

66% 

67% 

First  half. 
Second  half. 

74% 
64% 

69% 

65% 

Comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  click  series  shows  the  superi- 
ority of  the  naive  form.  The  shock  series,  which  came  between 
the  two  click  series,  aids  in  tracing  the  gradual  loss  of  the  sensory 
form.  In  the  first  half  the  indifferent  sels  were  judged  largely  by 
the  sensory  form:  as  the  work  progressed  it  became  increasingly 
conscious.  The  oifferent  series  as  a  whole  show  a  growth  in  con- 
sciousness and  pari  passu  of  one's  unfitness  to  serve  as  subject  for 
such  experiments  as  the  present.  We  knew  too  much  to  be  fit, 
althougn  we  worked  exceedingly  hard  toward  the  end ;  the  effort, 
probably,  was  whatsjpoUed  the  work. 

Because  of  our  desire  to  be  as  free  from  bias  as  possible,  we  re- 
frained in  our  conferences  from  the  discussion  of  our  introsnective 
tendencies.    For  this  reason  exact  comparisons  of  individual  series 
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iB  impOBBlMe.  Bat  Inspeotlon  of  the  tables,  eepeciaUy  o(  No.  7, 
ehows  that  one  effect  ol  yolantary  attention  is  a  falling  off  of  the 
nomber  of  correct  answers  to  the  side  or  stlmnlos  previoosl; 
favored,  and  Kenerally  a  marked  increase  to  the  side  or  atlmnliu 
beftnre  at  a  disadvantage.  The  reeolt  is,  In  partat  least,  dne  to  In- 
terference with  a  physiological  bias,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  method  of  jodglng-  Attention,  when  stlmali  are  to 
same  sense,  decreases  the  probability  of  correct  answers ;  when  to 
disparate  senses,  increases  the  probability. 


14.    Pbbobntaob  op  Coebbot  RE8P0MBE8  WHBN  Smfnu 

ARB  TO 

1 

Same  Sikse.i 

DiarABATB  SIMS13. 

Dlrecu*.  Attention. 

m«c«dAt«-clon. 

"' 

Eight 

Lett. 

AV. 

KUthi. 

i^tt. 

At. 

67 
71 

51 
19 

Sh^U. 

At. 

71 
50 

CUck. 

S.001C, 

At. 

s. 

D. 

96 

78 

80 
70 

82 
74 

72 
60 

62 
63 

91 
B8 

74 
61 

82 

87 

73 
.74 

This  table  most  be  taken  with  the  following,  which  shows  the 

IS.      NUMBBR   OF   TlHES   WHEN   JUDGMENT    OF   OBDEE 


COIMCIDID  WITH    DUtUTTIOIt  Or  ATTSETT'EI. 


Was  Oppositb  tbs  AirnrnoH. 


nnmbcr  of  correct  answers  with  than  against— 72%  and  68%  re- 
spectively. Bnt  with  such  resnlte  it  is  in  place  to  ask,  what  are  the 
resnltsofvolnntaiy  attention?  They  are  complex.  (1)  There  Is 
a  general  tendency  to  throw  doubtfnl  cases  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  attention.  In  numbers  of  places  the  intro- 
spective note  added  to  the  sablect's  order-record  Is,  "Uncertain; 
go  with  attention."  (Unless  there  was  good  reason,  objective  or 
anbjeotive,  for  the  rejection  of  a  trial,  it  was  checked,  even  tbongfa 


1  Sum  of  cllok  %ai  ot  sbook  series. 
■Seep.  Ha    First  nun'         '        ' 
Dumber,  tbe  per  cent,  ol 


eacb  couplet  Kiveatlke  " 


it  timea":  secoad 
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the  order- judgment  was  obsoore;  else  should  we  never  have  fin- 
ished a  set  after  our  critical  mood  was  well  seated.)  Tet  doubtful 
cases  were  little  if  any  more  prevalent  in  the  state  called  ^*  di- 
rected "  than  in  that  caUed  '^  indifferent;"— as  shown  by  Table  IS, 
the  number  of  '^  sure  "  answers  is  but  three  per  cent,  greater  in  the 
latter.  The  notes  of  S.  lead  him  te  infer  that  high  grade,  i.  e.,  very 
well  concentrated,  attention,  tends  to  draw  the  Judgment  with  it; 
his  figures  are  as  follows,  for  the  click-shock  series  only: 

16. 


High  Obadk  of  Attbntioh. 

Low  ORADS  of  ATTBHTIOir. 

Sbook  First. 

Click  First. 

Shock  First. 

Click  First. 

Att.  Shock. 

Att.  Click. 

Att.  Shook. 

Att.  Click. 

Att.  Shock. 

Att. ,    ick. 

Att.  Shook. 

Att.  CUek. 

29-100 

27-67 

17-69 

36-89 

66-89 

79-84 

89-79 

68-60 

Tet,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  our  record  was  a  growing  one, 
expanded  as  difficulties  arose;  hence  it  does  not  extend  alike  to  all 
the  series.  What  we  should  have  passed  as  unquestioned  good  at- 
tention at  one  time,  a  month  later  would  be  found  seamy.  D.'s 
record,  so  far  as  available,  for  cases  when  the  attention  was  felt  to 
be  good  and  the  order  of  judgment  was  with  the  attention,  shows 
9^/o  of  correct  answers  as  against  74%  correct  when  judgments  went 
counter  good  attention.  (These  are  from  cases  listed  in  Table 
16,  and  are  characterized  by  a  good  degree  of  concentration.  They 
differ  from  the  cases  recorded  in  ^ble  12,  also,  in  that  those 
have  reference  to  certainty  of  judgment.)  At  first  the  record 
seems  to  make  good  a  claim  that  attention  is  an  aid,  but  compari- 
son with  the  *'  Distracted  Attention  "  series— Table  12— shows  an- 
other 93%  got  under  conditions  the  opposite  of  attentive. 

(2)  The  most  marked  subjective  effect  of  directed  attention,  for 
D.  at  least,  was  the  weakening  of  the  stimuli.  Ordinary  attention 
to  a  stimulus  is  usuallv  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  latter  in  consciousness,— for  simplicity,  say  ite 
intensity;  (we  will  leave  aside  any  reference  to,  e,  y..  dreaided  dan- 
ger which  vanishes  when  bravely  met).  When  the  stamuli,  clicks  or 
shocks,  were  tested,  preliminary  to  the  regular  series,  to  ensure 
likeness,  they  were  easilv  compared  and  canalized.  Hien.  as  the 
experimenting  went  on,  it  became  increaungly  difficult  to  sense 
them,  especially  the  faint  ones.  This  loss  was  not  due  to  fatigue, 
i,e,jio  exhaustion  of  the  part  concerned,  because  a  return  to  the 
test- attitude  of  mind  revived  the  stimuli.  That  it  was  the  result 
of  an  attention-strain  seems  evident  from  a  studv  of  the  growth  of 
the  introspection  notes.  In  the  early  part  of  tne  work,  stops  to 
overhaul  the  apparatus  with  the  intent  to  find  in  it  an  objective 
cause  for  intensity- variations,  were  frequent;  but  when  fairly  in  on 
the  shock  series,  we  found  that  to  throw  the  attention  well  into  a 
hand  was  eauivalent  to  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus 
to  that  hana.  Not  that  this  result  always  came,  for  there  are  sev- 
eraJ  comments  of  surprise  at  pairs  that  came  equal  or  even  with 
intensities  the  reverse  of  that  noted  above.  When  we  reached  the 
click-shock  series,the  influence  of  attention  was  very  marked.  The 
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indifferent  series  indicates  an  almost  complete  subjection  to  the 
shock;  but  when  attention  was  given  the  hand,  the  shock-stimnlns 
was  usually  weakened,  and  at  tmies  to  so  great  ah  extent  as  to 
leave  room  for  doubt  whether  it  had  really  been  sensed  or  only 
expected.  The  only  series  from  which  can  be  taken  individual 
cases  specifically  noted,  is  the  click-shock  one,  as  follows: 


17.      TDfBS   WHEN   ORDBB   WENT 


SUBJICT. 

With  Attbwtion  ahd 

AOAIH8T  THS  ATTBNTIOR  AHD 

With  Paint. 

With  Strong. 

With  Faint. 

With  Strong. 

D. 

K.  a 

5 

17 

91 

In  this  click-shock  series  the  case  for  S.  when  the  shock  leads,  is 
like  that  in  the  shock  series  (Table  6),and  when  the  click  leads,  like 
that  in  the  click  series  (Table  1).  That  is,  in  the  former  the  num- 
ber of  correct  answers  and  the  direction  of  attention  so  together; 
in  the  latter  they  separate.  The  same  is  true  for  Miss  Hamlin 
(in  unpublished  tables),  but  not  for  D..  who  varied  his  attitude 
often,  out  held  to  the  original  bias  of  fiunt  intensity  and  priority. 
Because  of  this  bias  to  **  faint,  therefore  first "  (p  545),  a  likeness 
marked  as  most  appropriate  suggested  itself  to  Oinderella, — quiet 
before  her  assertive  rivals,  yet  recognized  finally,  by  her  quality, 
as  the  true  leader.  Probably  the  comparison  is  only  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  struggle  present  from  the  outset,  between  a  <*  feeling  " 
and  a  *'  time  "  order,  i.  e.,  faint  and  strong  intensity. 

The  occurrence  of  the  ghost-like  after-image  of  the  shock  which 
persisted  in  the  hand  untU  it  was  given  notice,  though  the  original 
shock  had  been  ignored,  marks  for  introspection  a  difference  be- 
tween the  so-called  inner  and  outer  forms  of  attention,  —  because 
the  after-image  (and  oversight  of  its  original)  was  most  common 
when  attention  was  most  strongly  concentrated  on  the  hand.  So 
far  as  inner  attention  is  concerned,  the  appended  table  shows 
that  with  D.  the  judgment  goes  with  the  direction  of  attention. 
When  stimulus  and  attention  are  on  the  right  side  (left  himd), 
or  vice  versa,  by  making  many  wrong  answers  for  the  opposite 
side,  the  subject  raises  the  number  of  correct  answers  wUh  at- 
tention, to  a  eood  figure.  But  the  particular  difficulty  found  in 
this  series  lay  in  the  location  of  the  shocks,  a  feature  that  comes 
out  more  markedly  in  the  trials  with  indifferent  attention.  In 
order  to  get  137  answers  to  a.R.  first  series,  there  were  given  285 
trials;  to  get  144  answers  to  a  L.  first  series,  were  given  247  trials. 
The  shocks  would  not  remain  in  the  hands,  but  they  gravitated 
to  or  toward  the  median  plane.  At  limes  their  fusion  was  com- 
plete on  the  Oyclopean  eye  order;  very  often  it  was  partial,  as 
when  the  right-side  shock  remained  in  place  whilst  the  left-side 
shock  approached  it  more  or  less. 
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18.    **0bo8SBD  Hands"  Sbrdbs. 


* 

...  1 

i*^. 

t 

IlTDlFrBBBnT    ATTBSmUXi. 

i^ittBtrx'BU  /L'l-rBflTiun. 

R.  First. 

L.  First. 

Right  First. 

Left  First. 

xn 

a 
286 

Ans. 

b 
89 

a 
247 

Ans. 

b 
67 

a 
60 

I 
26 

b 
20 

n 

24 

b 
6 

a 
47 

I 
28 

b 

1 

n 

b 

D. 

137 

144 

24 

19 

a.  Number  of  trials:  An$„  number  of  answers;  b,  correct  answers;  I,  attention  to 
right;  n,  attention  to  left. 

Of  the  oases  of  total  disappearance  of  stinmlns  there  were  on  the 
right  side  U.  e.,  from  left  hand),  fortv-two;  from  the  left  aide 
(right  hand),  sixty-six.  Twenty-one  of  these  disappearances  came 
in  groups  of  three  or  more;  the  remainder  were  scattered  or  in 
couplets.  The  total  loss  of  one  stimulus  is  probably  the  extreme 
of  translocation.  The  illusion  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  the 
median  plane  is  the  most  favorable  region  for  sensory  focus;  here, 
or  in  right-handed  people  when  confused  a  little  to  the  right  of  it, 
would  be  projected  ordinary  stimuli  sensed  under  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  this  section  of  our  experiments  that 
voluntary  attention  aids  one  to  break  up  the  course  of  his  normal 
errors,  or  constant  bias  (qL  Tables  4  and  13).  Aid  is  got  by  attend- 
ing to  the  weaker  stimulus  of  a  pair  given  to  disparate  senses  (cf. 
Table  7),  because  so  to  do  is  to  inhibit  in  some  degree  the  response 
to  the  staronger.  It  does  not  follow  that  results  wl  be  bettered  by 
this  attention:  that  can  be  seen  only  when  the  entailed  disturbance 
ceases  and  aciion  becomes  again  uniformly  adjusted.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  single-sense  series  '*  inner  and  outer  "  attention  were 
normally  balanced  and  the  iudgments  were  fairly  correct.  But  in 
the  disparate -senses  series  it  was  necessary— to  attain  an  aim— to 
shake  off  the  dominance  of  the  shock;  any  means  to  do  so  would 
have  the  result  got—of  eaualizing  the  number  of  answers  for  the 
two  senses.  In  this  wav  is  it  that  attention  is  so  effective  in  pro- 
ducing illusions,  inverting  time-order  and  the  like,  because  the 
process  set  up  by  its  interference  is  unlike  the  ordinary  procedure 
it  disturbs.  Manifestly,  attention  may  confuse  as  well  as  make 
clear.  The  disturbing  effect  of  attention's  strain  to  be  inferred  from 
the  tables  given,  is  confirmed  by  two  side  series  carried  on  with 
Mr.  Q.  W.  A.  Luckey,  usine  medium  and  faint  (i.  e..  just  percepti- 
ble') clicks,  R.  and  L.  leading  in  irregular  alternation.  The  sub- 
ject aimed  to  hold  himself  '^alertly  indifferent"  throughout  the 
series. 

19. 


Mhdium. 

Faint 

Number  Given. 

Per  Cent.  Correct. 

Number  Oiren. 

Per  Cent  Correct. 

600 

83 

460 

76 
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To  get  the  faint  clicks  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  tense  to  a  high 
degree,  and  this  effort  brought  on  a  fatigue  of  ''indifference" 
which  was  fully  as  exhausting  as  one  from  sreat  *'  concentration." 
As  the  muscles  of  response  tired  (from  whatever  cause),  the  con- 
sciousness dulled.  In  connection  herewith  may  be  inserted  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  number  of  correct  answers  given  by  S.  and  D. 
in  all  the  series  under  discussion. 

20. 


Subject. 

INDIFFKBBNT  ATTENTION. 

DiBECTBD  Attention. 

Per  Gent.  Correct. 

Per  Cent.  Correct. 

S. 
D. 

70 
76 

70 
69 

If  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  three  sections  under  which  our 
experiments  were  conducted,  it  is  safe  to  make  the  following  state- 
ments: 

1.  Attention  is  an  aid  in  those  reaction-time  experiments  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  reproduce  a  given  series — be  it  muscular  or  as- 
sociational, — because  in  these  the  general  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
especial  incidents  which  a  subject  soon  comes  to  make  use  of, 
serve  to  give  cues.  Thus  one  is  enabled  to  "  perceive  the  proba- 
ble." and  the  expedited  reproduction  of  the  anticipated  response 
at  times  leads  to  the  vorzeitige  reaction. 

2.  Attention  may  or  may  not  aid  in  association,  or  rather, 
in  the  recall  of  associations,  when  we  take  note  only  of  quantity. 
When  regard  is  given  for  the  presence  of  familiar  associations, 
such  as  would  be  expected  to  appear  first  in  ordinary  stages  of  at- 
tention, the  attention  strain  proves  a  hindrance. 

3.  Active  attention  is  a  positive  detriment  in  new  work  whose 
cases  must  be  decided  each  for  itself.  The  kernel  of  active 
attention  is  prevision,  and  alwavs  prevision  of  an  act.  If  the  strain 
be  great  enough,  instead  of  facilitating  perception,  it  weakens  the 
intensity  of  the  first  stimulus  and  thereby  makes  it  other  than  what 
we  await. 

We  may  go  further  and  characterize  as  disadvantageous  atten- 
tion when  applied  to  the  details  of  any  work,  in  so  far  as  regard 
is  had  for  quick  and  correct  execution;  for  acts  that  can  be  done 
quicklv  are  habitual,— any  interference  with  them,  by  means  of 
attention,  is  in  its  very  nature  the  putting  of  undue  stress  (or  ten- 
don) on  one  link.  In  brief,  attention  is  an  aid  to  speed  and  surety 
only  when  and  in  so  far  as  ihe  conditions  are  the  reproduction  of  a 
known  series,  i.  e.,  the  reinstatement  of  the  probable;  and  it  is  thus 
helpful  only  when  the  conditions  converge  on  the  few  possibilities 
that  are  to  be  given.  Active  attention  aids  in  attaining  new  con- 
ceptions by  interfering  with  a  habit  series,  thus  making  possible  a 
change  in  direction  of  discharge.  Passive  attention  fuds  by  sus- 
pending actions  that  if  under  way  are  possible  diversions,  thus  giv- 
ing the  stimulus  a  clear  road  to  follow  in  the  most  habitual  mode. 
The  two  are  phases  of  every  act,  and  are  meaningless  apart;  nor 
can  one  be  sure,  in  strange  conoitions,  if  his  attention  effort  will  be 
profitable  or  the  reverse. 
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Before  oontiiming  farther  the  discussion  of  observations  made 
whilst  carrying  out  these  experiments,  it  will  be  well  to  review 
briefly  the  problems  of  attention  as  these  are  now  formulated.  For 
the  present  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  our  historical  survey 
to  the  empirical  psychologists,  and  of  these  to  begin  with  Oon- 
dillac,  because  of  Ids  eliU^orate  theory. 

Fancy  a  statue,  savs  Oondillac,  built  within  on  the  plan  of  a 
human  body,  but  with  all  inlets  (senses)  closed,  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  master  who  opens  them  at  pleasure.  The  statue  is  in 
everv  respect  like  a  man,  save  it  is  absolutely  devoid  of  ideas.  By 
manipulation  of  the  sensations  ideas  are  built  up,  for  judgment, 
reflection,  desires,  passions,  etc.,  are  only  sensations  wmch  trans- 
form themselves  differently  ri-pp.-39,  40).  The  flrst  sense  opened 
is  smell.  The  statue,  modinea  by  contact  with  an  odor,  knows  a 
new  state,  though  what  this  is.  in  our  terms  is  unknown.  With 
this  sensation  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  appears  also  attention;  to 
sense,  know  and  attend  to  are  one  and  the  same.  Henceforward 
experiences  are  attended  by  pleasure  and  nain  (1-pp.  44,  46).  In 
an  analysis  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  Gondillac  distinsiiishes 
between  a  general  view  of  a  landscape  and  a  discernment  of  a  par- 
ticular object  in  the  scene.  This  look,  by  which  the  eye  tends  to 
the  object  on  which  it  is  directed,  is  an  action;  for  this  reason  it  is 
called  attention;  this  direction  of  the  organ  is  the  only  part  the 
body  has  in  attention.  On  the  part  of  the  ndnd,  attention  is 
one  sensation,  experienced  as  though  it  were  the  only  one,  i.  e..  it 
is  an  exclusive  sensation.  Comparison  is  a  double  attention 
(2-pp.  S63,  864).  To  return  to  the  statue  :  The  odor  which  the 
statue  senses  does  not  vanish  so  soon  as  its  source  ceases  to  act 
on  the  nose.  The  attention  given  it  retains  it,  i.  e.,  there  remains 
an  impress  more  or  less  strong,  in  accord  with  the  degree  of  atten- 
tion. Behold  the  memory!  (1-pp.  48. 49)  Possessed  with  a  memory, 
the  statue  is  a  person,  though  all  nis  psychic  life  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  smell  (1-p.  89);  ttals  individuality  is  shown  in  the  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun.  Why  does  the  statue  say  I  ?  Because  we  think 
only  in  words.  Language  is  expression,  and  the  elements  of  the 
language  of  action  are  innate  (2-pp.  401,  402).  Since  the  mind  can 
never  get  away  from  sensation  (1-p.  3),  the  work  of  reason  is  to 
clear  up  what  was  implicit  in  former  experience.  For,  while  the 
first  sensation-contact  does  not  produce  a  full  idea,  subsequent 
ones  do  so,  and  these,  he  assumes,  know  as  we  know  them  (1-p.  89). 
Evidently  Condillac  confuses  contact,  sensation  and  perception, 
and  by  piling  up  many  of  the  flrst,  believes  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce the  last.  Looking  as  he  did  for  all  plus  to  come  from  with- 
out, he  puts  attention  at  the  gate,  and  sees  its  presence  in  the 
action,  as  shown  in  the  adaptation  of  the  sense-organ  that  condi- 
tions the  reception  of  an  impression.  This  readiness  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  sensation,  and  the  more  exclusive  the  sensation,  of 
necessity,  by  deflnition,  the  greater  the  attention. 

It  is  easy  to  cross -question  Condillac  into  confusion.  If  the 
statue  knows  its  new  state,  why  should  it  not  know  its  former  con- 
dition, prior  to  all  sensation?  Evidently  the**  I"  that  marks  the 
advent  of  personality  is  not  a  smell  term.  His  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  memory  is  rank  tautology.  Yet  he  helped  set  the  trend  of 
interest  in  mind-study  toward  the  expression  side,  and  experi- 
mentation, while  it  has  made  ground  for  the  science  of  psycholosy, 
has  also  helped  to  make  clear  the  unsoundness  of  some  of  the  earfler 
assumptions. 
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SpeakinR  broadly,  we  may  say  those  who  yet  hold  views  on 
attention  Uke  Oondillac's,  know  little  of  experiments;  for  them 
there  is  no  need  to  demonstrate  ps^rchic  power.  ^  This  point  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  for  too  commomy  it  is  assumed  that  experimental 
psychologists  are  not  psychologists  at  all,  but  physicists  who  are 
aoDdous  to  reduce  all  life  to  terms  of  motion.  But  the  distinction 
felt  by  Oondillac,  between  consciousness  and  its  content,  though 
blurred  in  his  words,  is  quite  as  real  as  is  the  intimate  body- mind 
connection  he  noted,  and  these  two  phases  ai*e  inseparable  in  any 
full  study.  At  first  the  experiments  in  psychology  were  scattering. 
Bessell's  solution  in  1822  of  the  personal  equation,  Helmholtz's 
measurement  of  rate  of  transmission  of  an  impulse  through  a  nerve, 
1860,  Fechner's  "  Psvcho-Physik,"  1860,  and.  finailv.  Donder's  work 
in  1861,  are  matters  that  serve  to  show  how  tne  problem  of  attention, 
as  a  subject  for  experiment,  gradually  came  to  the  fore.  Fechner 
was  a  pretty  thorough-goins  advocate  of  the  Attention-is-in-the 
muscles  theory,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  Psycho -Physik 
there  was  much  work  done  in  German  psychology  which  involved 
the  use  of  attention.  **  Since  the  suggestive  dissertation  of  Herbart 
in  1822  (De  AttenUonis  men9ura  oaunw^rue  primarU),  attention  has 
come  to  play  a  very  important  r61e  with  psychologists,  with  whom 
it  has  had  much  to  do  in  undermining  the  theory  of  faculties,  until, 
as  is  known,  with  Wundt  it  may  be  called  the  central  psychic 
categonr."*  In  1873  Exner  published  his  ExperimenteUe  UrUersuohung 
der  Sinfachaten  Psychischen  Processes  in  which  gpreat  stress  is  laid  on 
attention.  Besides  the  studies  of  Helmholtz,  there  appeared  within 
the  space  of  a  few  years  the  advance  guard  of  the  host  of  modern 
psychologies:  Delbceuf,  1872;  Hering,  1861-75;  Brentano,  1874;  and 
in  1874  Wundt's  first  edition. 

Wundt's  aim  was  to  make  psychology  explicative,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  made  use  of  measurement.  He  starts  from  the  psychic 
side,  and  his  interest  is  chiefiy  in  the  unification  of  experience,  his 
^* Apperception."  ''One  might  say  the  last  great  step  in  Psy- 
chology was  taken  when  Wundt  pointed  out  the  incompleteness 
of  the  English  Association  theory,''  says  Lange  (p.  395).  To  Wundt 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  unitary  nature  of  mind  constitutes 
reason,  and  by  definition  of  its  nature,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
thinking  more  than  one  thought  at  a  time.  His  psychology  rests 
on  this,  that  there  is  a  physiological,  or  unconscious,  basis  for  sen- 
sation; once  given  sensations,  i.  e..  psychic  facts,  and  reasoning  is 
inevitable.  The  impression  I  pet  is  tnat  Wundt  makes  little  of 
the  ''  unconscious  "  as  a  field  of  study.  He  calls  the  muscular  form 
of  reaction  a  pure  reflex,  destitute  of  any  psychic  worth  (1,  n  p. 
810),  and  thoueh  he  hopes  we  may  leam  more  of  the  "  phydcal  dis- 
positions "  left  by  sensations,  he  doubts  if  their  study  can  throw 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  ''  psychic  dispositions  "  (4th  ed.  n,  265). 
In  the  first  edition  (4th  Abschnitt,  18th  Cfapitel)  he  holds  that  the  ele- 
ments which  are  yet  without  (on  the  nascent  side  of)  consciousness 
do  not  have  a  unity.  Despite  the  fact  that  ideas  seem  to  pop  into 
consciousness  fully  formed,  their  unity  is  given  them  by  conscious- 
ness only.  Wundt  is  not  one  who  believes  in  a  stream  of  thought; 
the  break  between  the  apperception  of  A  and  that  of  B,  he  says, 
is  due  to  the  fact  the  mind  must  turn  from  ^1  to  B;  and  again,  our 
perception  of  time  is  due  to  the  nature  of  apperception,— the  mind 
must  go  in  jumps  (4th  ed.  II.  429f .).  In  the  first  edition  (p.  717)  we 
read:  "Because  in  the  syntnesis  of  feelings  (Empflndangen)  and  in 

*  Vid€  Spencer^s  "Inadequacy  of  Natural  Selection/'  Pop,  8cL  Mo.,  XLII.  p.  801,  n. 
*0.  SUnley  Hall.  Mind,  1883.  p.  177. 
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the  asBOoiation  of  ideas  (  Vorstellungen)  conBoiousness  comprebende 
iteelf  as  active,  that  outexing  of  it  arises  which  we  oaU  attention. 
Manifestly  in  any  moment  consciousness  has  not  made  eanally 
prominent  all  the  inter-relations  of  ideas,  but  has  turned  almost 
exclusively  to  a  few.    This  feature  may  with  advantage  be  com- 

Eared  with  the  action  of  the  eve.  and  the  focusing  of  consciousness 
e  called  inner  sight."  At  this  lime,  it  seems,  Wundt's  ideas  were 
simple;  attention  was  the  expression  (in  muscles)  of  the  working 
of  consciousness.  But  the  fourth  edition  reveals  how  little  import- 
ance he  attaches  to  expression,  and  how  fully  he  is  under  the 
spell  of  his  Blickpunkt  figure.  Just  how  many  and  what  parts  of  the 
process  wherebv  sensations  are  received  and  elaborated  are  physio- 
logical—according to  his  theory,— Wundt  does  not  make  clear;  but 
tohim,  now,  attention  is  a  feeling  which  accompanies  psychic  activ- 
ity, and  feelings  thus  far  are  treated  by  psychologists  in  a  cursory 
fasnion— in  lump.  This  activity  which  underlies  is  apperception,  a 
strictly  psychological  fact,  and  to  it  Wundt  devotes  ms  study;  tne 

Shysiological  accompaniments,  so  called,  get  little  of  his  notice, 
umcient  for  him  is  it  that  apperception  and  not  the  intensity  and 
quality  of  a  stimulus  determines  the  line  of  sight  (1, 11, 121).  (Con- 
sciousness is  a  Blicltfeld.  Wundt  assumed  his  inner  force,  and 
busied  himself  with  experiments  to  determine  how  rapidly  it  could 
act  under  certain  factitious  conditions.  His  consciousness  is  closely 
held  to  his  inner /ovea,  and  to  use  his  own  expression,  what  exists 
outside  the  circle  of  clearest  vision,  is  ignored;  of  ideas  outside 
clear  consciousness  we  can  say  nothing,  save  historically. 

Coincident  with  Wundt's  first  edition  is  Q.  £.  Mtiller's  Zur  Thearie 
der  sinnUchen  Aufmerksamkeity  a  study  which  emphasizes  tl\e  differ- 
ence between  outer  and  inner  attention,  and  finds  the  former  to  be 
dependent  on  the  latter.  Dualistic  interaction  must,  on  rational 
gprounds,  be  possible  (p.  3).  Not  the  objective  intensity  of  the 
stimulus-effect,  but  the  perception,  is  increased  by  attention  (p.  4). 
Sense -attention  is  the  reinstatement  of  certain  conditions  of  the 
sense-organs  (p.  50).  If  nerve-cells  can  act  on  mind,  then  mind 
can  act  on  nerve -cells;  since  mind  can  act  on  motor  nerves,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  it  can  act  on  sensory  nerves  (p.  3).  Images 
or  vibrations  travel  down  sensory  nerves  and  modify  incoming 
sensations  (pp.  86,  87).  A  mental  state  in  possession  of  the  field  can 
bar  out  rivals.  In  voluntary  sense -attention  the  mind  consciously 
gives  the  desired  adjustment  to  the  sense-organs;  but  objects  have 
the  power  to  suggest  the  same  adjustment  which  is  made  involun- 
tarily by  the  mind  (p.  110).  These  extracts  serve  to  give  fairly  well 
the  general  standpoint  of  the  Leipzig  school.  Sense- attention  is  a 
minor  matter  to  psychologists,  and  is  dependent  on  inner  initiative. 

In  1888  Nicolai  Lange  published  his  Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  der 
sinnlichen  Aufmerksamkeit  und  der  activen  Apperception^  in  which 
he  more  definitely  stated  the  subordinate  value  of  sense- attention. 
Were  it  not  for  the  mental  power  to  attend  to  faint  impressions 
and  to  ideas,  our  minds  would  be  open  to  all  the  blasts  of  experi- 
ence; in  which  case  even  the  sense -impressions  themselves  would 
have  no  meaning,  because  of  no  interpreter  at  the  center  (p.  391). 
Active  attention  consists  in  intensifying  one  idea-complex  hy  the 
aid  of  another;  it  acts  after  ideas  are  in  the  mind.  For  long  no 
other  explanation  was  given  why  attention  flickers  than:  it  is  the 
nature  of  apperception  so  to  do.  It  was  said  the  fixated  idea  was 
held  by  an  act  of  will;  or,  that  opposing  ideas  were  inhibited. 
Lang^  passed  by  these  reasons,  and  endeavored  by  experiment  to 
show  the  variations  were  due  to  the  coming  and  going  in  the  mind 
of  images  of  the  fixated  stimulus.    Sense- attention,  then,  consists 
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in  the  assimilation  of  a  sensation  by  its  corresponding  memory 
image  which  has  been  actively  recaUed.  These  images  can  be  re- 
covered actively  only  by  means  of  voluntary  innervation  or  move- 
ment impulses  which  are  associated  with  them.  This  process  we 
call  active  apperception.  The  variations  in  active  apperception 
are  conditioned  by  the  general  relativitv  of  psychic  phenomena, 
and  form  the  cause  of  all  other  periodicities  in  consciousness,  such 
as  are  expressed  by  sense-attention  in  the  time-sense  and  in  the 
periodic  phenomena  of  memory  (pp.  421-422).  This  theory  of 
sense-attention  (which  Wundt  adopts),  demanding  an  inner  imag^, 
to  which  the  sensation  is  assimilated,  is  the  old  problem  of  per- 
ception, and  reminds  one  of  Parmenides'  *'  Like  is  known  bv  liKc." 
Probably  in  Wundt's  mind  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial;  but 
I  find  it  hard  to  get  Wundt's  position  clearly. 

Ludwig  Lange,  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Studien  (IV,  pp.  479- 
510)  published  a  report  of  his  Netie  Eajperimente  iiber  den  Vorganq 
der  einfachen  Reaction  auf  SinneseinarUcke^  wherein  he  notea 
two  veiy  distinct  methods  of  reaction  —  the  muscular  and  the 
sensorial.  These  are  too  well  known  (in  words)  to  require  descrip- 
tion. Wundt  adopted  the  conclusions  of  the  Langes.  The  work  of 
the  one  gave  him  a  criterion  whereby  to  reject  all  experimental 
study  in  psychology  which  does  not  proceed  on  the  Wundtian  lines; 
that  of  the  other  furnishes  reinforcement  to  his  apperception-centre 
theory.  The  Langes,  in  harmony  with  their  teacher's  position,  con- 
sistently refuse  to  extend  their  study  as  experimental  psyckologiaU 
into  the  field  of  'Hhe  unconscious."  or  the  physiological. 

It  is  not  my  wish  to  exploit  tne  controversies  that  have  arisen 
over  Wundt's  theses,— some  of  which  are  bitter.  The  opposing 
camps  are  separated  more  by  innate  tendencies  or  philosophical 
bias  than  by  oifrerences  of  fact.  Some  men  by  nature  cling  fast  to 
the  tangible.  It  is  easy  to  say  they  take  short-sighted  views,  and 
give  but  partial  accounts  of  the  problems  they  investigate;  they 
grant  the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  try  to  remove  it  by  discovering 
more.  Their  results  are  but  fragments;  we  need  not  look  to  them 
for  complete  theories.    Two  of  these  it  will  suffice  to  mention. 

In  1889  appeared  Ribot's  Psycholoaie  de  VAttentUm,  comparable  in 
its  general  method  of  treatment,  critical,  with  MiQIer's  Zur  Theorie 
der  sinnlichen  Aufmerkaamkeit.  MUller's  gpreat  interest  centred  on 
the  psychic  initiative,  Ribot's  on  the  mechanism  of  attention. 
Ribot  recognizes  the  snbiective  aspect  ofpsychic  phenomena  and 
asks,  what  are  its  bodily  conditions  ?  These  he  finds  in  the  more 
or  less  isolated  (^differentiated)  muscular  tensions,  which  in  turn 
call  into  action  limited  portions  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
ordinary  round  of  life  exercises  the  brain  normally,  that  is  to  say, 
all  parts  function  in  an  habitual  way;  new  conditions  disturb  tms 
eqmlibrium  and  the  new  tensions  arouse  new  cerebral  arrange- 
ments, and  thus  produce  the  states  knovm  as  spontaneous  (natural) 
or  voluntary  (artificial)  attention. 

But  it  is  to  Miinsterberg  we  must  turn  for  experimental  investi- 
gation of  the  motor  basis  of  attention.  Much  has  been  made  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  views  of  Miinsterberg  and  those  of  Wundt. 
yet.  as  has  been  said,  the  difference  rests  more  on  innate  bias  ana 
meihod  than  on  fact.  To  one  attention  is  a  feeling,  to  the  other  it 
includes  the  activity  behind  the  feeling.  After  Wundt  adopted  the 
conclusions  of  the  two  Langes,  the  whole  Leipzig  school  felt  obli- 
gated to  close  one  portion  of  the  field  to  experiment;  whereas 
Miinsterberg,  believing  there  is  a  province  of  psychological  phenom^ 
ena^  set  himself  to  trace  these  phenomena.  Miinsterberg  main- 
tains the  distinctively  psychological  feature  of  this  study,  but  sees 
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no  reason  to  halt  so  long  as  there  are  '<  physiological "  facts  with 
psychological  meaning.  The  results  of  the  Langes  mve  points  of 
attack,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  (1889)  appeared  Miinsterbere's 
Beitrdge,  I  and  n.  In  the  first  are  set  two  problems.  (1)  B&y 
not  the  psychic  results  reached  by  voluntarily  exerted  VorkeUungB' 
beweaungen  be  got  without  the  conscious  use  of  will  ?  (2)  Is  it 
possible,  by  studying  judgments  whose  premises  are  variable,  to 
find  the  spot  in  the  psychic  mechanism  that  concerns  the  transition 
from  passive  to  active  VoreteUunaebewegungen^  (1"PP-  67-68.)  "To 
him  who  endeavors  to  so  set  forth  the  psychophysical  theoiy  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  be  referred  to  changes  in 
the  physically  conditioned  contents  of  consciousness,  no  greater 
bar  to  progress  exists  than  the  distinction  between  the  field  of  non- 
voluntary association  and  that  of  yohmtaryViirBteUungsbewegungen^* 
(p.  64).  The  sensory  form  of  reaction  requires  more  time,  say 
liange  and  Wundt,  because  it  includes  the  times  needed  for  per- 
ception, apperception,  volition  and  innervation;  the  muscular  form 
is  a  mere  physiological  reflex.  The  former  is  open  to  great  varia- 
tion in  time,  but  has  a  sure  outcome;  the  latter  is  uniform  in 
time,  but  liable  to  error.  Can  I  get  results  qualitatively  sensory, 
and  which  (per  theory)  are  attainable  only  by  the  sensorv  form  of 
reaction,  by  using  the  muscular  form?  asked  Miinsterberg.  He 
did.  The  iudgments  given  (as  results  in  his  experiments)  are  such 
as  ordinarily  require  reflection  and  choice;  the  times  correspond  to 
the  motor  requirements.*  Manifestly.  "  of  any  sequence  of  the 
various  acts  we  cannot  speak;  yet  with  this  sequence  stands  or 
falls  the  apperception  theory "  (p.  121).  Ordinary  consciousness 
distinguishes  voluntary  and  involuntary  mental  acts,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  prevalent  psychological  school,  as  represented  by 
wundt,  which  sharply  separates  apperception  and  association, 
denies  the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter,  and  affirms  that  choice 
and  judgment  are  not  influenced  by  the  contents  of  consciousness, 
but  are  basal.  The  apperception  theory  is  safe  so  long  as  it  remains 
within  the  psychic  sphere.  But  when  we  think  of  the  brain  and 
the  result  of  physical  change  there  on  the  content  of  conscious- 
ness, we  see  the  two  are  not  separate;  physical  dependence  must 
be  related  to  physical  causation  (cf.  pp.  107-108).  Even  though  the 
short  form  be  as  Wundt  says,  a  mere  reflex,  yet  '*  I  believe  it  is 
competent  to  form  a  point  of  departure  for  tne  investigation  of 
complicated  psychic  acts  "  (p.  110).  In  cases  of  pure  apperception 
the  time  shoula  be  shortest,  according  to  Wundt.  when  attention  is 
on  the  flrst  member  of  the  series,  the  signal;  Miinsterberg  found  it 
to  be  shortest,  in  the  sensory  form,  when  attention  was  on  the  last 
member,  the  movement  (p.  114, 115).  If,  one  may  ask,  both  reaction 
forms  have  psychic  worth,  how  account  for  their  differences? 
Miinsterberg's  reply  is,  most  of  the  work  is  done,  in  the  motor 
form,  before  the  measured  part  of  the  experiment  begins  (p.  171). 
When  the  conditions  are  known  and  the  order  is  to  reiact  quickly, 

^The  work,  in  brief,  1b  as  follows:  Wltb  a  flve-flngered  keyboard  and  five  olasaes 
or  posslbllltlea  of  answers,  the  subject  makes  In  the  shortest  time  a  finger  move- 
ment to  express  a  reply  to  a  problem  given  by  the  os>erator.  £.g.:  In  the  seventh 
series  of  experiments,  with  fingers  assigned  to  groups:  Poets,  Musicians,  Natural- 
ists, Philosophers,  Statesmen,  a  name— «.  g.,  Liocke— was  to  be  listed  under  the 
heading  Philosophers.  In  this  series  the  average  time  taken  when  the  sensory 
reaction  was  used,  was  ll2Sa;  with  the  muscular  form,  but  487(7.  The  second  part  of  the 
work  was  given  to  a  comparison  of  free  association  with  acts  of  simple  judgment. 
Beginning  with  random  association  the  experiment  was  conditioned,  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively,  until  complicated  judgments  were  called  for,  yet  the 
reaction -times  did  not  increase  in  like  ratio  so  long  as  the  short  form  was  used. 
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the  will  to  act  already  existe  in  the  idea  when  perceived.  Thus  it 
is  the  reaction  is  made  before  the  signal  has  roosed  what  we  call 
*^  its  meaning ''  in  the  mind,  before  it  is  apperceived,  and  before 
any  relation  between  it  and  the  reaction  has  found  a  verbal  judg- 
ment (p.  166). 

Part  n  of  the  Beitr&ge  contains  an  article,  Schwankungen  der 
Aufmerk$a7nkeU,  wherein  is  detailed  a  re-examination  of  the  work 
on  which  N.  Lang^  based  his  theory  of  inner  initiative  for  sense 
attention.  Wundt's  first  care  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, Miinsterberg's  is  to  preserve  psychophysics.  If  we 
say  consciousness  can  turn  away  from  one  part  of  its  content  to 
another,  like  the  physical  eye,  then  psychophysics  is  at  an  end 
<pp.  70-71  and  123;.  The  outcome  of  this  study  is  that  the  contents 
of  consciousness  and  not  consciousness  itself,  change  with  the 
variations  of  attention,  and  that  these  variations  are  due  to  periph- 
eral causes  (e.  a.,  muscle  fatigue)  and  not  to  presence  or  absence 
of  an  inner  asomoilating  memorv  imag^.  '*  I  beueve  my  experiments 
point  to  that  conclusion  which  Lange  rejected,  namely:  these  vari- 
ations are  conditioned  peripherally  and  not  centrally.  Understand 
me;  I  do  not  say  that  attention  in  general  is  onlv  a  peripheral 
phenomenon,  nor  that  all  variations  m  the  content  of  our  con- 
aciousness  find  their  psychophysical  cause  outside  the  central 
organs;  I  do  not  say  that  alterations  of  our  special  cases  run  on 
unconnected  with  central  reflex  paths,  but  I  believe  that  this  par- 
ticular effect,  the  coming  and  going  of  the  perception,  is  due  to 
ohanges  within  the  sphere  of  the  contributing  sense  organs"  (p.  94). 
In  vie  Association  successiven  VorsteUungen  MUnsterberg  (3) 
describes  a  study  of  the  question:  Is  the  reproduction  of  ideas  de- 
termined by  an  inner  relationship  alone,  or  must  there  be  an  outer 
link,  arising  from  the  simultaneity  or  sequence  of  the  stimuli  ?  He 
decides  for  the  latter,  and  holds  that  idea  a  dissolves  itself  in  the 
innervation  that  makes  the  tension  which  calls  up  h.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  muscular  system  to  associate  its  movements  serially 
on  reflex  lines ;  hence  one  movement  is  the  stimulus  for  its  suc- 
cessor. The  various  stages  of  this  series  are  reflected— in  con- 
aciousness->as  associated  ideas.  Miinsterberg  employed  the  mem- 
ory-span test,  using  letters  seen  singly.  His  first  group  was  made 
with  free  attention;  the  second  gproup  was  with  attention  distracted 
by  mental  arithmetical  problems  performed  aloud.  In  the  latter 
group  his  ability  to  reproduce  the  series  was  much  diminished 
because  the  vocal  apparatus  was  so  employed  as  to  prevent  utter- 
ance of  the  names  of  the  letters  seen. 

The  fight  is  still  on.  Each  side  believes  in  a  psychic  force— the 
motive  power;  each  believes  objects  can  arouse  this  force.  The 
one  takes  the  mind  after  it  knows  what  it  does  and  says  that  all 
which  goes  before  is  inscrutable  toj>sychology  (but  cf.  Wundt.  1- 
II,  p.  279);  the  other  trenches  on  tnis  preserve^  and  sees  in  the 
oonnection  of  feeling  and  muscle  tensions  a  preliminary  stage  in  the 
formation  of  ideas  which  is  fairly  safe  matter  for  the  psychologist's 
study.    It  may  be  said  the  efforts  of  the  one  are  on  Kantian  lines  to 

gush  <*  understanding"  back  into  the  territory  of  sense  (cf.  Wundt's 
inervation  theory,  and  passive  apperception):  of  the  other,  to 
advance  '*  mere  association,"  brain  processes  and  muscle  tensions, 
into  the  field  of  mind.  In  Vol.  VHI,  PMloBophische  Shulieu,  are 
articles  by  £<ckener  and  Pace,  based  on  re-examinations  of  the 
contradictory  experiments  of  N.  Lange  and  Miinsterberg,  which 
claim  to  substantiate  Lange's  conclusions.  The  matter  reminds  us 
of  the  claims  made  for  the  innervation  theory.  The  latter  was 
plausible,  but  when,   after  long  dodging  it  did  give  tangible 
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'*  proof,"  this  became  aid  to  its  opponents.  The  conclusions  of 
those  who  defend  the  inner  initiauve  mast  always  rest  on  infer- 
encej  their  proofs  when  brought  into  the  field  of  action  become 
ic  elepnants. 

ni. 


i^rJiii 


After  one  has  been  working  in  a  given  field  for  some,  time  there 
grows  up  in  his  mind  an  almost  unconscious  attitude  toward  the 
subject  of  his  study,— the  result  of  his  reading  and  experience.  It  ia 
hard  to  describe  this  position  simply,  because  in  its  darker  parte 
there  lie  all  the  explanation  and  narmonization  one  needs;  these 
are  felt  to  be  there,  even  if  not  evident  to  a  critic.  Yet  some  clue 
to  a  writer's  bias  is  helpful;  hence  the  following  statement  of  the 
thesis  maintained  in  this  paper,  given  with  the  nope  the  argument 
will  be  examined  to  learn  the  meaning  put  into  the  words  used. 

A  popular  psychological  assumption  is  that  mind  is  awakened  by 
stimuli  from  without.— the  production  of  sensations.     This  view 

may  be  put  thus:    8  O o  8,  in  which  8  represents  the  central 

system,  a  a  sense  organ.  A  stimulus  in  s  passes  to  £>,  and  there  ia 
known.  From  8  in  turn  the  stimulus- force,  or  idea-force  as  it 
should  now  be  called,  passes  out  to  other  parts  of  the  organism. 
Whether  it  passes  on  motor  nerves  only,  is  in  dispute.  Q.  E.  Miiller, 
resting  on  Helmholtz's  experiments,  claims  an  idea  can  and  does 
retrace  the  sensory  path  and  awaken  in  the  end-organ  sensation. 
Wundt,  James,  and  most  psycholoRists  hold  that  consciousness  is 
an  inner  force  that  expends  itself  at  will — on  motor  lines;  Bain 
makes  much  of  inner  spontaneity  plus  fortuitous  combinations  of 
desires  and  movements,  which  enable  the  mind  to  satisfy  its  wants. 
Wundt,  James,  Miiller  and  others  hold  to  inner  association  and 
arrangement  of  ideas.  Opposed  to  them  are  Bain,  MUnsterberg, 
Ribot,  F6r6,  who  hold  to  muscular  successions  that  condition  asso- 
ciation. The  former  teach  that  consciousness  precedes  and  directs 
attention;  the  latter  claim  it  follows  the  muscle  tensions  that  are 
**  attention."  The  position  most  in  accord  with  the  common  under- 
standing of  our  subject  is  that  held  by  the  men  of  the  inner  initia- 
tive. E,  g,.  for  Prof.  James  "selective  attention  "  gives  us  what  we 
call  sensations,  i.  e.,  picks  out  certain  vibrations  and  arranges  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  to  consciousness;  Wundt's  apper- 
ception theory  is  akin.  This  mobile  inner  force  can  so  deploy  its 
energy  as  to  facilitate  sensation  by  preparing  the  end- organs  for 
the  reception  of  stimuli,  and  even,  as  some  claim,  by  anticipating  in 
the  sensory  nerves  the  stimulation;  it  also  helps  us  to  perceive^ 
conceive,  discriminate  and  remember;  it  gives  us  time-order  ana 
ideas  of  number;  it  quickens  reactions;  it  both  magnifies  and  sup- 
presses feelings  and  ideas;  it  interferes  with  our  bodily  functions. 
But  experience  shows  us  that  attention  is  not  always  controlled 
from  within,  and  to  meet  the  need  names  are  given,  e.  y.,  refiex  and 
conscious,  involuntary  and  voluntary,  and  passive  and  active, 
wherebv  it  is  hoped  the  attention  forms  may  be  classified.  Here 
again  disagreement  prevails:  to  the  strenuous  advocates  of  an 
inner  force  a  self- directed  activitv  can  be  neither  refiex  nor  invol- 
untary. Wundt,  in  the  fourth  edition  (1, 11  p.  278),  lapses  somewhat, 
gives  up  the  terms  voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  claims  thai 
attention  is  characterized  by  passive  and  active  features,  and  that 
the  former  always  precedes  the  latter.  This  inner- activity  view  is 
one  that  as  a  whole  lends  itself,  to  easy  comprehension;  only  when 
its  bases  are  touched  does  it  disclose  gaps.  Against  it  are  several 
theories.    Spencer  treats  the  mind  &om  a  totally  different  stand- 
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point,  and  so  ignores  attention;  to  Ward  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental divisions  of  mind.  Tet  another  position,  and  one  that  in 
some  respects  meets  with  favor  becaose  of  its  tangible  reference,  i» 
that  attention  considered  on  its  psychic  side  is  only  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  a  physiological  state  of  activity  in  the  muscles.  The 
advocates  of  tms  view — to  speak  in  a  general  way^are  Bain,  MUn- 
sterberg,  Ribot,  F6r6.  No  two  of  these  men  agree  throughout,  yet 
for  general  purposes  the  classification  may  stand. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  given  to  an  attempt  to 
formulate  a  working  hypothesis  of  a  view  that  sees  in  attention 
per  Be  a  muscular  basis.  The  effort  will  be  to  apply  in  another  way 
what  has  been  in  the  air  so  long  as  to  be  general  property:  e.  g,^ 
Hall's  insistence  on  motion  as  the  basal  psychic  fact,  .fames'  emo- 
tion theory,  MUnsterberg's  muscle-link  for  association,  and  the 
many  minor  studies  akin  to  Lehmann's. 

The  annexed  figure  may  illustrate  the  process  wherein  ideas  are 
made  manifest. 


ahc  are  sense  organs -j  n  is  the  central  nervous  system;  x  a 
muscle  group  whose  tension  proves  favorable  to  use  of  a;  y,  muscle 
group  that  becomes  connected  with  6;  d  e/,  other  muscle  groups, 
some  or  all  of  which  may,  and  at  times  do,  tense  simultaneously 
with  X  or  y,  or  both. 

Assume  the  dischaige  into  x  is  definite.  Then  my  thesis  is:  When 
the  stimulus  comes  via  a,  it  must  end  in  x  before  consciousness  can 
be  said  to  exisc.  The  process  a-n-x  is  an  indecomposable  unit  which 
corresponds  to  the  single  state  of  consciousness  that  knows  (or  ia 
known  a»)  the  given  sensation,  anx  gives  the  sensation-tone,  the 
qualitative  characteristic  of  the  particular  experience;  but,  alone,  it 
is  in  no  general  sense  of  the  word  to  be  consiaered  as  **known."  a  n 
x  is  the  condition  of  a  bare  sensation  (in  so  far  as  such  an  abstraction 
can  be  considered) ;  the  conditions  of  knowing  a-n-x  are  the  related 
tensions  in  y-d-f.  But  the  discharge  from  n  is  seldom  if  ever  ex- 
clusively into  X,  though  it  is  assumed  the  greater  part  is  so  sent ; 
instead  it  irradiates  and  sets  up  a  general  reaojustment,  into  which 
comes  a  new  disturbing  factor  in  the  incoming  sensation  from  the 
tension  of  x,  T^is  latter  state,  i.  e.,  the  reception  and  assimilation 
of  x's  tension- sensation,  gives  us  knowledge  about  the  former  a-n-x 
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state,  a-n-x  gives  a  simple  idea;  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  known  at 
all,  it  is  absolutely  relationless;  no  attention  can  be  ^ven  it  until 
its  final  term  has  been  referred  back  to  n  and  redistributed.  Thus 
comes  the  claim  that  attention,  as  a  psychic  fact,  follows  and  de- 
pends on  the  muscle  tension,  ana  we  do  not  attend  to  an  idea  until 
after  the  idea-stimulus  has  run  its  course.  The  links  that  connect 
our  ideas  and  bring  them  into  the  field  of  consciousness  are  these 
kiuffisthetic  sensations,  and  our  personal  power  is  shown  in  reject- 
ing some  and  holding  to  others.  As  our  bodies  could  eo  nowhere 
save  for  bone  resistance,  so  our  mind's  endeavors  would  be  fruitless 
without  muscle  objectification.  It  may  be  the  stimulus  that  reaches 
n  is  of  a  kind  or  degree  that  has  no  preferred  outlet;  in  this  case 
the  many  and  inharmonious  tensions  produce  a  state  of  emotion, 
e.  y.,  fear,  with  beating  heart,  panting  breath,  protruding  eyes. 
T^ormally,  however,  one  path  does  get  preeminence,  and  the  sensa- 
tion eets  a  relatively  definite  name  or  expression— in  vocal  cords, 
facial  muscles,  a  snudder,  or  otherwise.  Theoretically  it  was  at 
first  a  matter  of  indiiference  whether  a-n  ended  in  x  or  in  y;  prac- 
tically, with  bodies  constructed  as  are  ours,  some  lines  of  discharge 
are  innate.  Yet  connections  mav  be  and  are  made  between,  e,  g.y 
b  and  x,  a  and  y.  Thus  names  call  up  not  their  own  ^'  ideas,"  bui 
their  '*  meaning." 

The  correlation  of  tensions  is  one  aspect  of  a  process  of  which 
the  other  is  the  unification  of  ideas.  This  is  shown  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  art,  e.  g,.  writing,  cycling.  At  first  are  many  unneeded 
and  untimely  efforts  and  much  confusion  as  to  one's  course;  with 
practice  the  irrelevant  acts  are  suppressed  and  their  force  turned 
into  desired  channels.  In  this  correlating  process,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  prospect  (or  feeling)  of  success^he  suoject  is  interested:  when 
failure  is  inevitable,  interest  goes,  uerein  is  a  clue  to  the  nature  or 
oriffin  of  interest;  interest  is  the  inner  aspect  of  the  muscle-corre- 
lation process.  Interest  attests  a  nascent  adjustment  of  actions, 
and  roots  in  the  unconscious  because  at  bottom  the  muscular  har- 
monization is  physiological.  Interest,  however,  is  never  present  in 
first  sensations,  because  it  partakes  of  and  follows  the  intellectual 
element.  First  experiences  awaken  in  us  emotions,  i.  6.,  states 
corresponding  to  first  or  incomplete  tensions  and  tension-adjust- 
ments. Emotion  lacks  clearness  because  it  has  no  definite  or  domi- 
nant tension  to  tie  it  to  the  objective,  and  an  emotion  is  difficult  to 
reproduce  because  it  lacks  a  special  muscle  element.  Given  the 
motor  means  of  recall^  and  interest  appears  as  an  index  of  the 
smoothness  (or  possibihty)  of  interaction  of  various  ideas  and  their 
tension-elements.  To  this  extent  interest  and  attention  are  run- 
ning-mates. 

To  the  claim  that  attention  can  be  present  only  after  the  idea  that 
evokes  it,  the  objection  may  be  made  that  a  babe  is  all  attention  to 
every  intense  sensation.  But  the  babe's  ideas  get  their  set  by  these 
very  tensions,  and  grow  in  clearness  as  the  tensions  pass  from  mass 
to  particular:  unbroken  attention  is  equivalent  to  catalepsy.  The 
state  exemplified  in  the  babe  is  what  I  understand  Wundt  now  to 
assert  in  nis  statement,  **  passive  precedes  active  attention." 
Further,  the  stimulus  passes  to  its  reaction,  the  latter  sets  up  an 
idea  in  mind;  then— with  one  idea  uppermost — comes  will  (James) 
or  voluntary  attention,  i.  e.,  knowleoTO  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  prevision  of  a  repetition  under  like  circumstances.  Yet  this 
idea  that  is  in  mind  is  but  a  representative  of  the  act  to  which  interest 
attaches  and  for  the  sake  of  which  we  wish  to  attend.  Bv  conform- 
ing to  it,  we  put  ourselves  in  condition  to  get  a  repetition  of  the 
former  stimulus  and  its  results.    How  conform?    By  tensing  one 
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and  another  muscle  until  we  are  aware  of  the  correct  mental  state* 
The  assertion:  The  presence  of  an  idear  before  an  act  constitutes  ac- 
active  (or  voluntary)  attention,  seems  negatived  when  we  consider 
the  running-ofP  of  a  habit-chain  in  which  each  step  is  preceded  by  ita 
non-willed  cue.  In  fact  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  passive 
and  active,— it  is  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  tensions  involved  (cf. 
MUnsterberg,  1, 1,  p.  67);  to  the  actor  the  distinction  is  known  by 
a  wider  grasp  of  related  acts,  which  cidls  into  play  the  higher 
centres,  not  necessarily  to  control,  yet  in  action  to  accompany  the 
habit-centres.  We  can  attend  to  but  one  tMng  at  a  time,  because 
to  us,  in  our  stage  of  growth,  anything  short  of  a  unification  of  ten- 
sions produces  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  emotion,  wherein  the 
harmonization  of  tensions  and  mental  state  are  alike  deficient,  and 
one  knows  not  what  to  think.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  can  attend  to 
two  or  more  matters  that  do  not  interfere  in  the  modes  of  expres- 
sion, though  here  as  in  any  other  concatenated  act,  now  one,  now 
anouier  part  of  what  is  really  one  compound  act  is  clear  in  mind. 
Yet  this  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  any  art. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  the  object  of  attention  we  know  we 
attend  to  it  oy  experiencingthe  tension  of  its  muscles,  our  attention 
is  assured  by  the  strain.  When  a  sense  is  used  as  a  medium  of  at- 
tention to  a  stimulus,  the  strain  becomes  of  minor  consideration — 
necessary  to  certify  the  mind  is  rightly  directed,  yet  of  value  only 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  with  the  change  induced  by  the  awaited 
stimulus.  The  duTerence  between  active  and  passive  attention,  as 
these  terms  are  commonly  used,  is  that  in  the  former  the  body-mind 
complex  is  in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  likeness  or 
difference  of  in-coming  stimuli;  in  the  latter  comparison  is  difficult, 
for  either  of  two  reasons:  (h)  general  state  of  relaxation,  ^b)  great 
tension  of  a  part  not  directly  concerned  in  the  reception  of  the  un- 
expected stunulus^for  in  either  case  diffusion  is  hampered  and 
meaning  tarries.  Yet  comparison  may  not  be  difficult  in  passive 
attention  if  so  be  the  stimuli  are  intense  or  much  unlike,  for  under 
these  circumstances  either  the  force  is  sufficient  to  overbear  resist- 
ance, or  the  unlike  stimuli  find  outlet  in  free  channels.  The  mind 
feels  its  freedom  when  it  passes  gradually  from  one  object  of  regard 
to  another,  and  does  not  when  it  goes  by  leaps,  as  though  a  cre^ure 
of  caprice;  so  we  call  the  gradual  progress  *' active,"  and  feel  an 
inner  power,  fore-seeing,  hence  called  "  voluntaiy." 

Extreme  concentration  of  attention,  considered  as  an  inner 
activity,  defeats  its  aim  in  that  the  tension-process  becomes  greater 
than  that  which  normally  accompanies  the  awaited  stimulus,  and 
thus  a  disturbance  is  set  up  whose  outcome  is  to  fill  the  mind  with 
an  irrelevant  strain  to  the  exclusion  of  the  one  that  belongs  with 
the  stimulus.  Attention  (and  here  tension  is  meant)  needs  mostly  to 
be  in  other  parts  than  those  that  mediate  the  stimulus,  for  thus  all 
interfering  action  is  checked  and  the  parts  concerned  are  free  to 
adjust  when  aroused.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  sensory  excita- 
tions; the  most  abstract  thinking  is  deranged  when  the  bodv  is  out 
of  its  normal  order.  The  condition  most  favorable  to  the  highest 
state  of  general  attention  is  the  one  called  ^' alert  indifference." 
The  subject  knows  his  stimulus  will  be  of  a  certain  kind  and  within 
griven  limits.  Thus  prepared  the  alert  indifference  was  found  to  be 
at  its  best  just  as  one's  inspiration  was  near  its  maximum.  At  this 
juncture  tnere  is  a  momentary  relaxation,  which  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral. Efforts  to  attend  soon  exhausted  the  subjects.  On  the  view 
that  the  muscle  tension  is  an  integral  part  of  one's  idea,  and  that 
maintenance  of  an  idea  in  mind  and  maintenance  of  tension  in  cer- 
tain muscles  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  fact,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
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this  tire  of  attention.  The  eye  fails  to  "  see  "  clearly  becanse  the 
wonted  channels  of  expression  corresponding  to  certain  stimuli  are 
f atiffued,  although  at  tine  same  time  tne  eye  itself  may  be  in  good 
condition.  Like  the  would-be  jumper  who  t^es  a  long  run  to  Mt 
impetus  and  is  exhausted  when  he  gets  to  the  scratch,  so  one  inio 
overstrains  his  muscles  in  expectation  finds  himself  unable  to  seise, 
or  else  to  react  on,  the  stimulus  when  it  comes.  It  may  be  well  to 
repeat  there  are  two  distinct  facts  to  be  kept  in  mind  of  every  act  of 
consciousness:  the  one  is  a  relatively  simple  chain  of  three  links — 
ond-organ,  centre,  muscle,  and  this  constitutes  a  sensation;  the 
other  is  a  complex  of  many  such  links,  and  forms  an  idea. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  supporters  of  the  central- origin-of- 
attention  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  attention  eot  by  introspec- 
tion, but  an  examination  of  these  statements  will,  I  think,  show 
that  the  condition  immediately  preceding  any  particular  phenome- 
non is  a  muscle  state.  In  other  words,  the  psychic  state  is  indissol- 
nbly  bound  with  and  dependent  on  a  tension;  attention  follows, 
not  precedes,  that  to  which  we  attend. 

Helmholtz,  to  illustrate  the  freedom  of  attention,  cites  the  fact 
we  can  hold  to  a  faint  stimulus  whilst  a  stronger  one  to  the  same 
sense  is  debarred  (pp.  971-2).  Evidently  it  is  assumed  that  stimuli 
produce  reactions  proportionate  to  their  objective  intensity.  That 
this  conclusion  is  untrue,  in  so  far  as  our  measure  of  obiective  in- 
tensities goes,  is  well  known.  Were  the  neuro-muscular  system 
always  to  return  to  a  neutral  state  after  each  response,  we  could 
expect  the  stronger  stimulus  to  draw  the  attention.  Further,  there 
seems  to  be  the  assumption  that  a  stimulus  to,  e,  y.,  the  eye.  is 
shaped  by  that  sense  into  an  idea.  James  (I.  60)  exposes  uiis 
error.  Hering  (pp.  84-6)  shows  that  clearness  (tne  point  involved 
in  Helmholtz's  clidm)  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  given  sensation 
to  its  sensation  environments;  in  other  words,  that  the  clearness 
of  a  sensation  is  measured  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  inter- 
relations of  the  particular  tension  response  to  tne  other  tension 
states  of  the  body  at  the  moment.  The ''  stronger  stimulus ''  fails 
of  entrance  because  opposed  by  the  tension  state  favorable  to  its 
''weaker "  rival.  Wunat  also  accords:  ''  The  clearness  of  a  Var^teU- 
ting,  whether  sensation  or  memory-image,  is  conditioned  both  by 
the  strength  of  its  perception  elements  and  by  the  sharpness  of 
their  apperception"  (l,  11,  271).  Interpreted  in  the  lieht  of  the  ex- 
periments given  in  this  paper,  Wundt's  words  state  t£e  equivalent 
to  (a)  proper  functioning  of  the  end-organ  and  its  immediate 
responses,  and  (b)  the  adjustment  of  the  latter  in  the  general  bodv- 
state.  Wundt  admits  that  an  unexpectedly  strong  stimulus  bredcs 
up  the  preparatory  attention-tensions  (and  this  nappens  at  times 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  new  stimulus  apperceives  the  mass  that 
had  awaited  it):  but,  apparently,  he  does  not  recognize  that  the 
over-tension  of  tne  muscles  concerned  in  the  apperception  of  the 
in- coming  stimulus  also  prevents  or  warps  apperception.  So  far  as 
clearness  is  concerned,  its  conditions  may  be  summed  up  in:  If  at- 
tention checks  irrelevant  tensions,  i.  e.,  if  it  is  expendea  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  free  the  muscles  needed  to  receive  the  awaited 
stimulus  (or  idea),  it  aids;  if  it  checks  these  constituents,  it  ham- 
pers clearness. 

Fixate  carefuUv  a  small  object  (and  the  greater  the  attention  the 
smaller  is  the  field  of  application)  and  it  soon  disappears.  It  g^oes 
when  the  feeling  of  strain  is  greatest,  says  Helmholtz  (p.  866) 
and  Miiller  (p.  92).  The  cause  of  the  disappearance  is  not  that 
''  the  strain-idea  has  driven  the  object-idea  out  of  mind  "  (cf .  p.  669 
for  account  of  rivalry  between  strain  and  stimulus),  but  that  the 
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tensioiiB  have  diffosed  into  the  maBolee  that  serve  to  give  meaning 
to  the  acting  stimnlas.  Wundt  again:  ^'  Impressions  qoalitatiyely 
different  require  unlike  adaptations  for  their  reception.  Farther,  we 
note  that  the  amount  of  the  feeling  of  inner  expectation  keeps  pace 
with  the  strength  of  the  impression  whose  apperception  we  com- 

ftlete.  On  the  exactness  of  this  adaptation  depends  the  sharpness  of 
he  apperception.  The  latter  is  sharp  when  the  inner  attention 
exacuy  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the  impression"  (1,  II,  p. 
271).  Thisjstrength,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  548  and  560),  is  conditioned 
vexy  litfsely  by  the  tensions  that  receive  the  shock;  and  we  are  not 
obhged  to  assume  any  strained  condition  of  a  hypothetical  inner 
entiw  as  does  Wundt.  Our  inner  expectation  really  keeps  pace  with 
the  degree  of  tensions,  and  when  these  lack  order  tneir  conflict 
throws  the  mind  into  a  state  of  emotion— the  inner  aspect  of  the 
confused  muscles.  In  the  experiments  herein  noted,  perception  of 
the  time  order  of  (faint)  clicks,  in  §  0,  was  best  wnen  there  was 
no  feeling  of  strain  whatever:  the  strain  Wundt  speaks  of  is  prob- 
ably only  the  holding  in  check  of  muscles  which  might  inject  a  dis- 
turbing factor  into  the  intended  response  (cf.  with  experience  of 
"Mr,  Luckey,  p.  660).  If  we  consider  the  process  of  apperception  as 
progressive  coordination,  we  see  why  consciousness  lapses  as 
habit  grows,— because  attentive  consciousness  is  dependent  on  shift- 
ing tensions;  as  muscle  groups  codrdinate  and  function  en  62oc, 
they  escape  mutual  conflict,  and  hence  g^ve  no  occasion  for  oppos- 
ing states  of  mind.  That  reactions  do  tend  to  an  average  status, 
wherein  discrimination  or  attention  lapses,  is  certain;  it  is  shown 
by  our  '^constant  bias,"  by  Leuba  (p.  382-3),  who  considers  it  a 
feature  of  sense-memory,  and  agwi  by  Daniels  (p.  661,  n.),  who 
notes  the  recurrence  of  certain  stock  errors.  We  are  aebtors  to 
our  mistakes  if  we  take  them  up  into  consciousness  and  definitelv 
build  them  into  the  way  to  the  correct  end,  for  thus  they  ''  lapse," 
as  do  all  the  stages  of  a  series,  and  so  no  more  offer  seductive  diver- 
sions, but  form  part  of  the  wall  within  which  our  thought  runs. 
Until  such  assimilation  of  mistakes  is  made,  the  latter  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  error,  and  may  come  to  be  the  habitual  normal 
course  of  reaction.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  evident  it  is 
these  possibles  of  reaction  that  determine  apperception,  and  that 
Wundt's  assertion,  ^^  Not  the  intensity  and  qualitv  of  a  sensation  in 
itself,  but  its  ability  to  excite  apperception,  is  the  determining 
factor  for  the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight,"  is,  as  Wundt  means  it. 
unfounded.  Perception  of  impressions  on  peripheral  portions  of 
the  retina,  to  use  specifically  the  illustration  that  for  Wundt  is 

? general,  is  either  mediated  by  tensions  in  part  different  from  those 
hat  function  with  the  foveal  region,  or  there  is  a  momentary  lapse 
from  the  prescribed  fixation  point.  Helmholtz's  perception  \nth 
sides  of  retina  (pp.  934-6)  is  in  point;  despite  his  claim,  ^'attention  is 
quite  independent  of  the  position  and  accommodation  of  the  eves," 
tnere  is  no  need  even  here  to  invoke  the  aid  of  ahvpothetical  inner 
activitv.  Vision  with  the  sides  of  the  retina  enables  one  now  and 
then,  in  flashes,  to  perceive  the  clear  black  and  white  of  a  disk 
when  it  is  revolving  at  a  rate  sufficient  togive  a  uniform  gray.  The 
very  point  so  emphasized  by  Bering  (Hermann's  Handbuch,  III. 
I.  648)  relative  to  Helmholtz's  experiment— that  the  line  of 
sight  must  be  held  with  perfect  firmness— is  the  essential  condition 
needed  to  let  the  side  stimulus  work.  We  cannot  speak  of  eye,  but 
must  distinguish  eyes  and  parts  of  each  eye^ ;  and  to  these  parts 
respond  different  tension- complexes. 
The  ripening  of  apperception  is  a  matter  much  dwelt  on  by 

HX.  C.  L.  Franklin,  Psychological  Review,  II.  p.  142,  n. 
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Wimdt  (1,11,  899  etc.)*  who  claims  the  mind  can  divide  itself  be- 
tween two  or  more  stimuli,  or  can  perceive  them  simnltaneonsly. 
E.  g.j  the  stimuli  got  by  the  dial-pointer-bell  apparatus  needjnot  be 
rivals,  but,  like  two  streams,  may  flow  in  gradually  converg^ng^ 
courses  until  they  meet  and  mingle  gently  and  indissolublv.  Nor  i» 
the  junction  for  wundt  a  result  of  simulation,  but  depends  on  the 
ripening  of  apperception.  It  matters  not  if  there  oe  no  second 
member;  if  apperception  is  expecting  such  to  come,  it  will  act  as> 
though  the  to-be-interpolated  stimulus  had  come,  and  thus  produce 
'*  negative  errors."  Again,  though  the  disparate  stimuli  have  been 
given,  if  apperception  is  unripe,  their  taking  up  into  consdousnesa 
is  delayed  until  apperception  is  ready  to  admit  them.  The  obscur- 
ity of  the  process,  though  great,  is  not  lightened  by  the  explanation 
of  apperception,  which  ^*'au9aehnt  sichavf  die  Ct€»ammUinUige  des 
BefwussUevM  "  (1, 11,  285).  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  by  Wundt'a 
view  the  two  series  of  stimuli  in  question  move  in  the  sub-conscious, 
and  fuse  there.  But  if  so,  how  can  active  apperception  be  said  to 
control  them?  In  mj  own  experiments,  results  like  Wundt's  were 
often  got,  but  ezphcable  in  a  much  simpler  manner.  In  the  re- 
action-time experiments,  whilst  reading,  problems  were  side-tracked 
into  sub-  or  semi-consciousness,  whence  their  answers  appeared  in 
visual  terms  (cf.  p.  565).  As  Wundt  says,  '^  The  regular  series  ran 
its  steady  course  as  though  no  complication  existed,  and  at  a  point 
the  simultaneous  stimulus  joined  itself  to  the  former,  not  as  a  suc- 
cessive, but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  complex  idea"  (1,11,399). 
Yet  this  does  not  mean  the  nund  divided  itself  between  the  parts, 
but  that  separate  muscle  groups  responded  to  their  stimuli,  and  when 
in  a  sufficiently  tensed  and  non-conflicting  state,  formed  the  state 
common  to  all  complicated  acts,— and  what  acts  are  not  in  some  de- 
gree complex  ?  The  same  process  that  provides  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  some  parts  in  the  complex  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  forget- 
ting of  others. 

Daniels'  paper,  describing  work  akin  to  Wundt's  complicated  re- 
action-time experiments,  and  to  the  study  of  Angell  and  Pierce, 
offers  several  points  for  comment.  To  the  subject,  while  reading 
aloud,  were  read  series  of  numbers  of  three  figures  each.  The  subiecS 
either  ceased  reading  and  at  once  repeated  the  number,  or  contin- 
ued reading  for  periods  ranging  from  five  to  twenty  seconds  before 
endeavoring  to  repeat.  It  was  found  the  memoiy  after-ims^e  does 
not  last  fifteen  seconds  in  a  reproduceable  conoLtion  unless  its  re- 
sponse tension  is  repeated  before  its  first  set  is  spoiled  1^  succeed- 
ing tensions.  It  is  not  that  the  after-image  has  been  in  .mind,—- 
in  that  it  has  a  grip  in  tensions,  lies  the  possibility  of  its  recall. 
Table  m,  p.  562  (of  Daniels'  paper),  a  general  summary,  shows  the 
part  played  in  perception  and  retention  by  tensions.  S..  a  tr^ned 
expenmenter  \nth  self  well  in  hand,  made  uniform  resistance  to 
the  impulse  to  diversion  of  attention  from  the  reading;  but  as  the 
stimulus  summated  its  culminating  part  (the  final  number  of  each 
set^  stuck  far  oftener  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  D.,  less 
trained,  was  unable  to  resist  the  onset  of  the  number  series,  and 
shows  an  outgo  to  the  initial  number,  a  return  to  his  reading  (i.  e., 
former  tension  state),  and  another  response  to  the  final  number. 
Here,  as  before,  attention,  considered  as  a  conscious  state,  follows 
the  tension  response  in  every  case. 

IV. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  is  promised  a  sxmimary  of  by-products 
of  the  experiments  wmch  suggested,  and  in  turn  get  meaning  from, 
the  view  of  attention  just  given.    Tne  list  that  follows,  conudeved 
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from  any  other  standpoint.  Asplavs  a  motley  host;  but  examined 
for  tenrions,  as  characteristics  of  direction  of  attention,  it  presents 
a  homogeneity  that  warrants  recospition.  To  designate  tne  three 
sets  of  experunents,  A  will  be  nsed  to  indicate  the  reaction-time, 
B  the  association,  and  0  the  least  interval,  group. 

In  A  and  in  the  distraction  half  of  B,  the  set  tasks  were  more 
or  less  hampered  by  the  many  and  conflicting  demands  made  on 
the  vocal  cords.  The  mere  fact  that  ideas  are  known  in.  or  by,  a 
nervous  system  necessitates  the  presence  of  some  form  of  expres- 
sion as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  every  stirring  of  conscious- 
ness. By  the  time  any  stimulus  gets  to  consciousness,  it  has  found 
outlet  in  muscles,  and  because  of  our  great  need  for  names,  a  part 
of  this  expression  is  usually  in  the*  larynx.*  Hence  use  of  the  voice 
proved  the  most  distracting  device,  because  of  the  almost  inveterate 
effort  to  put  our  thoughts  into  verbal  form;  unless  other  channels 
were  ready,  attention  balked.  Exceptions  that  go  to  illustrate 
how  little  depends  on  conscious  direction  of  attention  and  how 
much  on  diffusion  of  the  stimulus  until  it  finds  an  accustomed  chan- 
nel, were  found.  E,  y.,  in  A,  problems  given  orally  were  side- 
tracked into  semi-consciousness,  whence  thev  reappeared  with 
visualized  answers;  in  B,  thought  went  on  without  special  names, 
in  a  general  yet  accurate  way.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  a  general  feel- 
ing of  congruity  is  our  guide,  and  we  do  not  realize  our  errors — so 
frequent— until  after  they  are  made;  in  other  words  our  attention, 
considered  as  a  mental  oversight,  follows  the  tension.  Daniels  (p. 
561,  n.)  notes  an  incident  common  in  all  similar  experiments  —  the 
easy  formation  of  habits  of  response;  e.  y.,  any  answer  once  g^ven, 
whether  correct  or  not,  was  often  repeated.  Here  it  is  evident  the 
mind  is  easily  satisfied  and  directs  its  attention  along  the  line  of  ha- 
bitual tensions.  In  Daniels'  case  the  vocal  cords  were  in  use.  and  the 
stimulus  g^ven  (a  flproup  of  three  numbers)  tended  to  evoke  lie  proper 
response;  as  the  subject  felt  himself  yielding  (i.  e,  as  his  cords  tended 
to  shift  one  position  for  another),  he  resisted  not  the  thought,but  the 
shifting  of  tensions  by  putting  nfeater  strain  on  those  in  use.  As  for- 
getting is  not  doing,  so  by  ref^ing  to  name  the  numbers  pronounced, 
the  suDject  lost  the  ^ower  to  reci&l  them;  later  effort  so  to  do  led  to 
discharge  in  the  habit- tracts,— these  being  uninfluenced  by  the  pre- 
vious strain.  For  brevity  I  nave  spoken  as  though  all  centered  in 
the  larynx;  while  this  may  not  be  the  case,  the  point  involved  is  not 
affected.  The  fact  that  in  0  perception  was  not  hampered  by  loud 
reading,  save  when  the  latter  made  one  oblivious  to  sound  sUmuli, 
indicates  the  trouble  caused  by  distraction  lies  not  in  the  receptive, 
but  in  the  expressive  sphere.  Two  things  cannot  be  done,  nor 
thought  of,  at  the  same  time  if  they  need  the  same  or  opposing 
musses  for  their  execution;  if,  however,  different  muscle  groups 
are  exercised,  many  acts  can  be  simultaneous.  As  so  stated  this  is 
self-evident,  yet  many  experiments  have  been  made  to  prove  it 
(cf.  Paulhan);  further  maybe  noted:  in  A  partial  products  fused  of 
themselves;  in  B  associations  presented  themselves  (cf.  Wundt,  1. 
II,  898-9) ;  in  0  the  click  or  shock  gave  its  own  order.  In  none  of 
these  cases,  as  a  rule,  were  the  results  got  by  any  ^'  direction  of  at- 
tention ;"  ihey  came  in  spite  of  distraction,  were  mediated  by  ten- 
sions other  than  those  in  use  for  the  distraction.  If  the  term 
«<  conscious  "  be  restricted  to  those  processes  of  which  we  are  im- 
mediately aware,  then  the  results  just  noted,  of.  thoughts  that  ap- 
pear full-grown,  may  be  said  to  come  from  tne  unconscious.    Ac- 

*  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  simplicity  and  economy  of  effort,  the  flexibility  of 
some  parts  of  the  vocal  apparatus  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  any  other  voluntary  act. 
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cept  this  limitation  and  our  ezperimentB  throughout  show  that 
fangne  lets  the  unconsoious  work,  i.  6.,  it  lessens  distraction,  per- 
mits a  freer  distribution  of  attention.  If  fresh  we  had  more  force 
available  than  laboratory  experiments  required  and  the  inevitable 
overflow  came  to  li^t  in  spnrty  tensions  and  frequent  responses  to 
irrelevant  matters.  Too  great  strain  entailed  a  cramp  that  prevented 
some  of  the  most  customarv  associations  in  B,  but  these  were  made  so 
soon  as  the  strain  eased  (cf .  Lalande  and  Paulhan).  In  the  "  uncon- 
scious" work  noted  above,  a  certain  order  seemed  imperative. 
Factors  in  A  had  to  be  put  in  a  habitual  way;  in  0  the  bias,  or  con- 
stant error,  defied  our  efforts  at  conscious  control. 

The  usual  muscular  tensions  that  characterize  or  accompany 
concentration  of  attention,  were  well  marked  in  aU  the  experi- 
ments. Checked  breathing,  suspension  of  movements,  a  strain 
about  eyes  or  ears,  were  common.  In  0  the  effort  to  hold  an  even 
hand  between  stimuli  to  org^ans  of  the  same  sense  brought  out 
clearly  the  great  dependence  of  '^  balanced  attention "  on  equi- 
lateral tensions.  To  be  alert  and  yet  neutral,  i.  e..  to  be  intention- 
ally indifferent,  it  was  necessary  to  fixate  a  point  in  the  median 
plane  and  to  have  an  equal  distribution  of  tensions  on  each  side  of 
the  body.  The  slightest  deviation  therefrom,  if  but  a  tendency  to 
a  side-movement  of  the  eyes,  was  sufficient  to  make  uncertain  the 
judgment  of  the  order  in  which  the  clicks  came.  As  concentration 
is  tension,  it  easily  passes  by  overplus  into  distraction,  or  opposing 
tensions.  In  A  uncalled  fingers,  and  even  the  whole  arm,  made 
irrelevant  reactions :  in  B  the  very  effort  for  great  attention  de- 
feated its  aim;  in  0  tne  order  was  easily  lost  when  too  much  awaited. 
But  attention  is  not  onlv  a  matter  of  tension  on  its  physical  side. 
Without  change  concentration  soon  degenerated  into  stupor;  idl 
distractions  soon  dulled;  in  each  case  aid  was  got,  both  for  concen- 
tration and  for  distraction,  by  shifting  positions.  The  readjustment 
of  tensions  was  conducive  to  distraction  if  the  stimuli  were  re- 
ceived whilst  the  change  was  in  progress,  because  the  correct  re- 
sponse was  but  one  of  many  posnble  tensions;  if  the  stimuli  came 
when  the  tension-adjustment  was  lust  below  its  crest,  they  found 
favorable  reception.  To  get  the  faint  clicks  in  O,  concentration 
(i.  e.,  suspension  of  motion)  had  to  be  very  great:  my  custom  was  to 
draw  a  fml  breath  and  begin  to  expire  just  as  ihe  clicks  were  ex- 
pected. The  momentary  balancing  on  the  tension-crest  enabled 
the  clicks  to  come  as  if  into  the  field  of  vision. 

So  inveterate  (or  normal)  is  the  habit  of  association  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  tarace  of  an  idea  without  giving  it  a  space 
setting.  Definite  localization  was  all  but  general;  those  few  cases 
wherein  it  failed  may  probably  be  explained  as  unscrutinized.  In 
A  the  stimuli,  coming  from  the  operator,  seemed  to  be  external  in 
nature;  they  and  thmr  responses  were  free  from  subjective  control. 
In  B  and  O  the  associations  and  sensations  were  projected,  and 
their  spatial  distance  was  usually  strongly  felt.  !bi  %  at  times  the 
consciousness  of  place  was  greater  than  that  of  the  object  felt  to  be 
there.  In  O  if  the  focus,  fixated  in  order  to  keep  attention  median, 
was  distant,  the  stimuli  were  remote;  if  near  by,  the  stimuli  came 
near.  The  evident  reason  for  these  facts  is  that  an  idea  rests  on  a 
complex,  each  element  of  which  has  its  harmonious  space-reaction. 
The  nature  of  a  complex  idea  (an  object  of  thought  composed  of 
known  elements)  necessitates  a  play  of  tensions  to  give  its  fcdl  ex- 
pression, and  full  presence  as  well.  Put  into  terms  of  an  inner 
activity  this  kaleidoscopic  play  may  be  formulated  in:  Ranging  is 
necessary  for  fruitful  attention,  i.  e.,  in  order  to  get  manv  as- 
sociates.   Mere  attention,  considered  as  fixation,  landis  the  mmd  in 
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blankness.  The  fact  noted  above,  that  Bome  distractioii  la  an  aid  to 
work,  finds  an  inner  correlate  in  the  need  of  ^'  ground-wires  "  to 
draw  off  the  excess  of  energy.  The  non-attended  incidents  and 
possible  stimuli  aboat  ns  (tor  concrete,  thouffh  extreme,  stock- 
oases,  take  the  button  of  Scott's  class-mate,  Schuler's  rotten  apples, 
the  uproar  Of  the  mill)  are  the  background  on  which  we  project 
and  estimate  our  heeded  experiences. 

Spatial  readjustment  of  our  mental  stock  was  often  a  very  con- 
scious and  troublesome  process.  Thus,  in  A  difficult  problems  were 
analyzed  andsolved  piece-meal  on  the  lines  of  least  resistimce:  in 
B  perplexing  key- words  were  dismembered  and  referred  to  their 
root-origins;  in  0  the  sensations  were  commonly  translated  into 
objective  figures.  In  B  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  the  associations 
in  groups  in  order  to  retain  them;  in  O  the  time  order  had  to  be 
decidea  by  an  immediate  impulse,  else  would  consideration  drive 
out  the  possibility  of  decision.  Our  experience  in  O  indicates  that 
judgment  of  time  order  depends  on  one's  interpretation  of 
his  space-experiences.  Space  to  us  is  largely  a  matter  of  pro- 
jection, and  with  normal  persons  this  is  in  terms  of  sight  (cf .  Wundt, 
1.  n,  121-2).  So  long  as  the  subject  in  O  was  fresh  and  passive,  the 
time  order  of  the  stimuli  was  well  perceived;  certainty  was  ereatest 
when  there  was  least  conscious  effort  to  decide.  Quite  otherwise 
was  the  matter  when  for  any  reason,  fatigue  or  wandering  mind 
and  shifting  tensions,  the  order  was  obscure.  In  the  latter  cases 
decisions,  as  noted  aoove.  wavered  between  feeling  and  judgment, 
i.  6.,  between  the  impulsive  and  the  conscious.  Yet  when  these 
opposing  claims  were  examined,  I  could  not  see  there  was  anything 
else  to  motive  them  than  differences  of  perceived  intensity.  My 
impression  is  that  in  the  immediate,  sensory  form  the  body-state 
was  in  a  condition  of  alert  indifference:  that  in  the  *'  feeling"  form 
the  body-state  was  one  of  chanee,  but  that  the  stimulus-tension 
got  and  retained  a  relatively  stable  condition  which,  in  time,  often 
sufficed  to  gain  it  notice.  In  the  last  named  form  one  wonders  if 
he  started  m>m  the  stimulus  and  went  to  the  related  ideas,  or  from 
these  latter  over  to  the  idea  about  the  stimulus.  But  as  has  been 
said,  when  the  immediacy  of  the  struggle,  the  basal  feeling  of  the 
sensation,  was  gone,  the  case  was  rejected.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  uncertidn  cases  were  but  a  fraction  of 
the  series;  often  subjects  gave  correctly  the  order  of  nearly  entire 
sets  (twenty  trials  each*),  and  were  sure  of  their  answers.  The 
doubtful  cases  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  stimuli  were  known  as 
unequal;  of  this,  more  later. 

A  constant  error,  rather  a  general  bias,  has  been  noted  in 
the  experiments  of  the  third  part.  It  was  easier  to  decide  for 
one  side  than  for  the  other,  as  was  shown  by  the  preponderance 
of  correct  answers  on  the  favored  side,  due,  probably,  not  to 
better  perception,  but  to  an  excess  of  answers  in  one  direc- 
tion. This  is  akin  to  habit,  perception  of  the  probable,  apper- 
ception ruts,  and,  I  believe,  is  related  to  certain  fixed  muscle  ad- 
justments. For  S.  and  D.  this  constant  error  has  been  shown  in 
Table  4,  and  in  13  is  shown  the  result  of  shifting  body  conditions 
with  intent  to  redistribute  tensions.  Although  various  subjects 
knew  of  this  failing  and  endeavored  to  guard  against  it,  the  under- 
tow was  too  starong  to  be  resisted.  At  times  the  bias  was  main- 
tained, although  the  intensities  of  the  stimuli  were  made  to  differ 
considerably;  now  and  then  the  error  would  change  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  but  in  the  long  run  it  was  fairly  constant.  Because  of 
this  bias,  experimentation  with  some  subjects  was  given  up. 

Here  may  be  noted  the  observation  that  organs  of  the  same  sense 
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ireceive  like  stimuli  in  unlike  wavs.  Differences  in  the  abilities  of 
the  eyes  and  of  the  ears  are  well  known;  analogous  is  the  case  of 
the  hands.  For  a  time  it  was  possible  to  judge  the  order  of  shocks 
in  O  by  these  qualitatiye  differences  in  sensation.  There  was 
needed  a  certain  degree  of  intensity  in  order  to  arouse  these  sensa- 
tion-forms; below  uie  minimal  quantity  quality  failed  to  appear. 
In  the  case  of  the  very  faint  clicks  this  loss  of  quality  was  very 
ereat.  At  the  outset  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  these  were  pro- 
jected on  a  level  with  and  a  trifle  back  of  the  shoulders:  they  were 
seen,  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  as  whitish  spots  on  black  back- 
grounds, like  the  pictures  that  represent  stars  in  constellations  in  as- 
tronomical text- books.  As  intensity  increased  the  clicks  became 
more  like  experiences  known  as  sound,  and  so  came  up  toward  and 
into  the  ears.  Yet,  unless  the  subject  was  in  good  responsive  condi- 
tion, at  the  short  interval  (.024(t),  with  increased  intensity  the  clicks 
would  overlap,  either  in  a  confused  sound,  or  as  overlapping 
auroral  flashes,  in  terms  of  sight,  and  before  the  face,  when 
the  clicks  were  really  simultaneous,  they  were  perceived  as  one 
located  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  brain.  In  every  case  as  inten- 
sity grew,  the  clicks  approached  each  other;  due,  probably,  to  the 
fact  that  the  tension  responses  were  greater,  and  so  intermixed. 
Bolton  (p.  228)  notes,  '*  The  strongest  sound  seemed  longer  than  the 
rest;"  because  its  effect,  more  widely  diffused,  aroused  the  idea 
of  extension. 

It  was  our  custom  in  G  to  interchange  the  battery  connections, 
whereby  the  stimulus  that  had  gone  to  one  side  should  be  sent  an 
equal  number  of  times  to  the  opposite  side;  by  so  doing  we  sought 
to  neutralize  anv  lurking  inequalities.  But  one  day,  while  uemig 
shocks  with  indifferent  attention,  we  crossed  our  arms  and  thus 
received  the  right  hand  shock  in  tne  left  hand,  the  shock  from  the 
left  side  in  the  right  hand  (cf.  p.  550).  To  our  surprise  the  stimulus 
in  one  hand  would  at  times  entirely  disappear,  and  when  felt  was 
much  weaker  than  its  mate.  That  the  objective  intensities  were  un- 
chan&:ed  we  proved  bv  tests;  that  the  trouble  was  not  a  local  defect 
was  shown  bv  the  fact  that  at  times  a  plain  after-sensation  of  the 
shock  could  be  felt  in  the  fingers,  though  the  original  sensation  had 
escaped  detection.  On  some  days  the  loss  of  the  shock  was  espe- 
cially common  in  one  hand ;  at  other  times  the  opposite  hand  so  suf- 
ered :  while  on  yet  other  da^s  the  loss  shifted  back  and  forth.  Elnow- 
ing  tnat  both  shocks  were  given  and  of  like  intensity,  one  could  not 
avoid  watching  for  a  sensation  on  the  perplexing  side;  but  ex- 
pectant attention  in  this  case  was  not  equal  to  sensation,  although 
often  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  faint  trace  of  the  miss- 
ing sensation  nad  been  felt  or  imagined.  These  cases  seem  to  be 
veritable  cramps  of  attention.  In  one  series,  designed  to  get 
twenty  judgments,  after  nine  had  been  given,  I  hadtwenty-one 
trials  on  the  tenth  before  making  a  ( guess)  judgment.  Here  shifting 
one's  position  did  not  aid  perception.  After  the  eighth  trial  I 
walked  about  to  shake  off  the  cramp;  after  the  tenth  trial  the  left 
cup  (by  which  no  sensation  had  been  aroused)  was  tested  and  its 
stimulus  found  to  be  workine  normallv.  In  this  case  the  trouble, 
though  present  in  a  few  early  cases,  did  not  become  set  until  the 
series  was  half  done.  Another  day  the  cramp  began  at  the  outset, 
and  forty  trials  were  made  before  a  judgment  could  be  g^ven;  in 
the  final  trial  the  stimuli  were  plainly  felt  in  both  hands,  and  in 
their  order:  in  every  trial  the  stimuli  had  been  sent  and  in  changing 
order.  Thirtv  of  the  trials  were  made  with  right  hand  above,  the 
remainder  with  left  above.  In  the  thirty-second  trial  the  nght- 
hand  shock  was  missing;  in  the  others  of  this  set  the  trouble  was 
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with  the  left  side.  Not  that  the  left  stimulus  was  always  entirely 
absent.  In  this  particular  set  my  notes  show  six  times  when  the 
left  seemed  to  lead,  although  the  omv  stimulus  ^^  known  "  was  felt  on 
rieht;  each  of  the  six  was  a  case  of  left  first.  When  the  bias  to  one 
side  (and  especially  to  the  right)  was  strong,  the  shocks  on  the  left 
became  dissociated  from  the  fingers,  and  commonly  settled  in  or 
near  the  median  plane,  at  the  crossing  point  of  the  arms.^  Two 
naive  subjects  who  were  used  to  test  this  matter,  found  the  median 
plane  tangle:  but,  introspecting  less,  and  less  anxious  for  exact- 
est  judgmenie.  they  did  not  stick  on  the  dead  centre,  but  guessed 
themselves  out  of  the  difficulty.  That  the  trouble  was  not  in  the 
apparatus  was  certain.  The  stimuli  were  given  by  the  break,  which 
gave  a  stronger  shock  than  the  make.  In  a  troublesome  run,  in 
which  one  side  repeatedly  failed  to  take  part,  a  slight  delay  in 
removing  the  hands  from  the  cups  enabled  me  to  feel  the  make. 
So  unexpected  was  this  that,  despite  its  real  faintness,  it  startled  me 
far  more  than  had  the  regular  stimulus. 

If  the  non-appearance  of  the  stimulus  noted  above  be  due  to  an 
attention -cramp,  it  may  be  asked  to  which  side  attention  was 
given.  As  a  rule  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  one  designedly  so  to 
control  his  attention  as  to  become  oblivious  to  surrounding  stimuli; 
the  very  effort  to  turn  away  from  a  stimulus  often  puts  its  claim 
more  forciblv.  So,  too,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  one  to 
fail  to  perceive  an  awaited  stimulus  without  becoming  disposed  to 
be  aJeit  for  its  coming;  yet  the  positive  and  strenuous  direction  of 
attention  actuaUy  did  less  to  facilitate  perception  than  did  a  state 
of  indifference.  In  general  the  shocks  in  the  side  to  which  atten- 
tion was  g^ven  were  felt  as  being  much  weaker  than  those  in  the 
unattended  side, — doubtless  because  the  strain  diffused  until  it 
cramped  the  mobile  parts  needed  to  receive  the  expected  shock. 
This  fore- tension  explains  in  part  why  *'  not  even  shock  affects  the 
muscular  form  of  reaction,"  for  not  only  is  the  shock's  work  begun, 
but  once  begun^  the  probability  of  diversion  is  lessened.  In  a  sense 
it  may  be  sud,  "  Expectant  attention  and  sensation  [are]  identical 

£  recesses."  (James,  I,  p.  429).  In  the  case  noted  above  the  tension 
I  the  attended  hand  was  as  great  as,  or  greater  than, that  produced 
by  the  shock,  hence  the  latter  was  felt  little  or  not  at  all.  In  the 
other  hand  the  contrast  between  the  relaxed  and  the  contracted 
conditions  gave  a  good  example  of  passive  attention,  with  a  differ- 
ence of  states  so  great  as  to  compel  regard.  Hence  in  this  experi- 
ment serial  order  was  often  upset,  because  at  times  the  only  shock- 
tension  experienced  was  in  the  non- attended  hand,  and  this  was 
heeded  because  the  onlv  other  mental  rival  was  the  consciousness 
of  a  cramp.  In  truth  the  latter  was  no  rival.  Treating  the  hands 
as  disparate  senses,  the  case  was  akin  to  our  common  experiences 
wherein  we  refuse  response  to  so-called  distractions.  Again  it  may 
be  said  a  certain  amount  of  distraction  facilitates  perception,  in 
that  it  prevents  this  overflow  of  tensions  (compare  urbantschitech 
and  Mdnsterberg,  4).  ^^Distractions"  need  to  be  further  differ- 
entiated, since  they  mav  be  more  attractive  and  absorbing  than 
one's  set  task,  and  so  fiU  his  mind;  or  thev  mav  be  suggesuve  of 
varied  associates  and  so  make  concent^anon  all  but  impossible. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  illustrations  given  of  cramped  atten- 
tion are  all  exclusively  physiological,  and  the  extension  of  infer- 
ences therefrom  to  ideas  questioned.  But  quite  similar  were  the 
experiences  in  B— association.  While  adding  for  distraction,  it  was 

>  Ck>mpare  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Simultaneous  Stimulations  of  the  Sense  of 
Touch,'^  W.  O.  Krohn,  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diaeasee,  March,  1808. 
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much  easier  to  have  "  knowledge-aboat,"  i.  e.,  to  broadlv  survey, 
one's  addition,  seneral  feeling,  flight  of  time,  progress  of  the  ex- 
I>eriment,  and  the  like,than  it  was  to  attend  io  the  key- words.  The 
effort  to  hold  fast  the  word  bred  stnpor,  gave  cramp;  the  tensions 
corresponding  to  the  work  of  addimon,  one's  acts,  eta,  were  in 
continual  change.  Whole  sections  of  common  thought  were  often 
left  untouched  during  the  time  allotted  for  association. 

In  any  discussion  of  Attention  we  need  to  consider  first  the  name, 
for  it  is  a  word  that  includes  in  its  various  meaning^  aU  mind 
action— passive  and  active, — and  because  of  this  range  its  ex- 
planatory value  is  but  a  pretence.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that 
consciousness  is  active  per  ae.  the  attention  that  we  know  is  a  re- 
sultant of  tensions,  t.  «>9an  element  in  knowing  and  so  is  present 
in  all  states  of  mind,  what  the  motive  power  hack  of  this  tension 
is,  we  do  not  know;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  giving  it  a  name  of 
ignorance  and  then  subdividing  this  X  into  active  and  passive 
forms.  We  feel  mind  action  to  be  passive  when  aroused  chiefly 
by  sensory  means  (and  these  include  a  large  part  of  the  sugg^- 
tions  that  motive  idle  revery);  active  when  aroused  by  ideo- motor 
means.  In  the  former  we  find  ourselves  in  an  attentive  state  be- 
cause of  the  impulsive  response  of  sense-orean  adjustments;  these 
in  cases,  e.  y.,  iris  and  lens,  go  on  out  of  mmd.  In  the  latter  the 
kinesthetic  idea  is  necessamy  in  mind  before  its  sequent  stex>s  are 
aroused,  and  the  mind,  prevising,  feels  its  initiauve.  In  either 
case  attention  as  a  psychic  state  follows  and  depends  on  tensions. 

The  studv  noted  in  these  pages  was  carried  on  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  with  the  constant  aid  and  coimsel  of  Dr.  £.  O. 
Sanford,  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due  in  large  measure;  however, 
he  is  no  wav  responsible  for  the  short- comings.  To  President  G. 
Stanley  HaU  for  stimulating  sugmstions  and  insights  that  rouse 
one  to  new  views,  and  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Bumham  for  sympathetic  criti- 
cism and  assistance  all  along  the  wav,— I  wish  especially  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligation.  Kor  would  I  omit  to  recognize  m}r  debt 
to  Mr.  Jonas  Q.  Clark,  to  whose  generosity  is  due  the  facilities  so 
i^undanUy  furnished  for  my  work.  It  is  a  privilege  to  thus  ex- 
press my  mdebtedness  to  these  men,  for,  oecause  of  them,  the 
work  was  made  a  pleasure. 

V. 
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NOTB. 


While  Mr.  Drew's  expeiiments  on  Assooiatlon  were  in  progress,  I 
undertook  a  similar  series  in  order  to  check  his  results  by  those  of 
a  second  observer.  The  method  used  was  not  quite  the  same,  the 
most  important  difference  being  a  greater  freedom  of  association 
on  my  part,  i.  e.,  each  association  was  not  held  strictly  to  the  origi- 
nal stimulus  word.  The  nature  of  the  data  gathered  in  such  exper- 
iments makes  it  almost  indispensable  that  each  observer  should 
work  up  his  own  results,  and  this  I  have  not  found  time  to  do,  with 
Bufflcient  completeness  for  exact  tabular  presentation.  I  venture, 
however,  to  g^ve  here  such  general  statements  as  a  rather  full  pre- 
liminary examination  seems  to  justify. 

In  the  first  place  my  lists,  like  those  of  Drew,  show  little  differ- 
ence in  the  fertility  of  association  between  those  series  in  which 
addition  was  performed  and  those  in  which  attention  was  left  free. 
This  unexpected  result  may  depend,  as  he  suggests,  on  an  unin- 
tended distraction,  introduced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  time  for 
firetting  associations  was  limited,  or  on  the  fact  that  in  most  cases 
there  was  not  thorough  absorption  in  the  adding,  the  associations 
being  secured  at  intervals  of  slight  neglect  of  the  means  of  distrac- 
tion. Another  effect  of  the  aoding  is  apparent  in  my  case,  how- 
ever, in  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  whoUy  extraneous 
ideas  entered,  or  in  which  an  association  once  glimpsed  was  lost 
in  whole  or  in  part  before  the  time  came  for  recording.  The  sub- 
jective feeline  of  greater  irksomeness  also  distinguished  the  tests 
accompanied  oy  addition,  and  introspection  seemed  more  difficult. 

The  most  marked  qualitative  difference  between  the  series  with 
adding  and  those  without  is  a  clear  preponderance  in  the  latter 
case  of  associated  phrases  (quotations  and  the  like).  A  similar  re- 
lation, though  quantitatively  much  less,  appears  in  Drew's  table  F, 
where  the  percentage  of  ^^  word "  associations  is  greater  in  the 
series  with  full  attention.  This  difference  mav  be  caused  by  the 
need  of  at  least  a  partial  functioning  of  the  language  apparatus, 
central  and  peripheral,  in  the  adding  (cf.  the  article  of  llieodate 
8mith  above;. 

As  with  "Drew  and  other  experimenters  by  this  method,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  associations  noted  in  the  first  trial  with  each 
series  recurred  again  in  the  second  trial,  but  the  distribution  of 
repetitions  among  the  series  is  different  in  my  case  from  Drew's, 
the  series  in  wmch  adding  was  used  in  both  trials  standing  oui 
alone  with  a  decidedly  higher  proportion  of  repetitions  than  the 
rest. 

Of  Drew's  observations  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  sev- 
eral were  verv  frequently  confirmed  in  my  series,  most  strikingly 
of  all  the  tendency  to  internal  speech  and  to  the  immediate  spafial 
location  of  the  associations  started.  The  very  first  thing  that  could 
be  observed  in  most  cases,  after  the  method  of  work  had  become 
familiar  and  the  operator  practiced  in  introspection,  was  a  mental 
pronunciation  of  the  stimulus  word,  and  a  verbal  accompaniment 
was  also  found  with  many  of  the  succeeding  associations.  The 
tendency  to  locate  followed  immediatelv  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  stimulus  word,  or  possiblv  as  a  part  of  its  recognition.  At  times 
it  served  as  a  sort  of  algebraic  symbol,  and  took  the  place  of  a  more 
tardy  but  fuller  image  in  visual  or  other  terms.  It  was  often  a  kind 
of  mental  pointing,  an  unformed  ^^  that  thing,  there."  No  classifi- 
oation  according  to  period  of  life  was  attempted  in  my  case. 

E.  0.  Sanfobd. 
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The  Theory  of  Knowledge.  A  Contribatioii  to  some  Problems  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics.  By  L.  T.  Hobhousb.  London,  1896,  pp. 
627. 

According  to  the  author,  the  world  of  thought  at  the  present  day^ 
is  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  amorphic  condition.  The  warehouses 
of  science  are  beinjg  filled  to  repletion  with  an  accumulated  mass  of 
facts,  the  details  of  which  even  a  Heaven-bom  Aristotle  could  luyt 

Sroperly  grasp  and  unif  v.  The  deluge  of  specialism  still  oontiniies. 
ystems  of  pmlosophy  that  antedate  this  deluge  are  therefore  un- 
dermined by  it;  a  new  construction  is  necessary.  The  philosopher, 
like  the  theologian,  has  not  the  hardihood  of  the  past;  ne  proclaims 
with  more  diffidence  than  formerly  his  Ood-given  panacea  of  all 
difficulties.  Moreover,  there  is  an  elegant  skepticism  abroad. 
The  Question  is  not  onlv,  Is  philosophy  skeptical  in  its  tendency  ?^ 
but  also,  Is  not  science  bankrupt  ?  It  is  the  elegant,  aristocratic 
thing  to  do,  to  languidly  lean  back  in  your  carriage  as  it  rolls  along- 
Rotten  Row,  and  to  declare  that  that  is  immutable  and  sure  which — 
suits  your  needs.  The  author  endeavors,  in  a  fair-minded  way,  ta 
present  to  us  the  result  of  some  '^  psvchical  chemistry  " — he  will 
unito  the  merits  of  Mill  and  Spencer  with  those  of  Lotze  and  Hegel, 
and  present  a  higher  whole. 

The  work  is  too  laree  to  allow  of  an  analysis  of  it  here,  but  a  few 
points  may  be  notoa.  Logic,  in  contradistinction  to  psychology, 
we  are  informed,  examines  the  contont,  grounds,  and  validity  of 
belief  in  general.  In  logic  we  have  to  deal  with  knowledge,  that  is, 
the  relation  of  belief  to  fact.  It  may  be  asked,  are  not  our  beliefs- 
facts?  and  if  our  beliefs  are  not  facts,  how  are  we  to  find  out  the 
difference— by  other  beliefs?  This  is  decidedly  a  topic  for  psy- 
chology preeminently.  Knowledge  of  the  immediately  present 
may  be  called  apprehension  and  tms  the  starting  point  of  Knowl- 
edge. The  content  of  immediato  apprehension  Is  extension,  size, 
shape,  position  and  time.  The  atomic  sensation  is  a  fluent. 
Memory  '^  is  not  a  mere  image  or  ffdntor  repetition  of  something 
which  is  de  fcteto  past."  Such  an  image  could  be  only— an  image, 
a  present  fact,  "  which  vanishes  in  its  turn  and  requires  memory  to 
recall  it  from  the  Umbo  of  departed  thoughts."  '*  Memory,  then, 
is  an  assertion — or,  if  you  prefer  to  employ  the  word  as  a  name  for 
a  permanent  capacity  of  the  mind  unknown  to  us  except  by  its 
results— it  is  a  facul^  of  making  assertions."  '*  It  is  an  assertion 
of  the  past,  and  hence  a  reference  to  something  not  now  present," 
which  appears  to  amount  to  this,  that  the  past  or  the  knowledge 
that  an  event  is  past  is  an  assertion  of  the  past,  a  stotement  penl' 
ously  similar  to  the  so-called  Law  of  Identity.  '^  Judgment  affirms 
the  reference  to  reality  contained  in  an  idea,"  and  "  in  so  doing  it 
necessarily  predicates  something  of  something  otherwise  known." 
'^Negation  rejects  a  suggested  reference."  The  author  further 
treats  at  lenc^h  of  inference  and  knowledge,  enlarging  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  conception  of  external  reality,  substance,  etc. 

The  author  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  diffuse,  often  quite  diffuses 
but  is  very  fair-minded,  an  accurate  psychologist,  and  hiu  furnished 
an  admirable  exposition  for  students  as  well  as  a  suggestive  treat- 
ise for  others.  Abthub  Alun. 
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AycAoIoov  and  I^chie  CuUttre.  By  Bextbbn  Foot  Halleck.  Amer- 
ican jBook  Co.,  New  York,  1896. 

Mr.  Halleck'8  psychology,  which  comprises  some  860  pages,  is 
designed  as  a  text-book  for  hieh  school  pupils,  and  to  quote 
from  the  author,  "  aims  to  present  the  latest  ascertained  facts  of 
physiological  as  well  as  of  introspective  psychology." 

The  book  is  dated  1896,  but  none  of  the  more  recent  contributions 
of  French  and  (German  psychologists  are  mentioned,  nor  does  the 
author  manifest  any  acquaintance  with  much  of  the  psychological 
literature  available  in  Efnglish.  A  pupil  might  read  the  oook  care- 
fnllv  from  beginning  to  end  without  so  much  as  a  suspicion  that 
such  things  as  psycholo&ical  laboratories  existed.  On  p.  66  Weber's 
law  is  thus  stated:  "To  produce  a  change  in  any  sensation,  the 
stimulus  must  be  increased  one- third." 

The  book  retains  the  old  faulty  classification  of  mental  phenom- 
ena with  some  justification,  since  the  text-book  is  an  elementary 
one  designed  for  pupils  under  twenty  years  old,  but  to  give  no  hint 
that  any  other  method  of  treating  the  subject  exists,  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  author's  clahns.  In  the  chapter  on  the  emo- 
tions, the  only  authority  to  which  the  author  refers  for  expression 
of  the  emotions  is  Darwin's  '*  Expression  of  Emotions  in  Man  and 
Animals  "  (1873).  The  book  is  reaJly  of  the  age  of  Porter,  with  a 
very  thin  and  spotty  varnish  of  more  recent  information. 

The  best  portion  is  that  which  is  devoted  to  practical  precepts 
for  emotional  and  voluntary  control.  Here  the  author  has  evidently 
read  Prof.  James'  chapter  on  "  Habit "  to  some  purpose  and  uses 
illustrations  well  adapted  to  the  design  of  the  book. 

Thbodatb  L.  Smith. 

L'AnnSe  I^chologique.    Par  H.  Beaunis  et  A.  Binbt,  avec  collab- 
oration.   Deuxldme  Ann6e,  1896.    Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1896. 

PsycholoRists  are  again  heavily  indebted  to  the  perseverance  and 
industry  of  MM.  Beaunis  and  Binet  and  their  collaborators.  This 
number  of  VAnn^^  as  the  last,  falls  into  three  parts,  devoted  re- 
spectivelv  to  original  articles,  to  general  reviews  of  literature 
in  several  important  fields^jind  to  summaries  and  reviews  of  the 
publications  of  the  year.  The  first  two  and  last  form  almost  equal 
parts  of  the  entire  work,~about  600  pages  each. 

The  volume  begins  with  an  article  by  Prof.  Ribot  (Parish  *'Les 
CkiracUres  anormaux  et  morbides,^^  Under  this  title  are  tireatea  those 
unstable  types  of  character  which  range  in  intensitv  from  the 
change  accompanying  religious  conversion,  or  the  two  phases  which 
the  same  individual  snows  in  his  place  of  business  and  his  family 
circle,  to  the  morbid  forms  of  double  personality.  All  these  l^es 
are  reduced  to  one,  whose  differentia  is  a  lack  of  proper  subordina- 
tion of  the  different  tendencies  in  the  character  ;  and  the  term 
iitfanUHUme  psychologique  (psychological  childishness)  is  proposed 
to  cover  the  entire  class. 

Prof.  ForeP  (ZUrich)  contributes  "Un  aper<^  de  paychologie  com- 
per^eJ*^  The  article  is  based  upon  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  con- 
sciousness in  its  relation  to  the  social  habits  of  ants.  The  social 
actions  are  reduced  to  automatic  movements,  mainly  the  function 
of  ganglia  in  the  head,— which  persist  in  the  race  by  survival.  The 
development  of  consciousness  in  general  is  stated  to  consist  in  the 
subordination  of  the  various  independent  eroups  of  automatio 
actions  to  some  one  central  group.    The  treatue  is  made  the  basis 
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tor  long  disqoiBitions  upon  the  nature  of  oonsoiooBness  and  the 
rival  theories  of  heredity.  The  article  contains  much  snnestive 
matter,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see  how  some  of  the  sob- 
jects  treated  are  related  to  the  main  theme. 

Prof.  Floomoy  ^  (Geneva)  gives  the  results  of  an  interesting  in- 
vestigation into  the  times  of  reading  and  omitting  words.  Two 
lists  of  twenty-four  words  each  are  prepared,  in  each  of  which 
twelve  words  come  under  some  general  category.  In  the  first  Est 
the  subject  is  required  to  read  afl  the  words  which  come  under  the 
category,  in  the  second  to  omit  them.  It  is  found  to  require  2S% 
more  time  to  omit  than  to  read  a  word.  The  writer's  experiment 
does  not  seem  quite '*  pure."  however,  since  it  assumes  that  the 
times  of  reading  and  omittmethe  words  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
category  remain  constant.  The  fact  is  taken  to  prove  that  the 
negative  ludgpnent  is  not  so  immediate  as  the  positive;  and  this  is 
explained  in  terms  of  a  predisposition  of  the  cortex  to  pronounce 
the  words  which  come  under  the  general  category  expected. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  upon  association  are  presented 
by  M.  Bourdon.  2  The  contribution  is  mainly  valuable  as  an  attempt 
at  a  method  of  classifying  the  results  of  introspection.  It  affords 
in  this  way  much  material  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes 
which  underlie  reading  and  the  formation  of  successive  associa- 
tions in  general. 

Prof,  van Biervlief  (Ghent)  continues  the  investigation,  begun  by 
Floumoy.  Dresslar,  and  Seashore,  of  the  illusion  of  weights  of 
various  sizes;  and  obtains  practically  the  same  results  as  those 
authors.  The  results  are  stated  in  the  formula  that  apparent  weight 
varies  directly  with  actual  weight,  and  inversely  with  volume. 
Flournoy 's  disproof  of  the  innervation  sensation  is  challenged,  —  it 
seems,  on  insufficient  grounds, — by  the  statement  that  volume  acts 
through  vision  or  the  cutaneous  sensibility  upon  the  innervatioii 
sense. 

''  OirciUation  CapUlaire  de  la  Main^^^  *  by  MM.  Binet  and  Cour- 
tier (Paris),  gives  an  accurate  study  of  the  efTects  of  respiration,  of 
the  position  of  the  arm,  of  cold,  of  noises,  and  of  mental  work  upon 
the  pulse.  The  paper  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  with  which 
many  sources  of  error  have  been  discovered  and  eliminated.  The 
most  important  result  of  the  experiments  was  to  show  that  manr 
constant  individual  peculiarities  exist,  and  persist  over  long  periods 
of  experimentation.  The  investigation  is  to  be  extendea  to  the 
effects  of  the  emotions,  and  the  results  are  promised  for  the  near 
future. 

The  same  authors  give  an  account  of  a  method  for  applying  the 
graphic  method  to  study  the  action  of  the  fingers  in  playing  the 
piano. ^  A  Marey  tambour  is  connected  with  the  keys  of  a  piano 
in  such  a  way  as  to  record  the  intensity,  duration  and  form  of  the 
pressure  exerted  in  striking  them.  This  affords  an  excellent  means 
of  studving  the  finer  shades  of  expression  in  music,  and  of  discov- 
ering tne  errors  which  are  made  in  rendering  a  selection. 

M.  Paul  Xilliez^  finds  that  a  list  of  figures  tends  in  memory  to 
become  continuous,— that  is,  that  the  arithmetical  differences  be- 
tween the  succeeding  numbers  in  the  series  tend  to  decrease. 

» Note  su^W*  Tempi  de  Lecture  et  d'OmU»ion,''  p.  45. 

■  *'JRecherche»  sur  /f«  P/Unom^nes  Intellectuela.'" 
**'La  Meeure  des  Hlu»ioM  des  Poids, "  p.  79. 

*  E3J?e  87. 

■  ''Recherches  Oraphiquen  gur  la  Afmigue,"  p.  201. 

*''  La  ContlnuUi  dans  la  M4nu)ire  immMiaie  de$  Chiffres  et  det  NomJbrei  en  S^rie  Av- 
ditiver  p.  193. 
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In  *'  Le  PeuT  chez  le$  J^/ante,''*  Prof.  Binet  gives  the  results  of  a 
^pu^stionnaire  on  morbid  fear  in  children,  addressed  to  French; 
teaeliers.  The  results  show  the  cn^at  prevalence  of  such  morbid 
emotdons  as  fear  of  the  dark,  of  solitude,  and  of  loud  noises.  It 
is  found  to  be  coincident  with  poor  physical  development,  ill 
liealth,  and  with  a  vivid  imagination,  and  to  be  more  frequent  in 
sirls  than  ih  boys.  The  article  ends  with  some  practical  directions 
for  overcoming  the  psychosis. 

To  M.  Victor  Henri  has  been  intrusted  the  work  of  the  volume  upon 
cutaneous  sensibilitv.      He  contributes  an  original   article,  *^- 
cherches  9ur  la  LocaUaoHon  des  SenscUiona  TcuitUeSj^^^  which  embodiea 
tlie   result  of  his  recent  work  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory  and  the 
^^HSvueg^nfralesurleSena  delAeude  la  JRsau."'  In  the  former  article 
M.  fienri  insists  upon  the  advantages  of  localizing  a  touch  upon  the 
skin  OD  a  photograph  or  model  of  the  member,  instead  of  upon  the 
member  itself,  and  upon  the  value  of  introspection  during  the  ex- 
periments.   His  results  are  practically  coincident  with  those  of  hia 
previous  contribution  to  the  subject.    In  the  explanations  of  the 
results,  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  visual  image, 
but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar  with  Miss  Washbum'a 
treatise  on  the  subject.     He  promises,  however,  to  give  a  complete 
theory  in  a  later  article.    The  seneral  review  of  the  literature  is 
admirable  in  the  main,  though  here  again,  perhaps,  a  slight  ten- 
dency is  shown  to  underestiniate  work  whicn  is  not  done  by  the 
author's  own  method. 

MM.  Binet  and  Henri  collaborate  in  a  review  of  the  work  done 
upon  what  has  now  come  to  be  termed,  technically.  Individual 
nychology.^  They  suggest  a  new  series  of  simple  teste  to  super- 
sede those  now  in  use,  which  were  proposed  by  Jastrow,  Oattell, 
Kraepelin,  and  MUnsterberg.  The  teste  are  intended  to  cover  ten 
processes:  memory,  the  nature  of  the  memory  image,  imagination^ 
the  faculty  of  comprehending,  suggestibility.  SBsthetic  and  moral 
sentdmento,  the  force  of  muscle  and  will,  and  motor  adaptability. 

Many  ingenious  teste  are  given  under  these  heads,  which  are 
selected  from  those  departmente  in  which  individual  variations  are 
greatest.  The  entire  series  can  be  applied  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  requires  no  elaborate  apparatus.  It  is  only  to  be  rejpretted  thai 
the  authors  should  find  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  scientiflc  accuracy 
of  statement  to  popular  exposition.  The  faculty  of  comprehen- 
sion and  force  of  will  belong  to  the  psychology  of  Wolfr  rather 
than  to  the  psychology  of  the  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  these  reviews.  Dr.  Azoulay  covers  the  recent  lit- 
erature in  the  field  of  histological  psychology.  M.  Jacques  Passy 
gives  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  i^teum6  of  the  important  lit- 
erature on  the  olfactory  sense,  and  M.  Henri  gives  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  most  comprehensive  statemento  of  the  use  of  the  theory  of 
probabilities  in  psychology  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 

The  reviews  and  abstracte  of  current  literature  occupy  the  third 
paj*t  of  the  work.  This  is.  for  the  most  part,  a  model  of  what  such 
work  should  be.  The  abstracte  themselves  are  in  the  main  very 
thorough,  and  always  extremely  clear.  The  arrangement  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  work  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value 
to  the  psychologist.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  work,  as  a  whole,, 
could  have  been  improved. 

>Page228. 
*Pagel«8. 
*Pa^296. 
*  "Xa  PsychologU  Individu^lte,"  p.  411. 
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The  bibliography  and  index  are  translated  from  those  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Farrand  and  Warren  for  the  I^ehologUxU  Review. 

One  closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  the  editozv — 
M.  Binet  in  particnlar,  upon  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
seems  to  have  f  allen^f  oond  time  or  energy  to  do  so  much,  aiul  to 
do  it  so  thoroughly.  W.  B.  PnuiBUKY. 

Pour  et  contre  VEnaeignement  phUosophique,    Extrait  de  la  Bevne 
Bleue.    Paris,  Aloan,  1894,  pp.  178. 

The  articles  and  replies  which  compose  this  volume  appeared  in 
the  Revue  Bleue^  between  January  and  May,  1894.  The  articles  were 
written  bv  the  journalist,  M.  Femand  Vanderem,  on  ^^VEnBeiqnen^emt 
de  la  Fhiw>9ophie:  Une  classe  d  supprimer^^  in  the  above  Bevieiw; 
the  letters  form  replies  to  and  discussions  on  these  articles  oontrib* 
uted  by  the  leading  educators  of  France,  amongst  whom  are  MM. 
Th.  Ribot,  Boutrouz,  Paul  Janet,  Fouill^e,  Marion,  Marillier,  l'al>M 
Olamadieu  and  H.  Taine. 

The  volume  contains  no  statistics,  little  or  no  precise  data,  and 
the  proposed  reforms  are  only  hintidd  at;  it  is  largely  a  popular 
discussion  on  the  present  status  of  philosophical  instruction  in  the 
lyc^es  of  France.  M.  Vand6rem  says  he  wrote  the  articles  in 
auestion  '*  from  intuition,  memory  and  eenUment  mostly,  withont 
aocuments,  with  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  analogous  controver- 
sies which  had  preceded.''  He  writes  with  grace  and  ease,  and 
with  the  delightful  insouciance  characteristic  of  a  French  jour- 
nalist. 

His  fundamental  criticisms,  directed  not  ag^ainst  philosophy  in 
general,  nor  against  the  university,  but  ag^ainst  the  present 
method,  quality  and  quantity  of  instruction  in  philosophv,  are  on 
the  whole  supported  by  the  other  writers.  Summed  up,  his  charges 
may  be  stated  thus:  The  course  of  studies  in  philosophy  is  too  full, 
too  over-burdened;  the  professors  have  not  the  time  to  compass 
it;  the  instruction  preparatory  to  philosophical  instruction  is  un- 
suitable; the  scholars  are  hence  not  prepared  to  comprehend  it: 
the  professors  are  above  their  task  in  matter  of  knowledge,  ana 
'*  are  not  able  or  do  not  deign  to  lower  themselves  to  it; "  the  rdle  of 
instruction  in  philosophy  is  to  teach  the  pupils  not  systems,  but  to 
think,— to  form  not  erudite  metaphysicians,  but  reflective  and 
moral  ndnds;  in  this  sense  the  courses  of  study  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  in  this  sense  the  professors  ought  to  teach. 

M.  Th.  Ribot  writes:  '*  I  would  say  rand  I  could  cite  high  authori- 
ties, too,  if  need  be)  that  too  often  the  instruction  is  above  the 
heads  of  the  pupils;  moreover  the  greater  part  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  and  the  others  become  intoxicated  with  generalities  and  f  ormuls. 
under  which  they  are  unable  to  subsume  anything,  because  for  thai 
years  would  be  necessary.  The  defect  lies  in  the  course  of  studies, 
but  more  especiallv  in  the  methods."  This  cry  is  again  voiced  by 
M.  Boutrouz:  Instruction  in  philosophy  is  an  initiation  into  philo- 
sophical reflection,  it  is  not  a  hasty  exhibition  of  all  philosophy  and 


teaching.  M.  Fouilfee  wishes  to  extend  the  course  in  morals,  and 
especiaUy  social  ethics.  M.  I'abb^  Olamadieu  wishes  to  simplify 
the  matter  and  to  intoroduce  philosophical  instruction  into  all  the 
classes  without  prejudice  to  a  class  in  ^^ phUoaophie  findle.^^  M. 
Yand6rem  concludes  that  all  those  who  are  the  reputed  leaders  of 
thought  in  France  have  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  remodeling  of  the 
course  of  study  and  of  a  oetterment  in  philosophical  instrucBon. 

Abthub  Allin. 
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Mr.  O.  H.  Juddf  a  ^aduate  of  LeipzigUniversity,  has  been  ap- 

5oiiited  instraotor  m  Psyohology  at  Wesleyan  university,  mx, 
add  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  translation  of  Wondt's  recently 
Issued  Qrundrias,  nn<to  the  mrection  and  with  the  co5peration  of 
the  author.     The  book  will  be  published  by  Engelmann  of  Leipzig. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Warren  —  whose  appointment  at  Fnnceton  University 
should  have  been  given  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Journal  as 
that  of  assistant  professor— has  become  associate  editor  of  the 
American  NatwraUst^  with  charge  of  the  department  of  Psychology. 

Professor  Titchener  has  undertaken  the  translation  of  Wun^'s 
Fhyaiologioal  Psychology^  4th  ed.  The  translation  will  be  published 
by  Swan,  Sonnenschein  ^London)  and  Macmillan  (New  York).  It 
is  hoped  that  the  first  volume  will  appear  in  September,  1897. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hinman,  a  Ph.  D.  of  Cornell  Univeraity,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Psychology  In  the  Universfty 
of  Nebraska. 

Miss  Alice  J.  Hamlin,  Ph.  D.  (Cornell),  has  been  selected  to  teach 
Psychology  in  Mount  Uolyoke  Seminaiv. 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Dictionary  of  Philosophy 
and  Psychology,  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under  the  edi- 
torial supervision  of  Frofessor  Baldwin  of  Princeton,  in  1897,  men- 
tions the  following  as  the  general  features  of  the  work :  '^  It  will 
contain  concise  definitions  of  all  the  terms  in  use  in  the  whole  range 
of  philosophical  study  (philosophy,  metaphysics,  psychology,  ethics, 
logic,  etc.) .  It  will  contain  such  historical  matter,  under  each  term, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  justify  the  definition  given  and  to  show  that 
the  usage  suggested  is  the  outcome  of  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
together  with  special  historical  articles.  It  willhave  very  full  oib- 
Jiographies,  botn  of  philosophy  generally  and  of  the  special  topics 
wmch  are  connected  with  it."  Peychology  will  be  cared  for  by 
Professor  J.  McK.  Cattell,  Mr.  G.  F.  Stout,  B&.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  ntchener  and  the  editor  (normal  psycholo^).  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow  (mental  pathology  and  anthropology),  and  Professor 
Lloyd  Morgan  (biology). 

Books  Received. 

Bbaunis  et  Binet.  L'Ann^e  Psychologique.  Publico  par  MM. 
H.  Beaunis  et  A.  Binet,  avec  collaboration.  Deuzidme  Ann6e, 
1895.  Paris.  F.  Alcan,  1896.  Pp.  1010.  Price,  15  f.  Reviewed 
in  this  number. 

Dtde  (translator).  HeeePs  Philosophy  of  Right.  Pp.  365.  Lon- 
don, George  Bell  &  Sons,  1896;  N,  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.90. 

LeDantbo.  Th6orie  Nouvelle  de  la  Vie.  (Bibliothdque  Scientifique 
Internationale,  Vol.  LXXXIII.)  F.  Alcan,  Paris,  1896.  Pp.  323. 
Price,  6  f . 
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Ebdmann.     Ontlines  of  Logic  and  Mataphysics.     Translated  from 

the  4th  (revised)  edition,  with  prefatory  essay  by  B.  G.  Burt, 

Ph.  D.     (Introductory  Science  Text-books.)    Pp.  xviii+263. 

Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  London;  MacmUlan  &   Go.,  New 

York.    Price,  $1.60. 
FouiLL&B.  Le  Mouvement  Idealists  et  la  Reaction  oontre  la  Science 

positive.    Pp.  361i    F61ix  Alcan,  Paris,  1896.    Price,  7.50  f. 
GiDDiNGS.    The  Principles  of  Sociology.    An  analysis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  association  and  of  social  orffanization.    Golmnbia 

University  Press.     MacmiUan  &  Ck>.,  N.  T.     1896.    Pp.   476. 

Price,  $3. 
L£vY.    Pe^chologie  da  Oaractdre.  Oontribution  a  I'Ethologie.    Pp. 

207.    F.  Alcan,  Paris,  1896.    nice,  5  f . 
LUQUBBB.    Hegel  as  Educator.     Pp.  186.    (Golmnbia  University 

contributions  to  philosophy,  psychology  and  education,  VoL  if. 

No.  1.)    N.  Y.,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Maj%  1896.    Price,  fl. 
PiLLON.    L'Ann6e  PhUosophique.    Publiee  sous  la  directioii  de  F. 

Pillon.     Sizidme  Annee,  1895.     Paris,  F.  Alcan,  1896.     Pp.  316. 

Price,  6  f . 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Medico- Psychological  Associatioii  at 

the  fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Denver,  June  11-13, 1895. 

Published  by  the  Association.  1896.    Pp.  258. 
RiBOT.    La  Psychologie  des  Sentiments.    fBibliothdgue  de  PhiloBO- 

phie  contemportdne.)     F.  Alcan,  Pans,  1896.    Pp.  443.     Price, 

7.50  f . 
Spib.    Pens6eet  B6alit6.    Essai  d'une  r6forme  de  la  philoeophle 

critique.     Traduit  de  I'allemand  par  M.  Penjon.     Pp,  566.      F. 

Alcan.  Paris.  1896.    Price,  10  f . 
Stout.     Analytic  Psychology.     2  vols.     Pp.  289-314.     (Library  of 

Philosophy.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.  A.)  London,  Swan, 

Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  Ltd.;    New  York,  Macmillan  &  Ck>.,  1896. 

Price,  $5.50. 
Weinmann.    Wirklichkeitsstandpunkt.     Eine  erkenntnistheoret- 

ische  SMzze.     Pp.  87.     Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg,  1896.     Price, 

80  pf. 
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